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H E Lise of Cowley, notwichflanding the penury of Englit biography, 
has been written by Dr. Sprat, an author whoſe pregnancy of imagination 
and i of language have deſervedly ſet him high in the ranks of literature; 
but his zeal of friendſhip, or ambition of eloquence, has produced a funeral oration 
rather than a hiſtury: he has given the character, not the life of Cowley; for he 
writes with fo little detail, that ſcarcely any thing is diſtinctly known, dut al is 
| ſhewn confuſed and enlarged through the miſt of panegyrick. | . 
ABRAHAM COW LEY was born in the year one 8 fix banked : 
and cighteen. His father was a grocer, whoſe condition Dr. Sprat conceals under 
the 8 appellation of a citizen, and, what would probably not have been leſs 
carefully ſuppreſſed, the omiſſion of his name in the regiſter of St. Dunſtan's pa- 
riſh, gives reaſon to ſuſpect that his father was a fectary. Whoever he was, he 
died before the birth of his fon, and conſgquently left him to the care of his mother; 
| whom Wodd repreſents as ſtruggling carneſtly to procure him a literary education, 
and who, as ſhe lived to the age of eighty, had her folicitude rewarded by ſecing 
her ſon eminent, and, I hope, by ſeeing him fortunate, and partaking his proſpe- 
rity. We know at leaſt, from Sprat's account, that he always acknowledged her 
care, and juſtly paid the dues of filial gratitude. „ 
In the window of his mother's apartment lay Spenſer's Fairy Queen ; ; in which. 
he very early tool; delight to read, till, by feeling the charms of veiſe, he became, | 
as he relates, irrecoverably a poet, Such are the 2ccidents, which, ſometimes re- 
membered, and perhaps ſometimes forgotten, produce that particular defignation of 
mind, and propenſity for ſome certain ſcience or employment, which is commonly 
called Genius. The true Genius is a mind of large general powers, accidentally 
determined to ſome particular direction. Sir Joſhua Nerat the great Painter 
of the preſent age, ha- the tirft ſondnets for his art excited by the peru | of Rich- 
ardfon's treatiſe, 5 
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By his mother's ſchicitation he was admitted into Weſtnuuſter-ſchool, where 
he was foon diſtinguiſhed. He was wont, fays Sprat, to relate, „That he had this 
& defect in his memory at that tirne, that his tcachicrs never could bring it to retain 
e the ordinary rules of grammar.” | 
This is an inſtance of the natural deſire of 1 man to propagate a wonder. It is 
ſurely very difficult to tell any thing as it was heard, when Sprat could not refrain 
from ampliſying a a commodious a though the book to which he prefixcd his 
narrative contained its confutation, A memory admitting ſome things, and re- 
jecting others, an intellectual digeſtion that concocted the pulp of learaing, but 
refuſcd the huſks, had the appearance of an inſtinctive elegance, of a particular 
proviſion made by Nature for literary politeneſs, But in the author's own honeſt 
relation, the marvel vaniſhes: he was, ke ſays, ſuch © an enemy to all conſtraint, 
e that his maſter never could prevail on him to learn the rules without book.” He 
does not tell that he could not learn the rules, but that, being able to perform his 
exerciſes without then:, and being an ( enemy to Co cainty”” he ſpared himſelt : 
the labour. 

Among the Engliſh OP Cowley, Nikon, and Pope, might be fad « tg 
„ lifp in numbers;“ and have given ſuch early proof, not only of powers of lan- 
- guage, but of comprchenſion of things, as to more tardy minds ſeems ſcarcely 
credible, But of the learned puerilities of Cowley there is no doubt, ſince a vo- 
luime of his poems was not only written but printed in his thirteenth year*; con- 
_ taining, with other poetical compoſitions, © The tragical Hiſtory of Pyramus and 
_ © 'Thiſbe,”” written when he was ten vears + old; and « Conſtantia and Philetus,“ 
written two years aſter. | | 
While he was yet at ſchool. * produced a comedy called | « Love's Ride,» 
though it was not publiſhed tili he had been ſome time at Cambridge. This 
comedy is of the paſtoral kind, which requires no acquaintance with the living 
world, and therefore the time at which it was compoted adds lane to the wonders 7 
of Cowley's minority. | | 

In 1636, he was removed 1 to Cambr: Age bo hare be continued his ſtudies with 
great intenſeneſs; for he „ faid 10 25 "way while he was vet a young ſtudent, 
| the greater part of his © avideis;” a work cf? which the marcrials could not have 1 
deen collected without che tu dy of many years, but by a mind of the greateſt vi- | 

gour and activity. 5 
Iwo years after his ſenkment at tC unbridge be publiſhed « a s Riddle,” 
with a puctical dedication to Sir Kenelin Dieby; ; of whoſe acquaintance all his con- 
temporarics ſcem to have been anbitious; od Naufragium Joculare,” a comedy 
written in Latin, but without due attention to the ancient models; for it is not 


* This Volume uus not publiſhed before 1637, when Cowier was fifteen years old. Dr. Toknſon, 
__ as ell as former Biographers, fecms to have been nutled by the = by ait of Cowley being by miſtade | 
marked wit! the age of thirteen years. E. | 


+ He van a candidate tlas ”y at Weſtmintter-ſehool for eleetion to Trinity College, but prove 
. — *. — — | — eee 


"tanks 


GF „ 
Fo ſc verſe, but mere proſe. It was printed, with a dedication in verſe to Dr. 
Cunber, maſter of the college; but having neither the facility of a popular nor 
the accuracy of a learned w ork, it ſeems to be now univerfally neglected. 

At the beginning of the civil war, as the Princ» paſſed through Cambridge in 
his wav to Yerk, he was entertained with a repreſentation of the “ Guardian,” a 
comedy, which Cowley favs was neither written nor acted, but roughdrawn by 
him, and repeated by th. ſcholars. That this comedy was printed during his abſence 
from bis country, he appears to have conſidered as injurious to his reputation; 

though, during the ſupprefiion of the theatres; it was ſometimes privately = 
with 12 e n 

In 1543, being now maſter of arts, he was, by the + at of the parliament, 
ejected from ee and ſheltered himtelf at St. John's College in Oxford; 
where, as is faid by Wood, he publiſhed a fatire, called“ Ihe Puritan and Papiſt,” 
which was only inſrted in the laſt collection of his works*; and fo diſtinguiſhed 
| kimſelf by the warmth of bis Icy alty, and the elegance of his converſation, that he 
gained the kindneſs and confidence of thoſe who atter:ded the king, and amongſt | 
others of Lord Falkland, whole netice caſt a luſtre on all to whom it was extended. 

About the time when Oxford was ſurrendered te the partament, he followed the 
Queen to Paris, where he became ſecretary to the Lord Jermyn, afterwards Earl of 

St. Albans, and was employe ed in ſuch correſpondence as the royal cauſe required, 
and particularly in cyphering and decyphering the letters that paſſed between the 
King and Queen; an employment of the hi zheft confidence and honour. So wide 

was his province of intcll:g-nce, thats f for loveral years, it filled all Is wm and 1 

two or three nights 1 in the w 0 | | | 
In the year 1647, his © Miſtreſs” was publiſhed; for he apices, as he de- 
7 ed in his preface to a ſubſeguent edition, that & Poets arc en thought frec- 
&« men of their e without paying ſome duties, or obliging enaſelres to be | 
«true to Love.” 2 
This obligation to amorous Cittics owes, I believe, i its original to ; the fame of 
Petrarch, who, in an age rude and uncultivated, by his tunetul homage to his 
ura, refined the manners of the lettered world, and filled Europe with love and 

poctry. But the bats of all excellence is truth: he that profefſes love ought to feel 
rs rower, Petrarch was a real lover, and Laura doubtleſs deſerved his adorns ſs. 
Of Cowley, we are told by Barnes+, who had means enough of information, that 
whntever he may talk of his own influnmabllity, and the variety of charaQters by 
which his cart was divided, he in reality was in love but once, and then never had 
tfolution to tell his paſſion. 

i his confidcration cannot but abate, in ſome meaſure, the reader's eſteem for the 
work 008 the: PURI Tolove excellence, 15 n it is natural likewitc for the 


* In the firſt edition of this Life, Dr. johnſon w rote, «which w a. never :aferted in any collection 


© of his works;* but he altered the expreiſiun when ths Lives wens collected 1uto volumes. Ine 
re WAS added to Cowley's works by his Ueſuc, . 


1 F.rneſii Ald&CI 602156; D. * | | — —— | 
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lover to ſolicit reciprocal regard by an elaborate diſplay of his own qualifications. 


The deſire of pleaſing has in different men produced actions of heroiſm, and effu- 


ſions of wit; but it ſeems as reaſonable to appear the champion as the poct of an 
« airy nothing,” and to quarrel as to write for what Cowley might have learned | 


from his er Pindar to call the « dream of a ſhadow.” 


It is ſurely not difficult, in the ſolitude of a college, or in the buſtle of the weld, . 
to find uſeful ſtudies and ſerious employment. No man needs to be fo burthened = 
with life as to ſquander it in voluntar-dreams of fictitious occurrence. The man 


that fits down to ſuppoſe himſelf charged with treaſon or peculation, and heats his 
mind to an elaborate purgation of his character from crimes which he was never 


within the poſſibility of committing, differs only by the infreguency of his folly from 


bim who praiſes beauty which he never faw; complains cf jealouſy which he never 


ſelt; ſuppoſes himſelf ſometimes invited, and ſe ometimes forfakea z faigues his fancy, 


and ranfacks his memory, fer wages which may exhibii the gaiety of hope, or the 
gloomineſs of deſpair, and a oils his imaginary Chlotis or Phyllis lometimes 1 in 
flowers fading as her beauty, and ſometimes in gems Jaſting as her virtucs. 
At Paris, as ſecretary to Lord Jermyn, he was engaged in ng things of : 
real importance, with real men and real women, and at that time did not much em 


ploy his thoughts upon phantoms of gallantry, Some of his letters to Mr. 33 | 


afterwards Ext of Arlington, from April to December in 1650, are preſerved in 


_« Rliſcellanea Aulica,” a colleEtion of papers publiſhed | by Brown. Theſe letters, 
being written lice thoſe of other men whaſe mind is more on things than words, 


contribute no otherwiſe to his reputation than as they ſhew him to liave been above 


the affectation of unſeaſonable elegance, and to have known that the vaſtneſs of a 


ſtateſman can be little forwarded by flowers cf rhetor ick. 


One paſſage, however, ſcems not unworthy of lome notice. Spakin of the 


Scorch treaty then in agitation : 
« The Scotch treaty,” ſavs he, 44 ig the only thing now in tial. we are vitally 


- c concerned; I am one of the laſt hopers, and yet cannot now abſtain from belicy- 
« ing, that an agreement will be made: all people upon the place incline to that of 


union. The Scotch will moderate ſomething of the rigour of their demands; the 


«. mutual ne: ceſſity of an accord is viſible, the King is perſuaded of it. And to tell : 
you the truth (which I take to be an a;gument above all the reſt) Virgil has told | 


=Y the ſame t thing to that purpoſe.”? „ | 
This expreſſion from a ſeeretary of the preſent time, would be confidered as 


merely ludicrous, or at moſt as an oftentatious diſplay of ſcholarſhip ; but the man- 


ners of that time were fo tinged with ſuperſtition, that I cannot but ſuſpect Cowley 


of having conſulted on kg great occaſion the Virgilian lots, and to have given 


{ome credit to the anſwer of his oracle. 
0 Some 


* Conſulting the Virgi! a1; Lots, sortes Virgilianz, is a method of Di;.nation by the opening of 


Viral, aud applying tothe circamitances ef the peruſer the firſt paſſa ge in either of the two pages 
that 11G a80-4023%i)'y Nags hf ee dn. I bs Gly Win King Chan les I. aud Lord Falkland, being in 


the 


I 


ob 
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Some years afterwards, & buſineſe, ſays Sprat, & paſſed of courſe into other 
t hands;” and Cowley, being no longer uſcful at Paris, was in 1656 ſent back into 
England, that, © under pretence of privacy and AR he might take occaſion 
« of giving notice of the poſture of things in this nation.“ 
Scon after his return to London he was ſeized by ſome meſſengers of the uſurp- 
ing powers, who were ſent out in queſt of another man; and being examined, was 


he Bodleian library, made this experiment of their future fortunes, and met with 1 8 bes equally 


ominons to each. That of the king was the following : 


At bello audacis populi vexatus et armis, 
Finibus extorris, complexu avulſus Juli, 
Auxilium imploret, videatque indigna ſuorum 

Funera, nec, cum fe ſub leges pacis iniqu es 
Tradiderit, regno aut optata luce fruatur : 

| Sed cadat ante diem, mediaque intumatus ; arena. 


Ye jet: a race untam'd, and haughty 


Enid, book Iv. line 61 „ 


foes, 


His peaceful enttunce with dire ams oppoſe, 

 Opprets'd with numbers in th' unequal field, 

__ His men diſcourag'd, and himſelf expell'd: 
Let him for ſuccour ſue from place to place, 


Torn from his ſubjects and his ſon's 


tmbrace. 


Firſt let him ſee his friends in battle ſiain, 
And their untimcly fate lament in vain: 
And when, at length, the cruel war ſhall ceaſe, 
On hard conditions may he buy his peace; 


Nor let him then enjoy ſupreme 2 | 
But fall untimely by ſome hoſtile hand, 


* lie . on the barr en tand. 


| Lord Falk LAx 's: 


Da vprx. 


Non hac, O Palla, dederas promiſſa parenti, 
Cautius ut ſævo velles te credere Marti. 
Haud ignarus eram, quantum nova gloria in armis, 
Et prædulce decus primo certamine poſſet. 
Primitiæ juvenis miſerz, bellique propinqui 
Dura rudimentz, ct nulli exaudita Deer um, 


Vota * meæ | 
| \ 


Zneid, boek XI. line 152. 


O pallas, thou haſt fail'd thy pliglited word, 
To fight with caution, not to tempt the ford; 


T warn'4 thee, hut in vain, for vecll 


1 knery * 


What perils youthful ardour would purſue ; 


That boiling blood would carry thee too far, 


Young as thou wert to dangers raw, to war. 
O cute of arms, difattrous doom, 
Prelude of bloody fields and fights to come, 


Hard elements of unaulpicious war, 


Vain Vows to teaven, and WNAvaillng ECO Dx YDEN. 


Noffman, i in his Lexicon, gives a very ſatisfactory account of this ſie of ſeeking fates n bo 


and ſays, that it was uſed by the Pagans, the fewith Rath and even the early C! 


Haltet taking the New Tenament rei taen dete. L. 


48 1321{}:ait: ; 
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6 CO WL ET: 
put into confinement, from which he was not diſmiſſed without the ſcearity of 4 
5 thouſand pounds given by Dr. Scarborough. 

This year he publiſhed his poems, with a preface, in which he ſans to hare 
inſerted ſomething, ſuppreſſed in ſubſequent editions, which was interpreted to 
_ denote ſome Wen of his loyaltv. In this preface he declares, & that his deſire 


; cc had been for fome days paſt, and did ſtill very vehemently continue, to ewe . 
2 6 « himſelf to ſome of the American plantations, and to forſake this world for ever.” 


From the obloquy which the appearance of ſubmiſſion to the uſurpers brought . . 


upon him, his biographer has been very diligent to clear him, and indecd 1 & es 
not ſeem to have leſſened his reputation. | His with for retiromient We Can Euilly 
| believe io be undiſſembled; a man harraſſ*d in one kingdom, and perſecuted in 
. another, who, aſter a courſe of buſineſs that emplo+24 all his dars and half his nights 
-— cyphering and decyphering, ces to his own country anc] ſteps into a friſon, 
will be willing enough to retire to ſome place of quiet, and of ſafety, Yet let 


neither our reverence for a genius, Nor our pity for a i frerer, diſpoſe us to forget. 


that if his activity was virtue, bis retrout was cowardice, 
Hs then took upon himſelt the character of Phyncian, ſtill, according to Sprat, 
Vith intention © to diſſemble the main deſign of his coming over,” and, as Mr. 


Wood relates, 00 com lying with the men then in power (u hich was much taken 
y P 


4 notice of by the royal party), he obtained an order to be ercated Doctor of Phyſick, 
. which being done to his mind, (hereby he gained the ill will of fome of his 

4 friends), be went into F rance again, having wale a copy of verſes on 1 Oliver” "Vo 
4 death.“ 1 


This is no favourable nn yet even in this not t much w ron can be 


diſcovered. How far he complied with the men in power, is to be enquired befne 


he can be blamed. It is not ſaid that he told them any ſecrets, or aſſiſted them by 
intelligence, or any other act. If he only promiſed to be quiet, that thy in whoſe 
hands he was might ler him from confinement, he a what no law of ——_y 
__ prohibits. En ED 
The man whoſe miſcarriage it in a juſt cauſe has put him! in the power of bis — 
may, without any violation of his integrity, regain his liberty, or preſerve his life, 
by a promiſe of neutrality : for the ſtipulation gives the enemy nothing which he had 
not before; the neutrality of a captive may be always ſecured by his impriſonment 
or death. He that is at the diſpoſal of another, may not promiſe to aid him in any 
n act, becauſe no power can compel active obedience. He may engage to 
do nothing, but not to do ill. 
There is reaſon to think that Cowley promiſed little. lt docs not appear that 
his compliance gained him confidence enough to be truſted without ſecuritp, 
for the bond of his bail was never cancelled ; nor that it made him think himſcelf 
ſecure, for at that diſſolution of government which followed the death of Oliver, 
he returned into F ralice, W here he reſumed his former ſtation, and Raid till the 
Reſtoration. 


« He 


Cow LEY: —— 


* He continued,” ſays his biographer, & under theſe bonds till the general deli- 
Exerancez” it is therefore to be ſuppoſed, that he did not go to France, and act 

again for the King w 'thout the conſent of his hondſman ; that he did not ſhew his 
loyalty at the hazard of his friend, but by his friend's permiſſion. 

Oft the verſes on Oliver's death, in which Wood's narrative ſeems to ihe 
ſomething encomialtick, there has been no aßpearance. There is a diſcourſe con- 
cerning his government, indeed, with verſes intermixed, but ſuch as certainly 

5 gained its author no friends among the abettors of uſurpation. : 

A door of phyſick however he was made at Oxford, in December 1657 . 

and in the commencement of the Royal Society, of which an account has been 
given by Dr. Birch, he appears buſy . the — — with the 

title of Dr. Cow ey. 1 
There is no reaſon for ſuppoſing that he « ever attempted prafiice; but his pre- ; 
paratory ſtudies have contributed ſomething to the honour of his country. 
Conſidering Botany as neceſſary to a phyſician, he retired into Kent to gather 
plants; anch as the predominance of a favourite ſtudy affects all ſubordinate opera- 
tions of the intellect, Botany in the mind of Cowley turned into Poetry, He 
compoled in Latin ſeveral bcoks on Plants, of which the firſt and ſecond diſplay 
the qualities of Herbs, in elegiac verſe; the third and fourth, the beauties of 
Flowers in various mcaſures; ; and 3 in the fifth and umd, hog uſes of trees in — 
Force übers 15 | SO 

At the ſame time were ate from the ſame . the two great Poets, 

Cowley and Milton, of diffimilar genius, of oppoſite principles; but concurring 
in the ultiw ation of Latin Poetry, in which the Engliſh, till their works ang 
May's poem appearcd®, ſeemed unable to conteſt the palm with any other of the 5 
lettered nations. | | | EIS | 

If the Latin — of Con ley and Milton be compared (for May I hold 

tobe ſuperior to both) the advantage ſcems to lie on the ſide of Cowley. Milton 
is generally catent to expreſ the thoughts of the ancients in their languages 

Cowley, witnout much lois of purity or Yegance, accommodates the diction of 
Rome to his own conceptions, | 

At the Reſtoration, atter all the diligence ot his long ſervice, and with confcioul. 
neſs not only of the merit of fidelity, but of the dig. ty of great abilities, he na- 
turally expected ample preferments; and, that he might not be forgotten by his own 
fault, wrote a Song of I riumph. But this was a time of ſucli general hope, that 
great numbers were incvitably Uilappointed ; and Cowley found his reward very 
t<diouſly delaved. He had been promiſed by both Charles the firſt and ſecond the 

Maſterſhip of the Savor; “ but he Joſt it,” favs Wood, “ by certain perſons, 

enemies to th: \Tuſes,” DE | 7 : 
k By May's Poem, we are here to underſtand a continuation of Lucau's Pharſaiia to the death of 

Fultas Car, by Thomas May, an eminent poet and hiſtorlan, „ fourithed in the relaus of 


4.245 and Otarkes J. and of whom life is given in d Biograptus Biitiunaucs H. 


The 


a A — in it. H. 


8 COWLE x. 


The negle dt of the court was not his only mortification ; having, by ſuch alte; 
ration as he thought proper, fitted his old Comedy of the “ Guardian” for the 
| Rage, he produced it* unter the title of « The Cutter of Coleman-ſtreet+.” 
It was treated on the ſtage with great ſev crity, and was —— cenſured 2 as a 
ſatire on the King's party. © oa 5 
Mr. Dryden, who went with Mr. Sprat to the fiſt exhibition, 4 to Mr. r. : 
Dennis, « that when they told Cowley, how little favour had been ſhewn him, 
ec he received the news of his ill ſucceſs, not with ſo muck firmneſs as might have 
e been expected from ſo great a man.” 5 
What firmneſs they cxpetied, or what wekack : Conley diſcovered, cannot be 
known. He that miſſes his end will never be as much pleaſed as he that attains it, 
even when he can im pute no part of his failure to himſelf; and when the end is to 
pleaſe the multitude, no man, perhape, has a right, in things admitting of gradation 
and compariſon, to throw the whole blame upon his judges, and totally to exclude 
_ Ciffidence and ſhame by a hauglity conſciouſneſs of his own excellence. 
For the rejection of this play, it is difficult now to find the reaſon: it certainly 

has, in a very great degree, the power of fixing attention and exciting merriment. 
From the charge of diſaffe ction he exculpates himſelf in !:is preface, by obſerving 
how unlikely it is that, having followed the royal family through all their diſtrefles, 
he ſhould chuſe the time of their reſtoration to begin a quarrel with them.” It 
appears, however, from the Theatrical Regiſter of Downes the Frempen, to — 
been popularly conſidlered as a ſatire on the royalifts, . 5 
That he might ſhorten this tedious ſuſpenſe, he publiſhcd his We and his 5 
diſcontent, in an ode called & The Complaint;” in which he ſtiles himſelf the 
_ melancholy Cowley, This met with the uſual fortune of complaints, and ſeems to 
have excited wore contempt than pity. | 
| Theſe unlucky incidents are brought, malicicuſly enough, together i in ſome 
ſtanzas, written about that time, on the choice of a laureat; a mode of fatire, by 
which, fince it was firſt introduced by 0 perhaps every geueration of poct- 
bas been teazed. 


A 


Savoy-milking Cowley came into the court, 
Making apologies for his bad play; 
| Every one gave him ſo good a report, | 
That Apollo gave heed to all he could fay : 
Nor would he have had, tis thought, a rebuke, 
Unleſs he had done ſome notablc folly ; 
Writ verſes unjuſtly in praiſe of Sam Tuke, 
Or printed his pitiful Melancholy. 
» 1663. | | _ | 
+ Here is an error in the deſign: tion of this comedy, which our author copied fron the ttle-m..ce 


of the later editions of Cowley's works: the title of the play itſelf is without the article, 4 Cutte 
4 Coleman-ſtreet, and that, becauſe a my Tg fellow about the town, named Cutter, 


Hi: 


His vehement deſire of tetirement nod came again upon him. © Not finding,“ 
ys the moroſe V ood, © that preterracnt conterred upon him which he expected, 
« chile others for their f carried away moſt places, he retired Gicontented 


2 
Kita Sure * 


« He was now, * ws the courtly Sprat, « Wea ry of the vexations and firmabiri ies 
« of an active condition. He had been perpl-xcd with along compliance to foreign 
manners. Hs was fait] with the arts of a court; which fort of life, though 
ec his virtue made it innocent to him, yet nothing could make it quiet. Thoſe 
«wore the roatons that made hum to follow the violent inclination his own mind, 
"i which, iu the groaick throng of lus former buſineſs, had ſtiil ed ow N 
«K 214.1 pre. ientey Fw the true deliahts Of ita! re2ice, of temp crate pi ca- 
and a marrite revenue below the malice and lakers of fortune.“ 
So chftorende arc tun teen, and t dieren ate. tl feen; but actions 


3 Boa 3 SST, ER Spa gn 3 . 3 1 732 . N SPE, 
* | vilible, 1A Moes ate tarot Cowles; Lertan. Tekir ea; Hrſt to Para- 


elm, and afterwards to Cathy, in Q Urrev.. 115 Lent, hoert £ tw hav bt. 
| part of his drcad ot the * aun off Nic 7 Ho tt tus int hit 114 if net if © Ei YOU TA = im. 


Intruſion, without th. de. NC Of mountains and eee, an i id of ſcelung 
ſhelter in America, . h went cnly ſo far from tlie bn] 0 lite as chat he 5 
: eaſily find his way back, wa. a \.litude ſhould crow tedious. His retreat was at 

firſt but flenderiy accommodated ; yet he ſoon obtained, by th= intereſt of the 
Earl of St. Albans and the Duke of Bucking ham, ch a — of the Queen's 
lands as afforded him 2n amy In income. 5 | VVV 
* the lover of virtue and cf wit it weill be . lictoully alle « F he now was 
happy. Let them perul. one cf his letters accidental 7 1 preſerved by Peck, which 
I recommend to the conſideration ot all that ma = herea! ter pant for folitude, 


« To Dr. Trom As SPRAT. 


FVV OD Chortſer, 41 Mav, 1665. 
« The firſt night that I came licher Ic mn t fo « arcat a cold, with a defluxion 
« of rheum, as made me kecp my chamber ten days. And, two after, had ſuch a 
5 e bruiſe on my ribs with a fall, that T am vet unable to move or turn myſelf in my 
« bed. This is my perſonal fortune lere to he Zin with. And, beſides, I can get no 
% money from my tenants, and have my mendow's caten up every nighit by cattle 
ce put in by my neighbours. What this figahies, or may come to in tin, 
« Gad knows; if it be ominous, it can end in nothing 15 than lian. Sing. Ano- 
« ther misfortune has been, and ſtranger than all the reſt, that you have broke 
de your word with me, and failed to come, evon though ven told Afr, Bois that 


i2 * 7 9 ? > ip . * 


you would. This is what they call Ari fiir. Id hope to r & ver my 
& late hurt fo farre within five or fix days 0 zugh it be nucertain vet whether 1 
_« ſnall ever recover it) 45 do walk abu Aga in. i? 19, then, tnethirike u ond | 


* and the Dean might be very merry upon s S. Aane's Lin! 


Hl. Leu might very cen- 


„ LaAhexte ies de 


F by __* veniently 
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L veniently come hither the way of Hampton Town, wing there one right, 
« I write tins in pain, and can fay no more: Ferbum ſupienti.“ 

He did not long enjoy the pleaſute or ſuffer the uneaſineſs of ſolitude; - for 1 | 
died at the Porch Hoke * in Cheriey in 1667, in the 49th year of his age. 

He was buried with great pomp near Chaucer and Spenſer ; and King Charles 
pronounced, That Mr. Cowlcy had not l-tt behind him a better man in England,” 
He is repreſented by Dr. Sprat as the meſt amiable of mankind; and this poſt- N 

humous praite may ſafely be credited, as it has never been contradicted 'Y I or 
by faction. EO | 

Such are the 1 memorial which J have deen able to add to the nar- | 

rative of Dr. Sprat z who, writing when the icuds of the civil war were yet recent, 
and the minds of either party were caſily irritated, was obliged to paſs over many 

tranſactions in general expreſſione, and to leave curioſity * unſatisfied. What 

he did not tell, cannot however now be known. I muſt therefore recommend the 
peruſal of his work, to which my narration can be conſidered only. as a lender 

: ſupplement. . 

COWLEY, like other poets who have written 1 with narrow ; views, and, in- 
| ſtead of tracing intellectual pleaſures in the minds of man, paid their court to 
temporary prejudices, has been at one time too Wk praiſed, Low o much 
5 — at another. e 
Wit, like all other things ſubject by their nature to the A of man, is its . 
changes and faſhions, and at different times takes different forms. About the be- 
ginning of the ſeventeenth century appea ed a race of writers that may be termed 
the metaphyfical poets; ot whom, in a cr iticiſm on the works of Conley, it is not 

1 to give ſome account. wo i | 
I he metaphyſical poets were men of bar: and to how their learning was 
their whole endeavour; but, unluckily relolving to ſhew it in rhyme, inſtead of 
writing poetry they only wrote verſes, and very often ſuch verſes as ſtood the trial 
of the finger better than of the car; for the modulation was fo imperfect, that they 
werc only found to be verſes by counting the ſyllables. | | 
If the father of criticifin has rig htly den. minated poetry 75 x3 — an imitati ve 
art, theſe writers will, without great wrony, loſe their right to the name of poets ; 
for they cannot be faid to have imitated any thing ; they neither copied nature for 
lite; neither painted the forms of matter, nor repreſented the operations of in- 
tellect: 5 5 
| Thoſe however who deny them to be poets, allow them to he wits. Dryden 
conteſſes of himſelf and his contemporaries, that they tall below Donne 1 in wit, 
but maintains that they ſurpaſs him in poetry. 
Ik Wit be well deſcribed by Pope, as being, © that which has been often thought, 
-« but was never before ſo well expreſſed,” they certainly never attained, nor ever 
fought it; for they endeavoured to be ſingular in their thoughts, and were carelets 
of tacir diction. But Popes account of wit is undoubtedly erroncous : he depreſics 


FN in the poilcition of Mr. Clark, Alcerftran of Londou, Dr. |. 


it 
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it below its natural is and reduces it from ſtrength of thought to happinels 
of 1 
bet is at once | wi and new, "nh w nich, a not 1 185 upon its 
firſt production acknowledged to be juſt; it it be at, which he that never found 
it wonders how he miſſed; to wit of this kind the metaphyſical poets have f Idom 
riſen. Their thoughts are often new, but ſeldom natural; they are not obvieus, 
but neither are they juſt; - and the waver, far tiom, wondering that he miſſed them, | 
wonders more frequently by what pervertencſ; cf induſtry they were ever found. 
But Wit, abſtracted from its citeCt; upon the hearer, may be more rigorouſly 
and philoſophically conſidered as a kind of diſeord:a concors ; a combination of diſ- 
ſimilar images, or diſcovery of occult reſemblances in things apparently unlike. Of 
wit, thus defined, they have more than enough. The mot hetercgenecus ideos are 
voked by violence together; nature and art are ranfacked for illuſtrations, com- 
pariſons, and alluſions; their learning inftructs, and their ſubtility ſurpriſes; but 
the reader commonly thinks his improvement dear ly bought, aud, * he lome- 
times admires, is ſeldom pleaſed. 5 
From this account of their compoſitions it t will be readily fend. that they | 
were not ſucceſsful in repreſenting or moving the affections. As they were wholly | 
_ employed on ſomething unexvcet.d and ſurpriſing, they had, no regard to that 
_ uniformity of ſentiment which enables us to conceive and to cxcite the pains and the ; 
pleaſures of other minds: they never enquired what, on any occaſion, they ſhould _ 
| have ſaid or done; but wrote rather as betolCers than partakers of human nature; 
as Beings looking upon good vn evil, impaſſi ve and at leiſure: as Epicurean deities * 
making remarks on the actions of men, and the viciffitudes of life, without intereſt 
and withcut emotion. Their courtſhip was void of fondneſs, and their Jamentation 
of forrow. Their wiſh was only to fay what they hoped had been never jzid before. 
Nor was the ſublime more within their reach than the puthetiek; for ti: ey never 
attempted that comprehenſion and expanſe of thaug ht which at once fills the whole 
mind, and of which the firſt effect is ſudden ft or; _ and the fecond ration] 
admiration. Sublimity is produced by ag regirtion, and littleneſs by n 
Great thoughts are always general, and conſiſt in 50 TR not limited by CXCCP= 
tions, and in defcriptions nut deſcending to e It is with great propricty 
that Subtlety, which in its original import means exility of particles, is taken in 
its metaphorical meaning for nicety of diſtinction. "Thuſe writers who lay on 
the watch for novelty could have little hope of greatnels,; for great things can- 
rot have <fcaped former obſervation. Their attempts were always analytick; 
they broke very image into fragments; and could no more repreſent, by their 
flender conceits and laboured particularitice, the proſpects of nature, or the ſcenes. 
of life, than he, who diflects a ſun-heam v. th a \ prifin, Cats Exh the Wile « ne 
gence Of a ünmmer noon. | 1 5 | 
What they wanted however of the ſublime, they endeavoure: to ſupphy by hs her- 
| b. le; their £mpificati n had no limits; 2 left not only rcͥn but iatty 1 ind 
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them ; and produced con nbinations of conſuſed magnifi-ence, that not on! could 
not be credited, lin cou not be imagined, e 
5 Vet oreat labor: „ directed by great abilities, is never whilly loſt: if they fre- 
quenily threw away their wit upon falle concen, they Viewite ſoractimes ſtruck 
out UNCXpectcd t.uth: It their conceits weis far-fe tched, they WCre often worth 
the carriage. To write on their plan, 1 it was at leaſt nec{fury tö cad and think. 
No man could be born a metaphyſical poct, nor aſſume the digvity of a writer, 
by deietiptions copied from deſeriptions, by imitations borrowed from imitations, 
by traditional i imagery, and bercditary hmilice, wy readineſs of rhyme, and volu- 
bility of ſyllables. | D 
In peruſing the works of this race of authors, the mind s cxerciſed either by 
recollection or inquiry; eicher ſomething already learned is to be retrieved, or ſome- 
thing new is to be examined. If their greamnets ſeldom elevates, their acuteneſs 
_ ctten ſurpriſes; if the imagination is not alwa 55 gratihed, at leaft the powers of re- 
flexion and compariſon are employed]; and in die mats of materials which 1 ingonious 
abſurdity has thrown together, genuine wit and uſeful knowl. doe may be for: etimes ; 
found, buried perhaps in groſinets of exprefil ion, but uicful to thoie who know 
their value; and fuch as, when they are expaiided to porſpicuity, and poliſhed to 
cle egance, may give luſtre to works winch nave nue * though lets copiduſ- : 
neſs of. ſentiment. 0 
This kind of writing, which was, n borrowed Goat Marin 10 and his 
ſo lowers, had been ee by the example of Donne, a mim of a very - 
exte five and various knowledge; and. by Jonſon, whoſe manner reſcrabled 
that of De nne more in dle rugeedneis of jus lines than in 1 the caſt of his ſeu- 
tler ns. | | | 
Wben tte romiiration was high 5 they had undoubtedly more imitator s, than 
time has l behind. Tiwir immediate tucculors, of whom anv remembrance 
ran be laid : femein, were Suckling, Waller, Denham, Cowlev, Cleiveland, and 
hen Denhan and Waller bunt another way to fame, by 8 tlie 
bartnanw of eur nurbers. XIilton ird the metaphyſick ſtyle only in his line; 
+, 


UDO! Ew but the n Lese Intl ut, at] excelled his DUCUCE ere 
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having as much ſeitritent and niore nnitick. Suckling neither tnpioved mals; 
| f „ 8 8 J + 
tient, HO Abenind⸗ ien. - Tu. faſhio: Alle ity © TEHLALLSHU chiefly * ith 


Cowly ; Sucking cout: rout teach it, and Milton Aiſcainceil it. 
Carricat REAARN Ns ure not 3 underſtogc wWirhout examples; and [ have 
tuersfore callected intanges of the modes of wrüing 3 b5 which this ſnecies of 
poete, for pceis they were called by tnemſclves and their admirers, was eaiinently 
dil inguiſhed. | | 
AC tho authors of this race wers perhaps more 2 3 of hab ng acini: od th: an 
unde ritgod, they fometimes drew their conceits from receſſes of lean ning not very 
much e, by common readers of poctry. Thus Cont y on Knowledge : 
The ſacred tree midft the fair orchard grew); 
Ihe pheenix LL did on it reſt, 
Ard Sit ki: pete .d neſt, 


That 


. 14 
That right Porphyrian tree which did true logic ſhew, 
Each leaf did learned notions give, | 
And th” apples were demonſtrauve : 
So clear their colour and divine, 


"The very ſhade they caſt did other lights outſhine, 


On Anacrcon continuing a lover in his old age : 


* 


Lore was with thy life entwin'd, 
Cloſe as heat with fire is join'd, 
A powerful brand preſcrib'd the dats 
Of thine, like Meleager' $ fate. 

Th' antiperiſtaſis of age 
More enſlam'd thy amorous rage. 


la the follow ing verſes we have an alluſion to a Rabbinical opinion concerning 7 

Anna: 2 8 

| Very 1 alle not: gire me | one | 
To live perpetually upon. 
The Perſon Love does to us fit, 
Like manna, has the taſte of all in it. 


Thus Donne ſhews his medicinal know ledge in ſome e encomiaſtck verſes: 4 


In ev ery thing there naturally grows 
A Balſamum to keep it freſh and new, | 
If *rwere not injur'd by extrinſique blows ; 5 
5 Your youth and beauty are this balm in you, 
But you, of learning and religion, | 
And virtue and ſuch ingredients, have made 
"MN mithi i date, whoſe Operation | 
Keeps off, or cures what can be done or ſaid, 


Though the following lines of Donne, on the bit night of the ear, have 
| comething in them too [ciiolaitic, they are not mclegant: 


This twilight of two cars, not paſt nor next, 
Some emblem is of me, or I of this, 
V\ ho, met-or-like, of {taff and form perplext, 
Whoſe what and where in diſputation is, 6 
It I ſhouid call me any thing, ſhould niits. 
I ſum the years and me, and tind me not 
Debtor to th? old, nor creditor to th! new, 
Thir cannot fay, my thanks I have forgot, 
Nor truit 1 this with hopes; and yu ſcarce true 
This bravery is, ſince theſe timez thew'd me you, "Yi (NYT. 
Tet incre abſtrute and profound is Donne rofl. — upon Aan a8 2 Wh. 10 colin: 
If men be worlds, there is in every on2 
Something to anſwer ia ſom proportion 
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All the world's riches : and in good men, this 
Virtue, our form's form, and our ſoul's foul is. 


OF thoughts ſo far fetched, as to be not only une n pet. d but un natu ral, ail 


1 their books are full. 


To a Lady, who wrote poeſics for tiugs. 


They, who above do various circles ſind, 


Say, like a ring th' æquator heaven does bind. 


When heaven ſhall be adorn'd by thee, 
(Which then more heaven than tis, will be) 
Tis thou muſt write the poeſy there, 

For it wanteth one as yet, 

| Then the ſun paſs through 't twice a year, 

4 begs — Tu anche the * of wit. 


Cow LEY, 


The difficulties which 3 been rife 4a tin yi _ lecke, 5 by 
- Cowley with ſtill more perplexity applied to Love: 


— 


Five years ago, (ſays ſtory) I lov'd you, 


For which you call me moſt inconſtant now; 
Pardon me, madam, you miſtake the man; 
For I am not the ſame that I was then, 
No fleſh is now the ſame *rwas then in me, : 
And that my mind is chang'd yourſelf may ſee. 


The ſame thoughts to retain till, and intents, = 


Were more inconſtant far: for accidents 


Muſt of all things moſt ee inconſtant prove, p 
If from one ſubje they t' another move: 


My members then, the father members were 
From whence theſe take their birth, which now are here. 
If then this body love what th' other did, 


*Twere inceſt, which by nature is forbid, 


Tie love of different women is, in geograplucal poetrr, compared to travels 


3 2h different countries: 


Tait thou not Hound each woman's breaſt 
(The land where thou haſt travelled) 7 
kither by ſavages poſſeſt, 
Or wild, and uninhabited? 
What joy could'ſt rake, or what epoſe, 
in countries ſo uncivilis'd as thoſc? 
Laſt, the ſcorching dog-ſtar, here 
KRages with immodceratc heat; — 
Whilſt Pride, the rugged Northern Bear, 
In others makes the cold too great. 


_Anq 
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And where theſe are temperate known, 
The foil 's all barren ſand, or rocky ſtone, | Cowrxv. 


A Lover, burnt up by his affection, is compared to * 


The fate of Xgypt I ſuſtain, 
And never feel the dew of rain 

From clouds which in the head appear; 
But all my too much moiſture owe 
To overflowing: of the heart below. | Cownay. 


The iow oppoſe his lady acquainted with the ancient laws of avgury and rites 
of lacrifice. 
And yet this death of mine, 1 fear, 
Will ominous to her appear : 
When ſound in every other part, 
”_ ſacrifice is found without an heart, 
For the laſt tempeſt of my death 
| Shall figh out that too, with my breath. 


That the chaos was 1 has been recited of old; ban whence the dif. 


ferent ſounds aroſe remained for a modern to dilcover : 


Th' ungovern'd parts no NF HP ERR knew ; 
An artleſs war from thwarting motions grew; 
Till they to number and fixt rules were brought, | : 
Water and air he for the Tenor choſe, 
Earth made the Baſe; the Treble, flame aroſe. 
: Cour. 


| The tears of lovers are e always of great \ noctical- account; but |, has ex= 
rended them into worlds. Fx the | lines are not any — they may be read 
gain: e e 
5 Oh a round ball 
A ako; that hath copies by, can lay, 
An Europe, Afric, and an Afia,- 
— And quickly make that, which was nothing, al. 
| So doth each tear, | 
Which thee doth wear, 
A globe, yea world, by that impreſſion grow, 
Till thy tears mixt with mine do overflow 
This world, by waters ſent from thee my heaven diſſolved ſo. 


On reading the nn lines, the re: rack r may perhaps cry Out——Cinfuſin wirſe 


car func, Ac 4. 


Here lies a ſhe ſun, and a he moon here, 

She gives the beſt light to his ſphere, 

Or each is both, and all, and fo 5 
They unto one another nothing owe, Dosxx. 


5 Who 
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Who but Donne would have thought that a good man is a teleſcope ? 
Though God be our true glaſs through which we ſee 


All, fince the being of all things 1s he, 
Yet are the trunks, which do to us derive 
Things in proportion fit, by perſpective 
Deeds of good men; for by their living — 
Virtues, indeed remote, ſeem to be near. 


| Who would imagine it poſſible that ! in a very few lines ſo many r remote idras 


counn be brought together : 


Since 'tis my doom, Love's underſhrieve 
Why this reprieve? 
Why doth my the adyowſon fly 
Izncumbency? 
To ſell thyſelf dolt thou intend 
By candle's end, | 
5 And hold the contraſt thus in doubt, 
ILl.ife's taper out? . 
Think but how ſoon the market an 
- Your ſex lives faſter than the males: 5 
And if to meaſure age's ſpan, 
The ſober Julian were th' account of man, 
Will you live by the fleet G regorian. PE 


i 


or enormous * diſgaſting be perboles, theſe may be examples: 


| By every wind that comes this way, 

Send me at leaſt a figh or two, 

Such and ſo many Pl] repay 
As ſhail themicly es make wands to get to you, 


In tears 11 waſte theſe 5 
By. Love lo vainly fed; 
So luſt of old the Deluge puniſhed. 


All arm'd in braſs the richeſt dreſs of war, 

(A diſmal glorious fight) he ſhone afar. 

The fun himfelf ſtarted with ſudden fright, 

To ſee his beams return ſo diſmal bright, 


An ul virial conſternat! ion: 


His bloody eyes he hurls Fe his "ON favs 


Tear up the ground; then runs he wild about. 
Laſhing ks angry tail and roaring out. 


| Exarvuraxy. 
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Orr. 
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Pes fta | 
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Beaſts cree ep into their dens, and tremble there; 
Trees, though no wind is {tirring, ſhake with fear; ; 
Silence and horror fill the place around: 
Echo it{cit dare ſcarce repeat the found, 
ey _ Cowrey, 
TH a IR hQions were often violent and unnatural. 


Of his Miſtreſs bathing. . 


The 6th around her crouded, as they do 
To tne falle light that treacherous fiſher's ſhevr, 
And all with as much eaſe my taken be, 
A the »t firſt took me: 
For nder dic light 1 iv clear 
Among the waves appear, 
Though every ni, ight the ſun himſelf let there. „ 
3 Cowrxr. 
The pic of a lover's name upon elaſs : 15 
My name engrav' 'd herein 
Doth contribute my firmnef; to this glass; 
Which, ever ſince that charm, hath been 
As hard as mr which grav dv it was. 8 i 
| Von 
Their conccits were fomctimes fight and rrifling. 5 


On an inconſtant voin an: - 


l He enjoys the calmy ſunſhine now, 
And no breath ſtirring heers, | 
In the clear heaven of thy brow, 
No ſmalleſt cloud appears. 
Isle ſees thee gentle, fair and gay, | 
> . walls the — April of thy May. | 
er pol Wed” 55 | Coviay 


| Upon: a paper W ritten with the juice of lem on, and read by the fre: . 


Nothing yet in thee is ſeen, 

But when a genial heat warms thee within, 

A neu- born wood of various lines there grows; 
Here buds an L, and there a B, N 
Here ſpouts a V, and there a 1, 

And all the flour iſuing letters Rand in rows, 

5 Cowrrr. 


——-y they bought ** fo novelty, they did not much ©nquire whether their al- 
uſions w cre to things high or lor, elegant or css! * hether they compared the 
| Inte to the greats ar tha great to the lutle. 
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Made up the whole again of every part, 


%%% e 
Thot: 5 * 8 A * 1 1 
Dine unn WwWaAILYF: I 4 er. 
FRE IN 2 * 6 / i EE 
Gently, ah gent, N edi TY 1 
„ ß 2 1 . a 
Tue wound, vin vou voutfelf have made 
J3JVVVVVVC be neck wet 
4 4A walks Heute 1188 Wo. et \ HET I's 
Which 1 . 1 1 
zen manes hie of voin hand àttald. 
n * 'Y 0 ets 5 * r* . 
| Core: . O1 þ it} 044. «1s. IJ wy 
Fer I I WEUKR 2. zune BIOW OD 
|  CowLtr; 


8#.:7; . He OS . oy 1 ! 195 . I =. "i 
NMaito!, TH LNICTLIVOL WOT 0 — Heel lac e, 


”; » BE 4 jy | 
Taro“ all the turns of iat er's maze did tia-s 


Grat Naur e S WEI Wes, « clock in pie Ges took, ; © 


On all the ſprings and Imalleſt wheels did look 


Of lie and motion, and wich equal art 


Cowr xv. 


Acal- pit has not oſten ſound its poet; ; but that it m. Wi not wont id due honours 


Cleiv clan! nas paralleled it w th the Sun: 


The moderate value of our oviltleſs ore 


| Makes no man atheiſt, and no woman whore; 


Yet why ſhould hallow'd veltal's ſacred ſhrine 


| Deſerve more honour than a flaming mine? 
Theſe pregnant wombs of heat would litter be, 
Than a few embers, for a deity. 

ad he our pits, the Perſian would admire 


No ſun, but warm's devotion at our fre : 


He'd leave the trotting whipſter, and prefer 
Our profound Vulcan *bcve that waggoner. | 


For wants he hear, or light? or would have ſtore 
Or both? 'tis here: and what can ſuns give more? 


Nay, what's the fun but, in a different name, 
A coal- -pit rampant, or a nune on flame ! 55 


Then let this truth reciprocally run, 


The ſun 5 Heaven”; 3 coalery, aud coals our fan. 


De. th, a Yeo : 
No family 
Fer rigg 0 a Curl for heaven's diſcovery, 
. ith whom more veaturers might boldly dare 
Venture their if tales, with him in Joy 10 hare. 


Dos x : 


* 


Their thouchits and 1 ons were ſometimes  grokly Sid and ſuch as ny 


ñgurcs r licence can FLCORCLE to che uerztaudi::g. 


A L. wer 


Death ſhould a thing 
| Thar thou ſhould It come to ite it © again ia ne 


n 


A L ver n-ther dend nor alive: 


Then down I laid my bead 


Down on col: earth ; and fone 2 white 23 ed. 


And my fred foul to a range lomewhere ed: 
Ab, ſottiſh foul, {il 1, | 
When back i» its cage ann f ſaw eit ty 5 
Foot to reſume ber broken obain ! 
And row her 5:!loy here again! 
Foul, to that bc! , 0 tetürn | 
: v. he re it condemn'd and dell is to burn! 
Once dead, how can it he, 
to 1 pleaſant {11 29 thee, 


A Lover's hezrt, a hand re nad. . 


. Wos oe to her ſtubborn heart, if once mine come 


Into the ſelt-ſame room, 
"Twill tear and blow up all within, 
Like a grenado ſhot into a magazin. | 
Then fhall Love keep the aſhes, and torn parts, 
Of both our broken hearts 
Shall out of both one new one make 3 
From her's tht allay; ; an mine, the metal cike 


The te Propagation of Light: 


BY £251 1111 nk 


Fat a NT. refs beloved is fairer in idca than in rect, is by Cowley thus 


4 


Y 


=) 
d*. 


QI . 


0 " 
* 
N10 


Or 


* 


Its, 


The Prince's favour is difas'd © o'er all, | 
From which all fortunes, names, and natures fall; 


Then from thoſe wombs of ſtars, the Bride” $ bright eyet, 


At every glance a conſtellation flies 


8 And ſowes the court with ſtars, and doth prevent 


la light and power, the all-ey'd fir mament: 
Firſt her eye kindles other ladies“ eyes, 

Then from their beams their jewels luftres riſe 
And from their jewels torches do take fire, 
And all is warmth, and light, and good deſire. 


9 


Dovys, 


ere in very little care. to cothe thei notions with elegance of dreſs, 


mils the notice and the praſe which are _ gained by thote, 


but are mare diligem to aorn their tho: ugh 


Thou in my fancy doſt m. ach ligher 228 
Tun women can be plac a by N. tu ind; 


EX” 
Cy - 
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And I muſt needs, I'm ſure, a loſer be, 
To change thee, as thou'rt . for very thee. 


That pray er and labour ſh »uld cc-operate, are chus taught by Donne: 


In none but us, are ſuch mixt engincs found, 
As hands of double office ; for the ground 
We till with them; and them to heaven we raiſe ; 
Who prayerleſs labours, or, without this, prays, 
Doth but one e half, that's one. | 


By the ſame author, a common — the anger of proeraſtination, 1s thus 
Hluftratcd 


— That which I ſhould have begun 
In my youth's morning, now late mult be done; 
And I, as giddy travellers muſt do, > 
Which ſtray or fleep all diy, and having loſt 
Light and irengrh, dark and wu i'd, muſt then ride poſt. 


All that man has to do is to live aud d dic; ” . am of humanity | iS — 
v7 Donne in the following lines: 


Think in how poor a priſcn thou dug le; . 
Aſter enabled but to ſuck and cry. e 
Think, when *twas grown to moſt, twas a poor inn, 1 
province pack'd up in two yards of 8 
nd that uturo d, or threaten'd with a rage 
U ſiekneſſas, or their true mother, age. 
Bit think thor death hath now enfranci.is'd thee ; 3 
Duca hait thy expanſion now, and liberty ; ; 
Think, that a ruſty picce ditcharg'd is flown 
La pieces, ad the bullet is his own, | 
And freely £3: this to thy ſoul allow, 


"FIG toy | "in ** think thy foul batch! d but now. 


THE V W ere doe uncs delle 55 —— Conley . apoſtrophije: 
eee : ö 8 
= — hoo tyrant, which Jeav mY no man free! 
Thou ſubile thief, from whom nought ſafe can be! 
Thou murtherer, which haſt kill'd, and devil, which wouldit dama me, 


Thus he ac! Ur eltcs his Miſtreſs: 
Thou who, in many a propriety, 
So truly art the fun to me, 
Add one more likeneſs, which I'm "BR you can, 
And let me and my ſun beget a man, 
Thus he repreſents the metlitations of a Lover: 


Though in thy thoughts ſcarce any wats hays been 
So much az of original fin, 8 | ouch 


Cc O. . 21 


Such A thy beauty wears as might 
De fires in dying confeſt faints excte, © 
Thou with range adultery _ 
Doft in each breaſt a brothct keep; 
Awake, all men do lult ior thee, 
— And ſome enjoy thee when they ilcep. 


The true Taſte of Tears. 


| Hither with cryſtal vials, lovers, come, 
And take my tears, which are love's wine, | 
And try your miltreſs' tears at home; 

For all are falſe, that tate r not "Jo like n mine. 5 
55 8 Doxxz. 
| This is yet n more indelicate : 

- As the ſweet ſweat of roles in a \ Gill, 
As that which from chaf* muſk-cat's pores doth will, 
As the almighty balm of th' early Eaſt, 
Such are the ſweet drops of my miſtreſs' breaſt. 
And on her neck her ſkin ſuch luſtre fers, 
They ſeem no ſweat-drops, but pearl coronets; 
Rank * froth — — — defiles. . 
oe eee 1 
| THEIR expreſſions hmetime raiſe horror N rhen they intend perhaps to be pa- 
thetic: 3 , 
As men in hell an 6 S 1 
So from all other ills am I, 8 
Free from their known formality : 
But all pains emincnily lie in thee, 
cowrzv. 


THEY were not always ſtrictly curious, 3 whether the opinions from which they 
drew their illuſtrations were true z it was enough that they were popular. Bacon 
remarks, that fore falſchoods a continued by tradition, becauie they ſupply com- : 
miodicus alluſions. 1 „„ e 

1 gave a piteons groan, and fi it broke ' 
In vain it ſomething would have tpok-: 
The love too ſtrong tor 't was, 
Like poiſon put into a Venice-glaſs. 
| | Cowr xv. 


IN forming deſcriptions, they looked out not for images, but for conceits. Niglu 
has been a common ſubject, which pocts have contended to adorn Dryden's 
Night | is well known; Donne's is as follows: —_ ; 

Thou ſceſt me here at midnight, now all reſt: 
Time's dea 4 1 55 water 3 Whett ail nunds dive 


To-morrow's 


. r U 1 


To-morrow's buſineſs, when the labourers have 

Such reſt in bed, that their laſt church- yard grave, 

Subject to change, will carce be a type of this, 

Now when the client, whole lait hearing is 

To-morrow, flecps; when the condemned man, 

Who wicn he ones his eyes, rt hut them then 
* Fe 


Again by death, althurgh {:4 watch he keep, 


; Doth practiſe dyn, 2 by « little OY » | 


Thou at this midni,,! ue feet u 
1 al be however cenfefied cf ikofe 


ſubjects ofien unneceFuily ad un; 
Can be properly adwittge ti lr COP! 17 ut Ef Aru! 


What Cowley nas written u Den! 1 5 5 ne. Anu 
: 2 I lope, wholc weak being ruin“ 7. 


- Alike if it lacceed, aud-it it nis 


r* 7 _ 1 k P ot PETER K ö f {1 . I * 
Whom 8000 101 wil docs qual! COT ONE: 


An d both the horas Cf Pat's lemma mw 


Fi *\ ri . *. * FE „ 0 — 1 
| Van niuOWw, WillCil doſt vad Jain 4 


Both at full ngon aan pert. nicht 


ow 


oo bling thee; > 
If things then from their end u 


118 Dave nut a polibilicy 5 


Hope, thou bold taſter of delight, 


V ho, whilſt thou fhould' but tade, d. 
Thov bring'ſt us an eſtate, yet leav'ſt us poor, 


By clogging it with legacies before ! 
The joys which we entire ſhould mm : 
Come deflower'd virgins to our bed; 

Good fortunes without gain imported be, 


5 Such mighty cuſtom 's paid to thee: 
Por joy, like wine, kept cloſe does better taſte ; 
If it take air before, its ſpirits waſte. 


To the f Mowing compar iſon of a man that travels, and his wit that ſtays at 
. home, with a pair of comp alles, it may be doubted w hether ablurdity Or n, 


has the better claim: 


Our two ſouls therefore, which are one, 
Though I muſt go, endure not yet 


A breach, but an expanſion, 
Like gold to air; — beat. 
If they be two, they are two ſo 


As ſtiff twin- compaſte S are two. 


Thy foul the fixr foot, makes no ſhow 


* fab r i the | Pp * 4 * * * 7 7 2 — 12 
ener, udien, . was Winn! 


14 _ . 


happy call, 
*Tis Hope is the mot} SUED 3 of 


! 


44 = 


*p * 
Ou! 


— 


they ar” npen common 
ck ſpeculation 


y be admircd, 


in ite 


4 ot 111\ ention. 
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1 5 MX 27 * 8 6 
A 4 tout it in the centre ft, 


0 g 1 1 8 . ** 1 6 #*4/% «43: 
Letten the: cther Far COU roam, 
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II. AVI 18 thus end. ay ured to en n 4 genrtaf repre fer mation of the tyle 
and {entiments Oi. tlie me A. hy cal pocte, it is NO proper to cxan ne p: uticularly 
the works of Oakes who.) Was almoſt dae at ot that Faces and N bea the 
| beſt. | | 
= His Miſc Ilanies contain a Cc: Wehen of i rt compoſiti tions, written A 1 s they T 
were dictated by a mind at leiſure, and fome as they were called forth by different 
; occaſions ; with great variety of ityle and ſentiment, trom burleſque levity to awful 
grandeur. Such an affemblage of diverſificd excellence no other poet has hitherto 
afforded. To chooſe the beſt, among many good, is one of the moſt hazardous at- 
tempts of criticiſm. I know not whether Scaliger himſelf has perſuaded many readers 
do join with him in his preferc nce of the two favourite odes, which he eſtimates in his 
' raptures at the value of a kinzdom. L will however venture to recommend Cow- 
ley's fuſt piece, which ought to be inſcribed 72 my mul, for want of which the 
ſecond couplet is without reference. When the title is added, there will ſtill re- 
main a defect; for every piece onght to contain in {If whatever i 18 neceſſary to 
| make it in telligible. Pope has ſomes epita whe without names; which are therefore 
epitaphs to be lett, occupied indecd for the preſent, bit hardly appropriated. 
Tue ode on Wit is almoſt without a rival. ns vas about the time Center that 
it, which had been till then uſed for Tctiecliz „ in conti adiſtinction to il, 
took the meaning, whatever it be, 1 which i: no bars. = pe ons 

Or all the paſſages in which ports have evompiitied their own precepts, none 
wil caſily be found of g greater excellence tin 1247 i waich Conley condemns exu- 
rance of Wit : 5 


Yet "tis not to adorn and on! each part, 
That ſhews more coit — + mp 

Jewels at noſe and lips bur il! af pcar; | 
Rather than all thines wir, et none be nete. | - 
| Several lights will not be cen, 
If there be nothing elfe beweg 

Men doubt, becauſe they {Un ts ie if tu' the 
If thoſe be ſtars which pain! e gas 


In 


24 F 
In his verſes to Lord Falkland, whom every man of his time was proud to 
praiſe, there arc, as there muft be in all Cowley's compoſitions, ſome ftriking 
thoughts; but they are not well wrought. His chgy on Sir Henry Wotton is vi- 
gorous and happy, the ſerics of thoughts is caty and natural, and the concluſion, 
thoug! a little weakened by the intrufion of Akxar er, is elegant and forcible. 
It may be remarked, that in this Elegy, and in moſt of his encomiĩaſtic poems, | 
| he has forgotten or neglected o name his heroes. 
In his poem on the death of Harvey, there iz much * but little paſſion, a 
very juſt and ample delincation of ſuch virtues as a ſtudious privacy admits, and ſuch 
intellectual excellence as a mind not vet called forth to action can difplay. He knew 
how to diſtinguiſh, and how to commend the qualities of his companion; but 
when he wiſhes to mike, us weep, he forgets to weep himſelf, and diverts his 
ſorrow by imagining hae his crown of bave, if he had it, would crac#le in the 
fire. It is the oil fote of this men e worſe for being true. The bay-lcaf 
crackles remarkably as it burns; as tree this property was not aſſigned it by 
chance, the mind muſt be t Mourht fuicient y at caſe that could attend to ſuch mi- 
nuteneſs of piyftologs. But tae power of Cowley is not fo much to move the af- 
teetic ns, as * - > exerciſe the understanding. . : 

Ie Gricle is a compoſition unrivalled and alone : ſuch gaiety of fancy, ſuch 
ene of exhreſnon, ſuch varied fintlitude, ſuch a ſueceſſion of images, and fuch 
a dance of words, it is in vain to expect except from Cowley. His ftrenethalways | 
appears i in his agility, his volatil! ty is not the flutter of a light, but the bound of an 

Cle ſtic mind. His levity never Fewves his I -arning belund it; the moraliſt, the po- 
Iticiang and the critick, mit ave their infuence even in this airy frolick of genius. 
T5 ſuch a performance Suckiing covid have brought the gaicty, but not the no- 
i leége; Dryden could av: fame: ine) ied the knealcdec „ but not the gaicty. 
The verics to Davenant, winch arc vigorouſly begun, and happily concluded, 
Conta ſome hiints of criticii very jultlo conceived and happily cxprefled. Cow ley's 
critical ahilinie; have not bcc tufhc cently obſerved : the few deciſions and remarks 
which his prefaces and his notes on the Davideis ſupply, were at that time acceſſi- 
_ 605 to Erglith literature, aud iu fuch ſkill as raiſes our wiſh for more examples. 
The lincs from Jerſey ate a ys curious and picaling ſpecimen of the familiar 
efcending to the burleiquc. | | 
His two ractiical diſquiſitions r and againjt Re ko are no mean foecimens of 
metaphyſical poctry. The ſtanzis againſt k -nowledge produce little conviction. In 
thoſe which aro intended to nk the human facultics, Reaion has itz proper taſk 
alkgned it; thit of judging, not of things revealed, but of ine reality of revelation. 
In che verſes. for Reaton is a paſt T0 which | Bentley, in the only Engliſh verſes wich 
he is 3 to have Written, KCCINS to have c: P though WI: h te inter ionity af 
am imitator. 
Tha lol Book like the eighth ſohere doth fins 
Win thyunfand lights of truth divine, 
So nua2clcfs che ſtars that to our eve 
It makes all but one galaxy: | In = 


CO WL EY: 55 26 
PL Yet Reaſon mult aſſiſt too; for in ſeas 


So vaſt and dangerous as theſe, 
Our courſe by ſtars above we cannot know . 
Without the compaſs too below. 


Atte this, ſays Bentley *: 
Who travels in religious jars, 
Truth mix'd with error, ſhade with rays, 
Like Whiſton wanting pyx or ſtars, 
In ocean wide or ſinks or ſtrays. | 


"Con ley ſcerns to have had, what Milton is believed to have wines, the cl to 
rate his own performances by their juſt value, and has tuerefore cioſed his Mi 8 
with the verſes upon Cratha, which apparentiz excel all that have gone beſore them, 
and in which there are Denties wi Mich common auth ars may Juſt ly think not only : 
above their attainment, but „Dove their ambition. 1 
To the Miſcellanics fucoced te Anacreontiques, or parai Wader 8 of | 

ſome little poems, Which put. huwever jultly, under ic name cf Anacreon. Of 
thoſc ſongs dedicated to feſtivity and galete, in whic u even the m Maiity is voloptuoue, 
and which teach nothing but the enjoyment of the pretent Cav, he has given rather a 
pleaſing than a faithful repreſentation, having retained their ſpritclineſs, but loft tlleir 

_ fimplicity. The Anac reon cf Cowley, lixc the Homer of Pope, has admitted the 
decoration of ſome moflern graces, by which he 1 is undoubtediy more amiable to com- 
mon ronders, and perhhps, if they would noneſtly declare their own perceptions, to far 


dhe greater part of thoſe whom courteſy and ignorance are contentto ſtyle the Learned. 


I beſe little pieces will be found more finiſhed in their kind than any other of 
 Cowley's works. The diction thews nothing of the mould of time, ani the ſenti- ; 
ments are at no great diſtance from our preſent habitudes of thought. Real wirth = 
muſt be always natural, and nature is uniform. Men have been wiſe | in very dif- | 


ferent as: but they have always laughed the ſame way. 


Levity of thought naturally 3 familiarity of language, a hs familiar 
part of language continues long the fame : the dial. gue of comedy, when it is tran- 
ſcribed from popular manners 5 real life, is read from age to age with equal plea- 
5 ſure. | The artifices of inverſion, by which the eſtablithed order of words is changed, 
or of innovation, by which new words or new meanings of words are introduced, 
is praQtiſed, not * thoſe who talk to be underftt 50d, but by theſe who write to be 
admired, 
The Anacreontiques therefore of "EVE give now all the e which 3 ever 
gave. If he was formed by nature for one Ki: def writing more than for ancther, 
his power ſeems to have been greateſt in the familiar and the f-Rive, 

The next claſs of his poems is called The L. Ares , of which it is not neceſſary to 
ſclect any particular pieces for praiſe or c hre. They have all the fame beauties 
and faults, ny in the lame Proportions They are written with exuberance 


* Dodfej's Coeftion of — val V. E. 5 
Ve SL, L | | + ot 
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of wit, and with copiotiſne t of oarning; wad it : tins aſſerted by Sprat, that the 
pl-nitude of the writer's knowl doc flow. in wo 2 lu page, fo that the reader is 
commonly furprited into 1100 LPT, enunt. Bat, conſidered as the verics of a 

lover, no man that has cv. r „ec wil muck commend them. They arc neither 
courtly nor patlieticæ, have ncitger oallanty nor fondneſs, His praiſes are too far 


ſought, and ico hy perbetical, either to expreis love, or to excite it; every ſtanza = 


is crouded with darts and ta ames, w. ith wounts and _ with mingled — and 
with broken Marts on | EE 
3 he principal artifice by which The A. 1 Ireſs i is filled with conceits is Very ca- 
picu. 17 deſcr bed by Addiſon. Love 1s by _owley, as by other ports, expreſſed 
metaphorically by game and fre; ard that wel. ich is true of real fire ts ſaid of love, or 
Ag eνive fire the ſame word in the jame ſentence retaining both ſignifications. Thus, 
« obſerving the cold regard of ls mittret eves, and at the ſame time tl, eir power 
4 of pro- lucing love in hie, he canfiders them as burning glaſſes made of ice. 
& F: mg nümſelf able to live in the greateſt extremities of love, he concluds the . 
« terrid 226 to be habitable, Upon the dying of a tree, on which he had cut 
4 his wves, he oblerves; that his flames had burnt up and withered the tree. 
Thie conceits Addiſon calls mixed wit; that is, wit which conſiſts of thoughts | 
| trac in one ſenſe of the expreſſion, and falſe in the other. Adaliſon's repreferntation : 
is ſufficiently indulgent. That confuſion of mages may entertain for a moment; 
but being unnatural, it ſoon grows weariſome. Cowley delighted in it, as much 
28 if he had invented it; but not to mention the ancients, he might have found it 
full- blown in modern Italy. Thus Sannazaro: 
„ Aſpice quam variis diſtringar Leſbia curis ! 
Uror, & heu! noſtro manat ab igne liquor; 
Som Nilus, ſumque tna ſimul; reſtringite e 
0 N aut lacrimas ebibe flamma meas. 


| Q; 10 # the ſevere theologian: of that time cenſured him as having publiſhed 4 
Loc of profane and Infeviews Verſes. From the charge of cb the con- 
ſtant tendur of his life, which ſeems to have been eminently virtuous, and the ge- 
neral tendency of his opinions, which diſcover no irreverence of religion, muſt 
de tend him; but that the acculation of lalcivic.uſneſs 18 unjuſt, the 5. of his 
works will ſufficiently cvince. 


 Cowley's Aiſtreſs has no power of Sa : « ſhe plays round the head, but 5 


| & reaches not the heart. Her beauty and abſence, her kindneſs and crue! tv, het 
diſdain and inconſtancy, e no correſpondence of emotion. His poet tical ac- 
cunt of the virtues of plants, and colours of flowers, is not peruſed with more 
x ſluggiſh frigidity. The compoſitions are ſuch as might have been written for pe- 
nance by a hermit, or rer hire by a plulofophical rhymer who had only heard of 
another ſex; tor they turn che mind enly on the writer, whom, wit}, out thinking on 
a woman but as the ſubject for his tals, we ſomctimes eftecra as learned, and 
ſumctimes deiptle as triſling; ala ays admire as ingenious, a and always condemn as 
— COHN al. 


This 


W 'S 
The Pindarique Odes are now to be conſidered; a Tr of compoſition, which 
Cowley thinks Pancirolus might have counted in his lift of the left Inventions of : 
antiquity, and which he has made a bold and vigorous attempt to recover. 

The purpoſe with which he has paraphraſed an Olympic and Nem@:n Ode, is 
by himſelf ſufficiently explained. His endeavour was, not 10 ſhew preciſely what 
Piudar ſpote, but his manner af ſpeaking. Ne was therefore not at all reſtrained 
to his expreſſiens, nor much to his ſentiments; nothing was required of him, but 

not to write as Pindar would not have written. To . 
Of the Olympic Ode tle beginning is, L think, 3 abe de the W in elegance, 
and the concluſion below it in Urengch. The connection is fe pplied with great 

perſhicuity, and the tha ughte, which tn a render of les Fill ſem thrown together 
by chance, are concatenated without am ruption. Though the F.oolih ode 
caiinot be called a tronflatien, it ray be very nroperly confuleed as a commentary. 
The {pirit cf Findar is imd ed nt £ ery Ware 1 b preſerved. 9 fei- 

Owing pretty lines are m fu! a5 - 's decp nn was wid: 50 pour: : LOB 
| If in rw“ top Where tou 
itt' iu bete: thy ered for, 

I id Ailpheus' fire“ * | 
* in iny ven let hon take de r, = 
M, verſe, great Rlica's lon, which i 1s 

TY Lolty as that, and fm: 200th as this. 9 | „ 
In the Mens in ode the reader mutt, m mere juſtice to Pindar, obſerve that 
wv whatever | is ſaid of the original new man, her tender ferebead and ber horns, is 
_ tuperackicd by his e it who has many other * of words and ry un- 
| —_ ta The on: TING n d 
| ine table, free for er e gueſt, 

No N bt will thee admm, 
Art Feat more upon thee, than thou on it. 35 5 

He ſometi mes e > 3 is author's thougſits without improving them. In the 
Olempionick an . tn is mentioned in a fir ale word, and Cowley ſpends three | 
; lines in fring by ms Cy [7.41165 Strecwm, Me axe told of I hcron's bounty, with | 5 

a hint art le had ener Nies, which Cow! v thus en larces in; hyning In roſe : 
ut ia this tl nklct: world the giver 
Is cnvicd even by the reccirer; 

"Tis-now te cheap and frugal Caſhion 
Rather to hide than ven the obligation; : 

Nav dis much wenſe than to 3 OT 
: e 4 artifioe docs arc 
W 6645 ant 1617s to d. - 
Let 1 ſhould ten! > Me r | | 
It is hard to ce hab a wan of the firft rank in learning and ws Wie? hg 
was dealing cut tach minute morality wich feeble diction, . Ji ine, Eiche 
waking or dre. ming, that by tate Pincler. 


m. 2* 


5 be dane. 
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In the following odes, where Cowley chooſes his own ſubjects, he ſometi nes 
riſes to dignity truly Pindarick ; and, if ſome deficiencics of langrage be forgiven, 
his ſtrains are ſuch as thoſe of the Theb:in Bard were to his contemporaries : 

| Begin the ſong, and ſtrike the living lyre : 
Lo how the years to come, a numerous and well-fitted quires 
All hand in hand do decently advance, 
And to my ſong with ſmooth and equal meaſure dance; 
While the dance laſts, how long ſoe'er it be, 
My muſick's voice ſhall bear it company; 
Till all gentle notes be drown'd 
In the laſt trumpet's dreadful ſound. 
After fuch enthuſiaſm, who will not lament to find the poet conclude with lines > 
like theſe: 
But 1 my „ Muſe— 3 
Hold thy Pindaric Pegaſus cloſely i in, 
Which does to rage begin 
—Tis an unruly and a hard-mouth'd 1 * 
"Twill no unſkilful touch endure, - | 
But flings writer and reader too that ſi ts not t ſure. 


The fault of Cowley, and perhaps of all the writers of the mephybecal race, is 
that of purſuing his thoughts to the laſt ramifications, by which he loſes the gran- 


deur of generality; for of the greateſt things the parts are little; what is little can 


be but pretty, and by claiming dignity becomes ridiculous. Thus all the power of 
deſcription is deſtroyed by a ſcrupulous enumeration ; and the force of metaphors 
is loſt, when the mind by the mention of particulars is turned more upon the original 
than the lecondary lenſe, more upon that from which the iLuftration | 18 draun than 
_ that to which it is applied. ” 
Of this we have a very eminent example in the ode intituled The Muſe, „ who 
goes to take the air in an intellectual chariot, to which he harnefles Fancy and 
Judgment, Wit and Eloquence, Memory and Invention: how he diſtinguiſhed 
Wit from Fancy, or how Memory could properly cor tribute to Motion, he has 
not explained; we are however content to ſuppoſe that he could have juſtified his 
own fiction, and with to ſee the Mule begin her « career; but there | is yet more to | 


L te fibes Nature mount, and le. 
The coachman Art be ſer; 
And let the airy foormen, running all beſide, 
Make a long row of goodly pride; 
Figures, conceits, raptures, and ſentences, 
In a well-worded dreſs, 
And innocent loves, and pleaſant truths, and uſeful ics, 
In all their gaudy /werzes, 
Every mind is now diſguſted with this cumber of magnificence; yet I cannot 
reſuſe myſelf the four next lines: 
| Mount, 


CO fr £9 


Mount, ol:rious queen, thy travelling throne, 
An" bil it to put on; 
For long though cheerful is the way, 
And life alas allows bat one ill winter's day. 


In the ſame ode, celebrating the power cf the Mule, he gives her preſcicnce, or, 
in poetical language, the foreſiglit of events hatching in futurity; but having once 
an egg in his m 1 he cannct Boeder to ſhew us that he — what : an egg ; 
contains: | 

Thou into the cloſe neſts of Time doſt peep, 
And there with a piercing eye 

Through the firm ſhell and the thick white :doſt 7 

ears to come a- forming lie, 

Cloſe in their ſacred fecundine aſleep. 


"The fame thought | is more generally, and therefore more Pen expreſſed 
i by Cafimir, a a writcr, who has many of the beauties and faults of Cowley: 


Omnibus mundi Dominator horis 
_ Aptat urgendas per inane pennas, 

Pers adlns nido latet, & futuros 

— TCreſcit in annos. 


Cop lev, * er was his ſubject, ſeems to have been carried, by a bind of det. 

tiny, to the light and the familiar, or to conceits which require {till more ignoble 

_ epithets. A flaughter i in the Red Sea ncw dies the waters name; and England, 
during the Civil War, was Albion no more, nor to be named from white. It is 
ſurely by fome faſcination not cafily ſurmounted, that a writer pzoteſſing to revive 
the. noble * and higheſt writing in verſe, makes this addreſs to et new year: 


Nay, if thou lov'ſt me, gentle year, 
Loet not fo much as love be there, 5 
Vain fruitleſs love I mean; for, _= year, 
Although I fear, 
There's of this caution little need, 
Vet, gentle year, take heed 
Ho thou doſt make 
Such a miſtake; 
Such love I mean alone 
As by thy cruel predeceſſors has how 8 3 
For, though I have too much cauſe to doubt it, 
I fain would try, for once, if life can live without i it. 


The reader of this will be inclined to aye out with Prior— ; 
Cui, . 
Hou poor to this was Pindar's Alyle ! 


Lven thoſe who cannot perhaps find in the Iſthmian or Nemæan ſongs what Anti- 
quity has — the:n to a mall a at cat le: thay they are ill re preſented by 


ſuch 


1 COW x. 


fuch puny poetry; and ail will determine that, if lis be the old Theban ſtrain. 
it is not wor ty of teyiral. | 
= * ee ee . 133 "a . . | | | 
To the difproporticn and mcongriity of Capt fontimats inuft be added the 
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the hig eit U. * Ve of WT LING in vorte, Winch, aecor . 0 Spots i; ci fy 42 be 
| prefer od jo; ts near affizity to ps eſc. ND | LOIN 5 „„ 
Kita lax «ad lawleſs v eriihcation ſc) much concealed tho ECHCICNELS of the bare 
ren, and flattered the laz ine ſs of the idle, that it immediat: cly overſyread cur books 
cf poetry; all the boys and girls caught the pleaſing faſhion, and they that could do 
nothing elſe could write like Pindar. q he r:ghts of antiquity were invaded, and 
diſorder tried to break into the Latin: a pocm * on the Sheldonian Thcatre, in 
which all kinds of verſe are ſhaken together, is unhappily inierted in the Muſee 
Anglican. Pindarilm prevailed above halt a century; but at aft died * 95 
away, and other imitations fupply its place. 
Ihe Pindarique Odes have ſo long enjoy ed the hi, cheſt degree of poctical repu- 
tation, that I ain not willing to difwnif; them with ad cenſure; and ſurcly 
though the mode of their ee e be erre ncous, yet many parts detorve at le: ft = 
that adwiration which is dur to grcat comprehenſion of knowl-dge, and gr cat fer- 
tilitv of fanov. The thoughts are often rv, and often Qriking £3 but the greatneſs | 
of ons part is Ciforace by tho liubenets of another; and total neolivence of lan- 
©uage girts the. N eſt 1 ms the appearance of n fahrt auguſt in the plan, 
but mean u the intgerials. Yet ſurcly ihole verſes are not without 2 jolt claim to 
praſe; of Mhich it may = lauch with truth tat 19 nan but Cowles could hare 
writt ten them. | ge N 1 


„ Publiſhed in qnarta. 1649, Und * re ? 14 6 Tha a Cat * 2 75 5 1 e "1 1 1 5 1 Sel. 
% Hotuanum in ſolennibus magniſici Operis Fenin, Recitatinm Juli de , unnd 15 595 4 
' Corhetty Owen, A. B. l. Chr. Albumng Anthon.“ E. 
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The Davies now icmains to be cenſidered; a poem which the author deſigned 
to have extended ta twelve books, merely, as he makes no ſcruple of declaring, 
becauſe the Eueid hy that number; but he had leifure or pertevcrance oniy to 
write the third part. Epick poems have been leii ur fviihed by Virgil, Statius, 
Spenſer, and Cowiey. That we have ut the whole Davideis is, however, not 
much to be regretted; for in ulli. decals Cowley 1 tacitly at leaſt, confelled 
t: have miicarried. e not many caampics ot fo great a wort; produced | 
by an author general; r. and 


generally prailed, chat has crept tarmugl a cent ury 
ith fo little Ke W iatever 18 faid of Cowicy, is meant of his other works. 
Of the Davic'ts no Mentivit is ade; If never appeats i boobs, nor CINCTEES in 


N 7 ad. , "IT . 19 74 r „ | LS *{ Ir. K >. 1 . 
converiation. B tlie eaten it has Fern once quoted; b. W c nas Once 


bern proiſed; and by Hupen i e Vie Fecknoc, it has once been imitated; 
nor do 1 recollect mich other netice from its publication till now, in clie w hole 
tucceſſion of Engliſli literature. : 
Ot this Flence and neglect, if the reaſon be inguired, it will be found partly | 
in the choice of the fub' ts aid partly in the performance of the work. 
Sacred! Hiſtoty has been always read vita ſubmiſſive reverruce, and an imogi- 
5 nation OV raed and controlled. | VV — h; aVe been accuſtomed do dus lec 1 Wh! the 
nakedne and fimplicity of the aut] ientic narrativ e, and to repoſe on its veracity 
with ſuch humble confidence, as ſuppreſſes curioſity. We go with che hiſtorian as 
he goes, and. top with him when he ſtops. All de 'n is frivolous and 
vain; all add! tion d that which is already ſufficieut for the purpoſes of rel: ion, 
| ſeems not only vſcles, but in ſome degree profane. 5 : 
Such events as were produced by the viſible interpoſition 1 "ON Na Por wer are 
? above the power of hank aan genius to dignify, The miracle of Creation, however. 
it may teen with tnages, is beſt derived with _etle: Jitfufion of 3 Fl. | 
| bade ti; '& W2 1rd, ana they Were Mace. a 
We are t told that Saul 2 was troubled with an evil ſpirits from this Coty | takes 
An opportunity of G&icribing hel] 4 2 i telling the hiſtory of Lucifer, who Was, he 
days, 

- Once a of a g ed hoſt of frites, 

Like Heſper leading forth the ſpanoled nights; ; 

Put down like lightning, which him ſtruc * he came, 


And roar'd at his first F into the fla: 


i -ucifer makes nl pee cb to the inferior agents of . n which there is 
farmething of heutheniſm, an ther f re of Impropriety; and, to give efficacy to 


Huis words, concludes by Iafhi * 24 hr; ZV. 272 2929 mrs 2 & tort, Fn on) Alter a pauſe, 


— 


ſteps out, and among other dech aration, ef her zeal ntters thetic lines: 


„„ Do thou but threat, loud ttorms fhall make reply, 


, 
\ 


And thunder echo to the rremblina fp, 

Whilſt raging ſeas toll iv fo bold an heig! 

As mall the fire's proud cleme. 10 al light. 

Th' old drudging Sun, ent his long-beaten was = 
Ihall at thy voice tart, ad D 28 
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The jocund orbs ſhall break their meaſur'd pace, 
And ſtubborn poles change their allorted place. 
| Heaven's gilded troops ſhall flutter here and there, 

Leaving their boaſting ſongs tun'd to a ſphere. 
Every reader feels himſelf weary with this utcleſs talk of an allegorical Being. 
It is not only when the events are confeſſedly miraculous, that faiicy and fiction 
| Joſe their effect: the whole ſyſtem of life, while the Theocracy was yet viſible, has 
an appearance fo different from all other ſcenes of human action, that the reader 
of the Sacred Volume habitually conſiders it as the peculiar mode of exiſtence of 
à diſtinct ſpecies of mankind, that lived and acted with manners uncommunicable; 
ſo that it is difficult even for imagination to place us in the ſtate of them whoſe 
8 ſtory i is related, and by conſequence their joys and griefs are not caitly adopted, 
nor can the attention be often intereſted in any thing that befalls them. | 
To the ſubicct thus originaily indiſpoſed to the reception of poctical embelliſh- | 
ments, the writer brought little that could reconcile it patience, or attract curioſity. | 
Nothing can be more al guſting than a narr: tive {pangied with en and con- 
ceits are all that the Davideis ſupplics. 
On of the great ſources of poetical delight is de deription; or the power of pre- 


5 ſentinz pictures to the mind. Cowley gives inferences inſtead of images, and 
_ ſhows not what may be ſuppoſed to have been ſeen, but what thoughts the ſight 


might have ſuggeſted, When Virgil deſeribes the ſtone which Turaus — 
: Eneas, he fixes the attention on its bulk and weight: 
| Rn Saxum cireumſpicit i ingens, | | 
Saxum * ingens, campo quod forte jacebat | 
Limes agro poſitus, litem ut diſcerneret arvis. 
| Conley ſays of the ſtone with which Cain flew his brother, 


I faw him flivg the flone, as if he meant 
At once his murther and his monument. 


Of the fowd taken from Goliah, he ſays, 


A ſword ſo great, that it was only fit 
To cut off his great head that came with i it. 


- Obes poets deſcribe death by ſome of its common appearances. Conley lays 
with a learned alluſion to ſepulchral lamps real or fabulous 


Twixt his right ribs deep piere'd the furious blade, | 
And open'd wide thoſe ſecret veſſels where 
Life's light goes out, when firſt they let in air. 


But he has alluſions vulgar as well as learned. In a viſionary ſucceſſion of kings: 


| Joas at firſt does bright and glorious ſhow, 
In life's freſh morn his 4. does early crow. 


D. cribing an undiſciplined army, after having ſaid with 8 
His forces ſeem'd no army, but a crowd | 


— Heartleſs, unarm'd, diſorderly, and _— . 3 
de gives them a fit of the * = The 


r U * + ob 


The alluſion, however, are not always to vulgar things: he offends by exagge- 
ration as much 23 by diminmion:; | 


The king was plac'd alone, and o- er his head 
A well-wrought heaven of blk and gold was ſpread. 


Whatever he writes is always polluted with ſome conccit: 
Where the ſun's fruitful beams give metals birth, 
Where he the orowth of fatal gold does tee, 
Gold, which alone more influence has than he. 
in one paſſag ige he ſtarts a fuller queſtico, to the confuſion of philoſophy: 
{1 Ye learned heads, whom | wy garhinds grace, 
Why docs that twining plant tit 0%k embrace? 
The oak for courtſhip moſt of al unit, 
| And rough as are the winds that bent with it, 5 
His -xpreſſi ns have ſometimes a degra, © of meannef; that Carpal les e pe ctation: 
Nay, gentle gueſts, he cries, ſince now you 're in, 5 
The ſtory of your gallant friend begin. 


In 2 | mile deſcriptive of the Morning: 


As glimmering ſtars juſt at th' approach of dax, 
Caſhicr'd by troops, at laſt drop all away. 


7 1 dreſs of Gabriel deſerves attention: 


He took for kin a clo: id moſt oft and; 3 
Than c'er the middav ſun pierc'd through with light, 
Upon his cheeks a lively bluſh he ſpread, 
Wath'd from the morning beauties deepeſt red, 
An harmleſs flatterins meteor ſhone for hair, 
And fell adown his Gris wa looſe care ; 
He cuts out a ſilk maatle from the ſkies, 
Wicre the moſt tprightly azure pleas'd the eyes: 
This be with ſtarry vapours ſprinkles all, - 
Took in their prime erc they grow ripe and fall; 
Of a new raiabow ere it fret or fade, 
The choiccſt piece cut out, a ſcarfe i 15 made. 


This is a juſt ſp cimen of Cowl: y's 1 nagery: what might! in gener ral expreſ- 
ſions be great and torcible, he weakens and makes ridie ious | by branching it into 
{mall parts. That Gabriel was inveſted with the ſefteſt or brighte!! 2c30urs ef the 
kv, we might have ben told, and been diſmiſſed to improve the idea ti on Licferent 
proportions of conception; but Cowley could not let us go till he had rolated 
where Gabriel gat ürſt his cin, and then his mantle, then his lace, and tiien his 
ſcarte, and om it in the terms of the mercer and taylor. 

Sometimes he indulges himſelt in a di groſſion, always concriveq wich his na- 
tural exuberance, and common, even where it is not long, eontirucd til it is 
tedious: RT ES = | „ 

Vor. I. To en 
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I ch' Hbrary a few choice authors ſtood, 
Yer u twas well ftor 'd, for that fmall ttore was good; 
Writing, man's ſpiritua! phylic, was not then 
Iiſelt, as now, grown « diſcaſe of men. 
Learning (young virgin) but fe- ſuitors knew; 
The comman prottitute ſhe lately grew, Ry 
And ich tue ſpurious brood leads now the preſs ; 
Lavorious effects of idIeneſs. i. 


As the Davideis af rds only four books, though intended to conſiſt of nave, Yo 
there is no opportunity for ſuch criticiſms us Luc poems commonly ſupply. The 
plan of the whole work ts very imperfectly the wn by the third part. The dura- 
tion of an unfiniſhed action cannot be known. Of characters either not yet in- 
troduced, or ſhewn but upon tc iv occations, the full extent and the nice dilcrimi- 
nations cannot be aſcertained. The fable is plainly implex, formed rather from 
the Odyſſey than the Iliad: and many artifices of diverſification are employed, with 
the ſkill of a man acquainted with the beſt odels. The paſt is recalled by nar- 
ration, and the future anticipated by viſion: but he has been to laviſh of his 
poctical uri, that it is difficult to imagine how he could fill eight books more with- 
out practiſing again the tame modes of diſpoſing his matter; "wind perhaps the per- 
__ e-ption of this ming incumbrance inclined him to ſtop. By this abruption, 
pefterity leſt mere inſtruction than delight. If the continuation of the Davideis 
; 5 can bi wiff-d, it is for the learning that had been diffuled over it, and the notes in ; 
nich it had been explained. 5 3 
Hud not his characters been depraved like every « ober part by i improper deco- 
rations, they would have deſerved uncommon praife, He gives Saul both the 
body and mind of a hero: ” 3 8 5 
His w ay once ul 0 forward thruft cds. 
Nor turn'd alide for danger or delight. 


5 And the different heauties of the lot cy Xlerah Land the zentl Micha are very jy 


_ conceived and ſtrengly painteg. 


RNuymer has declared the Davideis ſuperior to the 5 Jer abba of Taſſs, « n 2 
|  fays he, „the poct, wich all his caie, has not totally purge! from pedantry.” If 
| by pedantry is meant tw minute knowledge which is derived from particular 
{ences and ſtucdic, 1 cnn ofition to the general notions ſupplic by a wide ſurvey 
of life and nature, Cormier certainty erte, by introducing pedantry far more fre- 
_ quently tan Lasch. { wow not, indeed, why they ſhonid be compared; for the 
re!cmblance ot Cunter's wer.. to Tails is only that they both exhibit the agency 
of celeſtial and inurn 8 85 it in wiuch however they differ widely ; for Cowic 'F 
 tuppoſes them c,. to operate upon the mind by ſuggeſtion; "Tatlo repre- 

ſents them as prometitig or obſtructing events by external agency. 
Of particular paſiig.s that can be properly compared, I remember only the de- 
terien. of ITE FA aden | the diicrent INANNET of the two writers is ſuffi. 
| _ arntly. 
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ciently diſcernible. Cowlev's is ſcarcely deſcription, unlef- it be poſſible to deſeribe 
by negatives; for he tells us only what there is not in heaven. Taſſo end-avours 
to repreſent the ſplendours and pleatures of ihe regions of happineſs. Taſſo af- 
fords images, and Cowley fentinzeats, It happers, however, that Taſſo's deſerip- 

tion aiforus ſome 1eafon fer Ryincr's cenfure. He ſays of the Supreme Being, 
Ha ſotto i piedi e fato e la natura e 
Miniſtri humili, e' moto, e ch'il miſura 


The ſecond line has in it more of = dantry than perhaps e can be found i in any 
any other ſtanza of the poem. | = | 
In the peruſal of the Davideis, as of all [ 8 works,” we find wit and 
learning unprofitably ſquandered. Attention has no relief; the affections arc never 
moved; we are ſometimes ſurpriſid, but never d. lich: d, and find muc\ t > aamire, 
but little to approve. Still however it is the work of Cowley, of a mind Capa- 
cious by nature, and repl-niſhed by ſtudy. = 
In the general review of Cowley's poetry it will be found, that h. ver dre with 
abumlant fertilitv, but neglicent or unſwilful tel Ction; with much mou tt; but 
with little imagery; that he s never pathetick, au racely fublime, but rage 
either ingenious or learned, either cute or prot ound. 
It 1 18 ſaid by Denham | in his Ars Vs | 


To him no author was unknown; * 
Yer what he writ was all his OWN. 


This ak 2080 tion requires leſs limitation, when it is  allbans of Counter; than 
perhaps of any other poet. —He read much, and +; vet bor: wed little. 
His charaRter of writing was indeed not his own: he unhappily adopted that 
which was pred»minant. He faw a certain wav to preſcnt praiſe, and not ſuffi- 
ciently enquiring by what means the ancients have continued to delight through all 


the changes ot human manners, he contented himtelf with a deciduons laurel, of 


which the verdure in its foring was bright and gay, but w hich time has been con- 
: tinually ſtealing from his brow: 1 „ 5 
He was in his own time conſi reed: :$ of unrivalled excellence. Clarendon repre- . 
lents him as naving taken A flit r bey. 34 alt that wont before him; and Milton 
s ſaid to hu e G& clarcch that tnc ove q greater En Zliſa Poets were e Spenſer, Shak | 
> oa and Cowles. 2 55 
His manner he had in common wih "Vers: hut! his lrtiments were his own. 
Upon every ſubiect he theaught tor Eides: a7 ad ſuch was his copicuſneſs of know- 7 
ledge, that ſome thing at once remote and applicable ruſhed into his wind z yet it is 
not likely that he always reiccz 8. 2 chmmodicus iden merely becauſe another had 
uſe] it: his know il wealti \ Was (o pres ty mat be mioht have Drrowed TOs 'Ols, 
of credit. — i 1 
Ta his clegy on Sir [Hoary ww oOtton,. theo lat lines hw ſach r.fcwb! anc . 
noble epigram of (Fotius upon the deah of Scaliger, that I eanzor bar tin“ 
tm copied from it, the uf! 140 ware cof oy ty 110 er vile ha, . . 
——— — FT — — er 


W: COW LE TY. 


One paſſage in his Ares is fo apparently borrowed from Donne, that he 
probably would not have written it, Ead it not mingted with his own thoughts, {© 
as that he did not perciive himielf talcing it from mother: | 
Although I think thou never found wilt be, 
vet I'm reſolved to fearch for thee z 
The ſearch itſelf rewards the pains. 
So, though the chymiſt his great ſecret miſs, 
(For neither it in Art nor Nature is) 
Vet things well worth his toil he gains: 
And does his charge and labour pay 
With good unſouglit experiments by che way. 
— ne 1 DE LO CowLEyY, 
Some that hare deeper digg'd Love's mine than 1. 
Say, where his centric happineſs doth lic [es 
I have lov'd, and got, and told; oy 
But fhoul-l 1 love, get, tell, till | were old, 
I ſhould not find has hidden myltery 3 ; 
Oh, tis impoſture ali: | 
Ang as no chymic yet th' clinis got, 
Bur glorifies his pregnant pot, 
If by the way to him befal 
Some odoriferous thing, or medicin zal, 
So lovers dream a rich and long, 3 
Bur get a winter-ſceming ſummet's night. 


Jonſon and Donne, as Dr. Hut d rem ark, were nen in the : higheſt eſtecin. 


It is related by Clarendon, that Cow lev always acknon. ledges his obligation to 


tze learning at induſtry of Jonfn; but J lave found no traces of Jontot in his 


works: to emulate Donne, appeats to have been his purpoſe; and from Donne he 
may have learned that familiarity with religious images, and that light alluſion to 
facred thing: , by which renders far ſhort of lanctity are frequently offended; and 
which would not be bor in the - prefent age, when dcvotion, perhaps not more 


zervent, is more delicate. 


Having produced one 3 fage taken by Cowley from Donne, I will recompenſc 
hin 2 onother vec! ! hon tec as to have borrowed from him. He fays of 


His (car, the 1d was of « lofty tree, 
1 1:ct, Nature meant fun tali flny's maſt ſhould be 


NEV; ton of Sat! an: 


His 5 !car, to equal which the talleſt pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the matt 
Ot {ome great admiral, were but a wand, 
12 a walked v with. 


— „ 1 ö 3 
* 2 * i 1 . 1 a 
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His diction was in s ar ti colt 15 Hegigent. . 
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0 3 5 * EP a We * * 
convercd by voords uf] eommeniy i pn low. anti tri 1 Ccc'iont, de baed by 


vulvar nk uths, and dewünat | by? inclefzant ap; phicaticy * e 
Truth indeed ig always trut! 1, and renſon is always rcaſen; the, have an intrinſick £ 
a> winch deßes doſtruct bien: 
bu: 20d may be 1 COne:: Hed in babe r Matter, that & C! 1'Y 2 Q a chy mi!“ dn recover it; 


ſenſe may b= { hidden in ur. rn and Pio. 


an word., that none but philoſorhers 
can diſtinguiſh it; an boch may be fc bares in impurit tes, as not to pay the 0 colt 1 
of their extr: act! on. | | 


ö 7 1 7 L 3 
and unalteratie Va lu, ande C75 At TE hat int = 181 


He — *% 4 


T. hie diction, bei ng e 1 e : of ine thoughts 87 ft preſents ith, ir to the Ie 


lectual ye; and if the firſt oppeararice off end. „ a further knowelzdge is not oſten 


luught. VV hat deer proteſles to benefit hy ple aftng, muſt pleaſo at once. The 


pleat es of the mind imply ſomething it: den ane unexpected; that which elevates 


mutt always ſurpriſe, What is pe: ceived hy flow degrecs may gratify us with 


CONtCIOUIN: = of improx ement, but i never ſtrike with the ſenſe of pleaſure. 
Of all ons, Cowlev appears to have been without knowledge, or without care. 
| He makes no ſelection of words, nor fccks any n neatneſs of phraſe : he has no: de- 


gance either luc! y or claborate; as his endeaours were rather to impreſs ſentences. 
| upon the underftanding than images on th. fancy, he has few epithets, and thoſe 
ſcatt red without peculiar propricty cf nice horas 5 It ſeems to follow from the 
neceiſity of the fubject, rather than the core of the writer, that the diction of his 
heroic poem is lefs familiar than that of his flighteſt writings. 


He has given not 
the fame numbers 


» but the fame « diction, 1 to the uy” Ain iCTeON a the . 
VVV . | e 
is verſification ſeems to have had very little of bis care; and if w hat he thinks 


an: male? 1 only when t]: coy are iN | { ap 4, the art of. 
re-ling them is at preſent iff; for they are comm- oy harth to modern ears. He 


be rue that jus numbers are 


un nd ed many noble aten, inch as the fredie care of Waller never could pro- 
auc. Ine bi of hi- toms temietimes ſwelled his verie to unexpected and 
inevitable ndeur 3 but! 5 exc: li. nec of this kind 1: merely tortuitous ©. he ſinks 


WHEY an to inis genen cor, letinefs, and avoids with very little care either 
Fucinncis or aſperity. 


Iiis conuactiois ar- often rugged and hari} 


One ſlings a d and its rivers tos 


is rhymes are very chen made l. F pro mouns or particles, 67 the like uninor. 
nn worde, which * appbint the car, and deſtro] / te energy of tie line, 


Fs" 


=: COW LEY. 


His acts different meatvres i ſome times diſſonant and onpleafing; he 


joins verſes together, of which the tormer des not flide caſily into the latter. 
The words 4 and «7, which fo much degt ad in prefen: eſtimatiun the line that 
| admits them, were in the time of Corley K. Je ceiſuted ot avoided; now often he 
uſcd them, and with boy badan effect, at loaſt to our care, will appear by a paſiage, 
in which every reader will Jament to id Jon 21: noble toughts GIG of their 
praiſe by incl-gance of language: 
| Where honour or where confercnce = not blind, 
No other law ſhall fh. ackle me; 
Slave to myiclf Luc'er wit! ä 
Nor ſhall my future actions be confin' d 
By my own pr: ent mincl. : 
Who by refolves and vows engag'd diet tand 
For days, that yct belong to late, 
Ddces like an unth ift mortgage his ellate, 
Before it falls into s hand, 
The bondman of the - cloifhe r ſo, 
All that he es receive does always owe. 
And ſtill as Time comes in, it goes away, 
Noi to enjoy, but debts to pay! 
Unhappy flave, and pupil to a bell! 
Which his hour's work as well as hours 4 tell 
Unhappy till the laſt, the kind releaſing knell. 


ui was lincs are often formed of monoſyllable:; but yet they are ſometimes 
ſweet and ſonorous. 


He ſays of the Meſfiah, 


Round the whole an kis reads name mall "RI 
And reach to worlds that # mf not yet be on and. 


In another place, of David, 


Vet bid him go ſecurely, when be ſends; 3 
71. Saul that is his for, and we his friends. 
The man who has his God, no aid can lack ; 


And be who b. d him go, evil] bring hem bacs. 


Pot: amid It his ne@ligence he ſometiines at te wür Gd an improved ad ſcientific 


 verſificatic * of which it will be beſt to give his own cανjάj,i ſubjoined to > this 
ine, | 


Nor can the glory contain itſelf in the endleſs ſpace. 


60 Tam ſorry that it is nece ſſarv to admoniſh the wit part of readers, chat it is 


60 not by neglig nee thin this verſe 1 ſo loo! 5 = and, 13 


ait were, vaſt; it is to 
& paint in the number the nature cf the thing han it deſcribes, which I would 


cc have obfer ved in diverse 9 hoer places of this poem, ! 


if elte will pats for very carc- 
ti vo rerſes - : As before, 


Ard & runs the erg. eng Fi r word dent ee. 1 


C0. 
10 


C0 W Le Y- a 
In the ſecond book 
Dawna precpice deep, down he caſts them all. — 
* — And, 
"lb fell a-donon his Mulder. with bse care. 
0 In the third, 


Brafs was es helmet, his Soner Ira 5 2 vr 
His bye u l. Vick pla 1 . rung Trafs he wares 
« In l. e for | 
5 | « wy ar N ne ger - loc. bing att 1% zu 49. 
| _ And, Sh 
Sin 16 from the roc s coſt e eue, con bead!, ang, 


And many more: bur i it > enough to nas in a few. The thing 1 5 that the 
« F{rolition of words and numbers ſhould be ſuch, as that, cut of tne order and 
«fund of them, the thi ings thiemſelees may be rep" eofontcd. his the Greeks 
« were not fo accurate as ts bind themtclves tu; neither have our Engliſh poets ob- 

„ ſerved it, for aught can find. The Latins (ui muſas cout j-veriores) ſume- 
« times did it; and their prince, V irgil, alw ays: in whom the examples are innu- 
c merable, and taken notice of wo all 3 * to that it 15 luperfluous 10 
4 collect them.“ e Son | = 
i know not whether he has, | in | many ot theſe b d the mall 
tation or reſemblance that he purpoſes. | | Verſe can imitate only found and motion. 

A boundleſs verſe, a headlong verſe, and a verſe of braſs or of ſtrong braſs, ſeem to 
con. priſe very incongruous and unſociable ideas. What there is peculiar in the 
bound of the line expreſſing locſe care, I cannot diſcover; nor 2 the pour 18 taller 

in an Alexandrine than in ten {yitables. | . 
But, not to defraud him of his due praiſe, he has given one 33 of repre- . 
ſontativc verſiſication, which perhaps no other Englith line Can * 1 


Begin, be bold, and venture to be wiſe: 
Fe, who defers this work from day to day, 
Does on a river's bank expecting ſtay y 
Till the whole ſtream that ſtopp'd him ſhall be gone, 
- 1H hich runs, and as it runs, for ever all run One 


Cowley was, I believe, the firſt poet that mingled Al-xandrines at plate with 
the common heroic of ten ſyllables, and from him Dryden borrowed the practice, 
whether ornamental or licentious. He confidered the verſe of twelve ivllalles as 
elevated and majeſtick, and has therefore deviated into that meaiure when he ſup- 
poſes the voice heard of the Supreme Being. | 
The Author of the Davidei: i iS commended Le Dryden fo r 115 wing written it in 5 
ecouplets, becauſe he diſcovercd that avy Ruff wi; tro iy:ical for on heroic premy 
but this ſeems to have been known known befard b. ray and S422 ＋¹ the tran- 
Nators of | whe Pharlalia and the Itamu. 


Ia 


46 D E N H A M. 


In the Davideis are ſome hemittichs, or verſes left imperfect by tic author, in 
imitation of Virgil, whom he ſuppoſes not to have intended to complete them : 
that thi opinion is erroncous, may be probably c ncluded, b. cauſe this truncation 
is imitated by no ſubſequent Roman poet; bec aue Virgil himielf filled up one 

broken line in the heat of recitation; becauſe in one the ſente is now unfinifhed ; 
and becauf all that can be done by a broken verſe, a ine interſected by a ce furs 

and a full ſtop will cqualiy effect. | WEE, 
| Ot triplets in iis Davideis lie makes no uſe and derhaps did not at firſt r Hind 
PER allowable ; but he appears aſtcrwars to we © chaay ed his inind, for i in the ver- 
ſes on the government of Cromwell he ties them lis. rely With great ho po | 
After to mnch cr: iticilim on nis Poo me, tl ars which accompany them mut 
not be forgotten. hat is fait EY Sprat of his © -nverſ, tom, that no man ald 
draw from it any ſuſpicion of eis excellence iu poetry, maß de applied to thefe 
. compoſitions. N author ever kent me Vet tc and his Pro! | Sat & greater diſtance 
trom each other. His touphy are natural, and js fcyle ht a ſmooth and placid. 
cquability, which has never yet obtained its Cue comme .ndtion. Nothing s Har- 
ſ-vght, or hard- lboured; LUL all 1 caly without ſecblencße and familiar without 
| grolinets. - 
It has be en obſe rved by Fe Elton, in his Eflay on the Cl: 1;acks, that Cowl-y 
was beloved bye ry NMufe that he courted; and chat het has rivalled the Ancients 8 
15 every kind ot 8 bar ra. edy. 55 „ 1 ' 

It may be aired, without any ncomiaſtic fervour, that he brought to ks 
poctick labours a mind 1oplete with learning, and that his pages are embelll iſhed. 
with all the ornament; which books could ſupply; that he was the firſt who im- 
parted to e a the enthuſiaſm of the greater cde, and the gaiety of the . 
leſe, that he was cnualiy qualified for ſpritely fillies, ard for lofty flights; that he 
was among Sole w veno Head tranſtation from ſervility, and, inſtead of follow ing 


mus author at a diſtance, walked by his ſide; and, tot, if he left verſification yet 


improvable, he left likewiſe from time to time ſuch ſpecimens of excellence a. | 
enabled ſuececding Pets to improve it. = 


Þ * N H + M. 


F Sir vol DENYA? 1 very little is known but what is related of him 
by) Vood, or by himſelf, 
He was born at Dublin in i615; the cnly fon of Sir John Denham, of Little 
HForſely in Eſſex, then chief baron 1 the Exc chequer in Ireland, and of Eleanor, | 
5 — — of Sir Garret Moore baron of Mellefont. 
Two years afterwards, his father, being made one of the barons of tlie Ex 


eliequer in Luglend, broug it him — from his native Country, and educated 
him in Lorne 271. 


In 


D E N H AM. oY 
In 1631 he was ſent to Oxford, where he was conſidered © as a dreaming 
« young — given more to dice and cards than ftudy;” and therefore gave no 
prognoſticks o his future eminence; nor was ſuſpected to conceal, under ſlug- 
* and laxity, a genius born to improve the literature of his country. 
When he was, thre: years atterwarch, removed tu Lincoln's Inn, he proſecuied 
the common law with ſufficient appearance of application; yet did not loſe his 
propenſity to cards and dice; but was very often plundered by gameiters. 

Being fevercly reproved for this folly, he profciled, and perhaps believed, him- 
felf reclaimed; ; arid, to _ the ſincerity of lis repent ces rote and publiſhed 
« An Effav upon Gaming. 
He ems to have divided lus Rudlies between law and poetry; for, in 16305 
he trenfleted the fecond book of the A} nid, | 


ot ; + {vv ! ? C . * . 8 1293235 
140 vers alter, his father died; aud then, notwitliſt „nnch ng bis. retolutions 


and protfeſhons, ty. returned again to the Vice : of ming, and loft feveral iou- 
land orinds that hd _ teſt im}. Te, | 

| In 1 10 C2 7 19 Link. 0 16 . Lo 1 2 15 * ae. TK — 7 nm its Ar rl} 
Fend of tie bid ick fte, 3 or aller remaked, „ that he broke mz like the 
m If. re beitie threctcore thoizt ziel ik: "TE 1 -N Polos” Was AN UTC or in the 
A Kalt filpected: it an onforvition ac could have hid no propiiety, had Ius 


pt dal abilicies been known before. 1 
He was after that pricked for ſheriff of Surrey, an made governor of 8 Art 
| ham Caftle for the King; but he ſoon reſigned that chars gez and retreated to 
Oxford, where, in 1643 he publiſhed cc Cooper's „ : 
I iis poem had ſuch reputation as to excite tne common  artifice b * ; which envy. 
dev, des execlience. A renort was ſpread, that the performance was not bs ow ily 
bui that he had bought it of a vicar for forty pounds. The fume attempt was 
made to rob Addifon of his C ato, and Pope of his. Eifty on Criticilin. 
In 1047, the diſtrefles of the ropul family required him to engage in more 
dangerous cmployments. He was E hy the queen w ith a mctave to the 
king; and, by H¹atever MU 45 far fo ENCE ws: fer x it of Hugh Peter-, that 
by his interc. {fon admitlion w . procurcd. ; 8 the KINE'S condeſcenſion lie Das 
given an account in the dedication of his works 1 = 
He was afterwards employed in carying on the KX2NT'S e corr fon once; and, as 
he ſays, diſcharged this office with grünt fafecy to tue -royaliits: and being oct. 
dental! iv dit overed by the ady erſ2 | part”: knowledge of Mr. Cowley's hand, he 


— 
clic aped happily both tor hit el ns triezids. | 
He was yet engaged in a greater undertaking. In Ait il 1648, be conv ved 
2 the FED of York from London imo France, and delireted him a tr 
tle Queen and prince of Wales. i lis year he pets his tron ron dt 
| „Cate Major,” | ES, _ | | | 
He now feſided in France, as one of the foPowers of ahe enntd king; andy 
to disert the melancho! 7 O ten Comet: ig. Vis LETS Wy une DY Ns ulter 
10 write cal nel vers; ons of which aumuement- Was re. ey big ces er ſonig 


FAP 8 :,... TEN 


42 D E N H A M. 
upon the Embaſſy to Poland, by which he and lord Crofts procured a contribution 
of ten thouſand pounds from the Scotch, that wandered over that kingdom. Poland 
was at that time very much frequented by itinerant traders, who, in a country of 
very litile commerce and of great extent, where every wan refided on his own 
eſtat.,, contributed very much to the accommodation of life, by bringing to every 
man's houle thoſe little neceſſaries which it was very inconvenient to want, and 
5 ver y tioubleſome to fetch. I have iormeily read, without much reflection, of the 
_ multitude of Scotchmen that travelled with ti1-ir wares in Poland; and that their 
numbers were not ſin dl, the ſucceſs of this negociation g gives ſuſncient evi“ ene . 
About this ti % _ eſtate the war and the gameſters! had If um was fold, by 
order of th. pailianent 3 and when, in 1652, be return” to England, he Was 


e Elie rtained by the * ot Pembroke. 


0 the next yr ars of his lite there is no » account. At the R. 4155 ne ob- 
| tained that which many waſted, the reward of his loya'ty; being made ſurveyor of 
de Kin,” * kuildings, and dignincd with the order of the Bath. He ſeem now to 
dave leaned fone attention to money; lor Wood ie 55 dat he got by this N 5 
| ſeven thouſand pounds, | | 
Aſter the Keſto ration ne wrote the e poem on Prudence and | 79. aol . 
ſome of his other pieces: and as he appears, whencver auy ſerious queſtion comes 


| belore him, to have been a man of picty, he conſecrated his poetical powers to 


religion, and made a metrical verſion of the pfalms of David. * this —_— he 
| has failed; but in facred poetry who has ſucceeded? _ 8 5 
It migat be hoped that the favour of his maſter and 3 of the ch : 
would now make him happy. But human felicity is ſhort and uncertain a ſecond 
marriage brought upon him ſo much diſquiet, as for a time diſordered his under- 
ſtanding ; and Butler lampooned him for his lunacy. I know not whether the ma- 
lignant lines were then made publick, nor what provocation incited Butler to do . 
mar which no provocation can excuſe. 15 
His frenzy laſted not long *; and he hm to ove regained his full 43 of 
- mind; for he wrote afterwards his excellent poem upon the death of Cowley, 
| whom he was not long to ſurvive; for on | the —— of March, 1668, he was 
- buried by his ſide. 


DENHAM is directly ab ed as one of the Saen of Engliſh poetry, 
« Denham and Waller,” lays Prior, « improved our verſification, and Dryden 
« perfected it.“ He has given ſpecimens of various nen, deſcriptive, 
ludicrous, didactick, and ſublime. | 

He appears to have had, in common with almoſt all mankind, the ambition of 
being upon proper occaſions @ merry fellow, and in common with moſt of them 
to have been by nature, or by carly habits, debarred from it. Nothing is leſs 
exhilarating than the ludicrouſneſs of Denham: He does not fail for want ot efforts: . 


% In &Grommom” Vomoins many ctroun lon es are related both of his marriage and his frenzy 
„i line favgurable ty lis character E. | | | 


he 
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he is ſamil'ar, he 1s groſs; but he is never merry, unlets the © Speech azainſt peace 
« „ri ne clok Committe,“ be excepted. Fer grave 1 however, his 
umitation t .yenant ſhews him to have been ell quadified. 
Ot us more cevated occaticnal poems there is perhaps none that does not 
| ecterve commendation. In the verſes to Fletcher, we have an image that has 

&nce been adopted : e e 


« Bot whither am ! tray 'd? I need not raiſe, 
Trophies to thee from other men's diſpraiſe ; 

„Nor is thy fame on lefler ruins built, = 
Nor need thy juſter title the foul guilt 

Of eaſtern kings, who, to ſecure their reign, 

« Muſt have their brothers, ſons, and kindred lain 5 


Aer Denham, Orrery, in one of his prologues, 


Poets are ſultans, if they had their will; 

: &« For every author would his brother kill.“ 

And Pope, _ 35 

15 | « Should ſuch a man, tov fond to rule alone, 
« Bear like the Turk no brother near the throne,” 
But this is not the beſt ef his lutle pieces: it i is | excelled by his poem to Fan- 
ſhaw, and bis ck:2y on Cowley, . 85 
His praiſe of Fanſhaw?, verſion of Guan, contains a very brd and aht. 
_Cieus character of a good tra..flator: 


That ſervile path thou nobly doſt decline, ; 
Of tacing word by word, and line by line. 
„ 'Thoſe are the labour'd births of flavith . 
« Not the effect of poetry, but pains ; 

« Cheap vulgar arts, whoſe narrowneſs affords 
No flight for thoughts, but poorly ſtick at words. 
A new and nobler way thou doſt purſue, 

To make tranſlations and tranſlators too. 

hey but preſerve the aſhes, thou the flame, 
„ True to his ſenſe, but truer to his fame.“ 


The excellence of theſe lines i 1s greater, as s the rruth which they contain was | 
not at that time generally known. = „ 
His poem on the death of Cowley was his laſt, and, among his ſhorter warks, 
on beſt performance: the numbers are muſical, and the thoughts are juſt. 
„ CoovrxR's Hill” is the work that conters upon him the rank and dignity of 
nan original author. He ſeems to have been, at lenſt among us, the author of a 
ſpecies of compoſition that may be denominated local poetry, of which the funda- 
mental ſubject is ſome particular landſclmape, to be poctically deſcribed, with tie 


addition of ſuch embelliſhments as may be ſupplicd by tuſtorical retraſpection 
or inc ideital meditation: 


EY 
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To trace a new ſcheme of po try has in itſelf a very hiolh clam to praiſe, and 
its praiſe is Vet more den it is apparently copied by (iarth and Pope“ after 
whoſ: names lite weill be gained by an enumeration of ſmaller pocts, that have 
le ieace a corner of the iſland not dignified either by rhyme, or blanc. vert. 
« Coorsr's Hilr,” it it be cb inſpected, will not be found without 
its faults, The digreflions are too long, the morality too frequent, and che tents 
ments ſometimes ſuch as will not bear a en enquiry. 
The four verſes, which, ſince Dryden has commended them, almatt every 
Writer for a Ccutury paſt has imitated, are generally known: 
| „ O could 1 flow like thee, and make my {itream 
„ My grcat example, as it is my theme e 
% Though deep, yet clear: though AY yet not dull, 
Strong v. ithout rege, Wi thout © crllowing full.“ 


The Uncs are in themſelves not perfect; for molt of the REY thus artfully 
| oppoſed, arc tw ben under he d ſimplz none fide of the compariſon, and meta- 
phorically, on te other; and if there be any lugt ge which does ot expiefs 


mtcllectual operatic us by MM: tut ia 11.005 > into that 1 Euunage taey--Carin t be 
tranſi ted, But o much meanind is combi 1200 in few. as; u Pa Sulars Of 
elm! anee if 4: Pe | FG AC us y C! LY ob i ( Very 140. US thy EXT | 1; Ke l 
rate from its adncem fault by do piece a fro of Himitatinng di of int pirts ol 
the fentcnce are 10 corals acht „ ald the 1 0 0 + 1c: aft; cOaplet 8 io 
firs ch and free; tha the paſſage, hhWever cclebrated, hat not been praiſt d above; 


ite merit. It has beauty hccultar fo itielt, a 1d muſt be numb: _ een che F 
licities which cunge t be proiuccd at will by wit aud labour, but mull alte unex- 
_pectully in n ne hour propirious to Poetry, 
Ile appears to have been car ef the firſt that underſtcod the neceſſity of eman- 
eiputir.g conan from the crudgery of counting lines and intornr ting hnole 
wars, iow much thts fervil practice ubſcured the clenreſt and deformed die moſt 
beautiful parts of the anch ent authors, may be diſ covered by a pe eruſal of our CaLli"r 
verſions; ſomc'ot them the werrs ci men well qualified, not only by critical Know- 
edge, but! by poe etical genius, who yet, by a ml an bition of CKUCENCES, 4 de- 
- praded at Once their (/ ligt lals Abl | thenuiclves, | 
_ 7Yenham ſaw the better war, but has not purſued it with : orcot ſuccels, His 
veriions of Virgil are not plating; but they taught Dry — a2 to vicale better. 
His poctical imitation of Tull yon Old Ate” has neither the clearachs of proſe, : 
nor the ſpritclinfs of portry. SD 0 
lie „ trenzth of Denham,“ which. Pope fo emphatically mentions, is to be 


foung in many lines and couplets, Which convey much mean in icw Words, 
an cxhivit the ſenuime:it with more weight than Valk, 


* B Gar th, in hi. « Rs on Cia emon I ” aug by Poges in lus © Windfor Foreſt. it. 


On 


% 
- 
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On tlic Thames. N 
& Though with thoſe ſtreams he no reſemblance hold, 


„bel foam 's amber, and their gravel gold; 
84 1 


7e ovauine and lefs guilty wealth t” explore, 
5carch not his bhottem, but ſurvey his ſhore.” 

On Strafford. 
&« His wiſdom ſuch, as once it did appear 
& Three kingdoms wonder, and three kingdoms fear: 
% \\ ile lingle he Rood forth, and ſeemed although 
&« Each had an amy, as an equal foe, a 
« Such was kis force of cloquence, to make | 
'T he b-urers mord concern'd than he that ſpake : 
Eu th ſeem'd to act that part he came to ſce, 
And none was more a looker-on than he 


* 
cc 
cc 

= as did He move 0ur patlions, fume were known 
* Fo wilt, for the deſence, the crime their own. | 
Nov private pity ſtrove with publick hate, 
00 


Kecaſon with ra; pe, and eloquence with fate. 
On Coley, 


ne on m no author was unknown, | 


cc 


Yer nat he wrote was all his own, 

\ Liovrace *; wit, and Virgil's ſtate, 
He did not ſteal, but emulate! 

And when he would like them appear, | 
Their garb, but not their cloaths, did wear. 
As one of Den! nam“ Prine cipat claims to the regard of poſterity ariſcs from his 
improvement of our numbers, his verſification 80 be conſidered. It will 
afford that pleaſure which ariſes from the obſervation of a man of judgement natu- 
rally right fortaking bud copies by degrees, and advancing towards a better Prader, 
as he gains more confidence i in himtelf. 


In his tranſlation of \ irgil, written when he W as about twenty-one years old, | 


az be {till found the old manner df continuing the ſenſe 9 from verſe 
5 © veric. | 
| « © Then all * 
* Who in the dark our fury did eſcape, 
© Returaing, know our borrow'd arms, and ſhape, 
„ nd differing dialect: then their numbers ſwell 
« And grow upon us; ſirſt Chorœbeus fell 
* Before Minerva's altar: next did bleed 
„ ſult Ripheus, whom no Trojan did exceed _ 
&« In virtue, yet the gods his fate decreed. 
* Then Hypanis and Dymas, wounded by 
Their friends; por thee, Pantkcus, thy piety, 
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« Nor conſecrated mitre, from the fame 
III fate could fave: my country's ſuncryl flame 
. And Troy's cold a hes | atteſt, and call 
«To witneſs for myſelf, that in their fail 
« No foes, or death, nor dan: ger I declin'd, 
Did and deſerv'd no leſs, my fate to nud.“ 1 


From this kind of concat nated metre he aftcrwards refr: 6k and tauaht his 
followers the art of concluding their ſenſe in wn and which has N „n 


with rather too much conſtancy purſued. 


This paſſage exhibit; one of thoſe tri plets which are not e in this firſt 
etſſay, but which it is to be ſuppoſed his maturer Judg vent * ſu. cc xi 5 


his latter works he has totally forburn tbem. 
His rhymes are ſuch as ſcem found without difficulty, by followi ing the ſenſe; 


and are for the moſt part as exact at leaſt as thoſe of other poets, chough now v and 5 


: then * ! is off with what he can get. 


| O how fransfurm a? - 
« How much Wai chat HeQor, who return 4 5 8 
4 * in a {poils ! | 


And again: 
Es Mi 1 thence a 1 leſſer poets ſrrunt· 
55 Like petty princes from the fail of Rome.” 55 


| Somtines the weight of thy: me is laid upon a word. 100 \ tide to ſuſtain ! it: 


Wn 3 Troy confounded falls 
« Vin all her glories : if it might have ſtood 
By any power, by this right hand it Aouw'd. = 
And though my outward ſtate misfortune hath 
Depreſt thus low, it cannot reach my faith.” - 
Thus by his fraud and our own faith o'ercome, 
A feigned tear deſtroys us, againſt whom | 
«6 Tydides nor Achilles could prevail, 
Nor ten years conflict, nor a thouſand fail. * 


He; is not very careful to vary the ons of his verſes: in one e paſſage the word ” 


955 lie rhimes three couplets in ſix. 


Moſt of theſe petty faults are in his firſt 3 215 he was lef; fcilful, 
or at leaft leſs dexterous in the uſe of words; and though they had been more fre- 
quent they could only have leſſened the grace, not tie ſtrength of his compoſition. 


He is one of the writers that improved our taſte, and advanced our language, and 


whom we ought dancers t; to read with gratitude, though, having cone much, he 


«ſk much to do. 


MILTON. 


"HE Life of Milton has been already written in ſo many forms, and with b 
ſuch minute enquirv, that I might perhaps more properly have contented 
mylelt with the achlition of a few notes to Mr. Fenton's elegant Abridgement, 
dat that a new narrative was thought neceſſary to the voitfornity of this edition. 
JOHN MILTON was by birth a gentleman, deſcended. from . proprietors 
0 luton near Thame in Oxfordſhire, one of whom forfeited his citate in the 
times of York and Lancaſter. Which fide he took I know not; his 2 
5 inherited no veneration for the White Roſe. | 
His grandfather John was keeper of the foreſt of "EDN A zealous papiſt 


who diſinherited his fon, becauſe he had forſaken the religion of his anceſtors. 


His father, John, who was the ſon diſinherited, had Went tor his ſupport to 
i the profeſſion of a ſcrivener. He was a man emii;ent for his {kill in muſick, many 
of his compoſitions being ſtill to be found; and his reputation in his profeſſion 
was ſuch, that he grew rich, and retired to an eſtate. He had probably more than 
common literature, as his ſon addreſſes him in one of his moſt elaborate Latin 
poem. He married a gentlewoman of the name of Caſton, a Welſh family, by 
whom he had two fons, John the poet, and Chriſtopher who ſtudied the law, 
and adhered, as the law taught him, to the King's party, for which he was awhile 
perſecuted; but having, by his brother's intereſt, obtained permiſſion to live in 
quiet, he ſupported himſelf ſo honourably by chamber-praQtice, that, ſoon after 
| the acceſſion of King James, he was knighted and made a Judge; but, his con- 
ſtitution being too weak tor buſineſs, he retired . any 2 complies 
_ ances became neceſſurv. | . 
He had likewite a dauchter Anne, whom he 6 with a NOR WS formns | 
to Edward Philips, who came from Shrewſbury, and roſe in the Crown-office to 
be ſecondary : by him ſhe had two ſons, John and Edward, who were educated 
by the poet, and mo whom is derived the only authentic account of his domeſtic 
2 manners. | | 
John, the Poet, was born in his father“ houſe, at the 8 in f 
rect, Dec. 9, 1608, between fix and f-ven in the morning. His father appears to 
have been very lolicitous about his education; for he was inſtructed at firſt by 
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pcivate tuition under the care of Thomas Young, wi was altervracqs chaploin 
to tie Engliſh merchants at Hamburg and oi wanne dave reagn to think wells 
ſince his ſcholur conſiderꝭd him as worthy of an epiſt. ary Elery.-: 
He was then ſent to St. Paul's School, under. th care of: YE Gill, and re- 
moved, in the beginning of his ſixteenth year, to Cluilt's Collag ge in Cambrulges, 
where he entered a Gzar*, Feb. 12, 1624. 
Ne was at this time eminently ſkilled in the Latin tongue; and * himlelf, by 
annexing the dates to his firſt compoſitions, a boaſt of which Politian had given 
him an example, ſeems to commend the earlincis of his own proficiency to the 
notice of poſterity. But the products of his vernal fertility have been furpaſſid 
buy many, and particularly by his contemporary Cowl: y. Of the powers of the 
mind it is diffcult to form an eſtimate: many tave excelled Milton in 1 thei frft ; 
. eſſays, who never roſe to worl:s like Para; ite Loft. 
At fiftcen, a date which he uſes till he is fixte. n, he tranſlated ar verfifed . two. 
Pfalms, 114 and 136, which he thought worthy of the publick eye; but they 
raiſe no great expectations z th: * would in my nameroas cliool have obtainc 
praiſe, but ot EXC d wourkr, | | 
Many of nis clegies appcar to have hen wiitten in his 4: ghteenth year, by 
which | it a;pcars that he had then mad the Roman authors with very nice diſcern= 
ment. 15 ice heard Nr. Elagint n the tranſlator of Poivhins, remark v hat © 
think is true, that Milton was the firſt En. zliſhrac a who, after the revival of 
- bans, + wrote Latin verſes with claflic elegance. If any exceptions can be made, 
they are thry few: adden and Aſclam, the pride of Eliæabetli's reign, however 
they may Rave luecesicd in proſe, no ſooner attempt veries than they provoke 
; deriſion. It xe produced any thing worthy of notice before the el-givs of Milton, 
* was perhaps -Aiabeiſler“ Roxana +. 5 „ 
Or theie exercifes which tlie rules of the Univerſity required, tome were pub- 
| Hiſhed by him in his maturer years, I hey had been undgubts dy appiauded; tor 
they were fi.ch ae few can perf rim: yet there is r alen to fuſpe tun he was re- 
garde in his college with no great fondnels. I hat he Ohtained no fellow ſhip is 
certain; but the unkinene is h which by vas teated was not merely negative. 
Tam afhomed i relate what I fear is true, that M 11t0:2 was one of the laſt ſtudents 
In either univerſity that ffered tlc publick incligal y of corporal correction. 
It was, in the vic! Jence of c: nt; overſial hoſtility, O09" ictul to him, that he was 
8 this he ſteadilyv denies, and it was apparcntly not true; but it ſeems plain 
from lis cn verics to Diaduti, that lie had incurred Ru Mication; a temporary 
emiſſion into tie country, with: perhaps the 1018 of a term. 


. Intins aſfertion Dr. Tohnfon was miftiken, Milton wa: almitied a penſioner, and not a ar, 
23 wih @ppear by the ow ing entract from the Colle Regist + Jota MCs DJ vitor, Li onadinent., 
e fikus , Füttitatus furt in bierarum Elementis 5 Ma gro Gill Crema Paulin 
* præſecto, admiſſus eſt Foabeurg Bur Leb. 12% 1524 lad M'ro Clappetl lolvitg pro 
6: Ingr- . e e. cd.” E. 
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Nie tenet urbs refluà quam Thameſis alluit undä, 
Meque nec invitum patria dulcis habet. 
Jam nec arunditerum mii cura reviſere Camum, 
Nec dudum <0; me Juris angit amor. — 
Nec dari libet uſque minas perferre magiſtri, „ 5 
Cx teraque ingenio non ſubeunda meo. 
Si fir hoc exilium patrias adiiſſe penates, 
Et vacuum curis otia grata ſequi, 
Non ego vel pr2/ug; nomen ſortemve recuſo, 
2 et ci conditione fruor. 


] cannot find any meaning but this, w hich even kindneſs and reverence can give 
to the term, vetiti n ten habitation from which he is excluded” or how exile 


cm be otherwile interpretec. He declares yet more, that he is weary © 40 "ing 
the threats of a rigarius maſter, and ſomething elle, which a tem per | lik: _ annit 
undi rgo. What was more than thicat was probably puniſhment. "Uhis pom 


which mentions his e, proves likewilc that it was not perpetual 3 for it cone * 
with a reſolution of returning fome time to Cambridge. And it may be conjec- 
tured from the willingneſs with which he has perpetuated the memory of his exile, 
that its cauſe was * as gave him no ſhame. 


He took both the uſual degrees; that of Bat. helor in 1626, and tliat of Maſter 


in 1632; but he leſt tlie univerſity with no kindnels tor its inſtitution, alienated 


either by the injudicious ſeverity of his governors, or his own captious perverſe- 


- 


neſs, The cauſe cannot now be known, but the effect appears in his writings. 
His tcheme of education infcribed to Hartlib, fuperſerl:s ail acal-mical inſtruction, | 


being intended to comprite the whole time which men utuaily ſpend in literature, 


from their entrance upon grammar, til they proceed, as it is called, maſters of 


tr, And in his Diſeourle 97 the litelii way ta remove Hirelings out of the 


AM urch, he ingenuoully propoſes, that the projits of the lands forfeited by the af? 
fer tuper/titi9us nies, ſhould be applied to ſuch academies a over the land where 
languages and arts may be taught lagether; [5 that youts may bs at once brought 1 


tu a competency of learning and an van trade, by wiiich means ſucli ef them as 


La the gift, being enabled to ſuppart theimſeldes (without tithes ) i the fitter, may, 


by the belt of the former, became warthy preachers. ”— | 
One of his obiections to academical education, as it was then conduct. d, 1 is; 
tar men deſigned for orders in the Church were permitted to act plays, writhing 
ani unboning ahety clergy limbs ts all the antieſ and drjnon? roliures o F Trinealss*, 
vcftoons and bends, proftituting the ſhome of tont mii which they nad, or were 
near having, ts the eyes of courtiers ard court ladies, ther gro ard mademaiſelles, 
% he mention of tis. name he c idently refers to Khazar, 1104 at Cambridge in 1614. 
Fiery. and other pla- were performed at the tame time. he proveice was then very frequent. 


The dat tramatick pertormance at ether uwinverſitv was 7 fe (574; „ai, written by Ciir:ftopher 


Smart, and reprifented at Pembaoke Colleze, Cambridge, avout 17475 k. 
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This is ſufficiently peeviſh in a man, who, when he mentions his exile from 
the college, relates with great luxuriance, the compenſation, which the pieafures 


of the theatre afford him. Plays were therefore * . when ny were 
acted by academicks. 
He went to the univerſity with a deſign of entering into the church, but i in 
time altered his mind; for he declared, that whoever became a clergyman mult 
4 ſubſcribe ſlave, and take an oath withal, which unleſs he took with a conſcience 


ce that could not retch, he muſt ſtraight perjure hiniſelt. He thought it better to 


ce prefer a blameleis ſilence 880 Un office of peaking, bought and 9 with 
“c ſervitude and forſwearing, | | 
Thete expreſſions are, [ find, Mi to the ſubſcription of the Articles; but it 
ſeems more probable that they relate to canonical obedience. I know not any of 


the Articles which ſeem to thwart his opinions; but the thouzhts of ns 


Whether canonical or civil, raiſed his indignation. 


His unwillingneß to engage in the miniſtry, perhaps not t yet advanced to a ſettled 


| reſolution of Pot" it, appears in a letter to one of his friends, who had re- 
proved his ſuſpended and dilatory life, which he ſcems to have imputed to an inſa- 
tiable curioſity and fantaſtic luxury of various knowledge. To this he writes a 
cool and plautible anfwer, in which he endcavours to perſuade him that the delay 
= Proceeds not from ihe delig hts of deſultory ſtudy, but from the defire of obtaining 
more fitnſs & r his taſr; od that he goes on, nat — thought of being late, jo 
| it give adx antuge ts be more 3 


When : e lett the univerſity, he POOLS to his baker. then reſiding at eats in 


Buckinghawſhire, wich whom he lived five years; in which time be is ſaid to have 
read all tne Greek and Latin writers. With what limitations this univerſality i is 
to be underſtocd, who ſhall inform u? 

It might be ſuppoſed, that he who read lo much ſhould hare done nothing elſes 
but Milton found time to write the Maſque of Comms, which was preſented at 
Ludlow, then the reſilence of the Lord Preſident of Wales, in 1634; and had 
the honour of being acted by the Earl of Bridgewater's ſons and daughter. The 
fiction is derived from Homer? s Circe *; but We never can *. to any modern 
| _— of borrowing from Homer: | 


| * It has nevertheleſs its founclai! ion in re: ales. ks: ear bof Br W dale n of Wales 
in the year 1634, had his reftdence at Ludlow-caſtle in Shropſhire, at which time lord Brackly 
and M. Egerton his M as, and lady Alice Egerton his daughter, patting thiough a place called the 


Hay-wool Vurcſt, or Haywood in Herefordſhire, were benighted, and the lady for a ſhort time loſt : 
this accident heivg related to their father upon their arrival at his caſtle, Milton, at the requeſt of 


is fricnd Henry Lawes, who taught muſic in the family, wrote this maique. Lau es ſet it to muſic, 


and it was acted on diichaelmas night; the two brothers, the young Fe aud Lawes mo | 
bearing each a part in the repreſentation. 


The IJ Alice Eger 04 became a terwarqds the wife of the earl of Carbury, who at his ſeat c. wed 


 Golden-grove, in C. erm: artkenſhire, harboret Pr Jeremy Taylor in the time of the Utur P: ation, 
Artuong the dot 8 ſei mon 15 one on her death, in which her character is finely IPOs ter 


Level ; A0 Mer; „ vas grb Gn iN matiage to lor. Herbert of Cher burv. 


Netwithſtaudiag 


"<> - on ah. a 
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a quo ceu fonte perenni 

Vatum Picriis ora rigantur aquis. 
His next production was Lycidas, an elegy, written in 1637, on the death of 
Mr. King, the fon of Sir Joln King, ſecretary for Ircland in the time of Eliza- 
\ beth, James and Charles. King was much a favourite at Cambridge, and many 
of tie wits joined to do honour to lis memory. Nlilton's acquaintance with the 
Italian writers may be diſcovered by a mixture of longer and ſhorter verſes, ac- 
cording to the rules of Tuſcan poetry, and his malignity to the Church, by 
ſome lines which are interpreted as threatening its extermination. 

He is ſuppoſed about this time to have written his Arcades ; for while he lived 
at Horton he uſed ſometimes to ſteal from his ſtudie: a few days, which he ſpent 
at Iiar held, the iwouſe of the counteſs dowager of ny, where the Ar cades 

made part of a & amatick entertainment. 

He cya now to gro weary of tlie country : and had ſome purpoſe if taking 
_ chaml« rs in the Inns of Court, when the death of his mother ſet him at liberty 
to travel, for which he obtained his father's conſent, and Sir Henry Wotton's 
directions, with the ce brated precept of prudence, i 2 eri ſtretti, ed 1. Top 
ſfcisita; & thrughts cloſe, and lo ks lo.“ 

In 638 be left England, and went firſt to Paris; where, by the PPAR of 
LF r43 Sculanore, he tad the ypportunity of viſiting Gret:us, then reſiding at the 
French court as ambalſidor from Coriſtina of Sweden. From Paris he haſted 


into Italy, of ulich he had with particular dil gence ſtwiied the language and li- 


FOratuie: ant q though he leems to have intended a very quick perambulation of the 
-winy, {aid two montlis at Florence; where he found his way into the acad>mies, 
produced his compoſitions with ſuch applauſe as appears to have exalted him 
Wn Pinion, ud covhitind lim in the hope, that, “ by labour and intenſe _ 
v, Which,” ſays be, © I take to be my portion in this life, joined with a 
1 propent {ty of nature,“ he might © leave bomething ſo written to aſter- 

s th * y hould not willingly let! it die.“ 1 


+>  'n all his writings, that he had the uſual concomitant of great ae | 
e a a'y confidence in himſclt, perhaps not without ſome contempt of 
G z ſor ſcarceiy y any man ever wrote fo much, and prifed fo few. Of his 


p* i \ > was very fruz 1; as he ſet its valuc high, and conſi red his mention of a 
na ne 4 aſeemitty azatutt the waſte of time, and a certain pref-rvation from oblivion. 

St otence he could not indeed complain that his merit wanted diſtinction. 
Carlo Dati prefented him with an encomiaſtic inſcription, in the tumid lapidary _ 
ſtyle; and Francini wrote kim an ode, of which the 2 ſtanza is only empty 


 Notwi:hftan ling Ne. ſohyſon's aſſertion, that the fiction is derived from Homer's Circe, it may 

de cones org thor jt war rather taken from the Cem..s at Ecvi.us Puteanus, in which, under the 

Action of a dream, tize charasters of Conus and his attendants are delineated, and the deligtits of 

ſenſunliſt expo Þ ard Tor bated. Thas little tract ys publiſhed at I. uvain in 1675, and atter- 
war's at Ox'or! in 534, ne very vcar in which Milton's Comns was written. H. 

Milton evideutl wat inen ted ta cht O. HY res Tale of Geurg: Pe-is for Ke plan of Comus. E. 

4 H 2 note; 
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noiſe ; the reſt are perhaps too diffuſe on common ropicks; but thc laſt 1s na- 
tu ral and beautiful. He 
From Flor:ncce he went to Sienna, and from Sienna to Rome, where he was 
regein receiv. d with kindneſs by the Learned and the Great. Holftenius, the 
k<:per of the Vatican library, who had reſided three years at Oxford, introduced 
Kim to Cardinal Barberint: and he, at a muſical entertainment, waited for him 
at the door, and led him by th: hand into the aſſembly. Here Selvaggi proited 
him: + diſticn, and Suilill! in a tetraſtick: neither of them of much value. Tie 
Italiens were gainers by this literary commerce; for the encomiums with which 
Nliltonm ne. Jalſilli, though not fecure againt a ſtern grammarian, turn the 
balance unaf, bly in Milton? 5 ian our. | | 7555 
Of theſe ian teflinonies, poor as they are, he was proud enough t to publiſh 
them before his proms; tough hr favs, he cannot be luſpected but to have known 
that tiey were fail m7 tam de fe 4 ſupr 1 fe. 5 | 
At R Inez as it Florence, he ſtaid onle two months; a time indeed Cufficient, 
if he. ire only to ro \mble with an explainer of its antiquities, or tr view pa- 
lace an! count pie tures; but certainly too  fuort tor the contemplation of learning 35 
p licy, or manners. | | 
From Rome he paſſed on to Naples: in company of 1 a hermit; a companion 
from whom little cguld be expected, yet to him Milton owed his introduction 
to Mar m arquis of -Y Wy who had before been the patr: n of Taſſo. Manſo 
vans nough delighted with his accompli iſnments to honour him with a ſorry diſtich, 
in vehich Thy cate kim for every thing but his religion; and Milton, in return, 
addreſſed him in a La tin Nn, which m have 5 raiſes an | high * ot Ens Shih | 
clog aonce and literature. 5 | 
is purpolo was now to have viſited - Sicily and Greece; but, bikes of the 
differences betwern the king and parliament, he thought it proper to haſten home, 
rather than paſs his life in . amuſements white his countrymen were con- 
8 tending for their riots, He therefore came back to Rome, though the merchants 
Die him of plot, laid againſt him by the Jeſuits, for the liberty of his conver- 
ſations on religion. He had ſenſe enough to judge that ti re was no danger, and there- 
forekept on h-. way, and acted as before, neither obtruding nor ſhunning contro- 
verſy. He hid perhaps given ſome offence by viſiting Galileo, then a priſoner -in the 
Inquiſition for p phical hereſy ; and at Naples he was told by Manſo, that, by 
{ his declarations on keligious queſtions, he had excluded himſelf from ſome dis- 
tin Hons which he ſhout! other iſe have paid him. But ſuch conduct, t. ough 
it cid not pleaſe, was vet ſufficiently [aſe ; and Milton ſtaid two months more at 
Rome, and went cn to Florence without moleſtation, | 
From Florence he viſited Lucca. He afterwards went to Venice; and having 


ſent away a collection cf muſic and other books, travelled to Geneva, which he. 
| ay wahle conitdered as the me * is s of Ol Oy; 


Don and 1 Urederiek Spanke! , two lama poo of bean. F rom 5a 
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At his return he heard of the death of his friend Charles Diodati; a man whom 

it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe of great merit, ſince he was thought by Milton worthy 
of a poem, iutituled, Evitaphium Damonis, written wi an common but childiſh 
imitation of paſtoral lite. | | | 
le now hired a lodging at the houſe if one Ruſſel, a taylor in St. Bride's 
Gat and .undertook the education of John * Edward Philips, his 
ſiſter's ſons. - Finding his room: too little, he took a houfe and garden in Alderf- 
gate- ſtreet *, which was not then fo much out of the world as it is now; and 
_ choſe his dwelling at the upper end of a paſſage, that he might avoid the noiſe of 
the ſtreet. Here he received more boys to be boarte(] and inftructed. © | 
Le et not our veneration fur Milton forbid us to look with ſome degree of mer- 
riment on great promiſes and fm all pe riormance; on the man who dae home, 
becauſe 0 ztrymen are Contnding for ti eit libe rtv, and when he reaches the 

| ſerene of action, Vapours away his parrot m in a private boarding-ſchool. This 
is the period of hi. life from Which all dus bi graphe rs ſeem acted to ſhrink. 
They are unwilling chat Milton ſhould be degrad d to a ſchool-ma ſter; but, ſince 
it cannot be denied tht he taught bons, one finds out tha: ac taught for nothing, 
an another, thar his motive was only zeal for the propagation of les ring and vir 
tuc; and all tell what they do not know to be true, only to excuſe an 20 which 
no wiſe man will conſider as in itſelf diſgracctul. His father was alive; his al- 


| lowance was not x ample; ; mn hy" rn id its de Ac: ncies by an honeſt and uſcful : 


e ment. 
It is told, that in the art 145 tio he 3 1 j 42 1 5 


litt is given of the authors, Greek and Latin, that were read in Alderſgate- 


ſtreet, by youth between ten and fifteen or ſixteen years of age. Thoſe who tell 

or receive theſe {tories ſhould confider that nobody can be taught faſter than he can 

carn. I he ſped of the horſeman muſt be limited by tlie power of his horſe. 

8 Every man, that has ever wndertaken to initruct others, can 001 what flow ad- 
vances he has been able to make, and how much patience it requires to recall 
vagrant inattention, to ſtimulate en Induterence, and to * abſurd miſ- 

; apprehenſicn. N 5 : 
The purpoſe of Milton, 2 as it forms, was to teach ſomething r more ſolid than the 
common literature of Schools, * reading th 40 authors that treat of phyſical ſub- 
jects; ſuch as the Ce orgick, and aftronomical treatiſes of the afcients. This was : 

a ſcheme of improvement which ſcems to have bulied ma ny literary projectors of 

that age, Cowley, who hal mote mcans than XIilton of knowing what was 


* This is inaccurate expreſied Philip, and Pr. Newton after him, ſay a garden houte, i. e. 2 
| houſe fituate in a garden, and of which Uiere were c\peclaiky in this north fuhurbs ot London very 
many, if not few cite, The term > technical, and fr 6 qquet ntl oc in the Athen. and Fatt. Oxon. 
The meaning thereof m.. mo collected from 1! „% artine Thomas Farnaie, the famous fchool- maſtery 


of whom the author ſ:vs. that he taught in Geldimith's Rents, in Cripplegate purith, behind Red- 
crots-ſftreet, where were 00 gudens and andſome houſer. NIitron's houſe in Tewt: n- tticet was 
alto — Zarden- Ha 280 40 3 * 15 *. 8 in 4c 4 mot 91 us d elung, — alder his 45 8 3 Ut 1 1 Lo: don. II. 


i that 
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wanting to the embelliſhments of life, formed the kame plan ol education in hi 


1maginary College. 
But the truth is, that the knowledge of external nature, and the ſciences which 


that £115wiedge requires or includes, are not the great or tac frequent buiineſs of 


the human mind. Whether we provide for an or cunverfation, whethe: we 


wiſh to be uſeful or pleaſing, the firſt equine is the religions and moral knuw=- 


ledge of right and wrong ;. the next is an acquaimtanc x the tiſt-ry of man- 
kind, and with thote examples which may be faid tu embody truth, aw ru. by | 


events the reaſonableneſs of opinions. Prudence ad ] tice are virtues and c- 


lences of all times and of all places; we are perpetu.!.y wor "(ts but we are 
geometricians only by chance. Our intercourſe wich intelle qual nature is necci- 
| fary; our ſpeculations upon matter are voluntary, aud & Wei.arc Pes ological 


learning is of ſuch rare emergence, that one man may knu-, anocher halt wy '* 


without being able to eſtimate his ſkill in hydroſtaticks or x aſtronomy; Þ 


moral and prudential character immediately appears. 
Thoſe authors, therefore, are to be read at ſchools that ſ: nl y moſt -. 


- prudence, moſt principles of moral truth, and moſt materials for coin. 
and theſe purpoſes are beſt ſerved by poets, orators, and hiſt rian.. 


Let me n t be cenſured for this digreffion as petantick or paradoxical; | 


have Milton againſt me, I have Socrates on my fide. It was his labour t 


_ philoſophy from the ſtudy of nature to ſpeculations upon life; but the inne 


whom 1 ppoſe are turning off attention from life to noture. | T. . em 70 3 


that we are placed here to watch the growth of planb, or the motions the "HY 


| Socrates was rather of W that what we had to le Arn was, how to do , 
55 and * er. 


"Ort wes £y 3 r — TeTudlay, 


Ot 8 we may judge by their ettects. Fr, rom this 3 : 
a I do not know that there ever proceeded any man very eminent for 


knowledge : its only genuine product, I believe, is a ſinall Hiſtory of Poetry, 


written in Latin by his OT — of which 5 none of my readers has : 


ever heard x. 


That in his ſchool, as in every ve of elſe al he undertook, he laboured with 
great diligence, there is no reaſon for doubting. One part of his metnd deſerves 
general imitation. He was careful to inn his ſcholars in religion. _ Every 
Sunday was ſpent upon theology: of which he dictated a ſhort ſyſtem, gat hered 
from the writers that were then faſhionable in Dutch univ erſities. 


He ſet his pupils an example of hard ſtuly and ſpare diet; only now and then 


he allowed hiniſelf to paſs a day of feſtivity and indulgence with ſome gay gen- 
tlemen of Gray's Inn. 


* 4 We may be as at leaſt, that Dr. Johnſon had never foen the hook he ſpeaks of : for it 10 


entirely compoſed in Englith, though its title begins with two Latin words, Theatrum Poetarum; 


© or A complete Collection of the Poets, &c.“ a circumſtance that probably miiled the bog! 'apher 
* of Milton.“ European Af gar ine, Taue, 1 1787. p. 33% E. 
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He now began to engage in the controverſies of the times, and lent his breath 
to blow the flames of contention. In 1641 he publiſher a treatiſe of Reformation, 
in two bo Ks, az3int the eſtabliſhed Church; being willing to wy the Puritans, | 
who were, be favs, 7% fori ior to the P: lates in learning. 
Hl, bif-,p ot N: wich, had publithe! an Humble PRE THO in defence 
of Epil parry; to which, in 1641, ſix miniſters & of whoſe names the firſt let- 
ters m ©. *,,- celebrated word Smeblymnuus, gave their anſwer. Of this Anſwer 
a: on was attempted by the learned Uſher; and to the Cotifutation Milton 
pw: lat Ne ph inti aled, Of Prelatical Epiſcopacy, and whether it may he de- 
4% Fam te Av..olical Times, by virtue of thaſe toſtimanies which are alledged 
10 1 1 purpoſe in ſome late treatifes, one OTE: goes under * name we of Fames 
Len 2E. 50 9. Armagh. | | | 
Ine tranſcribed chis title to have, b+ his con: -emptu- -us mention of Uſher, 
thac he had now ad tel th ur onicat ſavageneſs of maners. His next wor 
= A'S Re afin % (Kurd G:oern nent urged again Prelacy, by Mr. John 
Milton, abi In bis Hook he diſcoyore, not with oftentatious exultation, but 
win calm confi ven, bis Ich opi- on? his own powers; and promiſes to under- 
take ſmh, he y.t knorn not what, that may be of uſe and honour to his 
c untty. © This,” Fs he, © is nat to be obtained but by devout praver to that 


1 Etetual 9 zicie that can « mich wi. all utterance and knowledge, and ſends out 


4 his Seraf lim with the hallowed fire o Log altar, to touch and purify the lips of 
« whom he plcaſes. Fo this muſt be ad. e h induſtrious and fel-& reading, ſteady 
_« obſervatic u, and inſign, into all f. ml and gener2us arts and affairs ; till which 
c in t me meatire be compaſt, I refuſe not to ſuſtain this expe ation,” From a 

promite like chis, at at once ter id, * and rational, might be * tho Parad iſe 
- Ip. 
le pu'lifhed the f. me year t: vo more i upon the fame queſtion. To 
one of his antag gts, who -ffirms that he was vomited cut of the univerſity, he an- 
: wes in gent ral terms; The Fellows of the College wherein I ſpent ſome 
« years, at my oarting, aft-r [ had taken two degrees, as the manner is, ſignified 
„ any times how much better it would content that I ſhould ftav.—As for the 
© common anyr bation or diſlike of that place, as now it is, that I ſhould eſteem 
«or Ade molelt tne more for that, too ſimple is the anſwerer, if he think to 
4 Obtain one w irh nz. Of ſmall practice were the phyſician who could not judge, 
« by what the and her © ider have of long time vomited, that the worſer fluff ſhe 
«tron +! cee ner itomach, but the n ſhe is ever keck ing at, and is queaſy; 
« ſhe vor nov out Cr fcknefe; but heiore it will be well with her, ſhe muſt 
„ vomit with ſtrong 2 „ick. The univerſity, in the time of her better health, 
« Ad 104 YOULL jwicraent, Lever greatly admired, but now much leſs.“ | 
This is rely the husuage of 1 man wh thinks that he has been injured. He 
proceeds to deicribe che courke of his conduct and the train of his thoughts; and, 
beci.ute he | s been intpecteu of incontinence gives an acc unt of his own purity : 


*-Stephen” Narthall, Edmund Calamy, Tt omas Youngs Matthew Newcomen, Willlam Spinttory, 


That 


1 oe 
* That if I be juſtly charged,” lavs he, 0 with this crime, it may come upon me 
« with tenfold ſhame.” | 
The ftyle of his picce is rough, and fuch i was that of his antagoniſt, 
This roughneſs he juſtifics, by great TXamplc: m a long digreſſion. Sometimes he 
tries to be humorous: “ Left I ſhould take him for ſome chapiun in hand, ſome 
4 {quire of the body to his prelate, one who ferves not at the altar only but at the 
* Court-cupboard, he wall beftow on us a pretty model of himfelt; and ſets me 
4 out half a dozen ptiſical mottoes, wherever he had them, hopping ſhort in the 
« meaſure of convulſion fits; in Which lab ur the agony of his wit having ſcaped 
© narrowly, inſtead of well ſierd periods, he greets vs with a quantity 1 thuinb- 


5 « ring polies —And thus en. Is this ſection, or rather diſſection of himſelf.“ Such 


zs the controverſial merriment of Milton; his gloomy tcriouſnets is yet more offen. 
Nye. Such is his malignity, that he grows arker at his frawn. 
11 Such is hi lignity, that hell darker at hi 


His father, after Reading was taken by. Z//:x, came to denk! in his houſe; 3 ZH | L 


his ſchool increafed. At Whitſuntid:, ; in his thirty-fifth year, he married Nai, 


the daughter of Mr. Powel, a juſtice of the peace in Oxfordſhire. He brought 


| Her to town with him, and expected all the adyantages of a conjugal life, The 


lady, however, feems not much to have delighted in he pleaſures of ſpare diet and 


hard ſtudy; for, as Philips relates, & having for 2 month led a plitloſopiiic life, after 


c having been uſed at home to a great houſe, and much company and joviality, her 
. friends, poſſibly by her own deſire, made earneſt ſuit to have her company the 


« remaining; part of the ſummer; whach. was you * a promiſe of her re- 
« turn at Michacimas,” 


Milton was too buſy to muck miſs his wife: A purſued hi 88 and now 
and then viſited the Lady Margaret Leith, whom he has mentioned in one of his 


ſonnets. At laſt Michaclmas arrived; but the Lady had no inclination to return 
to the ſullen gloom of her huſband's habitation, and therefore very willingly forgot 
Her promiſe. He ſent her a letter, but had no anſwer z he ſent more with the ſame 
ſucceſs. It could be alledged that letters miſcarry; he therefore diſpatched a meſ- 


ſenger, being by this time too angry to go himſelf, His e was ſent back 


with ſome contempt. The family of the Lady were Cavaliers. 
In a man whoſe opinion of his own merit was like Milton's, leſs provocation 


than this might have raiſed. violent reſentment. Milton ſoon deturmined to repu- 
diate her N diſobedience; and, being one of thoſe who could catity find arguments 
10 juſtify inclination, publiſhed (in 1644) The Doctrine and Diſcipline of Divorce; 


v hich was followed by The Judgement if Martin Bucer, concerning Divorce; 


and the next year, his Tetrachordon, Expæſitians ** the four chief places of 


Scripture which treat of Marriage. 

Ibis innovation was oppoted, as might be expected, by the leroy; who, ther 

holding their famous aſſembly at W 8 procured that the author ſhould be 
called before the Lords; & but that Houte,” ſays Wood, & whether approving the 
« doctrine, or not favouring his accuſcrs, did ſoon diſmiſs him.” 


'There ſcems not to have been much written againſt him, nor any thing by any 


writer of eminence. The antagoniſt that appeared is ity led by him, 4 Serving 


. Hun 


not more reafon: ble to 1::ve the right of printiz unreittained, le . vn iter Hay 
be afterwards conſured, than it would be to fleep v ich doors ultbolled, becaule | 
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un turned Salicitar. Hawel in his letters mentions the new doQrine with on- 


tempt; and 1 ens, | upphſe, thought morc worthy of derition ro of contutztion. 


He com lains of this neglect in two founnets, of LANG h the firſt is cot: ce mptible 03 


and the fecit not cxcell. ent. | | | a 
| Wd 7 8 
From this time it is obſerved that ht Hehn an enemy the Prefoytoria whom 
he hai favcured before. He that changes as party be! his humour, is not more 
vutusus that, Le that changes ir by ts inttnelt; he loves hiuſeff rather man trutn. 
lis wife and ber relatu us no * lound tant Aion was not an unreſiſting ſuf- 
ferer of injuries; an percciving thar he had begun to put bis 900 Arine in practice, 


by court ing 1 Yeung > Sohn of great  ACCON = ments, the auch: C1 of one Dr. | 
Doris, W!1C was howerei noc en t comply, they refulved to endeavor a re- 
unien. H went [ume times ti the hovte of one Blackbor "ON: vt his rdaticn, in ihe 


lane of 5 St. M. artin' "Th ranch 117; Ac 0D of His uva vi! tt5 WAS 105 urprived to 19 3 18 | 


wife come from ano room, and implore fergivenis Gn her knees. He relifted 
| her tatreaties Or 4 wine: © but party,” lavs Puilips, & is Ou gencrou nmore, 
« more inclinabl to re. ancilist on n to pern in enger or reven oo and 
& partly the ſtrong interecſſion of friends on both ider, it in br Wwght nim to un act 
Of oblivion, a: : a firm league &f poet.” It we TE iniurious to omit, iat Mil- 
ton aſteruward. received her fatlier and her brochers in mo own houſe, when _ 
were diſtrefled, with other Rovalifts, 


He publiſhed about the ame time his Are ee 4 Speech » of M. . John Mil- 


ton for the liberty of unlicen ſed Printing. le danger of ſuch unbounded libecty, 
and the danger of bounding it, have produced a proble: n in the {cence of Goveru- 
ment which human underſtanding ſeems hithecto unable to fe. If 1otiing may 
| be publiſhed but what civil authority all have previouſly app roved, Wer u. 
always be the ſtandard of truth; if every dreamer of innovatinws i pr pa 
dis projects, there can be no ſettlement; it every murmurer at gore. rn wn 
diffuſe diſcontent, there can be no peace; and if every ſceptick in tf. ho 


1 — 


. 


teach his follies, there can be no religion. The remedy n again ſt theſe cy „ 


nifh the authors; for it is yet allowed that every cl ty mav pant, therua net pr. 


vent, the publication of opinions, which that foci..ty ſhall : . @ pernicious; but this 
puniſhment, though | it may cruſh tue author, promotes the book; ond it ſcems 


our bs we can hang a thicf. 


— 


But whatever were lis engage ments, civil or domes, por y was never long 
out of his thoughts, 1 

About this time (1645) a collec Aon of hie Latin apd Engliſh poems apnearc:' 
in which the Alegro and Ponfero/e, with 1 65 ne othere, were Arik publiibed. 


[Te hed taken a larver houte m Barbican for the © DEP or {hors ;; but 


the numcrous als of his wife, to whom ie gener uſly granted refuge for a 


* 


1 . 
while, O0 cupica his rooms. In time; hcoweyir, i r end L an; „ and the hodle 


« again,“ ſays Philips, « now looked like n haut, 595 the Aluſes 01 y; though the 


« acccflion of tchokus was not gieat, Fe Lis taving brececded fo far in the 


Vor, I. | 1 | | « cducntion 


R | | 
88 rr s. 


education of youth, may have been the occaſion ot ka adverſaries s calling him 


& pedazogue and ſchool matter; wheteas it is well known that he never ſet vo for 
& a publick icho 1, to teach all the young fry of a pariſh; but only was willing to 


„ jmpart his learning and kn whdge to his relations, and the fons of gentlemen 
« who were his intiaiate mend; and that Oe Is Wricing. nor his way of 
« teaching favoured in the Laſt of pedantry.” 


Thus Laborioufly does his nephew extenuate what Cannot be demcd, and what 
mig 11 be CO! T6 METH V it! 10 "ut grace. Milton wa- Not a manu no cou! d became mean 


* a cn em; pl y ment. TI lis, how eV er, his warme ſt ſiench fem not to h Und; 
% 


ti: y 0 ertert thife arg palliate. He did not [ell re * ature wo ll comers at an open 


1 


ſhe» TY hows 4 chu otornntiin:) Ty and in ature cu mmodities to his friends... 
Fill: z inen 15 n ; eco \ ina lim TIS 5 this it "x de rad tie n, telle US that 
it WS ng Eommuesy; and, trate his enact ain, has aiwind to inveſt him 
Wich millions i fongourt “ Kleis much mitlal.cn,” ne lays, © it there was not about 
DO tis tine a Fu e rating Kim m . lila nt -Zeiictal in Git William \W alicr's 


® army. lit tagen e B66. ingot ta arme *. P oxed 41 birt tion to the deli n. 
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rer; Oy” * TOY > be not mach Nt 55 fomcbaly at ton 10 Ling : dei; Sued 


< 


Him r a Jokiicr; 


A wur hs * Nine that the army wens ncwm ede 76 5 150 130 ARDS to a es . 
houte in iiolocurng waick pened backward into Lincoln -I -F jelds. He is not 
k. n to have publiface any tiling afterwards till che Ning 's death, when, finding \ 
ulis mndsrers candemuned by the Protby terians, he wrote a treatile to juſtity ity : 


19 empcfe the minds of 4: t peaple. | 5 

He made tome Remarss i 10 e Articles f Peace Jets 'n Ormand aud the Irik 
Rebels. While he contented Jlumiclt to write, he perhaps did only what his con- 
ſcience dictated 3 and if he did not verv vigtantly watch the influence of his OWN 


Ai 


p3zons, a; nd the oraduual prevalence of opinions, firſt willingly adnütted, and then 


habitually indulged; if objechlon by being ee were forgotten, and defire 
ſupcrinduced conviction; ; he vet ſhared only the common weakneſs of mankind, 


and might be no Jets tincere than his opponents. But as faction ſeldom leaves a 
man honeit, however it migit id him, Milton is ſuſpected of having unterpolited 
the beok called I Baſilike, which the Council of State, to whom he was now 


made Latin ſecretary, empt. ved lum to cciuure, by inſertiag a prayer taken from 


Siducy's Arcadia, and imputing it to the Ring; whom he charges, in his Icguptdeliſbes, 
with the uſe of this prayer, as witch a heavy crime, in the indecent language with 
which prolperity had embuldency the advocates for rebellion to iitult all that is ve— 


nerable or gicat: © Who would have imagined ſo little fear in him of the tre all- 


« ſeeing Deirv—as, immeuliatcly before his death, to pop into the hands of the orave 


« biſhop that attend, him, as  fpcetal relique of his funtly exercifes, a prayer alen 


ec Word tor wn from the month of 4l athen We man; mes Vang taahcathen gd: 3 


Ihe papers a the Ringe uc ta. fuzon on tut ſcaffeld, the regicues tohk 
away, ſo that they weit at ate the publiſhers of this prayer; and Dr. Birch ws 


* pruned the que Wich great Eun As inclined to tlunk tem the ſorgeis. 
; The 


— — 
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The ufe of it bv adapta on wis innocent; and thoy who corld fo noiftly chſare it, 


with: little extenſton r der malie could contrive what they wanted 03 ante, 
Ning Charle the Second, being dow Meltered in | N 8 rad, Sul nanu, 
profeflor of Pointe Leoramyg at Leyden, to write a defence of his father and of mou 
narchy; and, to excite his indultry, gave him, as was rep rtul, a huncked Jaco- 
buies. Salnatus was a man of fall in Ianguage:, knovwielge of antiquiry, and 
ſo gacitv of errendatory criticiſm, almoſt excecding all nobe of Rumon Uttcinment 
All having, b. exceſſi de praites, been confirm "1 n great enmmdonce. Of him acl, 
though te probably had not much conſidered che miaciples of fociety or the rights 
of government, widertook the employment without diſtruſt of his own qualiticas | 
5 e 1 as his exp. dition 1 11 writing g was wonderfuh in 1649 publiſhed Deen, 
To this NIilton Wits required to write a ſufficient anſwer ; whi n he portormed 
; (1651) in fſuchn manner, tha Hobbes declared Hint lt unable to wernde whoſe 
language was beft, or whoſc ar um3nts were wortt, In my opinion, Milton's 
pe riods are ſmooth. 7, neatar, and more pointed; hut he delights hindelt with 
te. Wing his adverſary as much as with confütin“ him. 115 makes: «foot aufion 
ot Salmaſius, who d acctrine he coninters as Erie and Lima WY , tothe ſtream of 
_ Sabnacts, which whoeer entered it halt his vir ty behind hun. S mist Wasa 
| ＋ renchman, and was uit; wp: iy mand to a old. Tu e es Callus, fans AIHHon, & ut 
daiunt, u,. pgallinaceus. But his ſupreine pl: aſure is to tax i. ady: riary, fo re- 
now cd for er iticiſm, with vitious Latin. He opens s his ook with telling tat he has 
uled Perfona, which, according to Milton, ſignifies only a M, in a fee not 
: Enoy rte Romans, by apply ing it as we apply Perhn. But as Nemeſis is always 
Oln the watch, i it is me morable that he has enk; Weed the charge of a . ciſin by an ex- 
preſſion in itſelf grofly ſoleciſtical, when for one of thoſe tupp: fed blunders, he f. ves 
as Ker, and I wk ſome one before him, has remurk: d, Praha te ordmmuijtts 
tis vapulantum. From da which has a palive fene, Ven can never 
be derived, No man forgets his original trade: the riglits of nations, aid of 
| Kings, fink into queſtions of grammar, if erammarian; diſcut them. 
Rlilton, when he undertuok this anſwer, was wear ot boi, and lun of f 8 at; but 
his Wil! was torward, and what wa: * of heul th was fuppited by cal. He 


was reward ed with a thouſan i po Sy s and his book was much rea; or triradoy 
1 55 . Ec ak: ly &. N * att ONE ion; 5 211. 4 IX vn” "10 Fe wet * 5 el * 


recommended by ſpirit and ct 
man that hc was equal to his Ning, ul hard te want au diene. 


hat the pertorin. nee of Sa! agus wins hot Aifpcrfed avith curd rroidity, or rel 
with equal eagerne h, is very credible. Ie tau. aa Uthe ſtale d 9 tc ofottthontys 
and the unpleating duty of lubmiittion ; and die had bc n to lone nit Hebe thee mos: 
narch hut tlie tyrant of literature, th. t alinolt 5 mankind were unit ta Aud 
him «6 id and infulted by a new name, not vet contidered as amy ons rival, £ 
Chriiting, as is laid, commentde( the Def F The esp, her pure mut 10 
t driment Salmaſius, who was thin at her Court; neither her civil Hier tur 


her natural character could ditpoſe them to tavon che dockrilte, wehe wis by birch 


A Curry, „ iy tdemper deivotick.. 


[ ; N 1 *1 * 


that he wit not diſabled to diſchar Ze his ole 


tin Weodoork of 


6o - W140 


That Salmaſius was, from the appearance of Mi'*on's book, treated with — 


there is not mucn probt; but to a man to long accu? omcd to admirati 'n, a lid 


praiſe of his antagoniſt would be 3 oſtenſtive, and miglit incline nim to 


leave Sweden, from which, hawe cure be was diſimis le, not with any mark of! con- 
| tempt, but with a train of att ndance ſcarce leſs tran r: gat. 

le prepared a reply, which, left as it was n perfec. was publiſhe! by his for 
in the * of the Keſtauratiin. In the be zinning, „ing probably moſt in pain 
for his Latimti, he endeavours to defend his uſe of the word perfora; but, if I 
remember right, le mines a better auth. * hun — that | ne has found, mat of 
| Jurcnal in his ach latitre- | 235 i 


Vid agis cum 4; ra et fedior omni 
— perſona lt? 


As Salmaſius reproached Miltun with loſing NE _ in the quarrel, Milton de- 
liglited himſolf with the beliet that he had ſhow 9 Salmaſtus's life, and bot! per 

haps wich more malignity than re aſon. Salmaſius died at the Spa, Sept. 3 wh 

and, as controvertiſts are commonly ſaicd to be killed dy their laſt n Vlillon 
3 flattered witl: the credit of deſtroying him. 

C:omweil had now diſmiſſed the parliament by the a of which he had 

deſtroy x4 monarchy, and commenced mouarch himſelf, under the title of pro- 


tector, but with kingly and more than kingly power. That his authority was la- 


ful, never was pretended; he himſclf E his right only in neceſſity; but 
Milton, having now taſted the honey of publick employment, would not return 
to hunger and philotophy, but, continuing to exercife his office under a mauiſeſt : 
uſurpation, betrayed to his power that liberty which he had detended. Nothing 
can be more juſt, than that rebellion ſhould end in flayery ; that he who had juſ- 
tiſied the murder of his king, for ſome acts which to him feemed unlawful, ſhould 


now ſ{cl] his ſervices, and his Ratteries, to a rant, ol whom: it was cv ident that he 
could do nothing lawful. 8 


He had now been blind for ſome ye ars; ; but 1118 vigour of ale 5 EY 


About this time li; $ fhrſt wife Sed i in child-bed, having left him Swe daughters. 
As he probably did not pu. Jove het 


lamenting bor; but atter 2 


IIa. bey; a woman doubtleſs educated in opinions like his 


mh. hs died within a year of childbirth, or ſom: diſtemper that followed it; 


and her huſband kenoured hier memory with & poor fonnet. 
up he nit ply to Mikows Dejonſco Petrie! was publiſhed in 1651, called Apo- 


Is rin bre KH © io puts 173 8 cout d fans cnuis Pei pragmatici (alias Miltont) 
Aejprnjeonentdcftrantioum Regis Hebei. Ot ne the author was not known; 


bu: \t Ion and tis nephew phil lippe, under WAG: Name he publiſhed an anſwer fo 
much correste by, 


2175 
LOI 
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Next 


of Latin. ſecretary, or continue his 
_ Controverſies. His mind was too cager to be diverted, and too ſtrong to be ſubdued. 


„ he did not long continue the appearance of 
2 thort tine ded Catherine, the daugnter of one cap- 


um, that it miaht be called his o, imputed it to Bramhal; 


idee, thou Zlit ncunches at Überty to treat him — 
a> f Ac nad Kαοαοανmn h. che, oaly fut bectea. 
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rear appeared Regii Sanguinis clamor ad Calum, Of this the author was 
Peter d Hanh who was afterwards prebendary of Canterbury; but NMorus, or 
More, à French e having the care of its publication, was treated as the 
welter by Milton ii bis Ze; nfs Secunda, and overwhelmed by ſuch violence of 
invcciive, that Fo began to ihrink under the tempeſt, and fave his perſecutors the 
moos of knowng Us tu: naler. Du Moulin was now in great danger; but 
VI. 's; 750 oP ©: „ted g altilt his malignity; and both he and his friends were more 
Will net Du Xlonlin in zuld eſc-pe than that hie ſhould be convicted of miſtake. 
I. can cn fence he ſhews that his eloquence is nat merely ſatirical; the 
rusc less of his invective is equalled by the grofſneſ: of his Alattery. “ Deſerimur, 
r nelle, tu ſolus ſuperes, ad te ſumma noſtrarum rerum rediit, in te folo 
7m TR inſuperabili tuæ virtuti cedimus cuncti, newine vel obloquente, niſi qui 
© #quales tnzqualis ipſe honores ſibi quzrit, aut digniori conceffos invidet, aut 
non intelligit nihil effi in ſocietate hominum magis vel Deo gratum, vel ration; 
_ *comtentaneumn, eſſe in civitate nihil æquius, utilius, quam potiri rerum digniſ- 
„ ſimum. Eum te agneſcunt omnes, Cromuelee, ca tu civi maximus & * glorio— 
« iiſſimu, dax public; conſilii, exercitum fortiſſimorum imperator, pater patrias _ 
« eſſiſti. Sic tu ſpontanca bonorum omnium & animitus miſſa voce ſalutaris.“ 
8 r, when he aſſumed the perpetual dictato:ſhip, had not more ſervile or more 
ellas: it 3 A tranſlation may ſhew its ſervility; but its elegance i is leſs 
a ttlala sie. Having expoſed the unſkilfulneſs or ſelſiſhne s of the former govern- 
ment, «„ e were Ift,” ſavs Milton, © to ourſelves: the whole national intereſt 
4 fell inte dar hands, and ſubſiſts only in your abilities. To your virtue, over- : 
« « poweriag and reſiſtleſs, every man gives way, except ſome who, without equal 
c qualifications, aſpire t9 equal honvurs, who envy the diſtinctions of merit greater 
| « than their own, or who have yet to learn, that in the coalition of human ſociety, 
nothing is more pleaſing to God, or more agreeable to reafon, than that the 
« higheſt mind ſhould have the ſovereign power. Such fir, are you by general 7 
> & confeſſion, the greateſt and moſt glorious of our countrymen, the director of our 
e publick councils, the leader of unconquered armics, the father of your country; 
4 for by that title does every good man hail you, with ſincere and voluntary praiſe,” 
Next year, having defe de all that wanted defence, he found leiſure to defend 
himſelt. He undertock his own vindication againſt More, whom he declares in 
bis title to be juſtly c called the author of the Regii Sunguiuis clamor. In this there 
is no want of vehemence or eloquence, nor does he forget his wonted wit. 
Morus es? an Momus? an uterque idem oft?” He then remembers that Morus 
i Latin for a Mulberry-trec, and hints at the known transformation ; 
— Poma alba ferebat | 
Quæ polt nigra tulit Morus. 


With = piece ended his controverſies: and he from this time gave e himſelf us 
to his ir ate ſtuclics and his civil employment. 


* It may be d loubted M' he H- 2 77 1 J. Fruit * he here uſe * th Milton U » honſted purity. Res giorivin 18 
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The compilers of tne Latin dictionary printed at Cendridge, he 1 the Lic et 10 10 
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oy -* compile a hiſt ry from various auth ws, when chop can ONLY bee 5 hd by 
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can be comment; Ad; 2nd it was probably the difficulty of CO. * 1 ER: 
compY iny , that 1 Milton's narrative at the Conqu- ie; 3 1 period at u vin. 
affairs vere not yet very intricato, nor aut! rs Ver * numer gu 


For the ſubject of his epick poem, after much deliberation, 4 chr far, a7 


Beginning late, he fixed upon Paradiſe Loft, a deſign fo comprehentive, that it 
could be juſtiſicd only by ſucceſs. He had once deli; Zued to celebrate Ning Arthur, 


as he hints in his vertes o Manſu: „but Ar thu ur was Hefe lays Fenton, 72 


ether " /7 tay fo 


It app-ar:, by ſome fzctches of poctical projects loft in manuſcript, and to be 


ſeen in 2 Vdrary x at Cambridge, ther he hal digetted his thoughts on this 


ſudicct into orie of thoſe wild dramas 1 which were; ancientlv called Xlyſterics; and 


: » A 8 x : F - 
Philips hai your _ he ters part of a trage dy, begitmin; with the fit ten 


indoor Satan's addrcfs to tin Sun, Thoſe my ſteries cond of allegorical pe rſons; 
tech as Jſtiee, Mercy, Faith. Of the tiaged or mvitery of "I adije Loft 
therc arc two plans: Bn „ og Og 
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The Perſons. 
Wiofes, | 
Pivine Juſtice, 
dom, Heavenly Love. 


The Perſons. 
Michael. 
Chorus of Angels. 
He enly Love. 


Luciter. The Evening Star, 
Adam, ) with the Helpcrus. 


Eve, Serpent. Chorus of Angels, 
Contcience. Luciter. 
Death. Adam. 
Labour, „. 
Sickneis, Conſcience. 
Diſcoatent, } Mates Labour, 
Ignorance, Sencfs, 
with others; Diſcuntent, 
Faith. Joneoraince, 
Hope. | Fear, 
Charity. Death; 

| | Faith 

Fope 


"Makes, oy C, 3 Low he af- 
med 51 is tri) 5 
becauſe it is wich Gd in the mount 


the like witly Enoch and Elijah: 
parity of t! 16 pl. ace, th; U Certa uin pure winds, 


— a 
ody; that it corrupts 


deus, and clouds, pic. erve it from corrup- 


tion; whence exhorts to the ſiglit of God, 


tells they cannot ſce Adam in che tate of 
innocence, by reaſon of their a. 


OO } debating what ſlould become of 
5 0 5 man, if he fall. 
V. idom, * . | | | 


Adam. agar: ratliſed: 


Wiſ⸗ 


Conlcie . ce des 


5 Chorus ber ale and tells the 1 Adam 


ü es Phe 


not, 
; © echires 
: beliucs the 


1 


Chorus of Angels ſinging à by mn * che 
Creation. | s 
AC 9 . 


Heavenly Love. 


Evening Star. 
'horus ſing the marriage-ſong, ard 
Thrace. ---- | 
5 A CT BH 


Lucifer contriving Adam's ruin, 


2 


Chorus fears lor dam, and relates Lc, $24 


zebellion „ad tall, 


EF IV. 


rom to God's examination. 


| has loit. 
\CT V. 
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Eu, 1 | 
Hope, 
Charity, 
Chorus briefly concludes. | 


Likewiſe - 


comfort him and inftru& him. 


Such was his ſirſt deſigo, which 8 have 


produced only an allegory, or myitery The 


follon- in 8 Welch! ice ems 0 hay c attulncd more | 
matur: 0 : | | | 


The mag Gab wick eiche T 1 A 13 er ent. ring; ſnewing, ſince . obe was | 


2 ls frequency as much on carth as in heaven; deferibes Paracliſe. 
Chorus, ſhowing the reaſon of hit cr 


IRS n, by command 


Ad know More CONCOTNING his 

as by his name _ftonfying a prince of po 
Path + 
after his overthrow leingens h: 


prepare retiſtance at Ins firſt approac'!. 


peurs; 
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lide, he depart . nercat tic. Chorus tings of th. vart a 1d victory in (28 en, Aguinſt 
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ming to keep his watch in Paradiſe, after 
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him and his accomplices: as before, after the firſt act, was ſung a hymn of the 
creation. Here again may appear Luciter, relating and infulting in wazt he had 
done to the deſtruction of man. Man next, and Eve having by this tiae been fe- 


duced by the Serpent, appears confuſedly covered witli icav.'s, Can ience, in a 
ſhape, accuſes him; Juſtice cites him to the place whithet 5 horn Called for him. 


In the mean while, the Chorus entertains the 8 0 „ and is iter by ſome an- 
gel the manner of the Fall. Here the Chris bow ils Adair fas 1 then 
and "RE return; accuſe one another; hut ſpecial ly Adam Ivy ti blame to his 
wiſe; is ſtubborn in his offence. Juſtuce appear, reatons witty him, convinces 


him. The Chorus admonitſhez Adam, and bids him beware Lei 5 A of 
impenitence. The angel is ſent to baniſh them out of Paradiſe ; but before cauſes 
to pals before his eyes, in ſhapes, a maſk of all the evils of this lite and world. He 
is humbled, relents, detpairs ; at laſt appears Mercy, contforts lim, promiſes tlie 
Meſliah; then calls in Faith, Hope, and Charity; inftrutts him; he repents, gives 
God the glorv, ſubmits to his penalty. 7M he 8 e concludes. Compare 
this with the former drought. 
I hbeſe are very imperfe rudiments of Paradil 2 La; ; ha it is leak to ſe 
great works in their ſeminal ſtate, pregnant with latent poſſibilitics of excellence; , 
nor could there be any more delightful entertainment than to trace their gradual | 
growth and expanſion, and. to obſerve how they are ſometimes ſuddenly advanced 
* accidental hints, and ſometimes flowly improved by ſteady meditation. 
Invention is almoſt the only literary labour which blindneſs cannot obſtruct, and 
therefore he naturally ſolaced his ſolitude by the indulgence of his fancy, and the 
| melody of his numbers. He had done what he knew to be neceſſarily previous to 
poetical excellence; he had made himſelf acquainted with ſcemly arts and affairs; 
his comprehenſion was extended by various knowledge, and his memory ſtored with 
intellectual treaſures. He was ſkilful in many languages, and hal by reading and 
compoſition attained the full maſtery of his own. He wou have wanted little 5 
lielp from books, had he retained the power of peruting : hem. | V 
But while hi. greater deilgns were advancing, having now, like many other 
auth TS caught the l. ve of publicatid, he amuled himſe by «5 he could, with little 
productions. Helent to the preſs (1658) a manuſcript of Ralc:, _ called the Cabinet 
Conner; * next year gratificd his male volence to the clergy, bv 2 Treætiſe of Civil 
Power in Eeelefeefbica! C ess and the Means of removing Hir eiu, aut of the Church. 
== A was no dend; Richard was conſtrained to teſign: the ſyſtem of extem- 
porary government, which had been held together only by force, naturally fell into 
fragments when tnat force was taken away z and Milton faw himſelf and his cauſe 
in equal danger. But he had ſtill hope of doing ſomething. He wrote letters, 
_ which-V'oland has publiſhed, to ſuch men as he thought friends to the new com- 
monw calth; and even in the year of the Reſtoration he bated no jet of heart or hape, 
but was fantaſtical enough to think that the nation, agicated as 1t was, might be ſet- 
tled by a pamphlet, called A ready and eajy way ta eftabliſh a Free Commonwealth ; 
which was, however, enough confid-red tobe hoth ſeriouſly and Iudicrouſly anfivercd, 
The obſtinateeenthuſtaſm of the commonwcalthmen was very remarkable. When 
the King was apparently returning, Harrington, velth a te allociates as fanatica! as 
Liraſelf, 


G bs 


tl: mſeif, uſed to meet, with all the gravity of political importance, to ſettie an equal 


zorernment by rotation; and Milton, kicking when he could ſtrike no longer, was | 


tolith crough to publiſh, a few weeks before the Reitoration, Notes upon a ſermon 
preached by one Griffiths, intituled, The Fear of G24 and the Ring. Vo theſe notes 
an av or was written by L'Eſtrange, in a pamphlet petulantly called Ns EL 
Guirl's, | Rs 


But whatever Alilton could write, or men ene activity could da, EY 


W. is i a92ut co be reſtored wirn the irretiitible approbation of the pcople. lie 


was therefore no longer ſecretary, and was Coat "quent: v obli_ed to quit th lou 
which WC held by his, office; an propurtioning nis Tm of da! tr do us Opinien of 


the importance of ad Writinge, e it convenient to i ſome ſhelter, and hid 


miracle for a time in Eo: elena, Cleſe, by Wiest Smith ti2ic. 
cannot but remurk a kind a ect, perlen 5 unconiciouſty paid to this great 


man by his biograpners: every aZuic in wich he readed is hucor:caily mentiont d, as 
Ht were an 10642) 0 nog ect IE ing any 195 (lat be horousgd by nis hreſence. 
The Ning, Wich leine of whien the world has had "hh aps mother :s xumz dee 


do mit uno tlie A of Gh! LVION 211 „ ENI. © gal tnoic WO ke P- 111. metit mould 5 
EN pt; aud che parliames T 400 Mac; 0110 Tt Ca): ial 0 nilhment, it the ** ctches 
5 v ho h. d i amediou h co petated in the murder of the Ning. 5 ilton wa. cer 


tainly not one of them; he had only juſtii d Maat they had done. „„ 
This juſtification was indeed ſuc n offeutve, and Jane 16) an order 


was iſſued to ferze Milton's Defence, and O Gu ins Vi c of Justice, another 


book of the ſame tendency, and burn them by the common hangnan. Ihe 


declined to be the ;cνge or avenger of his OWN Or us tata t's wrongs: and promied 


attorney-general was ordered to proſecute. thc authors bur Mien cons c ſeized, 5 


5 nor perhaps very diligeiuly purſued. 


Not long aficr (Auguſt 19) the flutter of innumeralile boſoms was Rilled by an | 


act, which the King, that his mercy might want no recommendation of cleamoey 


rather called an ac of oblivion than of grace, Go. dwin was named, wit n nutcen 


— as incapac itated for any public truſt; but of Ailton there was no exce tion. | 


Of this tendernets ſhown to Milton, the curiolity of mankind ha; not tocborn 


wo enquire the reaſon. Burnct thinks he was forgotten; but this is another inſtance 
which may conarm Dal:ympic's ob ſervation, Vi hy ae, „that Waenerer Bur net's 


0 narrations are examined, he appcars to be mißt aken.“ 


Forgot. n he was not; ſor hi Hate was eel; 1t malt be there hn by 


deſig n that he was included in the general oblivion. He i, faid to have bat Sh 4s 


in tac houſe, luch as Mary), 3.1 7 rice, and Sir Fnomas Claes; Gu DAME... 


a man like him muſt have had i: gence, A vo; pariticdcft>. Z is told by Rg. 


pf | 10 Me 1 . } . Af 33 2 | 4 > GS PO 112 0 13 Pry?) "+? | 
lon in hi- wv Cmolrs, . hich 115 TCC SAL 2 UC OB ee V 4 
; & ' 


. . : ' ' þ 4 ah * 1 —— . . | 
might have heard It from Davyen um. In the War. LEED 8 Ng 274d Faris, 

| ; 1 8 9. N 14 1 * 1 8 — 8 
Davenant was made priſon- r 3 2d condemned to die; bus Was part ar LOC k. que 4 


Milton. When the turn 05 ſucces bro. Fat Mil- en it; to in Ike ors r WS nuns 


2 
repaid the benefit by appearing in his favour. oro ws a reeſpre Cnhuu yt gencionty 


and gratitude ſo pleaſin z, that the tak: makes its Sen wy tomereer——BuoT1-np 


were wanted, I kgow 10 where to find it. The Gale r. of Dare © my 15 certain 
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from his own TIN but of ins eſcape there is no account. Betterton's narration 
cum be traced no higher; it is not known that lie had it from Davenant. We ae 
told that the bent exchanged was liie for life; but it icems net certain that Mil- 
ton's lite ever was in danger. Godwin, was had committed the ſame kind of crime, 
eſcaped wit: incapacitation; and as excluſion from public uſt is a puniſhment 
' wwhich the power of government can commonly inflict without the help of a parti- 
cul v law, it required no great intereſt to exempt Milton from a cenſure little more 
then verbal. Something may be reaſonably aſcribed to veneration and compaſſion; | 
to veneraciom of his abilities, and compaſſion for his alete which made it fit to 
forgive his malice for his learning. He was now poor and blind; and who would 
purſue with violence an luZrious ys depreſſed by fortune, and diſarmed by 
nature * 2 | | | | | 

The publication of the act of FE TIE put him in the fame contin with his 
fellou- ſubjects. He was, however, upon fome pretence now not known, in the cuſ- 
t of the (.rjeant in December; and, when he was releaſed, upon his re'uiat of | 


1. 1 he an] the ſerj ant were called before the Houſe, He was now 
. 45-1 halle of oblivion, and knew hi:nſelf to be as wmuci out of the hose 
TERS = * ery as any other man. How the qu.ſtian was determin «wi {11 12 
Lt. ©. wanton would "Way have contended, but that he Knew himtclt to vc 2 


„ en his ſide. 5 85 
e then removed to 1 near — TY be ing blind nd x 
| by n0 means wealthy, wanted a domeſtic companion and atte! a 4 ad therefore, 
| by tac recommendation of Dr. Paget, married Elizabeth Minſhul, of a gentleman's 
fau.ily in Cheſhire, probably without a fortune. All his wives were virgins ; ; forhe 
has declared that he thought it groſs and indelicate to be a ſ-cond dai : Upon 
what other principles nis choice was made, cannot now be known; but marriage 
aff ed not much of his happiness. Ihe firſt wite loft him in dilguſt, and was 
brought back only by werrors: 5 the tecong, wacecd, ſeems to have been mere a favou- : 
' rite, but ier life was ſhort. The third, as Pit ps relates, oppreſſed 11S children! in 
his life-time, and ch.ates them at his death, og on 
Soon after his marriage, according to an hw e ſtory, be was offered the conti- | 
50 nuance of his 1 and being 7 profile. by his wite to accept it, anſwered, 
« * on, | Fe N ber women, want 0 ride TT your COACH; my with 1s to live 2 and d dic an 
00 honeſt man.” If he conlider: the Lat in (2cror; ary 1s excrciting any of the 
powers of gov ernment, he that bad ſhared authority, either with the parliament cor 
Cromerell, might have !{urbom to tal very loudly af his houeſty; ; and it he thought 
ths office paroly miniſterial, i certainly mie it have honeſtly retained it Amber 5 
the king. But this ae has too little ede nes to deſci ve a diſqu ifition ; ; large & ters 
and fucdy rey Aions dre amo ong TC common topicko of ſalſe hood. 
/ 


* * different account if he wenns by wlnch Milton 8 Fn ale If is given by an hiſtorian Iate!y 


FLY . RET 1 , N. 7 : * 2 . : 5 5 
bromgut to lignt. “ Nikon. Letta tecretany to Cromwell, diſtingin:thed by his WrRLINgs in Favour of 
„the rights and liberties of tile perla, Pur. tended to be dead, 


and had a publick funeral PLOCEC!tI”o1N. 
* The King Nel aeg! * pol. * \ in * bn 8 e 2 in 4:ament C1 \. cath, bx: qi leaſonable 
S gen., bs. 2 G2 47. F; 1. . , \ cl. I. p 11. E. 
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He had fo much either of prudence or gtat.tude that be fyrebore to diſturb the 


: N 5 V 
new ſettlem ent Wit al, of his political Or cler oo] nin Ay oa 1d „this 
time devoted mnt ta hExt'y and litcrature,. Ot Eis zen! ir 2 4T ile its 


A 7 


parts, he grove a proof by poliſhing, the next year (1661), Accidorrns cer erte 
Grammar; a little bock which has noch. Z remarkable, but that its author, win 
had been lately defending the ſupreme — of his country, and was then witzig 
Paradiſe Liſt, could deſcend from his elevation to reſcue children from te fer- 
plexity of grammatical confuſion, and the trouble of leſſons unneceſſarily repeated. 
About this time Elwood the quaker, being recommend to him as ne who would 
read Latin to him, for the advantage of his convertaticn, attended him every aſter- 
noon, except on Sundays. Milton, who, in his letter to Hartlib, had J:clared, that 
ta read Latin with an Engliſb mouth is as ill a hearing as Law French, required 
that Elwood ſhould learn and practiſe the Italian pronunciation, which, he ſud, 
was neceflary, if he would talk with foreigners. This ſeems to have beer; a: tk 
trouhleſome without uſe. There is little r aſon for preterring the Italian Penn 
3 Clation to our Ow, except that it is more ge neral; j und to d. uch it da an E Nr 7 
man is only to make him a foreigner at Tg Ne why travels, if he es Latin, 
may ſo ſo n learn the Hunds which every native gives it, tit he necd make no 
proviſion hefore his journey; and it ſtrange: viat us, it is their buſ ente to prectite 
ſuch conformity to our modes as they ex t from us in weir Wr countries. Ek 
wood complicd witli tlie directione, and improved himſelt by his attendonce, tir 
; he relates, 2 wat am hon having: * curious Car; K. wy; de l "IR 5 0 eden fo rea- what | 
he did nt underſtand, and would ft Pp him, and open the ; „ e Pale . 
„ hort time he took a houſe in the Art:lls ry IV alk, beak io 21h Fildsy 
the mention of which concludes the regiſter of Milton's reinov als 2nd abitaions. | 
Ile lived longer in this place than any other. 3 3 
He was now buſted by Paradiſe Li. Whence he drew the e original YOM has 
been variouſly conjectured by men who cannot bear to think tiiemſehees ignorant of 
that which, at laſt, neither diligence nor ſagacity can diſcover. Sone find the hint 
in an Italian tragedy. Voltaire tells a wild and unauthoriſed tory of a farce f:cn 
by Milton in Italy, which opened thus: Let the Rainbow be the Fidliſg ie of the 
Fidile of Heaven. It has been already ſhewn, that the firſt | co mention was a 
| tragedy or myſtery, not of a narrative, bur 3 dramatic —_ which he is fun afed 
to have begun to reduce to its preſent form about the t time (1655) hau g finiſh] 7 
his diſpute with the defend: TS of the king. . Po 
He long had promifed to adorn his n. tive country by ſome great perfhrman ee, 
while he had yet perhaps nu {tiled detign, and was Rtimuls 
tations as naturally aroſe from me ſurvey ot bis attainments, and the cont io uſccth 


ed 0118 * Y luch expe 


of his powers. What lie ſuu ld und. rtako, it was difücu Jon! eCtrmine. He was 
ng chuſing, and began late. 3 5 
While he was obliged to divide his time between his ne ſtudies and affars cf 
ſtate, his poctical labour muſt have been olten imorepied; 22d perhaps be did little 
more in that bu time than conflruct the mutfative, adinit ch: opilud es prope F122 
the parts, accumulate images and ſentiments, and troafure in his womoryy or preforye 
In mating, fuck hints as books n me Jitation Would li rl. Notdlung pe riiculr 


K 2 3 J 


6s WM1LTON 


is known cf his iptellectual oporitions while he was a a ſtate fman; fr, loving eve 
help and acchmiueation at hand, he hid nor ed of uncommon epd. 
Being div/cn irom all publig ad oun, he is vet W292 great not to be traced by cu- 


rioſit./ to nis retirement; where nas been foun.! by r. Sie tals _ he endo 


ot 118 admirers, diftin'? r betire kis Ac21 4 1N a 8 -F C'4: at fn F courſe c 7 * Tl. 6. ſaltry 
weather, to enty the fre 0 ar; an Fe as in his own rev, Yecerl:s 27 the viſits of 


peru diſtingua bed farts os well as quality. His viſitars of hit) quality mult 
now be mnagined to th few; but men of parts might reatorably court tne conver- 
ſaticn of a naw to gebrrally tuitrions, that fortigners are reported, by VW ocd, to 
are viſited the hovte | in Bread ſtrect where he was born. | 
According to another acccunty he was ten in a fmall houſe, neatly eno: wed arc od 
mn dlace clooths, A ting in & r hung w ith ruſty green; pale but nit cadaveros, 
With chaitſtomes in his Lands, He fea. 4, th 4 if ie were not 5 r the TOs bes b. 1nd- 
wh C O be telor Abc. | | 
In the intervals of his pain, bei 1g n made anzble to uſe the common exerciſes, lie 
uſed to ſwing in à Clair, and ſometimes player] upon an organ, 


He was ny confelfedly and vifibly employed upon his poem, of which the 


progreſo might be notwl by hol h whom he was familiar ; for he was obliged, 


_ when he hat composed as many lin.s as his memory would conventently retain, to 
employ ſonie iriend in writing them, having, at leaſt for part of the time, no re- 


gular attendant. This gave opportunit g to obſervations and reports. 


Mr. Philips obſerves, that tacre was a very remarkable circumſtance in the com- 
poſure of Paradiſe Lift, W hich I have a particular reaſon,” ſays he, © to remem- 


cc her: for whereas I had the peruſal of it from the very beginning, for lome years, 


«Kal went t from time to time to viſit him, in parcels of ten, tu enty, or thirty verſes | 
& ata time (uch being written by whatever hand come next, might poſſibly want 
K correction as to the unthography and pointing), having as the ſurnmer came on, 
c not ben ſhowed any for a conſide rable u hile, and deſiring the reaſon thereof, was 
« anſwered, that his vein never happily loved but from the Autumnal Equinox to 


© the Vernal; and that whatever he attempted at other times was never to his ſat i- 


& faction, though he courited his far ey never {9 much; fo that, in all the years he was 


& aut tis pom, he may be ſaid to have {pert half his time therein.“ 


Upon this relation T d remarke, tat in his opintzn Philips has miſtaken the 5 


time of the year; for Milton, in ls El gis, declares that with the advance of the 


Spring he feels the increaſc of his poctical force, redeuut in carmina vircs, TO 
mis it is anſwered, that Ph: me could hardly miſtalce time fo well marked; and it 


ray be added, that Milton mignt ſind different times of the year favouraliic to dif- 


i” / 


fer: pa'ts * lic. lr. Richadſon concciv es it in;pcfible that fach a T G 


be bf. 1% Ur. jos munch. 1 far one. It may g on filter or er, Lut if muſt + "9 


. Be war ce ey! iT matt 0 NED all} 2'9 oily Ny Why I” mi. ht not be 4 aicie — 


. 8 if 13 NCT e- Th to d me ver. 
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But while this nion has poſſeſnon of the head, it produces the invility which it 
ſuppoſes. Our hrs vire much of their eergy to our D pes; 10 int quia 920 
vil. When ſuc a ſo ferms attainable, Cilig-nce 15 enfurceus but when it is 
admitted that the focultics are ſuppreſſed by à croſs wind, or a Clouuy iky, the doy 
is given up without ref H nc, f: r who can contend with the court: of Nature ? 
From ſuch prepoli:fions Xilton ſeems not to have been free. There prevailed 
in his tne an opinion that the world was in its decay, and tlat we bave had the 
Mmisfortunu to be produced in the decrepitude of Natwe. It was ſuſpected that 
the »liole creation Janguiſhed, at neither tices nor animals had the height or bulk | 
of their preveceilors, and tixit wy thing was daily ſinking by gradual diminution *. 
Milt>r appears to ſaſpact that fouls rartake of the neneral de.encra.y, and is not 
* ithgut ſome fear tat his book i is to be written in an age tog 2 an or heroick poeſy. 
Another opinion wanders about the world, and ſometimes finds reception among 
wiſe men; an pinion that reſtrains the operations of the mind to particular re- 
gion, and fuppol.s that a luckle 6 mortal may be born in a degree of latitude too 
high or io lo for wifhm er for wit. From thi: fancy, wild as it is, he had not 
Holly cleared his head, wiiew he e leſt the cl: mute "of his cowntry might be 100 
; cold tor micht of jane, ination. | | | 
Into 2 miu! ! already occupicd by ſuch Basten ancther not more ve: fon. ble might 
eaſ, I find its wav. Fic that could fear leſt his genius had fallen upon too old a 
werl!, or 100 Chil a climate, might conſiſtent]; magnity to himſelt the influence 
of the feaſunz, and believe his faculties to be vigorous only half the year. 
His ſubmiſſion to the ſeal.ns was at leaſt more reaſonable than his dread of de- ? 
eaving nature, or 2 frigid zone; for general cauſes muſt operate unitormly in a g ge- 
neral abatement of mental power; if leſs could be performed by the writer leſs 
likcwiſe would content the judges of his work. Among this hgging race of froſty | 
erovellers he might {till have riſen into cminence by 3 83 which 
they ſhould rat willingly fot die. However inferior to the herocs who were born in 
better ages, he might ſtill be great among his contemporaries, wich the hope of 
growing every day greater in the dwindle of poſterity, He might full be a 3 gone : 
among the pyrrnics, the one-cycd monarch of the blind, 
Of his artifices of ſtudy, or particular hours of compoſition, we e h. we hole ac- 
count, and there was perhaps little to be t: Ad. Richardion, who frems to have been 
very diligent in his enquiries, but diſcovers always a with to fad Milton diterimi- 
nated from other inen, relates, that & he would ſomecimes lie awake whole nights, 
ec but not a verſe could he make; and en a ſudden his poetigal faculty weuld ruſh 
* upon him with an i7pctas or &/trum, and his daughter vas immediately called 
to ſecure what cane. At other times he would dictate perhaps forty lines in a 
breath, and then reduce them to half the number.” 


* This opinion is, with great learning and ingenuity, refuted in x bank now very little known, 
t An Apology or Declaration of the Power and Providence of Cod inte government of the Wor 1 
by Dr. George Hitowill, London, ſolio, 1635. The fit who ventured to propagate it in this coute 
try was Dr. Gabriel Goodman, hifhop of Glouceſter, à mai of 2.1615 romp. r, and the author of 
« hook entitled, Thc Fall of Man, or the Corript ot Natter e oed h. nam al Rewon.” Lond. 
2616 and 1624, quarto. He was plundered in the CUiupati ry, d der: nen Onterolic, and died ia 
obſcurity. Vide Athen. Oxon. vol. I. 727. K | 


* 


Thee 
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Theſe burfts of light, and in olutions of Aae theſe tranſient and ĩimo- 
luntary excurſtons and rœtroceſſions of invention, having func app are. of devis 
ation from the common train q, N uure, are caverly caught by the let gl a 


: ' * 24 . * . $ 2 
wonder. Let met hing of tris in quality happens to cyery gl, over mode 


of exert ion, maul or mental. The nechanick cannor hand tf ommer ind 


* 


his file at all tim-s with an dexterity; there are hours, h moors mt oy, whom 


Bis hand is aut. By Ir. Richard it's relation, caſual'y conv *y h ee cmd: 
cannot be claimed. "Thats in his intell ctual hour, Ailton call d or his dsaghter 


to ſecure wet came, may be queſtione l; for unluckily it happens to be known tat 


his daughters were never taught to write; nor would he have been obliged, as is 
univerſally confef[:d, to have employed any caſual viſiter in dilburthening| ns me - 
mory, I his daughter could have pc: formed the office, 1 5 


The ſtory of reducing his exuberance has been told of oth er authors, and, 


thouzh doubtlet; true of yy” fertile and eopious mind, ſeoms to nave been * 


tuitouſly transferred to NIIIlt ang. TT 
Waat he: has t U us, a and we can: Ot a9w know more, is, t! at he compoſed mu h 5 


of his pocm in the night and mornin, Hippe before 3 vas diikurbal with 


common bulincis ; and that he poured ous Rite great Neuoy his wifreme ditated 


verſe. Verttheation, freu, like his, froin tho lidecfios ot thy. nc mutt by a work. 


= long, be madæ promyut and dabitas ul ; and. w en his ih.) wohts were once * julted, = 
5 te words w ould conie -t his comm n | 


At what particular mes of his lite the parts 07 h. 5 worlis were written cant at | 
Nc 


often be known. Ine beginaing of the thud ba * - ſhows tliat he! Fans Jost! us 


ſighit; an! the Introdz tion to the Keen that the return of the King had ! clouded 
him with diſcountena:ce ; ; and that he was offend d y the lic. tious feſtivity of | 
the Reſtoration. There are no other intern notes of tine. I. Inton, bei; ng now 


cleared from all effects of his diſloyalty, had nothing required from him, but the 


= 


common duty of living in quiet, to be rewarded with the common ric: of pro- 


tection; but this, which, when he ſkulked from the approach of his Kin, was per- 


haps more tnan he hoped, ſcems not to have ſatisfie] him; for no ſooner iche Cafe, 


than he finds himſelf in danger, Fallen on evi! days and evil tangas, and with darf 
meſs and with danger _— 'd raund. This darkneſe, had his eyes been better 


employed, had undoubtcd! deſerved compaſtion: but to all the mention of danger 


was ungrateful and un itt, He was fallen indeed on evi! ways the time was come 
in which regicides could no long ger bonſt tlieir wickednets. But of evil tengucs 
for Milton to complain, require 1 impudence at leaſt equal to his ether powers; 


Milton whoſe warmeſt nivocates muſt allow, that he never ne any aſperity of 
reproach or brutality of inſelenct. Ee . 3 
But the caur2c fel” dome to be f falſe; for it av be haid to recollect ane 
reproach cait upon him, either ferions or ludicrous, through the whole remaining 
part of his life, He purivel his ſtudies or his amutements, without perſecutian, 
moleſtation, or inſult. Such is oy eee paid to great abilities, however mit- 
ule}: they who conteim pl. ted in Milton che ſcholar and the wit, were contented 
tot orgit the reviter of his King, 55 eee om eee f 
When 


M1 E-T-O0:-N; 5 


When tlie pligse (1665) raged in London, Nlilton tock refoge at Chalfont in 
Bucks; where Elwoil, who had taken the houſe for him, hit ſaw a complete 
copy of Para Loft, aul, having perufed it, ſuid to him, & Thou haſt t id a Sreat 
« deal upon Puradije I. al; what hat thou to iy upon Paradiſe found? « 

Next vear, was tit dainzro of infection had ceaſed, he returned to Bunhill Helds, 
and deſigned the puitication of lus pom. A licenſe was neceſſary, and the could 

expect no great kindes from a cluylain of the archbifhop of Canterbury. He 

ſeems, however, to hace been treated with t-aderneſs; for, though objections were | 
made to particular pattaces, and among deu te the ſimile of the fun eclipſed in the 
firſt book, yet the licenſe was granted; and he fold his copy, _ 277 1667, 
Samuel Simmons, for an immediate payment of five pounds, with a ſtipulat: ©. 
receive five pounds more when thirt-ea hundred ſhould be fold of the fit cdi n- 

and again, five pouiids after the ſale of the famc number of tae ſecond edit? 
and another five pounds after the fame ſale of the third, None of the dee 5 
were to extend bevond fift.en hundred copies. . e 

Tus firſt «+ alition was ten books, in a ſinall quarto. The titles were varied from 
yea: te y r3 ant an a0 *vertilement and Le *g, ents of tn 
it e copies, ind erte in of! „ : In 
„ T late nue hun in ti years a right to his ſecond | Payment, or which the 
tet it was n Artie), 053. The deen dition was not given till 1674; 
ic eh ed in 3 Octavo; and the number of books was increaſed to twelve, 


by n iviſion of ue ſeventh and twelith ; and me other finall improvements were 


* 


e bobs were omits d : 


| mats Tue this 1 edition was pubiſhei in 15783 and the widow, to whom the 
g was then to devolve, [id al. lier claime to Simmons for ci ꝓht pounds, accord- 
to her rec eipt, given Das 21, 19599, Simmons hal already agreed to transfer 


88 the whole right to Beabazon Aylmer for rvcaty: fre pounds; and Aylmer ſold to 


: Jaceb Ten t half, Au lt 1 7, 1603, Halt, „ March 2.4, 1699, at a price conſiderably 
_ernJarged, In the hi tory ol Fora e 2 a auc LOU thus minute will rather 
- gratify than fat! ig ue. 3 ” 
Phe flow ſue and tardy reputation cf tin poem have been alwa avs mentioned as | 
evidences of neglected merit, and of tie uncertaiaty f Uterary i ame; and enqui- 
3 have been nada, and conjectines offre 1, about the cauſes of its long Ob:Curity 
and late reception. Baut has the cle been truly ſtatad? Have not Jars ae tation and 
| wonder been laviſhed upon an cuil that was never telt? | 
Llhhat ia the rrigus of Charies and James ti: Para; Loft r. eceived no publick 
acclamations 15 ey conſe ted, Wit and literature were on the fide of the 
Court: and who that folic iced favour er faſhion world yonture to pravie the defemler 
of the re gicides? All that he numfelf could think his dus rom evil tangue in evil 
days was that reverential ſilence which was ge -nzcouſly pretirved, But it Canis be 
inferred that his boein Was not roads or not, however unweill ingly, adirired. | 
The fale if it be confiered, will juſtity the public. Theſe wha have no power 
to judy ze of pa it tunes but by their own, TORTS! Always dJoubt their concluſions. 
The call for books was not in Mitt n', age whit it is at preient, Po read was not 
then a general amuſ:ment; neither trader, nor often . 2rl-meny t touuzht themſehes 
Uigiaced by ignorance, Te wines Bad not wen i > has to li: aue, nor was 


&* q Ws 


” 


every houſe ſupplicd with a cloſet of cn edge. Thaſe, indeed, who profeiſcd 
lcaruing, were not lef; Jearned that at any other time; bu of vic raid lh: rac: of 
ſtudents wio read fer pleaſure or accompliſhment, and to buy the 11 mcous Pro. 
ducts of modern typography, the number was thei. come wtively 1..:all. To prove 
tic paucity of reader., it may be ſuficient to rem? , thus * the nation lud been fas 
ti fed row 1623 to 1664, that is, forry-one yoors, with ny two cui oi he 
Woras of Siaktearc, which aa did nt to. * ane and t pies. 

Tue ſate of cnirteen hundred copics in two years, in oppotich mne . _ re- 
cent el. mi- y, ai! a le of viitifeation ne to all an! diſg tung to many, was 
| At ancommon e unple of the prevalence of genius. i h Fs nd du not 1. ne- 
late increaſe; for many more readers than were ſaholind at firſt ne att did 


23 atio'd. Only three thouſand were fold in eleven 3 24753 ſor it ſore d vay 
With ot nttance: its admirers did not dare to publiſh tr r iir: : p- 
p b rtutities no given of attracting notice Hy advertiſements ? ee; 
the means of proc city the publtation of new books have been Pen --_ -. *hat 
- general literature which nov pervades the nation through all its 121: - 
But the reput-*:on awd price of the copy ſtill erent till the N. 41 2 out 


an end to the ſectrecy of iove, all Pa a 2 bio 70 iato open view Wie - 
cient ſecurity cf kind reception. | 
Fancy can hq; diy iorocir to conjo fur with wht | tempe er Milton ſurveyed the 
ſilem yrogref5of his work, and marked its reputation ſtraling its way in a kind 
; of fubterrancous current through fear and ſilence. I cannot but conceive him : 
calm and confident, little de not at all dejected, relying on his oven 
merit with ſteac y conſciouſneſs, and waiting, without i impatience, the Wenn | 
of opinion, ani] the impartiality of a future generation, | | 
In the mean time he continued his ftudics, and ſupplied the want of fight by 1 
very odd expedient, of winch Philips gives the following account: 
Mr. Philips tells us, * that though our author had daily about him one or other 
« to read, fome perſon of inan's eſtate, who, of th-ir own accord, greedily catched 
at the opportunity of being his readers, that they miyht as well reap the benefit 
of what they read to him, as oblige him by the benefit of their reading ; and others 
* of younger years were ſent by their parents to the ſaine end; yet excuſins only 
* the elicft daughter by reaſon of her ! votity in firmity, and difücult utterance of 
40 « ſpcech, (witch, to ſay truth, I doubt was the n caule of excuſing her,) the 
1 ther tg were condemned to the performance of :eaun:, and exactly pronouncing 
of all the languages of whatever book he ſhould, at one time or other, think fit 
* to perute, vic. the Hebiew (and J think tne Syriac), the Greek, the Latin, the 
* Italia Spanith, aud French. All which ſorts of books to be confined to reach 
* without underſtanding one word, muſt needs be a trial of p:ience almoſt beyond 
* enduraie2, Vet it was endured by botli for a long time, tho! uh the rkſomenets 
„o this eraployment could not be always concealed, but broke out mare and more 
into expreituns of uncaſineſs; fo that at length. they were all, even the eldeſt 
allo, ſent out to learn tome curious and ingenious forts. t manufacture, that arc 
Proper tur women to learn; particularly embroiderics in gold and ſil ver.“ 


la 
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Etnal jabour lets betore our 


It: any (cot Gt milery which this mode o? intel! 
2 „ it is har.} to determine whether the dug uur or the fad er ate moſt to be la- 
ted. A language not underft- „0d can n wr be fo read as to give preafurs, and 
very ſeldom fo as to convey meaning. If few men ward have had tf lation to 
write bo ks with fach emvarraſſnents, few likewiſe waul! have e ability to 
fin eme better exp dient. 
Tree years : after his Paradliſe LA ( :667 5 he Publ ehe Try of En: aneh, 
compri! 1g the whole fable of Go ofiry of VI. nm uth, and cont: eng to the Nor- 
man invaion. Wi ay he ſnould have given the fir part, which he ſeems not to 
8 delieve, ond which is univerſally rejected, it is difficult eee. The ſtvle 
1: harſh; but it has lomething ot rough en wich perhaps may often like, : 
though | IT cannot pleaſe, ” VV 
On tnis hiſtory the licenſer r again dee bi claws, and before he could trans 
it to the prels tore out ſeveral parts. Some cenſures of the Saxon monks 
taken away, leſt they ſhould bu applied to the modern clergy ; and OE: 
the Long Parliament ty and Allembly of Dieines, was excladed; ei Wii. 


a 


author g gave a copy to the earl of Angieſca, and waich bei; og attcrwiids pub , 
has been ſince inſerted in its proper place. 1 1 
The fume year were printed Paradiſe Re dine. Fa an! Cam, In 4 GS . 


gely. written in imitation of the Ancients, and never defizned by the Thor for 
the ſtage. As thoſe poems were publiſhe ] by another boots. oller, it has b 
wv nether Simmons was diſcouraged from rece: ing them by tue i vr 12 of the 
former. Why a writ changed his bookſeller a hu: ira wears ago, Lam tar iron 
Eoping to diſcover. Ce be who in two years ſe!!s tnirteen hundred copies 

chene in quarto, bought for wo payments of hive pounds Cac! . in; 0 real. 
to repent his purchaſe. „ 
Wen Milton ſhowed Par a R- lon to Tias, « Thi 15, bat hes 
is owing to you; for you put it in my head by th e quatt! n vou 10 ut to mæꝰ 
« Chalfont, which otherwiſe I had not thovg ght of. | 

His laſt poetical offspring was his favourite He a] 1 not, 4 Son rel ites; 

endure to hear Tarn 5 preferred to Para: uſe Rexaiied, Many caul 
; vitiatè a writer 's judgment of his own works. On ti: OS nas colt hin wt 
labour he ſets a high value, b ecauſe he i, unvwillin: 2 5 8 char he hie by 
gent in vain; what has been produced without teme ct is chile; 
delight, as a proof of vigorous faculties and tertil. invention; ant the e 
whatever it be, has * moſt of the grace t novelty. 10 
It happened, had this prejudice, and had it to him. f. 

To thiat multiplicity of attaiaments, and extent of compreſs 
this great author to our veneration, may be add a kind of hug! 
did not d:ilain the meaneſt ſervices to literature. Vac ci Db, Us: 
the politician, having alre: ady deſcen led to mne Sihl 
rudiments, 1 now in th: laſt years of his life, compuled a boch of Land! C 
| initiation of {ud -nts in philot phy; and pu! eiithou (15) 72) Artis Log b. 
ſtitutis ad Petri Rai 4. thodum Cancti e; tit i « Amen Scheins of. | 
Vol. I. | * | | * ro. 


» 
7 
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« according to the Method of Ramus.“ I know not whether, even in this boo! E, 
he did not intend an act of hoſt. ityv againſt the Univerüties; for Ramus was one 
of the firſt oppugners or we old- philoſophy, who diſturbed Will innovations the 
quiet of the ſchools. | 

His polemical diſpoſition again rev ied, He had now becn ſafe fo longs that he 
forgot his fear: and publiſh n Treattje of true Religion, _— 2 Tole- 
ration, and the byj? Moons t provent the Groweh of Popery. | 

But this little tract is modzitly written, with relpedtful mention of the Church 
of England, and an appeal to the thirty-nine articles. His principle of toleration 
zs, ee in the {ufficiency of the Scriptures; and. he extends it 20 all who 
_ whatever their oPi: nions are, protels to derive tim from the tacred books. The 


papilts apnea ro ot! IC te i monies, An S 5 ere the retorc 11 his opinion not to be per- 6 ; 


mitted tie liberty or eter bubnic CT 881 ate worihip; for though they plead con- 
: ence, We Hude ns Warrant, NC SB to ga cgiſcience, which is not grounded 


5 77 Serihture. | 


Thoſe who ore not convinced by his reaſons, may be perhaps delighted with his 
wit. The term Roman catho!ich is, he 888 one of the Pope's * it £ Parti- 

5 £1.17 1 averſal, or catholick ſehijmatick. | 1 | 

lic hae, however, ſomething better. As the beſt brats againſt Popery, 


he recommends the diligent peruf.l of the Scriptures; a duty, from whi: . he * 


5 cle buly part of mankind not to think themſelves excuſed. 
Hie now reprinted his juvenile poems, with ſome additions. 
In the laſt year of his lite he ſent to the preſs, ſeeming to take delight i in publi- 


cation, a collection of Familiar Epiſtles in Latin; to wi kicks being too few to make 
a volume, he added fome academical exerciſes, which perhaps he peruſed with plea- 
ſure, as they recalled to his memory the days of youth; but for w hich — but 


vereration for his name could now procure a reader. 


When he had attained his ſixty-fixth year, the gout, with which he had been 85 
long tormented, prevailed over the enfecbled powers of nature. He died by a quiet 


and ſilent expiration, about the tenth of November 1674, at his houle in Bunhill- 


fields; and was buried next his fatlier in the chancel of St. G. le, at n i 


His funeral was very ſplendidly and numerouſly attended. 1 
Upon his grave there is ſuppoſed to have be. en no. memor al; but i in our time a 


monument hos been erected in Weſtwinſter- Abbey To the Author of Paradiſe ; 


Loſt, by Mr. Benson „ who has in the ini N beſtowed more words upon him- 
ſelf than upon Milton. 

When the infcription for tie monument of P hi lins, in IR he was nid to he 
felt Miltauo en was exhibited to Zr. Sprat, then wean of Weſtminſter, he 


reſuſei to admit it; the name of Milton was, in his opini n, too deteſtable to be 
real on the wall er a building dedicated to devotion. Atter! bury, who ſnccveded him, 


being author of the inſcription, permitted its reception. & And ſuch has been the 


&« change of public opinion,“ ſ.id Dr. Gregory, from whom I heard this account, 


T that 1 tive ſcen erect; d in 16 K — a ſtatüs of that man, whole name I once 


40 new Conficerad a a polbay uon ö its we Als. 


Milton 


wy 


N both himſelf and his friends, was given up to poverty 23 ut wales indignatian 
he ſhewed how able he was to do greater ſervice. Fre was torn made em Fong 
tary, with two hundred pounds a year; and had a theuſen \ Uns m 


and died about 1729, is fad to haue reportad __ 252 Lt tWO thou piss! 


he had graſped an eſtate of about fixty pen in ts Weg. aint 
Abbey, which, like other fharcrs of thr 1 of relle, he Was aft ward 
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Milton has the reputation of having been in bis youth eminently beantiful, fo as 


10 have been called the Lady of his college. His hair, winch was of a licht brown, 
parted at the fouretony and hung down upon his ſhouldore, ac en tr the pid urg 


. 


* 


which he has given of Adam. He was, however, net of the Ernie ſtature, but 
rather below the middle 2e, n TO Ir. Rich. ardlon, * N. 5 me IL n bin, a8 


U ke 


having narrowly (ſcaped frm being art rd thick: - He w: 8 igorons and act ey. 
and delighted in the exercit2 of the foron, in watch he is related to have heen emi- 

: nently kilful. His we pon Was 1 delle: rey hot d the ra! pier, but the back-iword, of 5: 
which he recommends :..2 ue in his book ov Education 55 
His eres are ſaid never to have been driglit; but, it hs was a dorcterous fencer, 
they n. aſt have been ce Quirks | 


His domeſtick habits, fo tur as they are anown, Wer: thoie of 4 fovere ſtudent. 
| 


He drank little ſtrong drink of any kind, ond te with out excels in quuntity, an in 
his carlier vears without delicacy of choice. Un bi. routh he Radio late at night z 
but afterwards changed his h 2urs, and reſted i in bed {rom nine to four in the ſum- 
ner, and five in the winter, The courſe of his day was beſt Ka own att-r he was 
blind. When he firſt roſe, he heard a ch apter in the Hebrew Bible, and then 
ſudlicd till twelve; then took ſome exerciſe for an hour; then Cined, then played 
on the organ, and ſung, or heard another ſing; then ftudicd to fix; then cnter- 
tained his vititers till eight; ; then Tapped, and, WA a pipe of tobacco and: a glals @ 
1 water, went to bed. . . 
So is his life deſcribed; but this even tenour appears attainable oaly i in Colleges | 
. He that lives in the world will ſometimes have the ſucceſſion of his practice bro- 
ken and confuſed. Viſiters, of whom Alilton is repreſented to have had great 
numbers, will come and ſtay untaſonably; buſinets, ot which every man has ; 


/ 


ſome, muſt be done when others will do it. 


When he did not care to riſe early, he had iomething read to him by his * dafi on | 
: perhaps at this time his daughters were N He eompoſed much in 1 


morning, and dictated in the * litting 0: a 'y in an elbow- chair, with his 1 


: th: oven over the arm. 1 br 
Fortune aypcars not to have lad much of his care. In the civil; wars U. lent iy 5 
. perſonal citate to the parliament; but when, after tne coni. ſt was decided, 

cited repayment, he met not only wit a neolect, yut_/Zarp rebuke z and ha inę. aircd 


y Cats? L 
of the People. Nis widow, w ho, arter his death, 1 to Namtwich in 


entruſting it to a ſerivener; an J that, in tl. ener Al degrabtion upon the Than 


obliged to return. Two thoufand pounds, von boil tuced in tine EN ? 


On . a> * 


| (el 2 
were alſo loft. There is yet no reaſon to belli ye a- ho wo CN er FCA ty 
pence. His wants, being few, were compuuorily nip ig Lie dd ius br 


F- 


Ad — . 


Nee . 
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before his death, and loft his family fiſteen hundred pounds, on which his widow 
lid Hold, and only gave one hundred to each of his daugliters. 55 

His literature was unqueſtionably great. He read all the languages which are 
con ſidered either as learned or polite; Hebrew, with its two dialects, Greck, Latin, 
Italian, French, and Spaniſh. In Latin his fill was fuch as places him in the fut 
rank of writers and criticks; and he appcars to have cultivated Lalian with un- 
common diligence. The books in winch his daughter, who uſed to read to hin, 
repreſented bi as moſt delighting, after Homer, which he could almoſt repeat, 
were Ovid's Metamorphoſes and Euipides. His Euripides is, by Mr. Cradock's 
kindneſs, now in my lands? the margin is 8 noted 3 but! nave found no- 
thing remail: able. : | | LE 
Or the Engliſh poets de ict m ft val > up» mn Syenſer, Shakfpe iT. md Co * r. 
Spenſer was apparently his favourite : Soakipcare he may calily he ſuppoled to like, 
with every f:ilf.] reader; but I ſhout nt have expected that Cuveley „ Wife ideas 
of excellence were different from his over, would have had much of his arpro- 
| bation. His character of Dy ryan. Who n Net es viſited hin wu, that he was 
a gooil chy miſt, but no poet. | 5 

His theological opinions are (id to have been firſt Calviniſti“ als ard afterward, 
perhaps when he began to hate the Pre {by terians, to have tended tou rds A 
aniſm. In the mixed queſtions of theology and government, he never thinks he 
can recede far enough from popery, 0¹ prelacy; ; but what B. audius lays of Eraſmus 
ſcems applicable to him, mans habuit guod fugeret, quam guad feque) etur. He 
had determined rather what to condemn, than what to approve. He has not aflo- 
_ ciated himſelf with any denoinination of 4 Proteſtants: we know rather what he was 
not than what he was. He was not of the church of Rome; he wus not of the 
church of England. 
To be of no church is dangerous. Religion, of which the e rewards are diſtant, 
and which is animated cnly by Faith and Hope, will glide by degrees out of the 
mind, unleſs it be invigorated and reimpreſſed by external ordinances, by ſtated 


alls to worſhip, and the ſalutary influence of example. Milton, who appcars to 


| have had full conviction of the truch of Chriſtianity, and to have regarded the 
Holy Scriptures with the profoundeſt veneration, to have been untainted by any 
| heretical peculiarity of opinion, and to have lived in a confirmed belief of the im- 
mcdiate and occaſional agency of Providence, yet grew old without any viſible wor- 
ſhip. In the diftribution of his hours, there was no hour of prayer, either lolitary, OY 
or with his houſchold; omitting publick prayers, he omitted all. 8 
Of this omiſſion the reaſon has been ſought, upon a ſuppoſition which ought no- 
ver to be made, that men live with their own approbation, and juſtify their conduct 
to themſelves. Prayer certainly was not thought ſuperfluous by him, who repreſents 
our firſt parents as praying acceptably in that ſtate of innocence, and efficaciouſly 
after their full. That he lived without prayer can hardly be affirmed; his ſtudies 
and meditations were an habitual prayer. The neglect of it in his family was pro- 
bly a fault for which he condemned himſelf, and which he intended to correct, 
but that daily as too olten! nappen,; interc: pted his reformation. 


Elis 
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in. political notions wire thoſe of an acrimonious and finly repubſican, for 
which it is no Huben that he gave any better reaſon than that @ prowar government 
tons the mo/! frau; for the trug vi ns of a monarchy would „et up a1 iin re c- 
monwealth, It is finely very thallow palicy, that iuppoics money to be the chief 
Th ang even tits, without conſtdering that the ſupport and expence of a Court 
is, for the moſt part, only a bart ticular kind of traincK, | Ic or witch r is cu cu- 
kad, with „it any national tmp veriſhment. | 

A lilzon's republicaniſm was, I am afraid, founded on an envious hatred of great- 
neff, 2nd a ſullen delite of independence; in petulunce impatient of controul, and 
pride diſchinful of ſuperiority. He hated monarchs in the Rate, and prelates in the 
church; for he hated all whom he was required to (bey. It is to be ſuſpected, : 
that his predominant deſire was to deftroy rather than ettabliſh, and that he len 
7 nat ſo much the love af Hberty as repugnance to authority. . | 

It tis been oferved, that they who moſt loudly clamour for liberty do not moſt : 
 Tiberall- grant it. hat we know of Milton's character, in domeſtic relations, is, 
that he was ſecnre ond orbit y. His family conſiſt. q of w: men; and there ap- 
; pears Liz 155 bots ſome aing he a Turkiſh contempt of females, 3s ſubordinate and 
inferior einge. That his own daughters might not break the ranks, he ſuffered 
them to be depreſſcd dy a mean nd penurious education. He ought OP 3 
mode only for obedience, and man only tor rebellion. ; | 


Of his family ſome account may be expected. His ſiſter, firſt married to Mr. b 


Philips, afterwards married Mr. Agar, a friend of her firſt huſband, who ſucceeded | 
him in the Crown-office, She had by her firſt buſband Edward and John, the . 
two nephews whom Milton educated ; and by her ſecond, two dauglitere. 15 : 
His brother, Sir C'wiſtopher, had two daughters, Mary and Conturies *; and 
a ſon IT Romas, who ſucceeded Agar in the Crown-0 ive I and ict 1 daughter . 
in 1749 in Groſyenor- ſtrect. . 5 5 
Milton had children only by his firſt wiſe; 3 Mary, and Deborah. Anne, 
: though deformed, married a maſter-builder, and died of has firſt child. Mary died 
ſingle. Deborah married Abraham Clark, a weaver in Spital- fields, and lived feren= | 
ty-lix years, to Auguſt 1727. This is the daughter of when public mention bas | 
been made. She could repeat the firſt lines of Homer, the Metamorp: re 2: ſome. 
of Euripides, by having «© {ten read them. Y ct here! b is rea to mage a 
fan. Many TU EitIOns are neee fiary to fix in memory linen. Ot und rio xl; and 
why ſhould Milton with or want to hear them fo wr Ka zee mes Were at the be- 
gianing of the pocas, Of a book written in a langue not u: a tod, the begin- 
ning ralſea o more attention than the end; and as ob that undermand it Kn 
commonly the beginning bit, Its rcheari.) will tc do m be nec Bay. It is not A 


* Both thete per ms were living at Hollow ay, about the rear 1-24. al at tat time poſſeſſed ſuch 
a degree of henlth and fFrength, as enabled them on St: ndays and Prave: -davs to wil a mi ile vp a” 
ſteep hill to Higligate clit pel. Oc of them was Nin-tv-two at Ui 01:10 of her denthi. Their pa- 
rentage was known to few, and their names were corrupted into Melton, By the Crown-2ifice 
- mentioned in the two lait . aazraphs, 53 We are da un . rel. and the Cen- once or the Court of 


Chancery, . 


pF at 
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that Milton requi irod any paſſige to be fo nuch repcated as that tus dauchier could 
learn it; nor likely thai ke defired the initial lines to be read at ail; nor that tha 
daughter, weory of th: drudg ry of pronouncing unidcal Tul, w.; al voluntaril y 
commit then 0 me mer, | 8 ns 

Jo this gentlewo.nen Adin made preſent, and promiſe? fre eſtabliſhment, 
bur Cie) ſon after. Queen Carviine ſeri her nity guincas. 7 hid ſcven fons 
and three dau: bders; 3 but none of tim had any chile, u, enen lier n Caleb uu 


h. dat Shtec! 21 abet! 1. Cale „ V. ENT c. E rt St. Gorge it CLIC 1 it Inches, ane! | 


ha TWO ! On 5 OL Wt VAL not; 8 18 110% Kit No als: © EIIz al eth FRA rried TI nomas Fol. 
3 1 . 5 _— 5 "oh 11 1. 2 | 
ter, a wearer in Stutal-Tield.; and = leren chillen, who ali died. She kept a 


petty grocer's or chandler's ih; 5 lirfe at Hollowar, and afterwards in Cock-lane 
near Shore ditch Chun re KAY 5 tie of her gr endlather, 4 tat little was ho: 


a d £7001. She told G nis! Harth: Fels t. 2: 128 daug nt ers, nd his reiutl! to have them taught 


to write; and, in oppOI n to Other accounts, repreſenicd hiut as celicate, ey Ct 


5 temperate, in bis Cict. 


In. 17 50, April! 5, Comes v. as playe d for her beneftt. She 4:4 C2 little acquain- 


Nace wich direrſion or Ai. ty, that the di 4 not know what waz intended when a 


denefit was offered her. The profits of the night were 99 one hundred and 
thirty pounds, thouch Dr. Newton brought a large contribution; and ——_y 
pow ads were given by Tonſon, a man who is to be pr 12480 as often as he is named. 


Of this ſum onc hundred po ounds were placed in the ſtocks, after ſome debate 
between her and her l.uſband in whoſe name it ſhould be entered; and the reſt 


augmented their little ſtock, with vin, . they removed to Iſlington. This was the 
greateſt benefaction that Paradiſe Loft ever procured the author's deſcendants ; 
and to this he, who nag now attempted to relate his Life, had the honour of con- 


trituing a Prologue, 


IN the extinination of Milton”: poetical works, I ſhall pay fo much regard to 
tine as ta begin wil his iuvemle productions. For his carly pieces ho ſcems to have 
had a degrce ot fondue. no very {augable: what he has once written he reſolves to 
preterve, and gives to the publick : n unt lithed poem, which he broke of becauſe : 


| he was nothing fuitsfe:t with what h had d ene, fuppoing | nis readers leſs nice that 


Motels. The. Preludes o his e labours are iu Italian, Latin, and Eveliſh, 


Of the Itallun ! cannot pietend to ſpeak as a critick ; but I have heard them com- 


mended by a man well qualified to devide their merit. The Latin pieces are Juſ. 
| 5 


ciovlly elegant; but the delight which ther aFord is 8 by the exquiſite imita- 


Hom of tue aneigut writer, by the purity of the diction, and the harmony of the 
mundo! tian by am power of imention, or vigour of ſentiment. They are not. 
all oi eqiml Kue. I ik elogies exccll the odes; and ſome of the exerciſcs on 


Gunpodr I'renſon might have been {pared 


Tue Enalim pocme, though they make no * ſis, of Para e Laſt, have thi: 


evidence ef. © pump tint they hare a cad crisin. ind umborrowe d. But thetr pecu- 
karity is not CENCE 2 li tv titer. from corles ot others, they: differ tor the 
worſe; i the are tot lun ohlinnnticd by repuliiye hacthnofs'; the combinations 
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That in the ealy parts of his Vie he wrote with much car2 appears from h's ma- 
nuſcripts, happily prefer ved at Cambridge, in which e bh ſmaller wol ks are. 
Fund as they were firſt written, with the ſublequunt corre ons, Such reliques 
| ſhew how excellence is acquired; what we hope ever to di with cate, vis muſt learn 
Arft to do with Re | 


"Theſe who atmo che bewities of was great port, ſometimes forc 2 thi eir Owen 


8 z | 
judgement into f be 2 approbation of his litele pieces, and pre al upon themſelves tg 
think that adinirable which 15 on vi: Megs tov dt. ! that tho rt omni can com- 


moni y attain is ncatneis and Elegance, it n nevi le ned the art of doing little 


things with grace; be ever: ed the Hr CAC SER ce of ſravity and ears 
Vins a Lion os Had no fil 2 dann 2 Ku | | | e 


One of the p ms en which much praiſe has been Loſturred 1s 


2. 22 des; of wol: lich 
the diction is Larſh, the rhymes une. tan, A Al A nu wers unpleaſing. What 


beauty there is, vc mut therefore f-ok in the ſentinente and images. It is not ta 
be conſidered as the ef ation of real pail ; fir p 11 mur not aſto remote allu- 
fon; and oblcure opunions. Pai plucks na! „rri s es : Fyrtle and iv „ nor 
calls upon Atethuſe and Minucius, nor te!ls of rough fcitrrs oe fauns Wit) h 
beel. Where there is leiſure lor Action there i; little griet. | 
this poem there is no nature, for there is no truth, there is no art, for there id 
nothing new. Its form is of that of a paſtoral, ety, vulgar, and therefore diſguſts 
ing; whatever images it can ſupply, are long ago ech. aulted; and its inherent im- 
probability always torccs diſtatis faction on dhe mind. When Cor Kley tells of Her- 
vey that they ſtudied together, it is caly to ſuppoſe ho ow much he muſt miſs the 
companion of his labours, and the partner of his difover! Sz but what | Image os 
tendernats can be exciti d by theſe lines „ 


"We drove a field, and both tog ks ver r heard 
What time the grey fly winds her ſaltry born, 
attening our flocks with the freſli tews. of niglit. 


W. e know that they never drove a field, and that they had no flo ks t to homes; and 
though it be allowed that the repreſentation may be all-gorical, the true meaning is | 
t uncertain and remote, that! it is ner ver {uglt becauſe i it cannot be Known When : 
it is found. oo en dd Eon e | | 
Among the flocks, and copſce, and flowers, appear the he: cen dns Jove ; 
2nd Pharbus, N-ptunc and Eolus, with a long train 0 mvinological 3 imagery, 
tuch as a College eaſily ſupplies. Nothing can It. diſplay 


3 OW Cue Or les ex- 


5 ereiſe inventions, than to tell how a ſhep! jerd has Lit 3, CTY Paitony and mu ſt | 


now fecd his flocks alone, without any Ws - of lis ib! in ring; and how one 
god atks another 20d what is become of . „cidas, an LO neither. god can tell. 
He who thus gricves will EX. ite no 0 ty: up. B z lie wo ths pfalles will cer no 
| honour. 80 VV—ʒ!p; e ET 
This poem has yet a groſſer fault. Win theſe viding Fon are mingled the. 
woſt awful and facred truths, ſuch as 0. wht nerer to he pollutzd with ſuch irreve- 
rend combinations. The * * Nie i nen . der- wh 1 and alter- 
warde an eculoauRtical paſtor a ſup: erinten : at of ati fl. Fu 
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vocations are always utiſkihful; but here they are inde cent, and at leaſt apfrοuαν—ôto 
impietv, of whiciy, howerer, I believe tac write nt ti Fave been conſcious. 
Syci: is the power of re utgtion juitly ac uit, tht its bl. ze drives away the eye 
from nice examination. Surdy no man could Five farcicd that be read Lycidas 
with plcafure, had be not {nown its author. 
Ot the wo pieces, L'Ailegra and [1 Penſore,”, I belie vo opinion is ugiform ; 
2 every man that reads them, reads them v-ith pleature. Te author's defign is not, 


what Theobald has remarsz2d, merely to ſhew how oe; derive cheir n from 


the mind, by repreſencing the operation of the * tines upon the yay and the 
melancholy temper, or upon the ſame man as he is differently diſhoſed; but rather 
how, among the ſucceſſive variety of appcarances, every dilpotition 01 n. ind takes, 
hold on thoſe by which it may be gratified. e . 
The chearfil man hears the lark in the morning; the 7 man hears the 
nightingale in the evening. The N man ſees the cock ſtrut, and hears the 
horn and hounds echo in the wood; then walks ust unſeen to obſerve the glory of 
the riſing ſun, or liſten to the ſinging milk-maid, and vi-w the labours f the ploæ- 
man ani the mog er; then caſts his eyes about him over ſcenes of ſiniling plenty, 
and looks up to che diſtant tower, the reſidence of ſome fair inhabitant; thus he 
Oy rural gaietv through a day ot labour or of plays and detights himſelf * 
niglit with the fansiful narratives of ſuperſticicus i ignorance. | 
The penſive man, at one time, walks unſeen to mule at mi dn: ght; and at anather 7 
he: us the jullen curfew. If the weatner drives him Tome, he fits in a room light d 
only by glowing einbers; or by a lonely lamp outwatches the North Sta ary to dil 
cover the habitation of ſeparate dals, and varics the ſhades of meditation, by cou- 
templating the mapnificent or pathctic ſcenes of tragick and epick poetry. When 
the morning comes, a morning gloomy with rain and wind, he walks into the dark 
trachleſs we TY falls aſh by ſome murmuring water, and with melancholy en- 
thuſiaſin expects ſome « cam hay prognoication, or ſoms malic payed by aerial 
Performers. . . 5 ; 
Both Mirth and Me dincholy are olirary, file: ent IR of tie leadd; that 
neither receive nor tranſmit coma unicationz no m-nticn is therefore made of a 
philoſophical friend, ora plead, int companion. The ſericuſneſs does not ariſe from 
any participation of calamity, nor the gaicty fr m tlie pleaſures of the bottle. 
Tue man of e en 1%, having (æhauſted the country, tries what fetberelcitie: 
Will afford, and mi gle, with frenes of ſplendor, ga aſſemblies, and nuptial feſti- 
vitic; but he mingles a mere ſpectator, ae, vhen the learned comedies of Jonſon, 
Of tlic Wind dramas of Shake are, are exhibitcd, he attends the theatre. 
The per Ave man never hes huneli in crowds, but walks the cloifter, or fre- 
_ Quents the cathedral, Milton probably had not yut forſiken the Church. 
oe Fr Kis MrERtER:; light in mulick, but he ſeems to think that clica ul notes 
| Wo) lure obtained from Pluto a compleat diſmiſſion of Eurydice, of whom | o 
denn ſounds o procure 3 CONUR.nal releaſe. 
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For the old age of Chearfulneſs he makes no proviſion, but Melanchly he con- 
ducts with great uv enmity to the cloſe ot lite. this Cacarfulncts is without levity, 
and his Penlivencts withour at Je7!ty. 

Through theſe two poems the imag''s are eget ſcected, and nicely diſtin- 
guiſhed; but the colours of the diction ſcem not ſufficiently diſeriminated. I 
know not whether the characters are kept ſufficiently apart. No mirth can, indeed, 
be found in his melancholy ; but I am afraid that I always meet ſome melancholy ; 
in his mirth. "They are two noble efforts of imagination *. FC 

The greateſt of his juvenile performances is the A of Comus ; in which ; 
may very plainly be diſcovered the dawn or twilight of Paradije LH. Milton 
appears to have formed very early that ſyſtem of diction, and mode of verle, 
which his maturer judgement approved, and from which he never end: avoercd : 
nor defired to deviate. 
Not docs Camus afford ouly a ſpecimen of es: 3 +. it exhibits n fe ble 
power of deſcription and his vigour of bann employed in the p:ailc and f 
defence of virtue. A work more truly poetical is rarely found; alluſions, images, 
and deſcriptive epithets, embelliſh alinoſt every period with luv fl decoratrn. As 
a ſeries of lines, therefore, it may be conſidered as worthy of all the admication 
with which the votarics have received it. EY 

As a drama it is deficient. The ation i is not proba! le. A Maſque, in thoſe 
parts where ſupernatural intervention is admittcc, mult indeed be given up to all 
the freaks of imagination: but, fo far as the action is murcly human, it ught to be 

reaſonable, Which can hardly be ſaid of the conduc: of the two brothers ; WIIGy 
when their ſiſter links with fatigue in a pathleſs wilde erncis, wander doth away to- 5 
gether in ſearch of berries too far to find tlicir way back, and leave a lielpluis Lady 
to all the ſadneſs and danger of — This however is a defect overLalanced 
ty its convenience. 
What deſerves more e is, that the proloz Tue ſp ken in the wild wo-4 
by the attendant Spirit is addreſſed to the audience; a mode of communiemig {2 
| contrary to he: nature of dramatick W that no parts ere tp 
port it. N ey 5 
”" The a of FO Spirit | is too long; an eh don that may be Pe 6 fl. 
2 moſt all the following ſpeeches : they have not the ſpritelineſs of a digtogu., 1 
_ mated by reciprocal contention, but ſ-em rather declamations dal berate e 
and formally repeated, on a moral quæſt ion. The auditor therefore hit. dy 4s „ 
lecture, without paſſion, without anxiety. : 
The ſong of Comus has airincſ and jollity; but, what may recommend XII. 
ton's morals as well as his poetry, the invitations to pleaſure are 10 general, ct 


* Mr. Warton intimates (and there can be little doubt of thu truth of his coTeAure) that "Fir. 
| borrowed many of the images in theſe two fine poems from“ Burton's An atomy of Mcolanchuly.” 
book publiſhed in 1624, and at ſundry time» fi1.ce, abounding in learning, curious information, 4 
_ pleafantry. Mr. Warton ſays, that Milton appears to have been an _attentsye ry, ider ter- j A. 

this attertiou I add of my owa knowledge, thot it was a hook that Dr. . Jo\:nton {frequently ict 


33 


as many others have done, tor nn alter the fatigue ot fiudy, H. 
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they excite no Clinct images of corrupt enjoyment, and take no dangerons hold 
on the tancy. 

The following fol:loquies of Comus and the Lady are elegant, but tedious. 
The long mutt owe much to the voice, if it ever can delight. At laſt the Brothers 
enter, wien too much tranquillity 3 and wnen they have feared leſt their ſiſter 
mould be in danger, and hoped that ſhe is not in danger, the Elder makes a ij cech 
in prane of cauttit,, and the * Lungei finds how fine it is to be a philotopher. 

Then deſcends dhe Spirit in form of a ſheplerd; aud the Brotner, inſtead ok 
being in haſte to alt his þ ip, Pra Envir, and enquires his buſineſs in that 
place. It 65 remarkable, that at tnis interview the brother is taben with a ſh- re 


fit of ih ming. The Spirit relates that the Lady is in the power of Camus; the 


Bret): . Tali le: again; and the Spirit makes a long narration, of no uſe because 
it is alle, a dngref us unfuitabl to a good Being. | 
„ thee parts the languane ie poet: Cal, aid the ſentiments are generous; bus 
8 [oath ny wanting to allure attention. 
To: ene b-rween the Lady and Comus is the moſt : animated and aff: Ting 
| ſerne of the ama, and wants nothing but a brilker reciprocation of Of 8 
and replies, to invite attention, and d- tain it. : | 
Tue ſongs are vigarou and full of imayers; ; by ut they are harth in n diction, 
5 and not very aakcal in their numbers. e 
Throughout the whole, tive figures are too b. Ad, and the language too o luxuriant 
er dialcgue. It is a drama in tue epick ſtyle, inckgantly nc, and &diouſly 
inſtructive, 555 3 5 

"The Seunets were written in \ different parts of Milton's life upon different OC= 
n They deſerve not any particular c:iticiſm; for of the beſt it can only 
be fatd that they are not bad; and perhaps only the eighth and twenty-frſt arc 
truly intitled to this lender commendation. "The fabrick of a ſonnet, however 
adap: * a da the Italian language,! iN. S never ſuece etletl! in QUT, wucly hav! ng Sender 

variety of termination, iequires the rhymes to be often changed. 

Tucſe little pieces may be diſpatched without much anxiety; a greater work 
calts for greater care. J am now to examine Paradiſe Liſt; a poem, v. hich, con- 
ndered with refoect to delizn, may claim the firſt place, and with reſpect to per 
zormance, the &.cond, amone the productions of the human mind. 

By the gencral Comment of criticks, the firſt praiſe of genius is due te to the writer 
of an epics pe m, as it requires an aſſemblage of all hs powers which are irgly 
juſſicient for other compotitions. Poctry is the art of uniting pleaſure with truth, 
by calling imagination to the help of reaſon. Epick poetry xl kes to teach the 
moſt. import truths hi the moſt pleaſing precepts, and therefore relates ſome © 
great event in the moſt afteting manner. Hiſtory muſt ſupply the writer with the 
rudiments of narration, wluc!: le muſt i improve and exalt by, a nobler art, muit 

animate by dramatick energy, and diverſify by retroſpection and anticipation; mo- 
rality muſt teach him the nf bounds, and different ſhades, of vice and virtue; 
em polls: 7 A the Ppractiee ol — ae las 10 karn ths diteriuninatious vr charace 


tet,, 
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ter, and the tenconcy et the pailions, either ft: ngle o combine: an phyſiology 


muſt ſuppiy him wifi: luſtrations and images. Fo put thete apaterials to vel 


uſe, is required an Imagitmtion 3 ge of pointing nature, and n U Non. 


Nor is he yet a poet til! he hos attained the whole extenſion of his language, dittin- 
guiſhed all the delicacies of Phra, and all the coats of words, and Learned ta 
adiuſt their different ſounds to all the varictics of metrical modulation. LN 


Byſſu is of opinion that the poet's firſt work is to find a moral, witch his fable 
is afterwards to illuſttatre and eftabliſh, This ſeems to have been the proeculs only 
of Milton: the moral of other poems is incidental and conſequent ; in Milton's 
only it is eſſential and intrinſicæ. His purpol. wens the molt uſeful and the moſt 
arduous ; t vindicate the ways of God to man; to ſnew the reaſonableneſs of re- 
lizion; and the neceſſity of obedience to the Divine Law. 

Io convey this mor al, there muſt be a fable, a narration artfully conſt udted, £ 
Has to excite corioltitr, and ſurpriſe expectation. In this part of his work, Mil- 
ton muſt be conf ef d to have equalled every other poet. He has involved in his 
_ account of the Fall of Man the events which precedech, and thoſe that were to fol- 
low it: he has interwoven the whole ſyſtem of theology with ſuch propriety, that 
every part apyears to be neceſſary; and fearcely any recital is wiſhed ſhorter ſor 
the ſake of quickening the progrefs of the main action. | 7 „ 
The ſubje ct of an epick poem is naturally an cvent of orcat importance. Th at 
of Milton is not tlie deſtruction of a city, the conduct of a colony, or the founda- | 
tion of an, mire. His ſubject is the fate of worlds, the revolutione of heaven 
and of cwth ; rehellion againſt the Supreme King, raiſed by the hig het order of 
creat beings; the overthrow of their hoſt, and the puniſhment of their crime 3 
the creation of a new race of reaſonable creatuges; their original happineſs and in- 
nocence, their forte iture of immortality, and their reſtoratiqn to hope and peace. 

Grcat events can be haſtened or r-tardel only by perſons of elevated dignity. 
Before the greatneſs diſplayed in Milton's poem, all other greatneſs ſhrinks away. 
| The weakeſt of his agents are the higheſt and nobleſt of human beings, the ori- 
gina! parents of mankind; with whole actions the elements conſented; on wheſe | 
rectitude, or deviati m of will, depended the ſtate of terreſtrial nature, and ths 
condition of all the future inhabitants of the globe. us | 

Of the other agents in che poem, the thi” are ft ach as it is irreverence to name 
on flight vecaſions. The "reſt were lower powers; 
which the leaſt could wield = 
Thoſe EO and arm him with the force 
Of all their regions; 


powers, which only the controul of Omni inotence n fem laying creation 
waſte, and filling the vaſt expanſe of ſpace with ruin and eonfuſion. Io di; play 
the motives and actions of beings thus ſuperiour, ſo far as hum: in reafo can 
examine the 0. or human — 2 repreſent then: „ IS the talk which thi, m. :hty 
poet has uw rteken and l 
In the examination of epick poems much 8 is commonly 1 
upon the eHaructent. The characters in the Parade e, which krit HCN H 
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nation, are thoſe of angels and of man; of angels good and ey il; of man in {115 
innocent and finſul Rate, „ 

Among the angels, the virtue of Raphael 18 JET vnd placid, of 4 condleſ- 
cenſion and free communication; that of Michael is regal and lofty, and, as may 
ſeem, attentive to the dignity of his own nature. Abdicl and Gabriel appear occa- 
ſionally, and act as every incident requires 3 the ſolitary fidelity of Abdiel is very 

amiably painted. * | 

Of the evil al the chara gers are more Searfificd os Satan, as Adliſon : 
obſerves, ſuch ſenuments are given as ſuit the moſt exalted and moſt depraved being. 
Milton has bcen cenſured by Clarke *, for the impiety which ſometimes breabs 
from Satan's mouth. For thre are thoughts as he juſtly remarks, which no ob- 
ſervation of character can juſtity, becauſe no good man would willingly permit 
them to paſs, however trauſiently, through his own mind. To make Satan ſpeat 
as a nebel, without any ſuch expreſſions as might taint the reader's imagination, vas 
indeed one of the great difficulties in Milton's undertaking, and I cannot but think 

that ha has cxtricated himſelf with great happineſs. There is in Satan's ſpeeches 

little that can give pain to a pious ear. The lanyvage of reh Alon cannat be thy 
ſame: with that of obcdicnce. The malignity of Satan forms in 1; aughrineſo 110 
obſtinacy; but his expreſſions. are commonly . and ; nv other ie offen. 
than as th. y are wicked. | 
The other chicfe of the celeſtial rebellion are very zulclouly diſcrimina ated. i 
the firſt and ſecond b ks , and the ferocious character of Moloch appears, k by 
in the battle and the council with exact conſiſtency, = 2D 

To Adam and te Eve are given, during their 1 innocence, ſuch ſentiments as in- 
nocence can generate aud utter. Tkeir "AE 15 pure bene >volence and mutual ven::- 
ration. 1 heir repaſts are without luxury, aid their diligence without toil. Thc: 
addrefles to their Maker have little more than the voice of admiration and gratitude. . 
Fruition left them nothing to aſk, and Innocence left them nothing to fear. 

But with guilt enter diſtruſt and diſcord, mutual accuſation, and ſtubborn felt. 
defence; they regard each other with ali-nated minds, and dread their Creator | as 
the avenger of thei rranſgre flion. At lift they ſcck ſhetter in his mercy, ſoften to 
repentance, and mel: in ſuf plication. Pork before and after the Fall, the tupe- 
Tiority of Adam is dil gently ſuſtained. 1 | | 

Ot the probable ald the mur Valk. two pai ts of a vulgar epick poem, which 
immera the eritick in deep conſideration, the Paradiſe L:ſt requires little to b. 
ſaid. It contains the hiſtory of a miracle, of Creation and Redemption; it dil- 

plays the power and th mercy of the Supreme Being; the probable therefore {x 


marvellous, and the rmaiveiious is probable. Ihe fubſtance of the narrative is 
truth; and eas truth allows no choice, it 185 libe neceſſity, ſuperiour to rule. t% 


re accidental or adventitious parte, as to every thing human, {me ſlig ht exceptions 
may be made. But the main fabrics is e {upp orted. 
It is juſtly remarx« by Addiſon, that this poem bus, by the nature of its fuh- 
je , the . above all others, that it is univerſally and perpetually intereſt- 
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inn, All mankind will, through all ages, bear the {ume relation t> Adam and to 
Eve, and muſt paitake of that £90. ad evil winch extend to thenuelves. | 
Of the mach nerys ſo called & Mm Ozcocarounyurngy by which 1 is meant the Oca- 
ſionel interpoſition of ſupernatural power, another fertile topick of critical remark, 
here is no room to ſpeak, becaufe: every thing is done under the immediate and 
viſible direction of Heaven; but che rule is {9 far obſerved, that no part of the 
action could have been accon apliſhed by any other means. ” 
Of epijades, I think there are only two, contained in Raphael's relation of the 
war in heaven, and Michael's prophetic account of tho changes to happen in this 
world. Both are cloſely connected with the great action; one 5 was ee to 
Adam as a warning, the other as a conſolation. To 
To the cg or integrity of the deſign nothing can "= objeRtedz it has ; 
diſtinctly and clearly what Ariſtotle requires, a beginning, a middle, and an end. 
| There is perhaps no pom, of the fame length, from which ſo little can be taken 
- without apporent mutilation. Here are no funeral games, nor is there any long 
2h ſcriptioa of a ſhield. The ſhort digreflions at the beginning of the third, ſe- 
vent, and ninth books, might doubtleſs be ſpared; but fuperfluities {5 beautiful, 
__ who would take away? or wh 1 does not with that the author of the Iliad has gra- 
tied ſucceeding ages with a little knowledge of himſelf? Perhaps no paſſages are 
more frequently or more attentively read than thoſe extrinſic paragraphs; and ſince 
che end of poetry is pleaſure, that cannot be unpoctical with which all are pleaſed. i 
The queſtions, whether the action of the poem be ſtrictly one, whether the 
poem cun be properly termed heraic, and who is the hero, are raiſed by ſuch 
readers as draw their principles of judgement rather from books than from reaſon. 
Milton, though he intituled Paradiſe Loſt only a poem, yet calls it himſclf heraickt 
ng. Dryden, petulantly and indecently, denies the heroiſm of Adam, becauſe _ 
le was overcome; but there is no reaſon why the hero ſhould not be unfortunate, 
_ except eſtabliſhed practice, ſince ſucceſs and virtue do not go neceſſarily together. 
Cato is the hero of Lucan ; but Lucan's authority will not be ſuffered by Quin- 
tilian to decide, However, if ſucceſs be neceſſary, Adam's deceiver was at laſt | 
Juſhod; Adam was reftored to his Maker's Sous and the -retore may ſecurely 
reſume his human rank. e 
After the ſcheme and fabrick of the poem, muſt be conſid. A : 
" the ſentiments and the diftion. „ , 
The ſentiments, as expreſſive of m manners, or appropriat 4 to characters, are, 
or the greater part, unexceptionably juſt. 3 ny 1 
0 paſſages, containing leſſons of morality, c or prec. pts of prudence, occur 
leldom. Such is the original formation of this poem, that as it adinits no human 
manners till the Fall, it can give little affiſtaiice to huinan conduct. 


Its end is to 
raiſe the thoughts above fublunary cares or plealures. 


Let the praiſe of that forti- 
multitude, with which Abdiel maintained his ſingularity of virtue avaind} the ſcorn of 
 titudes, may be accommodated to all times; and Raphaels ro Pro. f of Adam's 
: curioſity after the planctary motions, with the anſwer returned he Ale m, n. „ be 

confidently oppoſed to any rule of life. Which ane p xt Las delirer. d, ” 
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The thouglus winch are occaſionally called Foil iu the rromets, ave ſuch at 
could only be produced by an imaginzeion in the 2 degree fer vid and acti 
to which materials were! e ty in Tart rl, and THATRIIGS enrhlitx. 'Fre 
heat of Niilton's mind might be fad ro funlimate Ins Icarning, to throw off into 
hr. work tlis Terry: Q}-4Cients * ann! with its 4 alt T parts : | 

H: had cont ety ! ern in jt \ * le Ex tem, any his de ſe nn ons are mers. 

; fore brd. lie bud ae cnttemed ins 1 ag inne on to unreſttained in ulgenco, _ 
his conception there fe were £1 tertive, The c haracteriſtick qty of his psc tt 
15 lublinitv. He ſonietl. nes decent, to tl Cer; ailty Lut his clen. 21115 ti 1* Crue A. 
He can occad an „ invetk Dine with grace; but his natural port is girant;c!: 
loſtineſs . Te Ca!) pleate w. ien | pleafure is required; but ic is his prenttar poye? 
to aſtoniſh. | | | NO 1 | CE RE 

Lie OY have bee! well acquainted with bis own geains, in nd to know bar 
ie was that Naure had beſt ved upon him more pountifully tha upon others; 
the power of d 10 Laying, tae valt, en the ſpiendid, enforcing the avi, 
5 d ening the 25 oom, and anger vating tin i he therefore che ſulrect. 
on which too much coun not l ſan on wich he miglit tiie his fancy without 
the conſure of extravigarce, | 5 | 1 

The appearances of nature, and tue necurrences of life, did not ſatiate his ar 
peiite of greatneſs. Co paint things as they are, requires 2 minute attention, Io 
_ employs the memory rather than the fancy. Miltor's delight was to ſport in the | 
vide regions of poſſibility; reality was a ſcene too narrow for his mind. He ſent 
his fac . out upon diſcovery, into worlds where only imagination can travel, 
and delighted to form new modes of exiſtence, and furniſh ſentiment and action to 
| ſuperior beings, to trace the councils of hell, or accompany the choirs of heaven. 
But he could not he always in other worlds; he muſt fomctimes reviſit earth, 
and tell of things viſible and known. When he cannot raiſe wonder ic by the ſubli- 
mit of his mind, he gives del: ght by its fernlity. _ 
Whatever be his ſudject, he never fails to fill the i imaginat! on. Rut his images 
and deſeriptions of the ſcenes or operations of Nature do not ſeem to be always 
copied from original form, nor to have the freſhneſs, racineſs, and energy of 
immediate obſ-rvation. He f Nature, as Dryden expreſſes it, throngh the ſpece- 

 tuctrs ef binds; and on moſt neeaſions calls learning to his aſſiſtance. The garden 
ef F den brings to his mind the val» of Enna, where Proferpine was gathering flow- . 
ers. 8 his wor through fighting clements, like Arg between the Cyanran 
roc ke, of Lr betwetn the two Sicilian whirlpools, when he ſhunned Charybdis 
on the farmer 1 e meth-hgicil alluſions have been juſt! y cenſured, as not 
being alwavs 1 Witi nnen ot their vanity; but they comribute variety fo the 
narretien, and produ- on alterucate (wre 1 th e momory aid the fancy. 

Hi. wi re inn ons and me volley than thote -; di predeceſſors, 


Bin Be does N02 0 man 177211. It \\ 41 thi: 1 5 "ny ron 5 com . AG his are at 


EXTCLICHCE is amplitud 5 and .. .nu the _ DI eas ige hevond the * 
8 Re " "IM 1 . . 2 m'* 4 2 8 5 
4641S Wilton the oedafton roiviorcd, This compari Une! hof Satan to the orb 
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er ne „oon, he crow3ls the imaꝝ ination Witt the diſcorerr o 
E ier witch the teleloope diſrovers. | | 

Oi ais moral ientiments it is hardly Praite t Am that the. excel thoſs of all 
otior yours for this ſuperiority Ny wan. mas 8 | 0 big nehm e with tie ducred 
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unfchal teachers of virtue; thier PHOVIPAL CHAT e DRY tent, but ther are 


not 1 1 Ihe reader ma y riſe rom ther works with a greater des tee of atli, c 
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or Paflve IU and zomatimes of ptudegec; but be wit! be able T0 CaITY aw) F 
fi precents of ju dice, ant 5 none of meicy. | 

TO: the Italian Welters it appears Tt: al the avanta ies of even Ciriſtian KNOW 
Io. gr may. be poiſed in vain. Aikito's pravity is g mterally known; ati thug 
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Bas UeFaNce 7 Jerigalem ima be CON 4 a kit o kul7 Ch, tue pet has 


| hs 1 very ſparing of moral e 


In Mitton every line breathes ſanclity of thouz!:t, * An manner ex- 
cep then the train of the narration re: 41175 the nroda io ot the reatliou. { pirits; 


and even they are com poll. ed to achim ge their gran to Goc, Lil tuch a 


Manner a> excites revaence, . Connmrins piet) 


Of human beings tire are but two; but thoſe 1 two are che p. wents of mankind, 


venerable before their fall for dignity and mu enge, and amine after it for re- 


pentance a! nd tubraiiion. In their firſt {tate their aff Chion ig tender without weak- 


nis, aud heir piccy ſublimd without preſumption. When they have ſinned, the 


thaw how difeurd be; Zins itt mutunl froilty, and how it ought to crafe in mutual for- 0 


| dearanice; how coniidence of the divine favuur is forfeited by fin, and how hope 


of pare n way be obtained by pe nitence and. pr ayer. A ſtate of innocence we 


can only conccive, it idccd, in our preient milery, it be N to conccive it; 


4 


but the tntiments and worſhip proper to a tellen a 10 of fe! ded bel 85 we - have all 


to learn, as we have all to practiſe. 
Ius poet, whatever be done, is always orcat, 0 ur prog} tore, Ia t "tht ir fuſt | 


tate, converſed with angels; even when folly and fin had dogr adud them, they 


w 4 
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hy Aer not in their humiliation the port , ire Jieitors; and they al again to tcve- 
re | 15 


tial revard, when we 1:14 that their pr: aycrs were head. 
As huunan paſſion; did not enter the world before the Fall, there is in the Pa- 


8 _ 25 t little opportunity for the pathetiek; bu t at lit: le there is has nut been 
K ft. Ihnat puſſio D hich 1 15 peculiar tor at 19832 n 12 r. ti: C ang wiſh ariſing from 
f the Ge of tranſgreſlion, and the Loroars fund the tent of the 01 


vine Diſolcaſure, are very juſtly RAE and jo:cibly-inpr Gd. But the paſſions 


are moved only on one occaſion; fabli.ulty is dne pernwtc] 6 nd prevailins quality in 


this poem; N van juuily THO dificd, tome „eue, lometimes argue 
mente tive 


The ele: ind faults of Para if. Lojt, for Hulle a: 14 defects every work of 
man muſt have, it is the butincls of in arte ii tu diſcover. As, in dil- 
playing the exccllencies of Milton, 4 bag not mae long qustations, becauſe of 
ſelecting beautics there had been ny cid, I fell in the fan 


oe SZeneral manner men- 
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tranſei ung paſfages, which, if they leſſen the RET of XIilton, diminiſh in 
fome degree the honour of our country. ET 
| The gencrality of my feheme does. not admit the frequent n notice of verbal in- 

accuracics; which Bent! ev, peiltaps better killed in grammar than poetry, has 
citen fund, though he fometimes made them, and wi lich he imputed to the ohtru- 
ions ef a reviſer, whom the author's blininels bliged him to emplo a/ſuppolition 
raſh and groundets, it he taought it true, ail vne and pernicious, i as is dich he 
in private allowed it to be e. | 


wo 


"The plan of Paradi iſe Loſt has this i inconvenience, that i it compriſes nei cither hu- 
man actions nor human manners. The man and woman who act and ſuffer, are 


dun a ſtate which no other man or woman can ever know. T he reader finds no 


tranlaction in which he can be engaged; benolds no condition i in which he can by 
1 any effort ot imagination — himſelf; he has, therefua re, little natural curioſity 
or ſympathy. _ * 1 
| We all, indeed, feel the ffs of Adam” 8 — we all ſin like 8 
Ss d like him muſt all bewail our offences; we have reſtleſs and inſidious enemics in 2 
the fallen angels, and in the bleſſed ſpirits we have guardians and friends; in the 
Redemption of mankind we hope to be included z in the deſcription of heaven and 
of hell we are ſurely intereſted, a as we are all to reſide hercafter either i in th regions 
8 t horrour or bliſs. | | | | 
hut theſe truths are too imp rtant to be new; they ow been taught to our - infancy; 5 
| they have mingled with our ſolitary thoughts and familiar cata. and are 
habitually | interwoven with the whole texture of life. Being therefore not new, 
they raiſe no unaecuſtomed emotion in the mind; what we knew before, we cannot 
| hearn; what is not unexpected, cannot ſurpriſe. ; 
Oft the: ideas ſuggeſted by theſe awful ſcenes, from ſome we recede with reve- 
rence, except when 281 hours require their aſloci ation; and from others we ſhrink 
with horiour, or admit them only as ſalutary inflictions, as counterpoiſes to our in- 
8 teroſts and paſtune. Such images rather obſtruct the career of tancy than incitu it. 
| Plcafure and terrour are ike the genuine ſources of poetry; but poetical plea- 
ſute mutt be tuch a human imaginatic n can at leaſt conceive, and poetical terrour 
fuch as human ftrength and buried may combat. The g good and evil of Eternity 
are too ponderous for the wings of wit; the mind ſiunks under them i in paikve help- | 
let fin-{s, content with calm belicf and humble adoration. | 
Known truths, however, may take a different appearance, and be conveyed to the 
ind by a new train of intermediate i images. This Milton has undertaken, and 
pertoi:mci with pregnancy and vigour of mind peculiar to himſelf. Whoever con- 
ſiders the feu radical poſitions which the Scriptures afforded him, will wonder by 
what energetic operation he expanded them to ſuch extent, and ramified them to ſo 
much variety, roitramed as he was by religious reverence from licentiouſneſs of fiction. 
Lere is a tull diſplay of the united force of ſtudy and genius; of a great accumu- 
lation material, with judgement to digeſt, and fancy to combine them : Milton 
was able to ſelect from nature, or from ftury, from au ancient fable, or from modern 
55 ſcience, 
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Tat in rending Para. ſe it We re a 4. 65 Ox of unseri. if kn 4 led: . 
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huhn intereſt is al- 


But original o ſiciene cannot be fuppliel. The want of 
ways felt. Parudiſu Laſt is one of the books. w ich the tender adimices ain kiys down, 
and forgets to tage up ata. None ever witked it longer than it is. Its peru 

a Cuty rather than a pleature. We read ? „lilton tor in{truviicn, retire häralieh, 
nd overburden and Lol. cidewhere tor recreation; We deſent Our Mailers and 
fe: for companions. | | 1 
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war of heaven 1i!!s it with Incongruty; m__ ve bo i weine it i rhe; ic 4 
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tory can do more. To gice them any real emphy ment, or ↄſcribe to them an} 
material agency, is to make them allegorical 0 longer, hat to fhock the mind by 
alcribing cif-&s to non- entity. In the Prometrens of h lu, wo ſec Vidlence 
and Strength, and in the Alceſtis of Furipidus, we fre Doato, brouzht upon the 
1 ſtage, all as active petſ ms of the drama; but no prece:! lents can ju ſtify oblurdity. 
Milton's allegory of Sin and Death is undoubtedly bets inis Ader the mo- 
Tr ner df D. ath; and may be allowed cc be the portrefs af heli; at when they ſtop 
_ the journey of Satan, a journey deſcribe a, real, ant whe Death offers him battle, 
the allegory is broken. Tat © Sin and Death ſhould h ſhewn the way to hell 
miglit have been allowed; but they cannot {aciitate tlie age by building a bridge, 
5 becauſe the difficulty of Satan's paſſage is deſcribed as real and anſible, and the 
ö brich, ze ought to be only fn 2urative. Tue nell alfig rd to the rebellious ſpirits is 
Tefcribed as not leſs local than the refdence of man. It is placed in ſome diſtant 
part of ipuce, ſeparated !rom the regions of harmony and order by a chaotick waſts 
and an unoccupied Vacuity 3 but Sin and Death worked up a mole of rt i 
x fail, cemented with alphaltus ; a work too bulky for ideal architects. 3 5 
This unfkilful allegory appears to me one of the greateſt faults of the poem; and 
to this there was no temptation, but the author's opinion of its beauty. _ 
To the conduct of the narrative ſom? objection may be made. Satan i is with 
great expectation brought before Gabriel in Paradiſe, SY is ſufferecdd to go away 
unmoleſted. The cieation of man is repreſented as the conſequence of the va- 
cuity left in heaven by the expulſion of the rebe Is; Jer Satan mentions it as 2a 
en rife in heaven before his departure. 
To find ſentiments for the ſtate of innocence, was very Serie; 5 ad . 

- of anticipation perhaps is now and then diſcovered. Adam's diſcourſ- of hrs 
ſeems not to be the ſpeculation of a new-created being. I know not whether lis 
anſiver to the angel's reproof for curioſity does not want ſomething of propriety; it 
is the ſpeech of a man acquainted with many other men. Some 8 no- 
tions, eſpecially when the »hiloſophy is falſe, might have been better omitted. 
The angel, in a compariſon, ſpeaks of timorous deer, before deer were yet us. 

morous, and before Adam could underſtand the compariſon. _ 
Dryden remarks, that Milton has ſome flats among his elevat tions. Tus 1s FN 
to fay, that all the parts are nat equal. In every work, one part muſt be tor the 
fake of others; a palace muſt have paſſages; a poem muſt have tranfitions. It 
is no more to be required that wit ſhould always be blazing, than that the ſun 
ſhould always ftand at noon. In a great work there is-a viciditude of lumiiHU 
and opaque parts, as ther: is in the world a ſucceſſion of day and night. Milton, 
when he has ex Patiated in the iky, may be allowed ſometimes to revifit cart; 
for what other author ever ſfoarcd ty 1371, or ſuſtained his fliglit iv long? 
Milton being well verſed in the Italian poets, appears to hay e borrowed often 
from them ; Mr} as eve! man catches lomctiung from his companions, his deſire of : 
mtating Arioſto's jlevitv le diſ . raced his work with the Para. life of Loos; a fic- 
tion not in itſclf il-Au⁰,,jᷓed Lut too JudiGGuns for its p'uec. 


His 
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His play on words, in which he delights too oſten; his equivocations, which 
Bentley endeavours to defend by the example of the ancients; his unneceſſaty and 


ungraccful uſe ot terms of art; it is not necefary io mention, becauſe they are 


eaſily remark"d, and generally cenſured, and at ja Hear ſo little proportion to the 
whole, that they ſcarcely deſt rve the attention of a cric'ol, | 
Buell are the favits of tha: wonderful performance Pract; Loft; wi hich he who 
can put in balance with ite bezuties muſt be conſiders! pot ns nee but as dull, as 
lefs to be cenfured for want of can! our, than pititd tor vant of ſenitvility, 


(i Paradiſe 2 tie ALICE 4 '"ement ſcems no do be right, wat it is 
in many parts elegant, and ever inſtructive. It we nat to be ippoled that 
3 writer of Paradile Leſt c over write without great effutions af —_— -477 

exalted precepts of wifilom, + 46 baſis of Paradiſe Reraincd iS narrove, a dialogue 


without action can never ple. . an union of the nartative and dramatic power: 
Had this poem been written not by Milton, but by ſome imitator, it would have 
clairnad and received univerſal praiſe. 
If Paradiſe Regained has been too much depr ecinted, San os Aenniſtes has in 
tequital been too much admired. It could oniy be by long prejuice, and the bi- 
gotry of learning, that Milton could prefer the ancient tragedies, with their encum- 
brance of a chorus, to the exlubitions of th e French and Engliſh ſtages; and it is 
only by a blind confidence in the ee, Milton, that a drama can be praiſcd 
in which the intermediate parts have neither caule 1 nor . neither haſten 
nor retard the cataſtrophe. - ; 5 py 
In this tragedy are however many particular beauties, m many juſt emiments 1 
ſtriking lines; but it wants that power of attracting the attention which a well- 
S plan produces. | 5 
Milton would not have exce ed in dramatic writing; he knew human nature 
only in the grols, and had never ſtudied the ſhades of character, nor the combi- 
nations of concurring, or the perplexity of contending paſſions, He had read mi: ch, 
and knew what books could teach; but had mingled little in the work, and was 
deficient in the knowledge which experience muſt confer. „„ 
Through all his greater works there prevails an uniform peculiarity of Dis 
a mode and caſt of expre ſſion which bears little reſemblance to that of any former 
writer, and which is ſo far remove ed from common uſe, that an unlearned reader 
when he firſt opens his book, finds himſelf ſurpriſed by a new language. oy 
This novelty has been, by thoſe who can find nothing Wrong in Milton, i im- 
puted to his laborious endeavours after words ſuitable to the * of luis idens. 
Dur language, ſays Addiſon, junk wider him. But the truth is, that both in profe 
and verſe, he had formed his ſtyle by a perverſe aud pedantick principle. He was 
deſirous to ule Engliſh words with a foreign idiom. Lhis in all his profe is duco- 
vered and condemned; for there judgement operates freely, neither ſoſtened by the 
beauty, nor ved by the dignity of his thoughts; but ſuch is the power of his 
poetry, that his call is obeycd without reſiſtance, the reader feels himilf in capu- 
i to 3 higlur and a nc er mind, aud criticilin Anke in admiration. 
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Milton's ſtyle was not me diff bed ly His ſubject: what bs len with gicater on 
tent in Paradiſe Lot, may be foul in Camus. One ſornee of his pecutterity was 
an . viharity with the I ak an posts: tic il dit of in * vords 105 Il think, tre 
quckit ly Lralian; perhaps (orictimes combir.d with other t gzues. Of him, at aft, 
ma” be laid what t ON {ay; of: Sper Mer, trit bo Grote u _ UT but has formed 
what Butter calls a Bel 15715 IV uſe, in itſcif larth and barbarous, hut made by 
cxulted genus and extenſtve |, arning, the vehicle of {5 much inſtrucki em and 0 
much e that, lie otter lers, W. Rd racy in its c formity. 

Whatever be the fauits of his diction, he Cantet want the praiſe of copiouſneſs 
and variety: he wa: maſter of his Janguage an its full extent; and has ſelected tna 
mel -dious wards with ns | Citi CUTE y that t. oin u. h 0D alone we Art ot En; Hlilh 
: P. etry might Uo learned 


Alter his detion, ban thing In Jo LE laid of his de feats 1. The moaſure, he | 


Taye, is the Ernie herbe vere nit) art rome Of tht; mode he had many ex- 
oa ares among the Italians, and ton 10 s own Country. T be Faul of Surry is 
n W 0 Me te. 11 (ed ene Vir 1 cs vol pt rhyin > a+ * beſule C Gir A- 
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delle, fon it rt p eins Hal pes I 05 ue blank verb; e eee ene ding to 
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convile the wattun % Kaleith's wild attempt upon Guia, at. Q provably. inte; 
. bh Ralcigii himiclf Iheſe petty pe erf rmances chan "be tun e th ave mult 
7 K 2 0 Men, who 1 106r4 Pro ba "Gt . ie ie aon Fri 15 „ 72 640 :4 Lie- 
: and; nochn, blink 1 vert eallei thatrbvmc, *. 2 dent, 115 ot pert! uahog I. um- | 
"IF RES: is bettrr. FF e . 
2 9122 LY: N 51. 185 and favs tral Vr. 5 x9 wer ry r s 7 5171. poctry. 50 it per- 
ws TW + 8 ad a mental operation, mettre or muſich s no nec ary adiun i it. 
owes by the muſick of metre that poetry las ban Giivimwared in all "FER 
bes; and = 5 wuges efodtou conſtructed with a due proporucn ot long and 
taort [Pot inctre is ſumeient. But one language caunot co ͥunic dg! ds rules 
to another; where metre: is ſcanty and impericct, dme heip is m.ciiliry, The 
ute of t e En: am ft teroick line fir: bes the ear fo faintly that it is eaſily loft, 
Tl vt "FRY tho [V1 ies 01 every line co- Opera: C 92 HC er R this a crat un Cali be 
y OStained by the prefer: ion cf every verle unmin naked With another a. 1 Cu- 
5 a ſyſtem of und; and this diſtincn eſs is Was and preterve 2 bvt ine arü— 


Bee of rheme.. de variety of. pauſes, ſo _— Wonen by the mers of blank 


vers, aer 563.6. tatahites © an En lit n poet to ta periods of a declaune!; ; ad 
Ahe ameciuva ix h Dpy readers of ; Milton 75 W io enable ther audience to PLL EL! 2 
0 * 1 ; * 
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Wanne the ines cru fr ual, Punk Verjes {ud an ing enidus critick, ſeenis ig be 
e only t be oye. | | | 


Ccotry nis fabite wittiout rhyme, but Engl iſh peotry vill not often pleaſe ; 
nor can riwme cer be faety frat 0d but wirre the fub ze I rs woken to 1 pen itſelt. 
Lirick vert mass, hie apbpconch to that which is call d the apraary xl ; has 
ether tne call e co proſe, nr the mcloady of numbers, and ther fore tires by 
07. C ene. (I: the Italian writers with:;ut rhvn me, whom Milton alleges 
„ PICCUINTS, zt OL is popular; v. „t Ialou could urge in its deſenoe, has buen 
Eu. uted |) th: car. FFT 
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But, whatever be the advantage of rhyme, I cannot N ail on myſelf to wiſn 
thut MIilt en * been a rhymer; for I cannot wich his work to be other than it is; 
Pet, like other hervee, her to 15 aired rather than imitated. He that thinks 
hinkelt capable of aftorfhing, may write blank verte; but thot- Chat hope only to 
plac, muſt condeivend to rhyme. N 

ITE. ay its * DY, 11 of 2 nius is „rigina ll invention. Milton Samt be ſaid to have 
contrived the itructure of an click pocin, and therefore owes reverence to that vi- 
gour 2 * amplitude of mind to which all generations mui}. bo indebted fr the art 
of poctical narrition, for the t-xture of the fable, the variation of incitents, the 
interpoſition of dialogue, and all the ſtratagems that furyrif: and eackoin attention. 
But, of all the borrowers from H iorner, Milton is perhaps the leaſt ind bted. He 
was natirally a thinker for himſelt, confident of Its own abilities, and diſduinful of. 
til or lundrmneet he + lid not refuſe admiſſion to the taught or ima, ges of his pre- 
d-collors, but he did not feek them. From his conte mporories he neither court-d 
nor eceived ſupport; ; there i is in his writings nothing by which the pride of otli 
author micht be pratiid, or favour gained; no 8 of praite, nor ſolicitation = 
of twport, Hi grewt wo ths wore performed under diſcountenance, and in blind- 
ne, ur difficultics d at his touch; he was born for whatever is arduox 1s; 
aud ius work is not the greateſt of heroick poems, only becaule it is not the firſt, 


F the great ruthor of Hudibras there is a life prefixed to the latter editions of 

his poem, by am unkrown writer, and therefore of diſputable authority; and 

ſome account is incid; meat given by Wood, who confeſſes the uncertainty ef hie | 

on narrative; more however than they knew Cannot now be learned, and b & 
r:.mains but to compare an- 1. cp them. 


SAMUEL BU1 LER was born in the pariſh of Strenſham in Worcefter- 
thire, according to his biographer, in 1612. This account Dr. Nath ti finds con: 
umed by the revifter, He was chriſtened Feb. 14. 55 

His father's condition is variouſly rcpreſented. Wood mentions him as comp 
tently wealthy; but Mr, Longueville, the fon of Butler's principal friend, favs l 
uus an hovelt firmer with {ome ſmall eſtate, who made a ſhitt to educate his ot 
the grammar che of W urcrite rs under XIr. Henny Bright *, from wit te care h. 

| Pom IV Os, 


* Theſe are the * — Js of the author of the hort account of Nutler, aid to Undibras, which 


Dr. foinfon, not VItutuading vlintle firs bow Lou: Os nA ſuppoted was written by Ar. Lon 
« #UEV 1:2, tie ttt. - Þ- bit tc contr v To Me ntferrcl trout t { bieqgquent paſſive, where: 1} the mln: 
amet that he lind neither tun an gn Lange m9 nterett with Mr, Longueville, as. te procure 
from lim the golden rem ors ot wr Here VI He was probuhty led into this niitake 
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removed for a ſhort time to Cambridge; but, for want of money waz never mae a 
meraber ot any college. Wood faves us rather doubtful whet hs he went to 
Cambridge or Oxford; but at lafk makes hi: pol ſix or feven years at Cambridge, 
without k enger hat hall or college: vet it can hardly be imagined that he lived 
{© long in ther univerſity, but An ta one houſe or another; an it is ſtill 
Es likely that could have fo long inhabited a place of Icarning with fo little diſ- 
tinction az to leave his refnience uncertain. Dr, Naſh has diſcovered that his father 
Was owner ef a ho 74 ud a litt e land, wort! about © eiglit n a years {til called 
Ds tenement | | 
* Cord has his infor mtu f {rc n kis brother, whoſe narratiee 1 im at S. 
5 he: ichn in oppoſition th that of [2.5 ncghbours, which ſent Run to Oxford. Pie 
Pech hel tems the belt au-nhbrite, till, by conſeſung his nah: lity to zel his hall 5 
College, he gives reaton to tuipect that he was relolved to br ttgy on him an ace 
mice! education; but durſt noi name a colleze, for fea of dation. "4 
He veas for me time, accoriiny to the autiior of his Lite, ©! : to Mr. Jer urys 
of Earl's Croombin Worcefterthiro, an ernment juttice of he's ace. In his ſer- 
vice he hal not only leitfure for Ru) yy but for ecrcation; Nis —_— wore. 
mufick and paint'; ug; and the reward of k. pencil was the frendRhip t the cele= 
brated Cooper. Some pictures, ſaid to be his, were ſhewn to Dt. Naſh, at Lai's 
: Crocind; but when he enquired. for them fo Une ve FRerwords, he found chem 
__ ftroyed, to ſtop windows, and owns that taey I; ndly deſerved a better fate. 
e was afterwards admitted into the family cf the Counteſs of Kent, where he 
hb the uſe of a library; and ſo much recoint ended himſ.if to Selden, that he 
vas often empioyed by hirn in literary buſineſs.” Selden, as is well Known, was 
| ſteward to the Counteſs, and is r vied to have | AL much of his wealth d 8 
managing, her eſtate. _ i _ DOR 
In what character Butler was admitted into that Lady 8 terrier, how long he 
eortia zucd in it, and why he left 1 it, i, like the other incidents of his life, utterly 
55 — ; 5 LS 
"oF he viciſfitude 8 o his condition laced hirn afierwards i in the family pr Sit | 
Samuel Luke, one of Cromwell's othcers. Here he obſerved fo much oft the 
ch ractet of the ſectaries, that he is ſaid to have written or begun his poem at this 
time; and it is liſcely that tuch a; deſien would be formed ina place where he ſavy 
the print} les an piactice ol ne 1 rebels audgorus and untifouiſed in the conft- 
dence of ſucecſ.. 5 VVV „„ CO. 


Or this fricn „d way ner patron of Bu! lor, Mr. Wilnem J. Hagen „ T fad an TeemInt, 
mitten bens perfor who ware] acyuainic with liim, ta 14 effect, viz. ia hc: 
wer, and a becher of Vie Inger Temple, At 121 „Leit Limfelt from * iow 


15 a convevancing 
Hevimning to very 
gre! cm nence in that proſemon; that h. was eloquent; an learned, of ſpotleſs :1:t-grity ; that he 
induſtry and ap- 
Pl: 100 le-. Arfted a ruincd ſani bs 2 that he ſapprerted But! er, u he, but fer him, niſt liter ly | 
ase Ravved, an received from hin as a rec mpence the papers called his Remane. Life of the 
]Lo1d-kt pos Guftdtord, Pp. 25%. Tife have fince been given tothe public! by Mr. Thver of „an- 
cheſter; zd the or ginals are ub. Van ſene ines of the Nav. Dr. bumer, maſter of Emanuel Col- 
1:26, C: CAE 1g. N. 
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tupporited an aged fat who Pat rune his forme: hy chtravagance, ant hy hi. 
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Al icngth Ly Nine returned, and the time came in which Jovalty hoped tor its 
reward. Butler, however, was only made feeretars to the Hart of ee bre- 
ſident of the principality of Wales; who conferrel on him the ftewardiaip ot Lud- 
low Cattle, when the Court of the Marches was revived. 
II this part; of his life, he married Mere. Herbert, a zentlewoman « 0; a good ſa- 
n mily; and lived, ſays Wood, upon her fortunc, N ſtudicd the common law, 
: but never praclited it. A fortune ſhe had, | bes his biographer, but it was lolt by 
had ſecurmes. 1 
Ia 1663 was p. ablined the fg port containing three cantos, of the poem of 
Hucdibrae, Which, 3 Prior relates, was made Known at Court by the tafte and in- 
Aucnce of the Earl 94 Dorſet, When it was known, it was neceiarily admired! 
the king Guoted, the courticrs ſtu lic i, and the whole party of the royaliſts applauded 
it. * cry e wat hee lor the golden thover, Whicir was to fall upon che — | 
vo certainly was not without his part in the gencral expectation. © | 
In 1094 1 LiiC treond part apprarcd; the euriofity of the nation was rekindlod, and 
the writer Was again praiſed and clated. But praiſe was his u hole reward, Cla- 
ren on, lars Wood, gave him reaſon to hope tor & places and employments _ 
4 value and credit; but no {uch adyantages did ha ever obtain. It is reported _ 
hat the King once Save hunt] tinee hui: iGred guincas; but of this temporar V bounty : 
I kind no prœof. e = e ; : 
Wood relates that he was ſeeretary t to v illiers Duke of e when he 
vas Chancellor of Cambridge: this is doubte by the ml toner writer, who yet al- 
5 3 the Duke to have been his frequent benefactur, That both theſe accounts are -.- 
| falſe there is reaſon to fulpret, from a ttory told by Pack: in his account of the 
Life of Wycherly; and from ſome verſes waich Mr. Thyer has publiſhed in the 
author's Remains. | : Ts on oa „ | 
Mr. Woycherlev, It ay3 Pac ke, ce had always aid hold of an opportunity which 
00 off ered of repre 15 to the Duke of Bucxingham how well Mr. Butler had 
> deſerved of the royal family, by writing his inimitable Hudibras; and that it war 
ca reproach to the Court, that a perſon of his loyalty and wit ſnould ſuffer in 
« obſcurity, and under the wants ke did. The duke always feemed to hearken 
„ to him with at tention enough; md; after ſome time, undertoo * to recom- 
mend his pretenſio to his Majeſty. Mr. Wycherley, in hopes to keep him 
E ſteady to his pg obtained of his grace to name a day, whe 1 he mit intro- 
& duce that modeſt and unfortunate poet to his new patron. At laſt an appoint- 
« ;nent was made, and the place of meeting was azrced to be the Ro-buck. 
Mr. Butler and his friend attended accordingly: the Duke joined them; but, as 
che d——] would have it, the door of the room where they {at was open, aid 
« his Grace, who had ſcated himfeli near it, ohſe TV; a pimp Ot his 2Cquaintance 
4 (tlie creature tod was a knight) trip by with a bruce 0 f 7 dies, immediately Quit= 
Kyu his enga- cement, to follow another kind of bulincty at winch he was more 


« ready than in doing Toud oftccs to men of deſert; tho ng ane was botror qua- 
8 Uf than he, bot in Z. rd to yy eee them; 
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menlect and difippountirrenc might naturally excite 3 and lus wy ow wi. be hard to 

imagine Butler capable ot expreſſing againſt a man wh hat any Cle t iis gratitude. 

Not witliſtan ding this Citcouragoment and neglect, he ſtill pr oſceuted his deſian 5 

and in 1678 publiſhed the third part, which ſtill leaves the phem impertect aul“ 
abrupt. How much more he originally intende:l, or with what events the ation 
wa, to be concluded, it is vain to conjecture. Nor can it be thowgkt ſtrange that 
he thould ſtop here, however unexpectedly. To write without reward is ſuffici- 
ently unpleaſing. He had now arrived at an age when he might think it proper to ? 
be in jeſt no longer, and pr rhaps his health might now begin to fail. 

He died in 1680; and Mr. Longueville, having unluccelsfully (licit dia ſub- 
ſcription for his interment in Weſtminſter Abbey, buried him at his own cot in 
the church-yar: 1 of Covent Garden *. Dr. Simon Patrick read the {ervice. 

: Granger was informed by Dr. Pearce, who named for his authority Mr. Lowndes 
ef tie treaſuiy, tiat Butler had a vearly penſion of an hundred pounds. This ig 
c ntradicted by all tradition, by the complaints of Oldham, and by vic reproache> 
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JEarin ng 0 much, tat he is mentioned by VWood as ts. greateſt f. holar of all the 


nobility. S. mene he retire into the cuntry, and 4 OY d Mamelr with Writu 
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total dilr-⸗ guard to every moral, ani a rot 12 denial of every religious oblizatigy he 
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I Xe juced a welt 10 } 25 Kate of W cakn. _ tha” {1 N. 5 | | 5 
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of ancient poetry to preſent times; and perlups few will be found where rh parole 
leliſm is better preſerved than in this. Ihe vertientunl is .d horppotines Core | 


oſs, but it is ſumetimes vigorous and weighty. 3 

The ſtrongeſt effort of his Muſ: is his poem upon N: ting. Ile is not th: 
firſt who has as this barren tapick for the bouſt of Nis ferviity 44 
poem called Ni in Latin by Paſſerat, a poet and critick of the fix: 


ban in F ane 5 who, 1 un his Own epitaph, XT les his zcal for 8 00 1 Cuy * 
5 —Mciner offa quieſcent 
Sint modo carminibus non onerata malis. 
His wort. S are not common, and tho tic FE Pill ſul] Th hie v 118 
In examining this periorma: ec, N Dur mit be e a vin net only 


5 2 negative hut 3 kid Th potitty 0 1. T'1 ticuuem; 3 4 I Den Ty 2 40 1 ear : er my 1' Rave 


a ; 8 3 . : | 5 OE: 8 4 NE. ; 
wothing, and nothing is a very pb weriel e tec! In the firſt part of Tie fe. elice 
it i aken negatiecly; a e ch t en een, a n t, lan 
Boitcau's lines it was a quiitior, . . MOU: e Fug OF ne ien 


faire; and th lt was pre f.rruds beca ga 


the iſt line: 


Not bing, tu. u Aller brother ev 'n to ſiade. | 


| In this line, | know not whether ne docs nde Allude to a curious bo * a Umbra, 
8 by \ Fowerus, whic! ny Having told the u. Altles of Shade, concludes wich a a poeni N 


in which are theſe lines: 


Jam primum t terram vol dis circumſpice clauſtris V 
Suſpenſam totam, decus admirabile mundi 2 
'T er:aſque tractuſque maris, campoſque liquentes ; 

Aeris & vaſti laqueata palati 
Onipibus drs RHA Prior. 


8 1— 


be _ ti 


cnle is generally preſerved, wW in great fil, through the whole 


poem; ; though ſometimꝭs in a ſubordinate ſenſc, the negatiwe nothin 1; * iS in} juliciouſly 


_ mingle x. Paſſerat contounds the two fent-s. 


Another of his moſt vigorous pieces is his Lampoon « ON g; ir Car Scroopy whey 
in a ew called The Praiſe of Satire, had tome lincs like thee ®: — 


He who can-puſh into a midnĩgut fray, 
His brave companion, and then run away, 5 
Leaving him to be murdered in the ſtreet, 
Then put it off with ſome butfoon conceit, 
Him, thus diſhonour'd, for a wit you own, 
And court him as top tidlep of the town. | : 


This veas meant of Rocheſter, whoſe ben conceit was, I Tt ppoſe, a faving 601 


t ten mentioned, that every Aan would be a Cnward 7 if be durſt; and drew from Lin 


thoſe {urious Ve bees | to wWhicl. Scroop made in : r{pl; ly an epigram, ending w:ta theſ⸗ 
lines: | | 


* ] quote from memory. Dr. J. 


Thou 


2 ron a Jen in homo fort pilitive. 
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Nothing can ben a fabjec cue in its p- tive lenicy and tuch a ſenſe is g. ven it in 
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Thou cant hurt no man's fame with th iy ill word 3 
Thy pen is fall as harmleſs as wy ferord. | 
Of the Satire acainſt Alan, Rocheſter can only claim hat remains when all 
Boilcau's part is takin away, N 
In all his works tere ene and vigour, and every where mav ve found 
tekens of a mind which 1 7 a 
be expec d trom a life lo: 


bi have carried to exciilenccs W. vi tore (an 


nta rious e 4: ot regularity, &\ nd. ended i 
beten the abilities of many otlicr men de E ao vo. : | 


4 | | | 
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5 Immunem ut . at :. „ on1 nitot ann“? | 8 FR 
As Quo hutquam oft. pruu IE XAT EL arg QUT 2 5 
FEecc adten. partes Ham fefc ve . ; in omnes 


Invenit mea Mud: ir. 2 4 Hce n anus. . — 


Nam N11 ſt oy nus, 2 LT = 


£17 „ Net inhus auro. 
Huc animum, hoe 5 igitur vultus „ dverte ben! SCs; 


Res nova narratur qua null aud ta vriorum, 
4 Aulonii & Grau dixerunt ctera vates, 


Auſoniæ indictum EIL eit Gracæque Camœnæ. 

E cel quacungue Ceres ſaa vroftiictt arvas | 
Aut genitor liquidis orbem compicomur ul nis | L 
Oceanus, NIL interitus & orig inis expers. 

5 ieee NIEHIL, NIULL omni parte beatum. 
5 Nuod ft hine maj<itas et vis divina prebatur, 
Num quid honorec dem, num quiu dignabimur artis? 
| Conſpectu lucis xI HTT. et jacundius ati we, 
35 Vere xIEHII, N : NIHZL irrigus rorn Clüs bs 4 
Floridius praus, Zenheri CIC: tentius aur 
la bello "SOLD woke, Martian compile: 
Juſtum i in pace NIR, tnt eit in leere tut 
Felix cui N TT.... d 
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Ad maguas quia ducit opes, & culmen honorum, 
Notre Nin, noſces /ertuc quod Pythagorenr 
Grano herere fie, cui vox adjuncta ncgantis. 
Multi Lerenrio Heti dude viſcera tere 
Para liquefaciuut firaul, er parrimonia miſcent, 
Arcano inftaates 0/11, car bonibus attis, 
Qui tandem exhauſti dartuis, fractique labore, 
Inveniunt que inventum xn uſque requirunt, 
Iloc dimetiri non ulli d- cemp+ a 
: ; Nec numeret Libyce un . Tun. qui C callet arenæ: ov 
Et Pluebo ienotum NEIL Git, 1411 altius aſtris, 5 
Tae, tibi Veer eximinm lit mentis acumen, 
Oir.nem in team PC trans, et in abdita rerum, 
Pace tun, 1 ery 110rate vidéris. 5 
Sole tar ien f . eſt, & pats clarius igne. 
Targe > FL, liceſque x41 fine corpore tangi. 
Cerne Ait, 00 nn is ee d 
Surdam audit loquiturgy? uE fine voce, volatque 
ASYALC Ohe Feanarum, & graditur fine cruribus ullis 
A bſque loco motuque In per inane vagatur. 
Flumano gencri utiiius x11 arte medendi, 
Noe rhombos igitur, neu Theſſala murmura tentet 
dalia vacuum traje dus arundine pectus,,, 
Neu legat Idzo Dictæum in vertice gramen. 
Vulneribus lævi N11 auxiliatur amoris. 
Vexcrit & quemvis trans mœſtas portitor undas, 
Ad ſupcros imo $1117, hung revocabit ab orco. 
| Inferui NIHIIL infledit præcordia regis, 5 8 
Parcarümque colos, & incxorabile penſum. 
Obruta Phlegræis campis Titania pubes 
Fulmineo ſenſit x11 cife potentius ictu: 
Porrigitur magni x1 extra mea mundi: 
Diique $1114 metuunt. Quid longo carmine plura 
Commemorem? virtute xI1IL præſtantius ipſa, 
Splendidius N141L eſt; N1H1L eſt Jove . 2 
Sed tempus finem argutis imponere nugis 
Ne tibi fi multa laudem mea e ee - 
De $14150 $1411 pariant faſtidia verſus, 
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* ENTWORTII DILLON. Earl of 3 Was the ſon of James 
17a Dillon and Elizabett: Wentworth, ſiſter to the carl of Stratford. He was 
born in Heland, during the leutenancy of Strafford, who, being both lis uncle and 
118 n grve hirn his Cn ſurname. His father, the third carl of Rulcymumuis 


had 
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Mad been exnverted by Uther to the proteſtant religion; and when the nowith re- 
bolſion broke out, Strafford th linking the fu nily i KT. atiger f. un the N ene 
Iriſu, ſent for lis gahon, and pl. N hum at his own cat 1 Ter 3 VI ar he 
wa int ructed in Latin; whici he learned fo as t write it with pritty ,- 
thoug! he was never able to retain the rules of grammar. 

Such 15 the account om be Mr. Heute, from wack: v tes on V\ rall cr moſt of 
this account muſt be borrowelh thou th I know not wc er all that he rehites is 
certain. The inſtructor whom hc aTons to Roſcomun is one Dr. Its by 
Whom he cannot mean the famous S thin an old man and a biop. © 
When the ftorm broke out upon Strafford, bis havie was a ſheiter no! ger; 
and Dillon, by the advice of Uſher, was feat to Carr, where the Protefiants had 
then an univerſity, and continued his ſtuties under Dach. ert. : 
Voung Dillon, who was feat to ſtudy under Bochert, an! who i repreſented as 
havi ing already made great pronciency in literature. eau. ot be more than nine 
years old. Strafford went to govern Irel undd in 1633, and was put to death eight 
years afterwards. Tut he was tent to gen, 'S 1 tat he was a great ho- 

har, may be doubted. 1 gs 3 0 
At Caen be is fad to have had Cane — ral in tell gene of lis father's 
| death. 85 . : 
The lord — wi a boy of ten years of age, at Caen in Normandy, 
| « one day was, as it were, madly extravagant in playing, leaping, getting over the 
© tables, boards, &c. He was wont to be ſoher enough; they laid, God grant 
this botdes no il uck to him! In the heat of this extravagan. nt, he 215 cut, 
« My father is dad. A fortnight after, news came from Irclond that ws ta tack 
« wk ed. This account I had from Mr, Nnolles, who was hi oOViraors ard 
« then with him,—ſince ſcerctary To hs carl of -Strafford; ant I toe ard his 
« lordiſhip's relations con rm the fame,” Aubrey's MHiſcriliay. | 

The preſent age is very little inclined to Favour any accounts Cf. this kin), nor 
will the name of Aubrey much recon men) i it to credit: it eugzut t -ʒver, do 
be omitted, becauſe bettet evidence of a ict £2; mot caſily be found 
offered, and it mutt be b a Th ch rel” tlat ve may = Ef age nov 
much taey are to be revarded, If we ay to examine 5 account. N 1 ih 


dificuliucs en both ages: hero is t! 3 MA fac eien dy a an WRe inn 
intereſt to deceive, and who could net be deceit e gte; and hr re is, cn tb 


* 1 * 1 > of 2 . ROI | bf 9 . 1 1 i - ; Map 4 7 * * . 7 i 1 ; . 1 * * a ky „ : ef; 
other Hands à miracle ch produces no-effect ;- the cricr of ffatu t ls i rupted 


1 
Lg 121 5 | ? | 333 CCC 4 1 f 
to diſcover not a future but only a vi Fant event, the knowl age of Wach is t no 
uſe to jim to whom it is revealecl. Between hel dh Un At may 


mal be found? Is reajon cr teftimony to bh» 7 "ted; I believe what CIE 478 
. of an appearance of janctity may be appli; Ito fark NPIS of ANticipatic';i 95 12158; 
Ds mit winley flight thenty been le tiny may be true; but da nei c, tre ien, 
_ becart}e they MHA be Valle . fy | 
I it both of Eigland end Ireland was at this time e fach, that he cn Kas 
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abſent trom ECT COUNTY ' Mad * er 5 Fir * 110 ation to IC 7 K* . aA "RET Wi F%, * ? 
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common, WIG) ke let Cucn, vavetled into ſtaly, and amuſed himfolf with its 
| ant ess and Particularly with med J, in whit n ne acquired uncammon fill. 
Al tile Rot! cation, with t the other. friends of monarchiy, he Came to . Slam, 
Wes ade captain of tue band of porfion. re, and learned fo much of the d. ſtalute- 
nete af the court, that he addicted hielt immo eratzeiz to gamniig, by which ho 
was engaged in freq Cit quarrels, -nd which undout bedly bro ht u. nn h. nu its 
ulual cone omitant-, « SU ELNERINGS an aftiols. ©. | | | 
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Aſter ſonie time a W wout part ol his eff ae for oed him in to Ireland, FRETS 
2 Was made by the du! ef Ormon i Captai a or tl Th Saua, aind Fact wall an UG 


venture thus related by: Fenton. | 
% He was at Dublig as much as cet diſtem, bered o ich tho ſame ſatal affeclion 
„ for play, which cgi him in one adventure d. at W. Il defer ves t- be relate As As 


to bis An FE So l 
& he returned to his ICins from a gamnimn abies hu was u Atacked in the dark b, 
* threc ruin " 5 v 20 We re Cm: 10 VCU to att Jatfin de him. T. ND F nt 4 Ended hun 


| b 88 N ' | 
elf with to mu ch reſolutien, that he di diſpate | ed one of me e whilſt a 


« gantlemian, accident ly paihng that w: iv nterpo! td, or difirmed anatacts: the 


oy” 
third ſecbred himſelf by itgit. Ius b nerou aft ws a Atbatuled cllcer, 
f a g Od faraily ad for repusaticn; wil » by What „e call the partialit, Ot 


* kentune, to a bid ceiuaring Ui iniquities of the tines, u. nite. cven a * ua ſuit 
O elouths to make a = leccnt oy ande it ihe cattle. But his loca: Up, on this 
oy 
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gam, profenting him tu d. e Duke of Ormond, with great importunity pre- 
* ated Da his oak, . en rc:: Zn his pot of 2ptaln of the guards to 
© his friend; alien or about. tice years he gendeman enjoyer, and, wpon 1 his 
6&5 ns date returned iht ce 11165 :4 to His genere us bunt... Pg | 
When he ha amfhed bis bulinet, Loreturd to Lodon; was mats 45 An 


of this Hori © tlie Del eis et Lock: awi married the Lady e dau. into! 


9. 


of te Ext of Buriiztton, An digen t Clone Courteney. 
Ho now utes gi, ira weiten lite. re Jets, and formed the pla n of a * 5 
fer Fg om lon unge 2 1 s 115 Hank oh; in imitation, ſays Fenton, “ 
erben dr., Fouts foctetcts titan, be had been dcgudi. 2204 ab reed. In this c- 
Jen 119 trier L „0: 1. Wa 3 teh 43; V. alülted unn. 8 
{me {mc 0. 4 825 1 15 * 10 K1 TOW 15 Nas reviv! d by Dr. Swift i in b mint try 
of Cato; but it has reer nee b. en publicly meationed; though at that tw 


1 


g cut Cpritatics were ferrned by ſ me of its eſtabliſnment and its effects. Such 


e Face Wit 35-<X6cetbu. from it may ve doubted, 
7 SELF ; FE. TE . 3 ; 7 4 
Tie Lala act iy ſcems to have ob'aited its end. The lunguag de was refined, 


? 


— 


renne MET ANZ ES, and ddubtleis tnonght rightly; but the event has not ſhewn 


that they md it; for the r rench or the preheat time is very; Lficrent from that of 


ec, oY 
* . | | 1. | 
Ir. tt country on ↄcademy could be expected to do but little. If an ac cademi- 
* oh, , 1-9, 50 fp + gd „„ 2 "ROY! - a I. 1 C- 1 "£4 a k 1. . 
cia, plære WETE FHεẽE it would be piven by inteteſt; it attendance were gra- 


tui LO s > 


2 eicty mi n 7 ad 5 a much vificulty, be collected; out that it t would = 


and ' 1309 thac it nas 02) but little. The French acaden my thought it they. 


. — 


A, 
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- 

+ ,-» 

© 7 
rener 


en ot be rarely pid, no wan — dure the leaſt diſguſt. Una- 
9 * N 3 — 


3 23 . | wh 5 ; K ks *) a 
. 74.25 pen e arr! mg Os PETE tha pct hy 


But Bre the Pt Mot. cal decree rat: and promut.oods. what W: wild he its 
aitiorit, ? in abtolute vernme % theic IS merines au gte reverence paid to 
all that has the fa, tio Of power, al the COUNT. neg of eames, How little 
this is the ſtat if our country n. not tobe told, We tive im an age in which it 

aki of public ſrt to refur if „ipect thut mn. be ef ied, The edicts 
of an 8500 100 =o n Would 5 * y he cad by 2855 o¹ανν 1 miglit be 
ſure to corey in. | = WS | 

Det danger of corrunti n cannot! denied; but 

| The preſ nt mans A the nation | ws deride 

authority, and therefete moaning is luft hut that every witer ſhould criticiſe him- 


That Hur la u. 280 15 i; 170 4 


. ; - . ; £ 
what ! f 4 2. ent: ws %. obo D . We 389 9 


del „ | 5 - 
All hopes of new lhiterory [i titutic ns were e quickly fupy -refſ: 4 by the comentious £2 
turbulence of N ie * un; ard Reſcomn. on, fore eing tt ſome violent 


concuſſion of ric Hate was a hand, en to rere i Ronte, al egi, that it 
was beſt to fil rar te chin © when the cbanber fnoabecil; a hi of which 
the application cem bet vr „ ehr. „ . : Ls 
His deparm ve ge an! he was fo mptient either of hin- 

drance or of ba „ 7. e JE MOuCE my Frenca cm) iche WHO is laid to 
have rep. Ned . dite jag kl, © Wok: is 
At the momem in we Fig [8 1 he utte ere, with 2 an energy of voice that | 


. 5 «preſſed the molt terveut deve tion * lines of his own verſion on Dies fre: 


My Gods. my Faiher, and ; my Friend, 


D t fortake me in my end. 


5 Ile tied. in 1684; and was b d d with great pomp in v eſtminſter-Alhey. | 

His poetic.) enar- A is alven by Mr. Fenton: - | 
favs F. oh er we view ihe image of a mind 15 70 h was na- 
&« teig! 1 ferns : b. d: eh furniſhed and e with all the ormments of 


learning, unaſrectadly Citp ell in the maſt regular and elegant order. His ! ima- 


« In h:5 writing, * 
yy 


- 


val 


E gin tion mige lave probably been mere fruitful and pig nb wy if his nu 85 ment 
FR. YE boua ief5 fercre But that 0 verity {dc livered | in a malcuinc, clea u, and ſuc- 
+: cinct Kn ) contri! zuted ton ak him 10 ctninent in the diclactical manner, that no 
« man, with jullic?, can afirr le was ever eguelled by any of our nation, with- 
« Ort canfe 18 at che fame time that lie is interior to none. Ii: ſome ther kinds 
« Gl writing FE genius - ems do lave wanted hre | to attain the peint ot perfection 3 
ce hut vio can attajn it? | . | | 
From this act: of We riches of his mind, who would not . that they 


had been il 15 ted in large v _ „ und numerous performances? vao would not, 
after the peri ell of £115 en: a be ferprifed to fl tiat a the provfs of this g ge- 
nius, and non! e end ju“ ze ment, are not ſuckelent to Hm a lun zie book, or to 

appear Oriel Uu. u in conjun tien with the works of (og other writer of 


the 


170 a 0 8 t d Mun d N. 


* 


the ſame potty ze“? But thus it is that chuacters are written: we know iome- 


What, and we im gin the t. The Obier vori n, that his nga n would pro- 


* 


bab! 571 have been mere frut ful a 04 105 1 titly i un 3a eit b. been leis ſcvere, | 


wy 


may be antwered, by 2 real. flmew nat inchined chi, Hy a comrary fupno- 


#11 an, that his Jad S ne ue 210072 "ty Rive hoe > K vor. THE c e 
® p44 1 1 N | 3 . 
had been more frtful. I: eic TRL) us to Or pee jug rent th ima nation; for 


. 1 


1 it does 10 < 1 15 Ar that nien ! Have 0 cn : art 1 tots 61 One as they nave more or dhe 


tier. | | 3 | = 
Wie mutt allow of R cmiaon, what Fenton has not menti ned fo diſtinctly 


as he Ouglit, aud wat is vet very much to His gh noun, that he 1s perhaps the ave | 


41 
7 


correct writer in verſe betore A. mon; and t that, it there are not tl: many or 1.) crea 
beauties in his compoſitions as in tiote of foine contemp:rarics, tiere are at leaſt 
fewer faults. Nor ſis this his 3 ſt praiſ. ; for Mr. Pope has celeb ated him as 
tie only moral writer of Ling „ Caries) N „„ „„ | 
nh, py b den! 11 all Charles's days, 
* KNoſcommon on 22285 unſpotted lays. 


His great work is his Helis on T ron{latean Verſe; of vrhich Durden writes tau⸗ 


in the preface to his &liſcellanics: 


It was my Lord Roſcommaont's E fav on Tran V erfe,” 75 Dryden, | 
« which made me im v7 til! [ tried Whit ther or no 1 was capable of following his 
. 0 rule 85 and of rdug! ng tir Freulat] en into practice. For many a fair precept in | 
c poetry is likes a ſceining den mo nitration in mathematick;, 1 very ſpeci 1018 in the dia- 
4 gram, but failing in the 3 e ration. I think I hwve generally obſerved | 


« his infiructions: LAT ſare my Ie: ain is luſficient 'y convinced buih of their truth 
& an] uſefulneſs; GUSETS QUE words, is to conteſ no I-(s 2 vanity A to pretend 
« that 1 have, at leait in ſome places, mai: examples to his rules.” 

This declaration of Dryden will, Jam atraid, be found to be litti more than one 
| of thuſe cuiiory e:vliiiies which one author pays to another; fur ron the ſum t 


1 Fo 


Irrd- Roſcominon's precc: ts. 1s.clketcd, it will not be cal, to Cott how they 
Dea Coos i 8 0 
can qualify thi. reader far a lutter jerhn ans of tron ation than might have deen 


- . 


Ix 1 * 1. 
atralned I Rs Cu 45 £Y 4ectene. 
5 & * 8 
He har can ahitrack 15 rant! 
* 


i > 2 LY 1 


HR * bh 8 — 1 „ — nee 6 4,6 7, ' 
toe ſuitable to the wandkitur's geniue; that ne ſho: zul be fach as may deſerve a tran- 


* 


nould be ſtudied, and unufial and wcoth names ſparingly inſert— 
8 n l 110 n 2 . : | 
c tiie Gilo inal Could be C4. in ts elexation and depreſ- 


e ms Wine gcetiie 6 : | 3 7 
15 FEY 0 Fe as mw SOTCENT WIE £0008 of Nike, in an ov volume, in 1717. Tiie editor, 


nn ve | 0 5 prot. its * ha have taken rent gare to procane and. inert 4} ot bis loreſh!; „* pe ems 


2 — — 3 : . 1 , 3 »- . ; 
mat 2706 trülßt genuine. ke tir ef tit 195 Alert LEES! 18 ft 1 deniey ty tiic a 


1 * 7. iir 14 19 * 116 » 1 , * : ' 4 * - - a 
SC, ohn n fret, pr. fixed to nis Remant 3 10 Afie rte, Tat the? :opett t Det Was written by 


& paraphrat of the Prayer 
1 2 — „* Mert K 1 n 1 * 7 | 2 „ 1 : 0 ” +1. * — * 1 N 0 : 
Ge Feet vas WENTCH BY 4 enten OL «bs TUNG OI South, iving la £122 Yeu 122.3. hs 


tac berſen ming wen after iord Roſcuminnon's Ceccaſe:; Alte, that ch 


* 


8 


from the nin ©; tie poetry, and confino it 
; E OS Exits Ys PO ne” $ | 
10 tlie KiK ok chu Resegts, will ears no of ther trettion than that the author ſnould 


tes c tranſlate him ſnould endeavour to underſtand him; 


aui*1tor-of an account of 


— * un 


WV 


bon. The are the rules that are eclcbrated as f. definite and important; and for. 
the delivery of wich to mankind o much honour has b{on paid. Feolcomny3t u 
indced dcſet ved his praites, had they been given with ditcernment, and beltose * 
not on the rules themiclves, but the art wita which cy ure introduced, and Lit 
decorations with which they are adorndd. „„ 

The Eflay, though generally excellent, is not without its taults. The ſtory of 
| the Quack, borrowed fro. Bodean, vas not Worti che in PORAtICn : he has gn 
fund tie Britiſh and S. . mαẽ bey: 

= g! and that from { ome jan vio! oak, | 

= 10 dc .uvic rhymes, our %%% and as o | | 
The oak, as | Lt: Sie on uns e belangt the Rritih druids, and 
Ther and po cen Nr DN Ott: Corte, r the dill oy? 1:65, which he ſo libo- 
25 rally ſu roſes, bs corte. = nad i ele 1 EE. 
His 8 ef 31 nig F apt of blank vert. s is VIWAITAINt: bly licentious. 


4 


* 


an port: wih: a Wet: have KT d a lertcd 0 bntkicks 41208 eit he- 
rocks. 5 N e 5 
His next work is the trap attend. tie Art of Poetry; which has received, in 
5 Opinio ny not leis 177} > thun it delbrves. Ilan Vite, ett n. erely 10 its mim 


9 + 


bis. has littie operation eller „n _ ear or mind: it n Ty ii port iifelt wich- 
| eres | | 1 


odut bold figures and ſtriking tinge, A poem kfrigt u oducts * without chene, | 


| TN oy near co pr. le, | that the rea ler © ent {coras ic fi Ns Frets Nel; 3 to be verie. 


Having dicentangied higieif from the dific uitics of IN MC he maß juilly be 
_ expected to give ihe ſenſe of Horace with. great cxag Cons and to ſuppreſs 
no ſubtilty of ſentiment for the dificulcy of expreſſing it. Inis demand how» 
every his tranſlation will not fatiaty 3 what t le round o ure, 10 do not know hat 
he has ever clcared. Os | 5 
Among his lmaller works, the Eclogue of Vir gil and the Dir ts Ire are well tran- 
fat; though tlie beſt line in the Dies Iræ is be orrowed {COM a Dr yden. In return, 
ſucceeding pots have borrowcd rom Roſcommon. „ 
ln the verics on the Lap-dog, Uhc pronduns then and you are offenſ vely con- 
conded; z and the turn at the end is from Waller. 
His verſions of the two odes of Horate arc rae with great b liberty, Vs a:ch is 


nat re compenſcd 10 much elegance or vigdur. 7 
Elis political verſes are brich, and v hen my were written mu£: nave been very : 
| dC Pula I's. | | | | 


Of the ſcene of Guariui, and t ie prologuęe to / De pey, Mrs. £ T7 11129, in her let- 
ters to Sir Charles Cotterel, has given the hiftury, = 

« Lord Roſcommon,” ſays ſhe, eis certainiy cne of the moſt promiſing young 
« noblemen in Irclond. He has paraphr ſed a Film admirably, and a ſcene of 
« Paſter Fido very finely, in ſome places much k ette than Sir hard Fanſhaw. 
8 Chis was undertaken merely in compliinc::. to nie, whh > happened tof iy that it 
© was ihe beſt ſcene in Italian; and the works i Lag! u. c was only two hours 

{about i = Js 2. begin, . . 


„ Dea 


| vile ſome of {cit . ks Neis. Nr 


112 N 


a 91 3 n wa. / | , mT 1 ng ” p „ &, ** 
5 IF A ap FOS, 44 90 tue CTY FOIeal 


& Ot hlent ut uit, 1 "erern if ned” 
From theſe liver, ate inc ioriewrw m , it appears that n dic nt 
tine a wick of % herd tte An tlie (Ie ci (3 WA rcviſal. 
When Airs. Wy 246 wh te Forte ics that iid: ken 5 tra: ation 


of Pompey, reiolved is brit g it on tat tate at at; 1; and; <0 prov t. kli 


d- in, Lod Woſcoin In gave them 4 rl out, ar > Sir td rare Vering an 


epilog C3 &« which,” * favs ihe, © arc the eit erte nances of the. Find . 
4 w. If thus 1 is not eriticiſni, it is at kit ratitude. The thought of br 17 25 


ing Celar anc rVompey into Ireland, the oniy cot untry Over which. Crier never 
; Ha ay Powers is luc! Ny. | | RS „„ | 
Ot Roſcemmon's works, the jule en. nt of the publi ck rin to * riglir He = 
is elegant, but not great; ke never hi 0:75 after exquiſite beauties, and he it do ru 
falls into orols faults. His verkicata is imooth, but rar.!y vigorous, and lis 

_ Thymes are rea.rkubly exact. He improved ta%, it he did not enlarge 8 
; ted, Ses . may de nulabered anon the den nefastors to Englith I literature. 


2 1 


0 1 W A v. 


7 F THOMAS OTWAY, one of PER gelt names in is Enali i 2 | 
uttle is knox uz ICT is there any part of Lat little which his 3 can 5 
take pleuſutre in rclat; 3 
He was born at Tann in Sulden x, March 2, 551, me fo of Mr. Sy" 
Orwan, rector of 7;  rofirding, From Winc ſts chan where he was educat- 
ed, 1.2 was entered, in 1669, a commoner at Tan » but left the uni ver- 
ſity wicheut a degrec, whether for want of menen, or from impatience of acade- 
micai reſtraint, or ncre eagerneſs to nn e n the Morid, is not known. 


Bt —_ Uke Uigt hie Was in hope 6 1 Hei a buſy ang confpicuous : for he went 
to L. , and co: amengcd Player; ; bu tc | Italo: if unable! to gain any reputa- 


. on the ſtage . . | | | 
This Lind of "IE lity he were _ Snaktpeare 5 Jonſc n, as he Ane ike- 
s rcat- nable to expect tiict a great daf 2 
tic po-t thould W.cuut dificulty become a oruat actor; that lic who can feel, could 
exprois; that he vic can excite paſſion, fhould exhibit with great readinets its ex- 
ternal modes: but ſines experience hs fully proved that of thoſe powers, whutever 


be tavtr athnity, one may be poilliiet in a great degree by bim who has very little 


of the other; it muſt be allows d that they depend upon different faculties, or on 
diterent uſe or the fame facul 5; chat the actor muſt have a plia: y of miei a 
Bexibitity of coun denncc, and a variety of tones, which the pott May o a 


* In pal. : Ar — br Downes the e prompter, p. 34, we learn that it was the har abies rof £1 
F.ing in Mrs. Behu's Forced Hur rig 


118 


or Tao Feaieus Bridegrom, winch Mr. C:w ay a! trend to 


periurm aud falied in. J Lis event 7 ars to have — iu the Fo B78. - : E 


ſu} pole 


wes > My 
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{:ppolcd to want; or that the attention of the poet and the player have bcen diffe- 
rently ORE ; the one has been confidering thought, and the other action; O¹¹ 
has watched the heart, and the other contemplated the face. 

Though he could not gain much notice as a player; he felt in himſclf ſuch 
powers as might qualify for a dramatick author; and, in 1675, his twenty-fifth 
vear, nr Aleilial's, a tragedy; whether from the Alcibiade of Paluprat, I 
have not means to enquire. Langbain, the great detector of plagiariſm, is ſilent. 

In 1677 he publiſhed Titus and . tranſlated fror Ropin, with tlie 
Ch -ats of Scapin from Mculicrez and in 1678 Friendſhip in Fajpion, a comedy, 

which, whatever might be its firſt reception, was, upon its rev wal at Drury- lane 
in 1749, hiſſed off the ſtage for immorality and obſcenity. 

Want of morals, or of decency, did not in thoſe days exclude any man from 
the company of the wealthy an gav, if he brought with him any powers of en- 

tertainment; and Otway is ſaid th Ive buen at this tunc a Evourite companion 
=! the diſſolute wits. But as he w ho deſires no virtue in his companion has no 
virtue in lumſelt, the ſe whom Otray foquented had no purpoſe of doing more 
for him than to pay his reckening. They deſired only to drink and laugh; their 
fondncls was without benevolency, an! their familiarity without friendſhip. Men 
of wit, ſays one of Otway's biographers, received at that time no favour from the 
_ Great dia to ſhare tir riots; from which they were diſmiſſed again to their own 
by narrow circumſtan zuces. Th us the 7 . 00 im 2 85 'er 5 without the FL pert ef 1 HER 

MINCNUCE. ” SER N 
Some exception, WN RY be DIY F TY Fl of Plymouth, one of 
King Chailes's natural fons, procured for him a cornet's ; commiſſion in ſome troops 
then ſent into Flanders. But Otway did not proſper in his military character; for 
he ſoon left his commiſſion behind him, whiter was the reaſon, a and came back 
to London in extreme indige nc; which Rochat. r wentions with mereil: ſs inſolence 


in the S PIT : of the Poets: * 25 
Tom Otway came next, Tom Shadwell's dis Zanys 
And ſwears for hervicks he writes beſt of any; 
Don Carlos his pockets fo awply had ſill'd, 
That his mange was quite cured, and his lice were a! l lr d. 
Fut Apollo had ſeen his face on the tage, : 
And progientsy did not think ſit to engage 
The ſcum of a play-houſe, for the prop of an age. 


Don Carlos, from which he is repreſented as having received fo much benefit, 
was played in 167 5. It appears, by the Lampoon, to have lad great ſucecfs, and 
is faid to have been playcd thirty nights together. This however it is reaſonable 
to doubt, as fo long a continuarice of one op upon the ſtage is a very wide devi- 
ation from the practice of that time: when the ardour for t! EIT entertainments 

was not yet d diffuied through the whole people, and the audienc , confiftir 2 nearly 
ol the ſame perſons, could be drawn together only by variety. 8 
"The Orphan was exnivited in 16509. This is one of the tew plays that ep | 
volleſtion of the age, * Has ple. 4 for almoſt a c -nturt; throveh all the viciſ- 
= ST * F 5 ſitudes 


:: 7 Tm 


n tudes of Erarntick faſhion. Of this play nothing new can ex Ny be ſaid. It is a 
d reſtich tragedy drawn from middle life. Its whole power is upon the aft ctions; 
it is: u ritten with much comprehenſion of cy =p or el gance of exproſfioh. 
Put if the heart 1s s are many other beautics may de want in yet nat be minted, 


The fame vear produced {fc 22 and Fall of un Agri, much of which 


i t-rrowcd 1 55 * Rimes and Juliet of Shalſpeare. 


"4 c 


In _ was publiſhed the ſuſt, aud next year 4 th: focondy parts of The 


Soldiers Fortunc, two ee I e : and in! 655 4 i, laſt and grcat- 


* n 4 N hs 5 2 ; — A 25 ! 6 41 — Eg Lev * 7% e b . 
eſt drauitiek work, Penice prejerved, ragce y. which fill continues to he ot 5 


tus Fivourites ot tho udlick; itte ing the wat: t. 4 morally in the Oris ind 


* * Ly 2 8 7 y x * | ? 15 » | Py * „* » F 12 
de ſic By 7 and cio Us Cpt. able 1. Res Ot Ui ' Come: iy with; Wilke. ne u. 5 di Yiihe. | = 
- . * ny * 0 WR 8 a, 9 : I * 1400 0 * v1 
travici Con. | 2} CONTI 0” 1 11120 0 wit by. Or 2 aity It W lit; pe. r rat 11 8 me: —* * 
27271 9 . * 3 ” ws vEVNY / + * ** EI | » 6% EY YO YC — — W „ * 22 P 0 ji * 24 A 8 
V. Bs Cy time become {tr ner ! al: hrs "rr nos more encrechtks ie ri inge 
- | | | 4 — 28 ? 


ou » * . #' 4 Tb. — * — . iO v4 4 | 3 133 „ » EGS ne LF: 1 Te - ; „ gf * E * * 
** TIA 2.05 arc in ery mouths an] dle PDULLCi TEENS: 3 8 risutly A ian 
* . S * k ; 


* 1 a} "* . . wh "Ba 4 5 W = * 2 FO 9 . «i 1 8 5 
and excetlencics of this Pla-, that it is the work Ct a man nat #twntive to decency, 
5 3 | 4 1 = a Y EE 1 2 f 4 2 -2.4 a | | ' ? 3 . 1 1 * Fl . 
nor 7&.l us for vii ez but of 443% wno conceived forex, and dre en igttzally, by 
cntuking nature in li own breo(t, 


Together with thoſe plays he wrote ce pong v. hich are in the pretent collec- 


tion, and tranſlated "Id the F rench the Hiltory f „ 


44 „%. „ % ESSE. 


All chis was performed before he was thirty-four 1 rears cl; for ic dd April 14. 


1685, in a manner winch Jam umvilling to mention. Hf aving been compeited by lis 


nece! tics to contract debtꝭ, and banned, 48 18 ſup} owed, by the tarrier; of the law, 


he retired ton publick lone on Tower-idit, whore her is faid to have did of ms 


I or ag it is related by one of his bicgraphers, by twailowing 85 after a bug be it, a piece 
e ad winch In ity had fupoli.d. He went out, as is reported, iimoſt 5 ab. h 

i the rave of hun _ and finlung a gentleman in @ reibouring off uſes 
30 777 


2 Aal him iar 2 lng. The oi; ale man gave hin a guinca; and Otway going 


ie ſirſt moviiful. All thi, I hope, is 
nen trug; and tusre is this ground of better hope, that Pope, wito lived ne enough 


CIR — 


_ 
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A bout al 10 Ol, i ne. a Vo 6s 5 cho: k. N \Y 21h Ti 
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| ; = > 8 FT 0 * Do : | „ * * : ; ib * 11 - 2D | ; 
to be well informed, relates in Buence's mem rials, dr lie _ of a trevor eaunht. © 


3 L ' | Fas . % 8 " SES. EB 
by violent p writ : of Ae that had robbed eng of his rienle. But that indigence, 


and its ce tants, farts and & mn 1 nc\s p. iellad hard upon 5 has never 


7 5 : KY te 1 - — » * »% E ** 
been n ce er in TY nc. ate. caule 12 5 ht | 71 1 nun ©) t! K E: AVE | 
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Of the poems wllich the prefer: CG Wefion x a m: 15. the! lonoel ſt 15 hi " ces C. 
plaint of his air part of whic ch Ide not 3 erſtand; and in that which is . S 
is 
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Ibu WALLER was born on the third of March, 1605, at Colſ- 
LL hill in Hertfordſhire. His father was Robert Waller, Eſq; of Ag- 
mondeſham in Buckinghamſhire, whoſe family was originally a branch o 


tte Kentiſh Wallers; and his mother was the daughter of John Hampden, 


of Hampdenin the ſame county, and ſiſter to > Hampden, the mer of re- 
bellion. : | GE 
is father died white he was yet : an bee but left him a yearly i income 
of three thouſand five hundred pounds; which, rating together the value of 
: money and the cuſtoms of life, we may reckon more — 3 to ten : 
thouſand at the preſent time. 
| He was educated, by the care of his i at Kenn 3 and 3 af. 7 


terwards-to King's College in Cambridge. He was ſent to parliament in his - 


eighteenth, if not in his ſixteenth year, and frequented the court of James the 
Firſt, where he heard a very remarkable converſation, which the writer of 
the Life prefixed to his Works, who ſeems to have been well informed of 
facts, though he mw ſometimes err in em. bas 0 as 3 1ndubita- 
bly certain: 5 
He found Dr. Andrews, biſhop of Wiachefier, and Dr. Neale, biſhop 5 
. « of Durham, ſtanding behind his Majeſty's chair; and there happened ſome- 
* thing extraordinary,” continues this writer, “in the converſation thoſe 
„e prelates had with the king, on which Mr. Waller did often reflect. His Ma- 
« jeſty aſked the biſhops, ** M Lords, cannot I take my ſubjects money, when 
« | wart it, without all this formality of parliament ? * The biſhop of Dur- 
* ham readily anſwered, God forbid, Sir, but you ſhould: you are the 
5 © breath of our noſtrils.“ Whereupon he King turned and ſaid to the biſhop of 
&.\V incheſter, « Well, my Lord, what ſay you?“ “ Sir,” replied the biſhop, 


=" [ have no kill to judge of parliamentary caſes.” The King anſwered, 


(No put-offs, my Lord; anſwer me preſentiy.”* © Then, Sir,” ſaid be, © I 
* + think it is lawful for you to take my brother Neale's money; tor he offers 
Na eee = — AE EL — it. 


* it.“ Tc. Waller ſaid, e was pleaſed with this anſwer, and the 
r wit of it ſeemed to aſſæe & tha Kinz; . a certain lord coming in ſoon af- 
*c ter, his 8 ly cried out, “ Oh, my lord, they ſay vou lig with my lady.” 
«© © No, Sir, favs his Lordſh! iP in con! Hog „but I like her companv, be- 
0 © canſe ſhe has ſo much wit,” © Why then,” ſays the King, do you rot 
ee lig with my Lord of Wincheſter there!“ 1 | 
Waller's political and poetical life began Say together. In his eighteenth 
vear he wrote _ poem that appears ia his works, on * the Prince's Etcape at 
*. Andero:“ a piece which juſtiges the obſervation made by one of his edi- 
tors, that he attained, by a keiry like inſtinct, a ſtyle which perhaps will 
never be obſolete; and that, © were we to judge only by the wording, we 
«© could not know what was wrote at tw enty, and what at fourſcore.” His 
yerſikcation was, in his firſt eſſay, ſucb as it ap pears in his laſt OS: 
By the peruſal of Fairfax's tranſlation of Taſſo, to which, as * Dryden re- 
- lates, he confeſſed himſelf irdobted for the ſmoothnef3 of his numbers, and by 
| his own nicety of obicrvation, he had already formed ſuch a ſyſtem of metrical | 
barmony as he never aſter warde much needed, or much endeavoured, to improve. 
Denham correQted his numbers by exper: ence, and gained ground gradually 
upon the ruggedneſs of his "Ze, but what + was acquired 195 Denham! was inhe- 
.rited by Walter. | | 
The next poem, of which the ſubje 21 Wa to fix the time, is oppoſed by 
Mr. Fenton to be the Adrc fs to the Queen, which he conſiders as congratulat- 
ing her arrival, in Waller; twentieth vear. He is apparent! miſtaken; {or 
the mention of the nation's obligations to her frequent pregnancy, proves that 
it was written when ſhe had brought many children. We have therefore no 
date of any other poetical produftion before that which the mußger of the 
Duke of Buckingham occaſioned; the ſteadineſs with w hich the Kirg receive 
ed the news in the chapel, deſerved indeed ta he read from oblivien. 
Neither of thefc pieces that ſeem to carry 5 n dat-s, could! have ha 
1 ſudden eTufton of fancy, In the verſes on the Prince's ca, the predic- 


tion of his marriage with the princeſs of France muſt have been wittten after the 


event; in the ether, the proni es of the E ng 5 kindneſs to the defcendegt- * 
| Fa 1eking! nam, wach could got be properly praiſed ti Us it had appeared hy i is 
effects, mewe that ume vis taken for reviſion and improvement. It is not 
Known tat they war publickei tit they appeared long afterwards with other 
Foems. | T7 

Waller was not ane of tf of 1doluters ef pre who cultivate their mins 
expence of their forties, 1 as he was hy inherttance, he tho ware 
.earty to grow richer, by marrying i Banks a great heiteſs in the city 


Wat the inteteſt oi the Court Was employed to obtain for Mr. Crofts Ilav- 
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ing brought lum a fon, who hed young, and a daughter, who was afterwards 
married to lr. Dormer of Oxtordihice, the died in childbed, and letr him a 
videvcr of abont nve and W gay and wealthy, to pleaſe himſelf with 
anc ener marriage. i . 5 
Deng too young to refill beauty, and probably too vail to think himſelf re- 
table, he fixed his heart, e halt fondly and halt ambitiouſly, upon 
the Lad Dorothea Shiney, eideſt daughter of the Earl of Leiceſter, whom 
he couites by all the poetry in which . is celebrated; the name is de- 
rived tron the Latin appellation of ſugar, and implies, if it means any thing, 
2 (pirnlie manels, and dull good-nature, ſuch as exci tes rather tenderneſs 
than efteem, and ſuch as, though always treated with kindneſs, is never ho- 
noured or adm! red. 3 1 „„ 
Let he deſcribes Sachariſſa as : ſublims predominating beauty, of lofty 
charms, and imperigus inſiuence, on „hom he looks with amazement rather 
than ndncfe, ele chains he wiſhes, thoogh in Vain, to break, "nd whoſe 
pte ſe nce is Wre [3; at inf 7 ames 4 gra Ineſ5. | | 5 
is acquaintance wath this high-born dame gare wit no opportunity of 
boal wg its influence the was not to be ſubdued by the pow «5 of verſe, but 
e his addrelf s, it is fad, with diſddain, and drove him away to ſclace 
5. Gt 
inde 


appointment with Amoret or Phillis. She married i in 1639 the Earl of 

erland, who died at Newberry in the king's cauſe; and, in her old age, 

| inectir £ ſomewhere with Waller, atked him, vw hen he would again write ſuch 

3; verſes upon her; 6s When you Are as young, Madam,“ 210 he, 10 and as 
nd ad- ne, as vou were then,” „ 

In this Part of nis lite it Wa $ that he was know n. to Clarendon, among 
the reſt of the men who were eminent in that ag 0 tor genius and literature; 
but known ſo little to his advantage, that they v wht read his character will 

not much condemn Sachariſſa, that ſhe did not defcend from her rank to his 
. embraces, nor think every excellence compriſed in wit. 
The Li: dy was, indeed, ine xorable; but his uncommon qualifications, thouzh- 
they had no power upon her, recommended him to the ſcholars and b 
and e many beauties of that time, however they might receive his 
love, we 2 proud of lis praiſes. Who they were, whom he dignifies with 
poetica * names, caunot now be known. Amoret, according to Mr. Fenton, 
Was the Lady Sophia „iurray. Per haye by traditions preſerved in families 
more may be diicovered, ; 5 by og | 

From the verſes witten at Penſhurſt, it has been collected that he diverted 
his appointment by a vor age; and his blog! raphers, from his poem on the 
Wales, think it not Improv: Able that Le vi! mo the Bermudas; bat it ſeems 
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much more Lk, that be mould amuſe Hine with forming an imaginary 
ſecne, than that fo important an incident, a“ > _—_ to America, ſhould have 

been left Coating in Cones; ical 115 rel; mn Re | Oe | 
From 
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From his twenty- eighth to his thirty- fifth year, he wrote his pieces on the 


Reduction of Sallee; on the Reparation of St. Paul's; to the King on his 


Navy; the panegyrick on the Queen Mother; the two poems to the Earl of 


Northumberland; and perhaps others, of which the time cannot be diſcovered. 


When he had loſt all hopes of Sachariſſa, he looked round him for an eaſier 


conqueſt, and gained a Lady of the family of Breſſe, or Breaux. The time 


of his marriage is not exactly known. It has not been diſcovered that his wife 


was won by his poetry; nor is any thing told. of her, but that ſhe brought 
him many children. He doubtleſs praiſed ſome whom he would have been 
afraid to marry; and perhaps married one whom he would have been aſnamed 
to praiſe. Many qualities contribute to domeſtick happineſs, upon which poe- 
try has no colours to beſtow ; and many airs and ſallies may delight imagina- 


tion, which he who flatters them never can approve. There are charms made : 


only for diſtant admiration. No ſpectacle is nobler than a blaze. 


Of this wife, his * have recorded chat ſhe gave him five { ſons and 


eight daughters. 


During the long interval of parliament, he is repre! ented as being among 


5 thoſe with whom 1 it was moſt honourable to con verſe, and enjoying an exube- 
rant fortune with that independence and liberty of ſpeech and conduct which 
| wealth ought always to produce. He was however conſidered as the k nſ- 


man of Hampden, and was therefore ſuppoſed by the courtiers not to favour 8 
them. | 


When the 8 was be! in 1 it . that W aller 8 political | 
character had not been miſtaken. The King's demand of a ſupply produced 


one of thoſe noiſy ſpeeches which diſaffection and diſcontent regularly diQtate; 
a ſpeech filled with hyperbolical complaints of imaginary grievances. © They,” 
ſays he, © who think themſelves already undone, can never apprehend them- _. 
* ſelves in danger; and they who have nothing left can never give freely.“ 
Political truth is equally i in danger from the youre of courtiers, and the exch- ; 


rations of patriots, _ | - | 
He then proceeds to rail at the clergy, being 1 at . time of a 1 


able audience. His topic is ſuch as will always ſerve its purpoſe; an accuſa- 


tion of aQing and preaching only for preferment: and he exhorts the Com- 


mons carefully to provide for their protection againſt Pulpit Law. 


It always gratifies curioſity to trace a ſentiment. Waller bak in 1 this ſpeech 


quoted Hooker in one paſſage; and in another has copied him, without quot- 
ing. Religion,“ ſays Waller, © ovght to be the firſt thing in our purpoſe 


« and deſires; but that which is firſt | in dignity 1 is not always to prece ede in or- 


der of time; for well-being ſuppoſes a being; and the firſt impediment | 
which men naturally endeavour to remove, 1s the want of thoſe things with- 


* out which wy cannot be. God firſt aſſigned unto Adam maintenance 
| | 4 of 


WALLIEK. 17 
ec of life, and gave him a title to the reſt of the creatures before he 8 
« law to obſerve.” 

« God firſt aſſigned Adam,” ſays Hooker, os maintenance of life, and then 
cc appointed him a law to obſerve.—True it is, that the kingdom of God muſt 
ce be the firſt thing in our purpoſe and deſires; but inaſmuch as a righteous 
« life preſuppoſeth life, inaſmuch as to live virtuouſly it is impoſſible, except 
« we live; therefore the firſt impediment which naturally we endeavour to 
« remove is penury, and want of things without which we cannot live. 
| The ſpeech is vehement; but the great poſition, that grievances ot t to 
be redreſſed before ſupplies are granted, is agreeable enough to law and rea- 
ſon: nor was Waller, if his biographer may be credited, ſuch an enemy to 
the King, as not to wiſh his diſtreſſes lightened; for he relates, © that the 
King ſent particularly to Waller, to ſecond his demand of ſome ſubſidies to 


pay off the army; and Sir Henry Vane objeQing againſt firſt voting a ſup- _ 


_ © ply, becauſe the King would not accept unleſs it came up to his groportion, 
% Mr. Waller ſpoke earneſtly to Sir Thomas Jermyn, — of the 
4 houſehold, to fave his maſter from the effects of ſo bold a talſity; for, he 
„ ſaid, I am but a country gentleman, and cannot pretend to know the King's 
„ mind :? but Sir Thomas durſt not contradict the ſecretary; and his ſon, the 
„ Earl of St. Albans, afterwards * Mr. Waller, that lis father” O cowar- 
4 dice ruined the King,” . 


ln the Long Parliament, which ot for the nation, n met Nov. a : 
— 1 640, Waller repreſented Agmondeſham the third time; and was conſid :red 5 
by the diſcontented party as a man ſuffciently truſty and acrimonious to be 
employed in managing the proſecution of Judge Crawley, for his opinion in 
favour of ſhip-money ; and his ſpeech ſhews that he did not diſappoint their | 
expectations. He was probably the more ardent, as his uncle Hampden had 
been particularly engaged in the diſpute, and by a ſentence which ſcems gene- 
rally to be thought unconſlitutional, particularly injured. . 


He was not however a bigot to his party, nor adopted all their opinions. 


| When the great queſtion, whether Epiſcopacy ought to be aboliſhed, was de- CEL 


| bated, he ſpoke againſt the innovation ſo coolly, ſo reaſonably, and ſo firmly, * 
that it is not without great injury to luis name that his ſpcech, w which Was as 


follows, has been hitherto omitted in his works: 


There is no doubt but the ſenſe of what this nation had ſu Fered from 
the preſent Biſhops hath produced theſe complaints; and the apprehenſions 
e men have of ſuffering the like, in time to come, make ſo many defire the 
&« taking away of Epiſcopacy: but I conceive it is poſtible that we may nct, 
de now, take a right meaſure of the minds of the people by their petitions; 
— for, when they ſubſcribe 4 them, the Biſhops” were armed with a dar eres us 
| 6 Comin 1G | 


* Thi: ſ>cech has Dy retrieved, from A * Tainted at mar tum e, oy the writers 5 0: the Patlia- 
ꝓentary Hiſtory. Dr. J. — | | 
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commiſſion of making new canons, impoſing new oaths, and the like; bu: 
now we have diſarmed them of that power. Theſe petitioners lately did 
look upon Epilcopacy as a beaſt armed with horns and claws; but now that 
we have cut and pared them (ard may, if we ſee cauſe, yet reduce it into 
narrower bounds), it may, perhaps, be more agreeable. Hlowſoever, if 
they be ſtill in paſſion, it becomes us ſoberly to conſider the rigi.t uſe and 
antiquity thereof; and not to comply turther with a a general defire, than 
may ſtand with a general good. | 

We have already ſhewed, that epiſcopacy and the evils thereof are mingled 


like water and oil; we have alſo, in part, ſevered them; but I believe you 


wiil find, that our laws and the preſent government of the church are 


* mingled like wine and water; fo inſeparable, that the abrogation of, at 
leaf, a hundred of cur laws is defired in theſe petitions. I have often heard 


2 noble aniwer of the Lords, commended in this houfe, to a propoſition of 
= nature, but of leſs conſequence ; they gave no other reaſon of their re- 


2 but this, N, mutare Leges Anglia it was the biſhops who ſo an- 
4 


te walz then; and it would become the dignity and vwildom of this houſe 
to anſwer the people, row, with a Nalumts mutare. 


261 fee ſome are moved v ith a number of hands 2zaivſt the : Biſhops; 


which, 1 con! Els . ler inc ines me to their defence; for [ look upon 
© epiferpacy 25 a counte erica * Out- V or; v. lich, it it be taken by this : 


aſſant of the people, and, withal, this myllery once revealed, That we 
11 den wv them nothin: When _ V aſe it thus in troc pi, we may, in the next 


place, have as hard a Logs to detend our property „ as we have lately had 


lo recover it from the Prerogative. It, by multiply ing hands and petitions, 
they prevail for an equality in things 8 155 next demand Per- 


a may be Len-αi⁰, the lite equality in things temporal. 


* The Roman Dp „ ells u, I hat when the people began to flock about 


the fenate, ang we! more CUILCU to du rect and know what was done, than 
510 ©be „ that C OLMCn VE: uh oon . Cline 19. ruin: the} Ty Legen rogare grew. 


% 3 


quickly to be a Legen ſerre: and after, when their W had {ound that 


: the; ( 5 "4 a © A tremors ws Y 18 Er ſullered the ſeuate to have a voice : 
any N. 5 11 froth Clean. gh HS 5 


ef theſe great innovations Procceuy, [ ſnall expect a flat and level in 
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barung to, as well as in Giureh-preferments: ſons ait Artes, And 
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5 Kong it be trug, that Er. YC and pio inen co ſtudy tor learning-ſake, 
ind Embrace virtue for ittelk: yet it is true, thet youth, which is the ſea⸗ 
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* Second, The abuſes of the preſent ſaperiors. 
« For Scripture, I will not diſpute it in this place; but 1 am confident that, 
** whenever an equal diviſion of lands and goods ſhall be defired, there will be 
as many places in Scripture found out, which ſeem to favour that, as there 
* are now alledged againſt the prelacy or preferment in the church. And, as 
ec for abuſes, when you are now, in the Remonſtrance told, what this and 
ee that poor man hath ſuffered by the hiſhops, you may be preſented with a_ 
© thouſand inſtances of poor men that have received hard meaſure from their 
„ landlords; and of world!y — abuſed, to the 1 — of Ts: and diſad- 
vantage of the owners. 
„ And therefore, Mr. Sneaker, my i motion 1s, That we may ſettle 
e men's minds herein; and, by a queſtion, declare our reſolution, te reform, 
« that is, net to abal;fh Epi ſcopacy. 
It cannot but he wiſhed that he, who could ſeal: | in die manner, had been 
able to ac with ſpirit and uniformity. 
| When the Commons began to ſet the roy al thy at open debance, Wal- 
ler is ſaid to have AG trom the houſe, and to have returned with the 
king's permiſſion; and, when the king ſet up his ſtandard, he ſent him a thou- 
ſand broad-pieces. He continued, however, to fit in the rebellious conventi- 
cle; but © ſpoke,” ſays Clarendon, © with great ſharpneſs and freedom, 
ON which, now there was no danger of be: ing e was not reſtrained; 
“ and therefore uſcd as an argument againſt th fe who were gore upon pretence : 
© that they were not ſuſfered to deliver their opinion freely in the houſe, which 
could not be bclieved, when all men knew what liberty Mr. Waller took, 
“and ſpoke every my with impunity again the ſenſe ard procectingy of the 


& hot ale * 


Waller, as hie continued to ſit, was one of the © commiſſioners nominated by 


5 the 1 parliament to treat with the King at Oxford; and when they were preſent- 


id, the King r fard to him, Th ough you are the laſt, you are not the loweſt 
* nor the le: | in my favour,” W hitlock, who, being another of the com 
miſſioners, was witneſs of this kindne {s, 1mputes 1t to the king's knowledge of 
the plot, in which Waller appeared afterwards to have been engaged againſt 
the parliament. Fenton, with equal] probability, believes that this attempt to 
= note the roval cauſe aroſe from his ſenſihility of the king's tenderneſs. 5 
Whitlock ſays nothing of lis behaviour at Oxford : he was ſent with ſeveral 
others to add pomp to the commitlion, but \ was not one of thoſe to whom the 
truſt of treating was imparted. | 
The engagement, known by the name of Waller's plot, was foon after- 
cards diſcovered. Waller had a brother-in-law, "Tomikyns, who was clerk 
ct the Queen's council, and at the ſame time had a very numerous acquain:- 
_ ance, and great influence, in the city. Waller and he, converſing wv ith great 
confidence, told both their own Tec rets and thoſe of their friends; and. fur 
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veying the wide extent of their converſation, imagined that PORT found in the 
majority of all ranks great diſapprobation of the violence of the Commons, 
and unwillingneſs to continue the war. They knew that many favoured the 
king, whoſe fear concealed their loyalty ; and many deſired peace, though they 


durſt not oppoſe the clamour for war; and they imagined that if thoſe who 
| had theſe good intentions could be informed of their own ſtrength, and enabled 
by intelligence to act together, they might overpower the fury of ſedition, by 
refuſing to comply with the ordinance for the twentieth part, and the other 
taxes levied for the ſupport of the rebel army, and by uniting great numbers 


in a petition for peace. They proceeded with great caution. Three only 


met in one place, and no man was allowed to impart the plot to more than 
two others; ſo that, if wy ſhould be ſuſpected or ſerzed, more than three 


could not be endangered. 


Lord Conway joined | in the defi ign, and, Clarendon imagines, incidentally 
| mingled, as he was a ſoldier, ſome martial hopes or projects, which however 
were only mentioned, the main deſign being to bring the loyal inhabitants ta ” 
the knowledge of each other; for which purpoſe there was to be appointed one 


in every diſtri, to diſtinguiſh the friends of the king, the adherents to the 
parliament, and the neutrals. How far they proceeded does not appear; 
the reſult of their enquiry, as Pym declared“, was, that within the walls, for 
5 one that was for the Royaliſts, there were three againſt them; but that with- 


cut the walls, for one that was againſt them, there were five for them. 


Whether this was ſaid from knowledge or gueſs, was perhaps never enquired. 


Tt is the opinion of Clarendon, that in Waller's plan no violence or ſangui- i” 
nary e was compriſed; that he intended only to abate the confidence 3 
oft the rebels by publick declarations, and to weaken their powers by an oppo- 


Nition to new ſupplies. IT his, in calmer times, and more than this, is done 
without fear; but f: ach was the acrimony of the commons, that no method oi 
obſtructing them was ſafe, 5 


About this time another geſign was formed by Sir Nicholas 8 a man 
ef loyalty that deſerves perpetual remembrance : when he was a merchant in 
the city, he gave and procured the king, in his exigences, an hundred thous 
ſand pounds; and, when he was driven from the Exchange, raiſed a regiment, 


A. rd commanded 1 tt. : 


Sir Nicholas flattered himſelf with an a opinion, that lo provocation would 


ſo much exaſperate, or ſome opportunity ſo much encourage, the King's friends 
in the citu, that they would break out in open teſiſtance, and then would want 
enly a lawful ſtandard, and an authorited commander; and extorted from the 
Kirg, whote judgment too frequ ently yielded to importuni! v, a commiſſion 


of arcav, directed to ſuch as he thought proper to nominate, which was ſent 


to London! by the Lady Aubigney. She knew not what ſhe carried, put was 
0 deliver i. 5 the communication of a certain token which Sir Nicholas im- 


ar. 


1 
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This commimon could be only intended o lie ready till the time ſhould re- 
quire it. Jo have attempted to raiſe any forces, wo ul have been certain de- 
ſtruction; it could be of uſe only when ike forces ſnould appear. This was, 
however, an act preparatory to er hoſtility. Criſpe would undoubtedly 
have put an end to the ſeſſion of parliament, had his ſtrength been equal to his 


Zzeal; and out of the deſign of Criſpe, which involved very little danger, and 
that of Waller, hich 1 was an on purely civil, "_y N a horrid and 
_ dreadful plot. oe 


The diſcovery of W aller 8 dies is vacioutly related. In. % Clarendon's | 


Hiſtory” it is told, that a ſervant of Tomkyns, lurking behind the hangings 

when his maſter was in conference with Waller, heard enough to qualify him 

for an inforrner, and carried his intelligence to Pym.. A manuſcript, quoted 
in the Life of Waller,” relates, that“ he was betrayed by his fiter Price, 
5 000 her Pretbyterian chaplain Mr. Goode, who ftole ſome of his papers; 


* and if he had not ſtrangely dreamed the night before, th: it his ſiſter lad be- 


© trayed him, and thereupon burnt the reſt of his 2 by the fire that cas 
< in his chimney, he hed certainly loſt his life by it.“ The queſtion cannct be 


decided. It is not unreaſonable to believe that he men in power, receiving 


intelligence from the n would employ the ſervant of 'Tomkyns to liſten at 
the conference. that they might avoid 2h cr 1 as that of deſtroying 
the brother by the liſter's wy. . VV 


The plot was publiſtied in the oft ter riß ck matter. 5 . __ 
On the 3: of May (1643), at a ſolemn faſt, when they were * ing to. 
the ſermon, a meſſenger 3 the church, and communicated his errand to 


Pym, wio WII pered it to others that were placed near him, and then went 

with them out of che church, leaving the reft in ſolicitude and amazement. 
They immediately fent guards to proper places, and that night apprehended 
Tomkyns and Waller; Baving yet traced nothing but chat letters had been in- 
tercepted, from which it appeared that the p. oli ment and the city vere foon . 


to be delivered into the hands of the cavaliers. 5 
They perhaps yet knew little themſelves, beyond ſome 3 and SY 
tin notices. © Put Waller,“ ſxvs Clarendon, * was ſo confounded with fear, 


© that he confeſſed whatever ke had heard, ſaid, thought, or ſeen; all that he 5 
c knew of himſclf, and all that he ſuſpected of others, without concealing any 


cc perſon, of what degree or quality ſoever, or any diſcourſe which he had 
„ever upon any a entertained with thee ; 1 what ſuch and ſuch ladies 


cf great honour, to whom, upon the credit of his wit and great reputa- 
„tion, he had been admitted, had ſpoke to him in their chambers upon the 


“e procectings in the Houſes, and how they had encourage ed him to oppoſe 


« them; what correſpondence and intercourſe they had with [0c VIin iets of. 


« State at Oxford, and how th: ey had conveyed all intelligence tlther.“ He 


2ccuſcd the Earl of Portland and Lord Conway as co operating in the tranſac- 
Yor. I. 8 = tion: 


tion; and teſt.fe2 that the Earl of Nerthumberland had declared himſelf diſ- 
poſed in favour of any attempt that might check the violence of the Parlia- 5 
ment, and reconcile them to the King. | 
| He undoubtedly confeſſed much, which they could never have diſcovered, 
and perhaps ſomewhat which they would wiſh to have been ſuppreſſed ; for it 
is inconvenient, in the conflict . factions, to have chat diſaffection known | 
| which cannot ſafely be puniſhed. _ 3 
Tomkyns was ſeized on the ſame night with Waller, and appears ein to 
have partaken of his cowardice; for he gave notice of Criſpe's commiſſion of 
arrav, of which Clarendon never knew how it was diſcovered. Tomkyns 
had been ſent with the token appointed, to demand it from Lady Aubigney, 
and had buried it in his garden, where, by his direction, it was dug up; and 
thus the rebels obtained, what Clarendon , them to ha ve had, *. ori- f 
ginal copy. e 
It can raiſe no wonder that. they fs one plot out of theſe two 4 
| however remote from each other, when they ſaw the ſame azent employ ed | in 
both, and found the commiſſion of array in the hands of him who was em- 
ploy ed in colle ing the opinions and affections of the people. 
Of the plot, thus combined, they took care to make the moſt. I hey ſent 5 
Pym among the citizens, to tell them of their imminent danger, and happy 5 


eſcape; ; and inform them, that the deſign was < to ſeize the Lord e and | 
» all the Committee of Militia, and would not ſpare one of them.” T hey. © 


drew up 2 vow and covenant, to be taken by every member of ka houſe, 
by which he declared his deteſtation of all conſpiracies againft the parkament, 
and his reſolation to detect and oppoſe them. They then appointed a day of 
| thankſgiving for this wonderful delivery; which ſhut out, ſays Clarendon, all 
doubts whether thre had been fluch a deliverance, and whether the plot was 


real or fictitious. 


On June 11, the Earl of Portland and Lord Conway 3 Vas 


to the cuſtody of the may or, and the other of the .: but their lands and ; 
 E Soo were rot iel. | / ; 
VValih was fill to immerſe himſelf 3 in ignominy. The Ful of | 
Por tland and Lord Conway denied the charge; and there was no evidence 
egainſt them but the confeſſion of Waller, of which undoubtedly many would : 
be inclined to queſtion the veratity. With theſe doubts he was ſo much ter- 
ified, that he endeavoured to perſuade Portland to a declaration like his own, | 
by a letter extant in Fenton's edition. © But for me,” ſays he, © you had 
*© never known any thing of this buſineſs, which was prepared for another ; 
© and therefore I cannot imagine why you ſhould hide it fo far as to contract 
your own ruin by concealing it, and perſiſting unreaſonably to hide that truth, 
* which, without you, already is, and will every day be made more manifeſt. 
Can you imagine vourſelf bound in honour to 2 that ſecret, which is al- 
- ready 
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** ready revealed by another; or poſſible it ſhould ſtill be a ſecret, which is 
e known to one of the other ſex?—lf you perſiſt to be cruel to yourſelt for 
their ſakes who deſerve it not, it will nevertheleſs be made appear, ere long, 
I fear, to your ruin. Surely, if I had the happineſs to wait on you, I could 
* move you to compaſſionate both yourſelf and me, who, deſperate as my 
« caſe is, am deſirous to die with the honour of being known to have declared 
« the truth. You have no reaſon to contend to hide what is already reveal- 
6a ed—inconſiderately to throw away yourſelf, for the intereſt of others, to 
« whom you are leſs obliged than you are aware „„ 

This perſuaſion ſeems to have had little effect. dan ſent ( (Tune 29] A 5. - 
ter to the Lords, to tell them, that he * is in cuſtody, as he conceives, without 
„ any charge; and that, by what Mr. Waller hath threatened him with tince 5 
he was impriſoned, he doth apprehend a very cruel, long, and rumous re- 
„ ſtraint: —He therefore prays, that he may not find the off Is of Mr. Wal- 
„er's threats, by a long and cloſe impriſonment; but may be ſpeedily brought 

to a legal trial, and then he is confident the vanity and areas of choſe! In- 
« formations which have been given againſt him will appear.” 

In conſequence of this letter, the Lords ordered Portland and Waller to be 
:onfronted ; when the one repeated his charge, and the other his denial. The 
examination of the plot being continued (July 1), Thinn, uſher of the houſe _ 
of Lords, depoſed, that Mr. Waller having had a conference with the Lord 
Portland in an upper room, Lord Portland ſaid, when he came down, „ Do 
« me the favour to tell my Lord Northumberland, that Mr. Waller has ex- 
6s « tremely preſſed me to ſave my own life and his, by throwing the blame up- 
on the Lord Conway and the Earl of Northumberland. = 
Waller, in his letter to Portland, tells him of the reaſons which he 2 5 


urge with reſiſtleſs efficacy | in a perſonal conference; but he over-rated his own 0 


oratory; his vehemence, whether of pra or . was returned 
with enten ttt. 1 
One of his arguments with Feten is, that the let | 18 PDP known 1 „ 
5 woman. This woman was doubtleſs Lady Aubigney, who, upon this occa- 
ſion, was committed to cuſtody; but hs; in reality, when ſhe delivered be 


commiſſion, knew not what it was. 


The pacliament then proceeded againſt the conſpirators, and commited their. 
trial to a council of war. Tomkyns and Chaloner were hanged near their 
own doors. Tomkyns, when he came to die, ſaid it was a feal:jh buſi weſs z, 


and indeed there ſeems to have been no hope that it ſhould eſcape diſcove- 


ry; for though never more than three met at a time, yet a deſign ſo extenſive 


muſt, by neceſſity, be communicated to many, who could not be expected 
to be all faithful, and all prudent. Chaloner was attended at his execu- 


tion by Hugh Peters. His crime was, that he had commiſſion ro raile money 
8 ter 
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for the King; but it appears not that the money was to be expended upon the 
e o either Criſpe or Wallet's plot. 
Te Earl of Northumberland, being too great for proſecution, was only 
once examined before the Lords. The Earl of Portland and Lord Conway 
perſiſting to deny the charge, and no teſtimony but Waller's yet appearing 
againſt "OY were, after a long impriſorinent, admitted to bail. Haſſel, 
the King's meſſenger, who carried the letter to Oxford, died the night before 
his hoes Hampden eſc:ped death, perhaps by the intereſt of his family; but 
was kept in priſon to the end of his life. They whoſe names were inſerted in 
the commiſſion of array were not capitally puniſhed, as it could not be prov- 
ed that they had conſented to their own nomination ; but they were conſidered 
as malignants, and their eſtates were ſeiz:d. | 
«© Waller, thou=h confeſſed!ly,”” ſays Clarendon, e the moſt gu ty, with in- 
Ms credible difimulation affected ſuch a remorſe of conſcience, that his trial 
was put off, cut of Chriſtian compaſſion, till he might recover his under- 
* ſtinving.” What uſe he made of this interval, with what liberality and 
ſucceſs he diſtributed flattery ard morey, and how, when he was brought 
(July 4) before the Houſe, he confeſſed and lamented, and ſubmitted and 
| implored, may be read in the Hiſtory of the Rebellion (B. vii.). The ſpeech, 
to which Clarendon aſcribe; the preſervation of his dar- life, is inſerted 
in his works. The great hiſt torian, however, ſe: 1:5 to have deen miſtaken in 
relating that z 3 in tae Pre he pare of his ſupplication, ust to be tried 
oya cee F War; for, according to Whitlock, he was by expulſion from the 
Houſe abandoned to the tribunal which he ſo much dreaded, and, beins tried 
aud condemned, was reprieved by Eſſex; but after 2 year's impriſonment, in 
which time reſentment grew leſs acrimonious, paying a fine of ten thouſand | 
| rounds, he was permitted to recollect himſelf in anather country. 
Of his behaviour in this part of his life, it is not neceſſary to direct the 
reader” s opinion. Let us not, 1273. his laſt ingenious biographer, con- 
dem him with þ eee ſevericy. becauſe he was not a prodigy which 
** the world hath ſeldom ſeen, becauſe his Chara Jer included not the *. the 
© orator, anch the hero.“ e | | 9 5 
For the place of his exile ke b choſe France, © and ſtayed ſome time at Roan, 
where his daughter Nargaret was born, who was afterwards his favourite, and 
Ils amanuenſis. He then removed to Paris, where he lived with great ſplen- | 
dor and ho$ Pitality; and frona time to time amuſed himſelf with poetry, in 


which he z metimes peace of the rebels, 5 znd their uſurpation, in the natural 
langugge cs an honeſt man 


: 1 5 
| * 4 


- became nec effary, or his ſuppott, to Fell his ies $ TID 4251 be- 
me 700 an as „ lid, 2: laſt te the rump-jervel, he ſolicited from Cromwel 


POrimition. to return, 2nd obtained it by the inter? >! of colonel Sc Coop, | 


rhe lis ihr was marited, Hon the remains of a ſontunc, which Rep 


d: anger 


— 


danger of his life had very much diminiſhed, he lived at Hall-barn, a houſe 
built by himſelf, very near to Beacon field, where his mother refided. His 
mother, though related to Cromwell and Hampden, was zealous for the royai 
5 cauſe, and, when Cromwell viſited her, uſed to reproach bim; he, in return, 
would throw a napkin at her, and ſay he would not diſpute with his aunt; but 
finding in time that ſhe acted for the King, as well as talked, he made her a pri- 
ſoner to her own daughter, in her own houſe. If he would do any * he 
could not do leſs. 
Cromwell, now Protector, received Waller, : 25 his kinks, to a bande 
converſation. Waller, as he uſed to relate, found him ſufficiently verſed in 
ancient hiſtory ; and when any of his enthuſiaſtick friends came to advile or 
conſult him, could ſometimes overieasr him diſcourſe in the cant of the times : 
but, when he returned, he would fay, Couſin Waller, I muſt talk to theſe 
e men in their own way:“ and reſumed the common ſtyle of converſation. 
He repaid the Prot te Kor for his favours (rea) by the ſamous panegyrick, 
Which has been always conſidered as the firſt of his poetical productions. Hi: 
choice of encomiaſtic topicks is very judicious; for he conſiders Cromwell in | 
his exaltation, without enquiring how he attained it - there is conſequently no 
mention of the tcbel or the regieide. All the former part of bis hero's life 1; 
veiled with ſhades ; and nothing is brought to view but the chief, the go- 
vernor, the defender of England's honour, and the enlarger of her dominion. ; 


The act of violence by which he obtained the ſupreme power is lightly I HY 


and decently juſtified. It was certainly to be deſited that the deteſtable band 
ſhould be diſſolved, which had deſtroyed the church, murdered the King, and 
alled the nation with tumult and oppreſſion; yet Cromwell had not the right 
of diſſolving them, for all that he had before done could be juſtified only by 
ſuppoſing them inveſted with lawful authority. But combinations of wicked- 
neſs would overwhelm the world by the advantage which licentious principles 7 
afford, did not thoſe, ho have long Peactiſe ed perkidy, yo taithleſs to each | 
other, „„ 7 
In the poem on the war with 5 Spain a are ſome paſt iges at leaſt dead to the beſt 
parts of the panegyrick ; and, ia the concluſion, the poet ventures yet 2 
higher flight of flattery, by recommending royalty to Cromwell and the na- 
tion. r was very deſirous, as appears from his converſation, related by 
Whitlock, of adding the title to the power of monarchy, and is ſuppoſed tc 
have been with- held f from it partly by fear of the army, and partly by fear ot 
the laws, which, when he thould govern by the name of Ning, would have re- 
ſtrained his author! ity. V hen therefore a deputation was ſolemnly ſent to invite 
him to the Crown, he, after a long conference, reluſed it; but is ſaid to have 
tainted i in his coach, when ke ork from them. FI 
The pow on the death of the Protector ſeems to have been dictated by rea! 
veneration for his memory. Dryden ang Spratt wrote on the f.me excation; 
— £ 2 on 
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but they were young men, ſtruggling into notice, and hoping for ſome favour 
from the ruling party. Waller had little to expect: he had received nothing 
but his pardon from Cromwell, and was not t likely to aſk any ching from thoſe 


who ſhould ſucceed him. 
Soon afterwards the Reſtauration ſupplied him with another ſubject: and he 


exerted his imagination, his elegance, and his melody, with equal alacrity, for 


Charles the Second. It is not poſſible to read, without ſome contempt and in- 
dignation, poems of the ſame author, aſcribing the higheſt degree of power 
and piety to Charles the Firſt, then transferring the ſame power and piety to 
Oliver Cromwell, now inviting Oliver to take the Crown, and then congratu- 
| lating Charles the Second on his recovered, right. Neither Cromwell nor Charles 
could value his teſtimony as the effect of conviction, or receive his praiſes 
as effuſions of rev erence z they could conſider them but as the labour of | in- 
wenn and the tribute of dependance. _ 5 = 
Poets, indeed, profeſs fiction; ; but the legitimate end « Gin is the con- . 
veyance of truth; and he that has flattery ready for all whom the viciſſitudes 
of the world happen to exalt, muſt be ſcorned as a proſtituted mind, that may 
retain the glitter of wit, but has loſt the dignity of virtue. | 
=" "BW Congratulation was conſidered as inferior in poetical merit to the Pane- 
” gytick; and it is reported, that, when the king told Waller of the diſparity, 

| he anſwered, ©** Poets, Sir, ſucceed better in fiction than in truth.” 


'The Congratulation i is indeed not inferior to the Panegyrick, either by decay 


- of genius, cr for want of diligence 3 but becauſe Cromwell had done much, 


and Charles had done little. Cromwell wanted nothing to raiſe him to 


|  hervick excellence but virtue; and virtue his poet thought himſelf at li- 
berty to ſupply. Charles had yet only the merit of ſtruggling without ſuc- 
_ ceſs, and ſuffering without deſpair. A life of elcapes and * ſup- 
ply poetry with no ſplendid images, 

In the firſt parliament ſummoned by Charles the Second (March 8, 166 1), 
| V aller ſat for Haſtings | in Suſſex, and ſerved for different Places 1 in all the par 
| liaments of that reign. In a time when fancy and gaiety were the moſt pow - 
erful recommendations to regard, it is not likely that Waller was forgotten. 
He paſſed his time in the company that was higheſt, both in rark and wit, 
from which even his ob{linate ſobriety did not —__ him. Though he drank 
water, he was enabled by his fertility of mind to lieighten the mirth of Bac- 
chanalian aſſemblies; and Mr. Saville faid, “ that no man in England ſhould 
keep him company without drinking but Ned Waller.“ 

The praite given him by St. Ev — is a proof of his reputation for it 
was only by his repuration that he could be known, as a writer, to a man who, 
 thougt-he lived a great part of a long life upon an Englith penſion, never con- 
deſcended to underſtanc the langu age of tlie nation that maintained kim. 


In 
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In the parliament, © he was,” ſays Burget, ** the delight of the houſe, and 
0 though old, ſaid the livelieſt things of any among them.“ This, however, 
is ſaid in his account of the year ſeventy-five, when Waller was only ſeventy. 
His name as a ſpeaker occurs often in Grey's Collections; but I have found no 

extracts that can be more quoted as exhibiting fallies of gaiety than cogency of 

argument. 3 

He was of ſuch lt. that his . were circulated and recorded. 
When the duke of York's influence was high, both in Scotland and England, 
it drew, ſays Burnet, a lively reflection from Waller the celebrated wit. ** He 

* ſaid, the houſe of commons had reſolved that the duke ſhould not reign 

after the king's death; but the king, in oppoſition to them, had reſolved 
e that he ſhould reign even in his life.“ If there appear no extraordinary liveli- 

neſt in this remark, yet its reception proves the ſpeaker to have been a celebrated 
wit, to have had a name which the men of wit were proud of mentioning. 
| He did not ſuffer his reputation to die gradually away, which may eaſily hap- 
pen in a long life, but renewed his claim to poetical diſtinction from time to 
time, as occaſions were offered, either by publick events or private incidents; 
and, contenting himſelf with the influence of his muſe, or loving quie iet better 
than influence, he never accepted any office of magiſtracy. ” 
He was not, however, without ſome attention to his fortune; "fir be aſked 
ö from the King (in 1665) the provoſtſhip of Eaton College, ad obtained it; 
but . refuſed to put the ſeal to the grant, alleging that it could be 
held only by a clergym in. It is known chat Sir Henry Wotton qualified him- 
1 ſelf for it by Deacon's orders. 7 

Io this oppoſition, the Biographia imputes the violence and acrimony whh- 
which Waller joined Buckingham's faction in the proſecution of Clarendon. 

The motive was illiberal and 9 and ſhewed that more than ſixty years | 

| had not been able to teach him morality. His accuſation is ſuch a; conſcience 
can hardly be ſuppoſed to dictate without the help of malice. We were to 

36. be goremes by janizaries inſtead of parliaments, and are in danger from 
« a worſe plot than that of the fifth of November; then if the lords and 

commons had been deftroyed, there had been a ſucceſſion ; but here both had 

deen deſtroved for ever. This is the language of a man who is glad of an 
opportuni: y to rail, and ready to ſacriſice truth to intereſt at one time and to 
anger at another. | | | 

A year aſter the Chancellor's bank ment, another Vacancy gave e him encou- 

ragement for another petition which the King referred to the council, who, af- 

ter hearing the queſtion argued by lawyers For three dars, determined that the 
office cculd be held oniy by a clergyman, according to the att of uniformity, 
ſince the provoſts Dad always received institution, as ior a partonage, from the 
biſhops of Lincoln. The King then ſaid, he could not break the Law which 
. he 
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| he had made: and Dr. Zachary Cradock, famous lor a ſingle ſermon, at rnoſt 
for two ſermons, was cholen by the Fellows. a | 
That he aſked any thing more is not known; it is ce: rtain that he obtained 
nothing, though he continued obſequious to the court through | the reſt of 
Charles's reign. | 
At the acceſſion of king James lin 1685) he was choſen for parliament, being 
hes fourf-ore, at Saltaſh ; in Cornwall, and wrote a Preface of the Downfall 
of the Turkſo Empire, which he preſented to the King on his birth-day. It is 
_ remarked, by his commentator Fenton, that in reading Taſſo, he had early im- 
bibed a veneration for the heroes of the Holy War, and a 8 enmity to 
the Turks, which never left him. James, noyever, having ſoon after begun 
What he thoveht a 2 war at home, made haſte to pur ail moleſtation of the 
Turks out of his power. | 8 | „ 
James treated kim with | kirdnefs 2nd familiarity, of which inſtances are 
: given by the writer of his life. One day, takin S him into the cloſet, the King 
aſked him how he liked one of the pictures? My eyes,” faid Waller, “ are 
% dim, and I do not know it.” Ihe King ſaid, it was the Princeſs of Orange. 
| « She Ing ſaid Waller, + hw the greateſt woman in the world.” The 
King aſked who was that? ad was anſwered, Queen Elizabeth. « TI won- 
e der,“ ſaid the King, cc you mould think ſo; but I mutt confeſs ſhe kad a 
« wiſe council. „ And; Sir,” faid Waller, « did vou ever know a fool 
* chuſe a wiſe one ?” Such i is the ftery, which J once heard of ſome other 
raan. Pointed axioms, and acute replies, fiy looſe about the world, and are 
aNgned ſucceſſively to thoſe whom it may be the faſhion to celebrate. 
When the King knew that he was about to marry h his daughter to Dr. Birch, 
2 clerzyman, he ordered a French gentleman to tell Rim, that © the King 
wondered he could think cf marrying his daughter to a talling church. W 
IF King,” ſays Waller, does me great honour, in taking notice of my do- 
«© mebic affairs; but 1 have lived long enou; gh to > obſerve that this log : 
56 0 urch nas pot a trick cf rifing again,” 
Ze took notice to his friends of the King's ww; and fab, that 68 he 
«+ would be left like a whale upon the rand Whether he was privy to any 
oF the traniactions which ence 2d in the Re -v0lution, 1s not un. His heir 
-oined the prince ct Orange. | 8 
Having row attained an age beyond which * of nature ſeldom (Fer 
to be cxtended, otherwite than by a future ſtate, he ſeems to have turned 
5 ind upon preparations for the 85 5 hour, and therefore conſecrated 
his poetry to denotion. Ft is pleaſing to diſcover that his piety was without | 
We: ee 5 that bis litelle Auel powers continued vigorous; ; and that the lines 
ch ke compoied when be, for age, could neither read nor writes are not infe- 
£197 to the effuſions of his youjαj . 


Towards | 
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Towards the deci nt e of life, ke bought a fall houſe, with a liitle land, at 
Colſhill; and 8 * ſhould d 2 glad to die, Ike the f tag, where he was 
rouſed.“ _ his, 
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happen. Wlien he was at Beaconsfield, 
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be remembered wit! related, that being preſent PRES: 125 duke 
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of 2 2 :cxingha me > King Charles, ke ſaid to him, My Lord, 
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** tO ſee there 15 nothing! in them; and fo, I hege, your grace will. 
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He d cd Oaoter 21, 1387, and waz buried at Beacons feld, with a mony- 


3 8 Eat es” ws 2. ESE Pe, + „ 
ment ere ed 07 bis ſon's executors, for waich Kymer wrote tte TN ai 


and wich I hope is now reſcued from dilapidation. 


tt left ſeveral children by his ſccond N of whom, his daughter” 1 was 
married to Dr. Birch. | Ben: min, the oldeſt ſon, vas diſinherited, and ſent. 
to New Jerſey, as wanting Common unde ritinding. Edmund, the ſecond ſon, 
inherited the eftate, ard repreſenes Aon in park. amet, but at lat 
turned Quer. William, the third fon, was a merchant in London. Ste- 
phen, the fourth, W as 2 an emiment Dodor of Laws, and one 65 the cmnmiſ- 
 Foners for the Union. There Is fad do have been a Afth, of whom go ac- 
count has deſceuded. . 
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The char a6 ter of Wall = both moe: al and intelleckua! „ bas "JO 0 72 won by 
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Eamund Waller,“ ſays Clarendon, vas: born to a ver” 2 nee bY 
de the rarinonr, or frugality, of a wiſe fuer and mether: and | 2 thought 
«© i ſo commendable an adyantig?, that he t efolves to improve It ah Ius Ut= 
& moſt care, upon which in his 5 wre he was too moch intent; and, in order 
6 to that; he was w much reſe-yed ond retired, that he was fear 2 ever heard 
6c ſs tiltbe his addreſs and dextcrity he had gotten a very net = 'n the ett, 
c avgainit a ll the rechne: er. and countsrance a6d aut lle c.ty of the Corr 
cc wh ch was tho ue engaged on the behalf of Mr. Crof:s „and Which uſe 


, b 
46. 8% be fuccels; ful in that age, a againſt any oppe ſition. 22 dad the good for- 
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e tune to have an alliange and friendchip with Dr. Morley, who had aſſiſted 
* and inſtructed h'm in the reading many good books, to which his natural 
parts and promptitude inclined him, eſpecially the poets; and at the age 
when other men uſed to give over writing verſes (for he was near thirty years 
© when be firtt e: ;zaged himſelf in that exerciſe, at leaſt, that he was mo 
<*< to do fo), he ſurpriſed the town with two er three pieces of that Kind; at 
& if a tenth Muſe had been newly born to cherith drooping poetry. The 
* Doctor at that time brou ht Im d that company, which was moſt cele- 5 


„ brated for good converfation; where he was received and eſteemed, with 
« great applauſe and reſpek. He wis a very pleaſant difcourier, in earneſt 
and in jef, und there ore very zrateful to all kind of . waere he 

* was not the le c Heemed for being very rich. 
© He had been even nur ſed in parhamerts, where he ſat v hen he Was very 
young; and fo, When they u ere reſamed again (after a long intermiſſion), 


„ he appeared 7 thoſe e with great advantage; having a graceful 
„ way of ſpeaking. and by thi King much cn ſeveral arguments (which his tem- 
60 rer and compi Jeon: heat” bad much Ui meianchol'c, inclined him to), he 
4 fe emed otten to ſpeak upon the f. adden, whe: the occaion bad only admini- 
* ſtered the © Pportunit y of flying what he had thoroughly conſidered, which 
gave A great luſtre to all he ſaid . w nich vet Was rather of delight than 
„ weight. There needs no more be faid to extol the excel: ence and power 
« of his wit, and pleaſantne(s of his converſation, than that it was of magni- 
_ tude enough to cover a world of very great faults ; that is, ſo to cover them, 
that they were not taken notice of to his reproach ; viz. a narrowneſs in his 
nature to the loweſt degree > an abjeélneſs and want of courage to ſupport 
him in any virtuous undertaking ; an infinuation and ſervile flattery to the 
height, the vaineſt and moſt impatious nature could be contented with; 
that it preſerved and won his life from thole who moſt reſolved to take it, 
and in an occaiion in which he ovght to have been ambitious to have loſt i it; 
and then preſerved him again, from the reproach, and contempt that was ; 
due to lum, for to preſ: rving it, and for vin dicating it at ſuch a price; that 
it had power to reconcile him to thaſe, whom he had moit offended and 
5 provoked; and continued to his a. ge with that rare felicitr, that his com- 
pany Was ac ceptable, where his ſpirit was odious; and he was at vaſt pilied, | 
„ where he was moſt detcſted.” e phe CE 
Such is the account of Clarendon ; on which it may not be improper to 
wake fone remarks. mo - | ho 
66 He was very little now tall "ay had obtained a rie n wiſe in the 
10 city. 5 EEW DEE 
He obtained a rich wife about the age of three-and-twenty ; an age before 
which few men are ccnſpicucus mack” to their advantage. He was known, 
however, in pariiament and at court ; aud, if he ſpent part of bis time in pri- 
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vacy, it is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that he endeavoured the improvement 
of his mind as well as of his fortune. | 

That Clarendon might misjudze the motive of his retirement is the more 
probable, becauſe he has evidently miſtaken the commencement of his poetry, 
which he ſuppoſes him not to have attempted before thirty. As his firſt pieces 
were perhaps not printed, the ſucceſſion of his compoſitions was not known; 
and Clarendon, who cannot be. imagined to have been very ſtudious of poetry, 
did not recitty his firit opinion by conſulting Waller's book. 

Clarendon oblerves, that he was introduced to the wits of the age e by Dr. 
Morley; but the writer of his Life relates that lie was already among them, 
when, hearing a noiſe in the ſtreet, and enquiring the caufe, they found a ſon 

of Ben Johnſon under an arreſt. This was Morley, whom Waller ſet free 
at the expence of one hundred pounds, took him 1ato the country as director 

of his 3 and then procured him admiſmon into the com pany cf the friends | 
= ki rature. Of this fact, Clarendon had a nearer now edge than the bio- 
grapher, ory is thercfore more to be credited. 


. 


ne account of Waller's parliamentary eloyuence is ficonded by Burnet, 
who, though he calls him © the delight of the houſe,” adds, that“ he was 
only concerned to ſay that, which ſhould make him be applauded, he ne- 
ver laid the buſineſs ot the Houle to heart, being a vain and empty though 
3 witty man.” | oy on: | 1 b | . | 
ol his inſin uation Lad Pater] 1 it 3 not unreaſonable to believe that the truth 
is told. Aſcham, in his elegant deſcription of thoſe whom in modern lan- 
guage we term Wits, ſays, that they are open flalterers, and privy mickers, 
Waller ſhewed a little of both, when, upon ſight of the Ducheſs of New-. 
caſtle's verſes on the death of a Stag, he declared that he would give all his 
own compoſitions to have written them; and, being charged with the exorbi- 
tance of his adulation, anſwered, © that nothing was too much to be given, 
« that a lady might be ſaved from the di grace Gt ſuch a vile performance.” 
This however was no very ior or very unuſual deviation from 
truth: had his Lypocriſy been confired to fuch tranſaQions, he might have 
been torgiven, though not praiſed ; for who Oe to Hatter an author or a 
lady. „ | %%% 
Of the laxitv of his politic. al principles, and the wealneſs of his reſolution, 
| he experienced the natural effect, by loſing the eſteem 0; every party. From 
Cromwell he had only his recall; and from Charles the Secand, who delighted 
in his company, he obtained only the pardon of Eis relation Hampden, and the 
tatety of Hamoden's ſon. 
Ass far as conjecture can be ade * the whole of his writing, and his 
conduct, he was habi! tually and delthcrately a friend to monarchy. Ulis devia - 


tion towards democracy proceeded from his connestion with Hampden, for 
whoſz ſake he proſecuted Crawley with great bit terne's ; and the invective 
„ „„ which 
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which he pronounced on that cccaſion vas fo popular, that twenty thouſand 
copies are ſaid by bis biographer to have been ſeld in che day. 

It is con feſted that hi. walks ſtill leit nun many friends, at leaſt many com- 
panions. His aeg parec. of pair is univerfall7 acknowledged; but 
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dels than crimin 
rita a b nee e of three thouſand Gren „nnnared _ a year in ihe time t 
James the. Firlt; and augmented ir: ar teac by one weakby marriage, be lit, 


1 ah 
about the time of the Revolution, an ing —_— not mare than twelve or thir- 


teen hundred; which, when the lte rent value of money is reckoned, vill 
de found perhaps not more than a forth p. irt of what he once poſleſſed. 


5 diminution, part 1 th consequence of the guts which he va; 
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practice; z to have been a e 7 nh his firſt years, and a ioyanderer in hi 

laſt. Vf. = 

f his courſe of ſtud tes, or che dice 4 books, vetting is more known than tha: 
he profeſſed himſelf unable to reid Chapman's ne of Ji Omer witiioun: 

rapture. His opinion concerning the duty of ap 

ration, that he wou 4 blot from Hh 5 Works an iy » hes that did not contuln fonts 
M0 tive to virtue.” 1 55 | 


Get 15-0: „maine In is dect a. 


r charafters,. by which Waller 3 to ane his werltin gs. 


23 


are ſpritelincſs and vigmty ; in his ſmaller pieces, he endeavours to be gay; in 
the larger to be great. Ot his airy and light p. Bale „ the chief ſource s 
gallantry, that attencive reverence of female excellence, which has duſcended 
to us from the Goetiiic ages. As his poems ere commonly occg fal, 


his addreſſes perſonal, he w as not ſo liverally ſupplied with grand a8 * „ith of 


- 
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unages; for deaury is more caſ. fily found ban magnunmmity 
N 17 
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The del:c Fs which he cultivated, reſtrains him to a certain nicety and 


\ 


caution, even hen ne writes upon tio lighteſt MATTE? He has, therefore, 
in bis whole volume, nothing bucteſque, wt? teidoma any thing ludicrous or 
familiar. He ſeeins always to 4 his beit: though his ſubjects are often un- 


worthy of his care. It is u _ eau to think without ſome contempt on an author, 


who is growing illuſtrious in kis dun opinion by ve - at one o a 
Lady, who can do any thirg, but ſleep, when ſhe pleaſes. A another; 
oa Lady, who can ſleep, when ſhe pleaſes, ow v, On. 
Toa Lady, wh ſleep, when ſhe pleaſes.“ Nov 0 Toa Lady, on 


* 


her palling through a crowd of people.“ Then, © On a og ic of divers 


-A 


© colours woven by four Ladies: © Oma tree cut in paper: or, © To 4 
Lady, from whom he received the copy ct verſes en the paper- tree, which, 


3.4 * nl 
& for many years had been miſſin 1g. | | | en 
G21:13 now and then produces a lucky trifle. We (hill read the Diode © 


Anacreon, and Sparrow of Catullus; . naturally pleaſes. hi 1 $ 


with a veep Hr mance, which owes. nothing to the ſubject. Put compoſitions. 
merely pretty have the fate of ocher pretty tig „ And ate en in time for 
lomething e they are flowers a rant and fair, but of ſhort Guration 
or ey are hloſſoms to be valued coly as they fotetcll fruit 

„ mong Waller : little poems ace forme, which their exccl'ency eught to ics 
dare trom oblivion; as, To Amcret, comparing the different modes of regard 
with which he looks on her: and Sci rd 9 and the verſes On Ly 50, that beg in, 
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Fair 8 in thy foit arms 
The god of rage conline 3 
For 5 whiſpers are the charms 
Which only can divert his fic ce deſign 
What though he froven, and to t: nrault d do igcline; 
Thou the flame | 
 Kindled in his breaſt canſt tame | 
With that faow which unmelted lies on: thine. 


— x 2 2 po, >" £ 1 Ne 
; film indeed tetches an amorous ſentiment from tie deptls of ſcience; 
ais thoughis are for the moſt part eatily underſtood, and his iraages ſuc as the 
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ſerious poem on the R-/oratiizn, about vipers and treacle, which can only be 
underſtood by thoſe who happen to know the compoſition of the Theriaca. 
This thoughts are ſometimes h; y pero: 9:1c2l, and his 1 images unnatur al; 


— plants W 
No lefs than thoſe of old did Orpheus' lyre; 

If ſhe fit down, with tops all tow'rds her bow'd ; 
They round about her into arbours crowd: 
Or if the walks, in even ranks they ſtand, 
Like ſome wall. marſnal'd and obſequious band. 


In another place; 


While! in the park I ſing, the liſtening deer 
| Attend my paſſion, and forget to fear: 
When to the beeches I report my flame, 
They bow their heads, as if they felt the ſame 
To gods appealing, when I reach their bowers, | 
With loud complaints they anſwer me in ſhowers. 
I To thee a wild and cruel foul is given, 


5 3 deaf than 9 and * than * heaven! 


On the bead of a Stag: 


0 fertile bead! 8 every year 5 
Could ſuch a crop of wonder bear! 
The teeming earth did never bring 

So ſoon, ſo hard, ſo huge a thing: 
Which might i it never have been all 
Each year's growth added to the laſt, 

| Theſe lofty branches had ſupply'd 

The Earth's bold ſon's prodigious . : 
Heaven with theſe engines had been ſcabd, 
When mountains MET on mountains fail L 


” Sometimes having hated fs the firſt part, he makes a iceble concluſion. 5 

Ia the ſong of © Sachariſſa's and Amoret's Fei,“ the two laſt ſtanzas | 
ought to have. been omitted. . | | „„ 
His images of ga. antry are not alw avs in the higheſt 2 delicate 


Then thall ke this d. duubt difplace, 5 3 | 
And gain fi truft that I may come 

And banquet ſometimes on thy £ face, 
But make my conſtant meals at home. 


Some 


* 
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Some applications may be thought too remote and 3 as is 
the verſes on the Lacy — 


The os i in figures ſuch as theſe, 
Joys with the moon to play: 
To the ſweet ſtrains they advance, 
Which do refult from their own _— = 
As this nymph's dance 
Moves with the numbers which ſhe bears. | 


Sometimes a thought, which might perhaps fill a diflich, 15 expanded and. 
attenuated vill it grows weak and almoſt evaneſcent. 


| Cloris! fore frſt « our als of peace 
Was frighted hence, this good we find, 
5 Vour favours with your fears increaſe, 
And growing miſchiefs make you bind. 
So the fair tree, which ſtill preſerves 
Her fruit, and ſtate, while no wind ow 
Tn ſtorms from that uprightneſs ſwerves ; 
And the glad earth about her ſtrows 
With tre cature from her POO) boughs. 


His images are not . diſtin; as, in the following paige, he con- 
bounds Love as a perion with love as a pation : . 


= Some other 8 with EY faint, 
And pencil flow, may Cupid paint, 
And a weak heart in time deftroy ; 
She has a ſtamp, and prints the Boy: 
Can, with a ſingle look, inflame 


| The cold- it Sie] the rulelt tame. 


Wh Callies of ca! fact fla ;ttery are 6 elegant and happy, as that in 


return for the Silver Pen and ſometimes empty _ trifling, as that upon the 
: Card tern by the Jueen. There are a few lines zwritten in the Dutcheſs s Taſſo, 


which he is 144 b by Fenton to have kept a ſummer under correction. It hap- 


Pened to Waller, az tO other: „ that his ſucceſs was not always in n to 
his! lahour. „„ 3 N 


Of theſe. betty compoſitions, ; ne: [ther the beauties nor the faults FP 
much artent on. The amorous verſe: have this to recommend them, that they 


are l hvnerbolica than thoſe of ſome other poets. Waller is not always at 


—— 0 gaſp; he docs not die of a irown, nor live upon a ſmile. There is, 


however, too much love, and too many trifles. Liule thing; are made too 


"3 


important; and the Empire of Beauty is repre! **nted as exerting its influence 


further than can ve allowed by the multiplicity of haman paſſions and the va- 


iety 
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riety of hunian wants. Such books, therefore, may be contidercy 45 mewing 
the world under a ſalſe appearance, and, fo far 4 15 obtain credit from the 
young and unexperienced, as mifleading expect aten, 1 zaigulding 20 

Of his robler and mere weighty performances, te greater part is paney 
rical; fer of praiſe he was very laviih,. as is ea:crved by Els imitator, Lacs 
Lanſdowne. 38 
No ſatyr ſtalks within the hallow'd ground, 

But queens and heroines, Eings and gods abound; 

Glory aud arms and love are all the ſound. | 


Ia the Frſt poem, en the danger of the Prince on the coaſt of Spain, there 

„ a pucriie and rid.culous mention of Arion at the beginning z and the laſt pa- 
--ragraph, on the Cable, is in part ridiculouſly mean, and in part ridiculouſly. 
tumid. The Ps 1owever, 1: ſuch as map be juſtiy praited, veith out much 


allowance for the ſtate of our poctry and language at that time. 


Ihe tuo reat poems are upon the! ixing's bet a 4zur at the deat. of Bucking- 


ram, and . OL his Narr. 


— 


le has, in the Ert, uſed t! ne pagan Genes W! 1 great : prop riety: 


| Twas want 4 ſacl ; a pre: cedeut as t this 
blade the vid heathen |: rume their gods amiſs. 


1 the. poe: ra on the Na vy, tho lines are very noble, "which ſuppoſe the 


pr {5 power ſecure aainſt a ſccon 4 Del uge; fo noble, that it were almoſt 


nal to remark the $11: Of centre for 155 ace, or 10 fav that the empire 


5 tlie lea would be worth little it it were net that the waters terminate in 


but the concluſion 13 feeble. 
That on the Repairs of St. Paul TD fometiiing vulgar and obvious; ſuch a 


ene mention of FS 3 ane emething violent and harſh, as- 


Lic poem upon Sallee | has forcible ſemiments; 


[a 11 1 3 5 2 p 
So all Cur 1134 ennb ais cn ire to trace 
9 . 5 p 14 9 5 . 
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Of the Battle of the Summer Iſlands, it ſeems not eaſy to ſay whether it is in- 
tended to raiſe terror or merriment. The beginning is too ſplendid for jeſt, and 


the concluſion ioo light for ſeriouſneſs. The verſification is ſtudied, the ſcenes 


are diligently diſplayed, and the images artfully amplified ; but as it ends nei- 
ther in joy nor ſorrow, it will ſcarcely be read a ſecond time. 

The Panegyrick upon Cromwell has obtained from the publick a very liberal 
_ dividend of praiſe, which however cannot be faid to have been unjuſtly laviſh- 
ed; for ſuch a ſeries of verſes had rarely appeared before in the Engliſh lan- 

guage. Of the lines ſome are grand, ſome are graceful, and all are muſical. 

There is now and then a feeble veile, or a trifling — 5 but its * fault 
1 the choice of its hero. Ne 8 5 
The poem of The Mar with Spain begins with lines more vigorous and 
 ficiking than Waller is accuſtomed to produce. The ſucceeding parts are va- 

riegated with better paſſages and worſe. There is ſomething too far-fetched in 


the compariſon of the Spaniards drawing the Engliſh on, by ſaluting St. Lucar 


with cannon, te lambs awakening the lion Ly bleating. The fate of the Marquis 
and his Lady, who were burnt in their ſhip, would have moved more, had 


the poet not made him die like the Phenix, becauſe he had ſpices about him, 


nor expreſſed their affection and their cad by 4 a conceit at once 2 and vul- : 
-" Hare. _— e vul- 
5 . 
Aud now together are to aſhes turn d. 


The verſes to Charles, on his Return, were doubtleſs intended to counter- 
balance the panegyric on Cromwell. If it has been thought inferior to that 
with which it is naturally compared, the cauſe of its deficience has been al- 
ready remarked. | | . 
The remaining pieces it is not neceſſary to examine Gnely. They muſt be 
ſuppoſed to have faults and beauties of the ſame kind with the reſt. The Sa- 
cred Poems, however, deſerve particular regard ; j they were the work of 
Waller's declining lite, of thoſe hours in which he looked upon the fame and 
the folly of the time paſt with the ſentiments which his great predeceſſor Pe- 
trarch bequeathed to poſterity, upon his review of that love and poetry which 
have given him immortality. | 
That natural jealouſy which makes every man unwilling to allow much ex- 


cellence in another, always produces a diſpoſition to believe that the mind _ 


grows old with the body; and that he whom we are now forced to confeſs 
ſuperior, is haſtening daily to a level with ourſelves. By delighting to think this 
of the living, we learn to think it of the dead; and "Ss with all his kind- 
veſs tor Waller, has the luck to mark the exact time when his genius paſſed _ 
the zenith, which he places at his fifty fifth ** This! is to allot the mind 
Vor. I. 8 but 


0 


but a ſmall portion. Intellectual decay is doubtleſs not uncommon; but it 
ſeems not to be univerſal. Newton was in his eighty-fifth year improving his 
chronology, a few days before his death; and Waller appears not, in my opi- 
nion, to have loſt at eighty-two any part of his poetical power. 
His Sacred Poems do not ple ale like fone of his other works; but before the 


fatal fifty-five, had he written on the ſame — his ſucce's would nardly 


have been beiter. = eu 
It has been the frequent }jamentai.on of good men, that vicls ths been tor 


little applied to tie purpolcs of worſhip, and many attempts have been mud 
to animate devoiion by pious poetry; that they have very ſeldom attained thei: . 
end is ſuffic ently: knowr i, and it may not be inproper to en ire why the 


Have mi iſcartigal. 


Loet no pious ear be offer: ed if 7 : advance, in alice to many au no- 
rit es, that poetical devotion cannot often pleaſe. The docttines of religion 


ma indecd be defended in a didactick poem; and he who has the happy powe! 


of arguing in verſ-, wil not loſe it becauſe bi 18. ſubject i is facred. A poet 
may deſcride the beauty and the grandeur of Nature, the flowers of the 


Spring, and the hat ve ſts of Au umn, the viciſſitudes of the Tide, and the re- 


55 volutions of the Sy, and praiſc the Maker for his works in lines, which no 


fi 


reader ali lay aſide. "41 1= ſubject of. the diſputation | 15 not piety, but the 


motives to piety; that of the deicription is not God, but the works of God. 


Coba yu , or the intercourſe between God and the human ſoul, 
cannot be poe: ical. Man admitted to implore the mercy of his Creator, and 
plead the m 12rits of his eee, is ene in a a higher date than Poetry. can 


confer. 


ile from novelty of expteſſion. | 
Poetry ple alt; s by exhibiting an idea more grateful to 1 mind den things 
themſelves: ator, This effect procceds from the diſplay of thoſe parts of na- 
ture which attrac, and the concealmctit of thoſe which repel the imaginatior : 
but religion muſt be ſhewn as it is; luppreſſion and addition equally corrupt it; 
and ſuch as it is, it is known alrcady. | WE 
From poetry the reader juit}\ expects, and from good poetry always obtains, 


tue enlargement of his comptehenſion and elevation of his fancy; but this is 


2 be hoped by Chriſtians from metrical devotion. Whatever is great, 
deſirable, or tremendous, is comnpriſed in the name of the Supreme Being. 
Omnip tence cannot be exalted; lufinity cannot be amplified; Perfection can- 
r.9t be improved. 

The e e nployments of pious meditation are Faith, Thankſziving, Repen- 
ara, and Sopot evien Faith, invariably uniform; cannot be inveſted by 


fancy 


The eſſence cf poetry E invention; : fach invention as, by 1 tome 5 
thing unexpected, ſurpriſes and 9: lights. The topicks of devotion are fe, 
vnd being few are unive; ly known ; but, few as there are, they can be mide 

5 19 more; they can receive no v ace from nor {br * of ſentiment, and very be ; 


VE 
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fancy with dec zorations. Thankſgivi'g, the moſt joyful ot all holy effuſions, 
yet ad:Ireiicd to a Zeing without paſſions, is confined to a few modes, and is 
to be falt rather than expreſſed. Repentance trembling in the preſence of the 
judge, is not at leiſure for cadences and epithets. Supplication of man to man 
may diffuſe itſelf through many topicks of perigaions ; but — to God 
can only cry for mercy. 9 
Of Cutiments pucely religious, it will be found that the aol imple 9 


gon is the mot ſublime. Poetiy loſes its luſtre an! its power, becauſe it is 
5 opplisd to the d:coration of ſomething more excellent than itſelf, All that pi- 
ous verſe can do is to help the memory, and delight the ear, and for theſe 
purpoſe 1 it may be very uſeful; but it ſupplies nothing to the mind. Ine 
ideas of Chriitian Theology are too ſimple for eloquence, too ſacred for fic- | 
tion, and too majeſtick for ornament; to recom nend them by tropeʒ and 
6: -Ure* q is to magnit; by a concave mirror the ſidere u hem iphere. 


A5 me h of WW view 8 reputation Was Owing. to the foftnef; 2nd ſmnothnz | 


ef his N Numbers; it 15 p. oper to co: ſider thoſe Mite particulars to Wich 2 
rerſityet muſt atiend. | 


Ile certainly very much excelled in bench oft of the writers who : 
were living when kis poetry commenced. The Pocts of Elizabeth had aitaig- 


ed an art of modulation, which was afterw ards nog! 2Cted or for gotten. Fairfax 
vas acknou ſedged by him as his model; and he . have ſtudied with ad- 


vantag ge the poem of Davies“ * which, though N bilo! 'ophical, yet 8 


: dom | ca ves the ear ungratified. 


Zut he was . ſmooth than ftrone „ of the Al reſounding Pg which 


Pope attributes to Dryden, he has given very few examples. The critical 


deciſion has given the praiſe of Qren 3th to Denh am, and of ſweetneſs | to 
Waller. . | IE 
His  excelle ence of verſification has ſome abatements. He hs the expletive 


a very frequently; and though he lived to ſee it almoſt univertally jetted, was 
not mofe careful to avoid it in his laſt cempoſitions than in his firſt. Praiſ: 
bad given him confidence; - and finding the world ſatisfied, he ſatisfied himſelf. 


"Bu: ryhmes are fometicges \ weak words: /o 1 is found to make the rhyme twice 


in ten 3 and occurs often as a rhyme through his book. 


His double rhymes, in heroick verſe, have deen cen! "RES bs Mrs. Phillips, 


bo was his rival in the tranſlation of Corneille's Pompey; and more faults 
might be found, were not ihe enquiry below attention.  &&&&& 


He ſometimes uſes the obſolete termination of verbs, as waxeth, a fecteth; 
and ſometimes retains the final yllable of the pretecite, as amazed, ſuppsſed, 
ef which I know not whether it is not to the detriment of Gur Lang nage that 


we have totally reje. Ted them. 


* 


Sir John Davies, entituled © Noſce tcipſum. This Oracle expounded in two Elegies; I. Of 
Humans Knowledge, II. Of the Soule of Min and the Immortaliti: thereof. 1599 FE: 


L 
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Of triplets he is W 3 but he, did not wholly forbear them : of an Alex- 


| andrine he has given ro example. 

The general character of bis poetry 1s elegarce and gaicty. He is Never 
pathetick, and very rarcly ſublime. He f{:ems to have had a mind neither 
much elevated by natme, nor amplificd by learning. Fits thoughts are fuch as 
a liberal converſation and large acquaintance with life would eaſily ſupply. 
They had however then, perhaps, that grace of novelty, which they are now 

otten ſupboſed to want by thoſe who, having already four d them in later books, 
do not know or enquire who prodiiced them firſt. This treatmen: 15 — 
Let not the original author loſe by his imitator TR i Oh 

Praiſe, however, ſhould be duc before it is frets The author of Waller's 
life aſcribes to him the firſt practice, of what Erythræus and fome late critics 
call Aliteratian, of uſing in the fame vere many words beginning with the 
ſame letter. But this knack, whatever be its value, was ſo frequent among early : 
writers, that Gaſccigne, a writer of the fixicenth century, warns the yourg | 
poet againſt affe King it; Shakipeare, in the 171d/ummer Night's Dream, is 
fuppoſed t to ridicule it; and | in another play the lonnet 85 Holofernes full G) if. 
Plays it. 

He borrows too many of his ſentiments and Marton "PE the old My. 8 
thology, for which it is vain to plead the example of ancient poets: the dei- 
ties, which they introduced ſo frequently, were conſidered as realitics, ſo far as 

to be received by the imag nation, whatever ſober reaſon might even then de- 
termine. But of theſe images time has tarniſhed the ſplendor. A fiction, not 


only detected but deſpiſed, can never afford a ſolid baſis to any poſition, though 4 


ſometimes it may furniſh a tranſient alluſion, or flight illuſtration. No modern 
monarch can be much exatled of hearing | thats as Hercules had bad his club, 
be has his navy. | | | | 
5 + But of the praiſe of W Mer; though much may 'be 1 away, mach will 
: remain; for it cannot be denied that he added ſomething to our elegance of dic- 
tion, and ſomethin to our propriety of thought; and to him may be applicd 


What Taſſo faid, with equal ſpirit and juſtice of himſelf and Guarini, when, 


having petuſed the Paſtor Filo, he cried out,. os [i he had r not d he 
had not xenon it. 


48 Waller profgſts -d himſelf to have land the art of verſitication FIR 7 


Fairfax, it has been thought proper to ſubjoin a ſpecimen of his work, which, 

after Mr. Hoole's tranſtation, will perhaps not be ſoon reprinted. By knowing 

the ſtate in which Waller found our poctry, the reader may judge how much 

bei improve ö. Os 

Kei ſteed (this while) his miſtreſſe bore 
Through forreſts thicke among the ſhadie treene, 
Her feeble hand the bridle raines forlore, 

8 Halt e in a ſwoune ſhe was for feare [ weene; | 


But 
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But her flit courſer ſpared nere the more, 

To beare her through the deſart woods unſeene 
Of her ſtrong foes, that chas'd her through the plaine, 
— (till * but ſtill * in vaine. 


2. 
Like as the le bounds at haſt retive, 
Windleſſe, diſpleaſed, from the fruitleſſe chace, 
When the ſlie bealt Tapiſht in buſh and brire, 
No art nor paines can rowſe out of his place: 
The Chriſtian knights ſo full of ſhame and ire 
. Returned backe, with faint and wearie pace! 
Vet ſtill the fearfull Dame fled, ſwift as winde, 
3 __ ood cuer lookt — 5 
3 Through thicke and thinne, all night, all tay, he driveci, 
Withouten comfort, companie, or guide, 


Her plaints and teares with euery thought reuiued, 
| She heard and ſaw her greefes, but nought beſide. 


7 But when the ſunne his burning chariot diued 


” In Thetis wauve, and wearie teame vntide, 
On lordans ſandie banks her courſe ſhe ſtaid, 
At laſt, there downe ie light, and a. ſhe laid. 


i Her teares, PE Abe hay - food, her forrowings, 3 
This was her diet that vnhappie night : | 
But ſleepe (that ſweet repoſe and quiet brings) 
To eaſe the greefes of diſcontented wight, 
Spread foorth his tender, ſoft, and nimble wings, . 
In his dull armes foulding the virgin bright ; | 
And loue, his mother, and the graces kept 
3 watch and warde, while this fair re Ladie — | 


Z The birds aka ha with their morning ſong, ET | 
Their warbling mulicke pearſt her tender care, 
The murmuring brookes and whiſtling windes among 
The rattling boughes, and leaues, their parts did beare ; 
Her eies vnclos'd beheld the groues along 
Of ſwaines and thepherd groomes, that dwellings weare ; 
And that ſweet noiſe, birds, winds, and waters ſent, 

Prouokte again the virgin to lament, 

8 + 

Her plaints were interrupted with a ſound, 
That ſeem'd from thickeſt buſhes to proceed, 
Some iolly ſhepherd ſung a luſtie round, 


. . ? * 5 * | IN. ; PEI 
And to his voice had tuu'd his oaten reed; | hither 
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Thither ſhe went, an old man there ſhe found, 


? ( At whoſe right hand his little flock did feed) 


Sat making baſkets, his three ſonnes among, 
That learn'd their Zathers art, and learn'd his ſong. 
Bcholding one in ſhining armes appeare 


The ſeclie man and his were fore diſmaid; 


But ſweet Erminia comforted then feare, 

Her ventall vp, her viſage open laid, 

You happie folke, of heau'n beloued deare, 
Work on (quoth ſhe) upon your harmleſſe trail, 


| Theſe greadfull armes I beare no warfare bring 
To your ſweet toile, nor thoſe ſweet tunes you fling. 


* "3 


Bat father, face this land, theſe towns and1 tow res, 
Deſtroied are with ſword, with fire and ſpoile, 
How may it be unhurt, that you and yours 

In ſafetie thus, applie your harmleſſe toile ? 


My ſonne (quoth he) this pore eſtate of ours 
1; euer ſafe from ſtorm of warlike broile; 
This wilderneſſe doth vs in ſafetie kee pe, 


5 No tn nundring drum, no trumpet bicakes our r fleege. 


4 | 


| Haply iuſt 3 and ſhield of right, 
Doth lone the innocence of ſimple ſwains, 


The thunderbolts on higheſt mountains light, 


And ſeld or neuer ſtrike the lower plaines : 


So kings haue cauſe to feare Bellonaes might, 


Not they whoſe ſweat and toile their dinner gaines, 


Nor ever greedie ſoldier was entiſed 


* pouer tie, negle leed and er 


10. 


O W chefe of the heau' nly brood, 


Dcarer to me than wealth or kingly crowne 


No wiſh for honour, thirſt of others good, 


Can moue my hart, contented with mine owne : 
We quench om thirſt with water gf this food, 
Nor fear we poiſon ſhould therein be throwne : 


Thͤeſe little flocks of ſheepe and tender goates 
Sine milk for Food, and wool to make us coats: 


11. 


We little with, we necd but little wealth, 


From cold and hunger vs to cloath and feed; 


Theſe are my ſonncs, their care preferucs from ſtealtx 


Their fothers Bocks, nor ferrants moe 1 need: 


> 


i Li 


A.mid theſe groues I walke oft for my health, 
And to the fiſhes, birds, and beaſtes giue heed, 


How they are fed, in forreſt, ſpring and lake, 


And their contentment for enſample take. 


12, 


Time » was (for each one hath his 4 time, 
Theſe filuer locks were golden treſſes than) 


That countrie life I hated as a crime, 


And from the forreſts ſweet contentment rau, 
To Memphis ſtately pallace would I clime, 


And there became the mightie Caliphes man, 
And though I but a ſimple gardner weare, 
Vet could I marke abuſes, ſee and heare. 


13. 


of Entifed on with hope of future gaine, 


J ſuffred long what did my ſoule diſpleaſe; ; 


But when my youth was ſpent, my hope was vaine 
felt my native ſtrength at laſt decreaſe ; 
gan my loſſe of luſtie yeeres complaine, 


Aud wifht I had enjoy'd the countries peace: 
I bod the court farewell, and with content : 
Nr later age here bave I quiet ſpent. 


ww 


While EDEN BS 4 11 and Rl 
His wiſe diſcourſes heard, with great attention. 
His ſpeeches graue thoſe idle fancies kill, 
Which in her troubled ſoule bred ſuch diſſcut ion 


After much. n. reformed was her will, 


V. ithin tho r woods to dwell was her 1 intention, 


Till 2 ſhould occaſion' new afford, 
To turne her home to her de ſred Lord. 


| : 15; 
he Kad erte O ſhepherd fortunate ! 

1 Hat tigubles ſome didſt whilom feele and proue 

Vet lineſt now in this contented ſtate, 

Let u 17 tha ap 3 thoughts to pitie moue, 

To entert aine me as a willing mate 

Fa feephords lite, which I admire and loue ; JI 


Within theſe pleaſant groues perchance my hart, 


OF Her diicortort es: 0 ay rnioad Tome pa pa r To 


te 
35 | 


+ - M = = = Wy | 
If gold or wealth of mot enlecmed deare, 
| 6 
1 ich ST — 
1 jewels ric] 73 th: O didce:: — Be 4 i e, 
Zuch ſtore therehf, cn plentie have J ſeen, 
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With that downe trickled many a filuer teare, 
Two chriſtall ſtreames fell from her watrie eyes; 
Part of her ſad misfortunes than ſhe told, 
And wept, and with her wept that ſhepherd old. 


77. 
With "SE kinde, he gan the virgin deare 


Towards his cottage gently home to guide ; 
His aged wife there made her homely cheare, 
Yet welcomde her, and plaſt her by her fide. 


The Princeſſe dond a poore paſtoraes geare, 


F aj . 


9 5 A kerchiefe courſe vpon her head ſhe tide ; 


But yet her geſtures and her lookes (I geſſe) 


Were 2 as ill — a — 


18. 


| Not thoſe 1 garments could obſcure, and hits 
The heaw'nly beautie of her angels face, 
Nor was her princely ofspring damnifide, 


Or ought diſparag'de, by thoſe labours bace ; 


Fer little flocks to paſture would ſhe guide, 
4. And milke her goates, and in their folds them place, 


Both cheeſe and butter could ſhe make, and frame 
Her ſelfe to . the ſhepherd and his dame. 5 


 POMFRET 


i 


POM FR E T. 


F Mr. JOHN POMFRET nothing is known but from a flight and 
” confuſed account prefixed to his poems by a nameleſs friend; who re- 
5 that he was the fon of the Rev. Mr. Pomtret, rector of Luton in Bed- | 
fordſhire ; that he was bred at Cambridge *; entered into orders, and was rec- 
tor of Malden in Bediordſhire, and might have riſen in the Church; but that 


| when he applied to Dr. Compton, biſhop of London, for inſtitution to a liv- 


ing of conſiderable value, to which he had been preſented, he found a trouble- 


| fome obſtruction raiſed by a malicious interpretation of ſome paſſage in his 
Choice; from which it was inferred, that he conſidered happineſs : as more ROY 
10 be found in the company of a miſtreſs than of a wife. 


This reproach Nm 6 obliterated : for it had happened to tet as to 
all other men who plan ſchemes of life ; A he had . from his purpoſe, 
and was then married. 

The malice of his enemies had however a very fatal . : the delay 


conſtrained his attendance in London, where he caught the imall- *. and 
died 1703, in the thirty-ſixth year of his age. 


le publiſhed his poems in 1699; : and has been always the favourite of that 


_ claſs of readers, who, without vanity or criticiſm, ſeek ad their own amuſe. 
ment. 5 


His Chaice in a tien of liſe adapted to common notions, and equal to 
common expectations; ſuch a ſtate as affords plenty and tranquill; ty, without 
excluſion of intellectual pleaſures. Perhaps no compoſition | in our language 


bas been oſtener peruſed than Pomfret's Choice. 


In his other poems there is an eaſy volubility; the pleaſure of ſmooth me- 


ire is aftorced to the ear, and the mind is not oppreſſed with ponderous or en- 
tangled with intricate ſentiment. He pleaſes many, and he who pleaſes many 


miſt have fine ſpecies of mecit. 
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* Tie was of. _ s College tlece, and, by An wane; regiſter, 3 20 © taken bis 
Poke, Ecco in 1054, and bus Maſter's tn 15: . N | 
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F the Farl of Dorſet the character has been drawn ſo largely and ſo ele- 
gantly by Prior, to whom he was familiarly known, that nothing can be 

"ode by a caſual hand; and, as its author is t generally dead, it would be 
uſeleſs othciouineſs to tranſcribe it. 


CH ARLES SACKVILLE was born January 24, 1637. Having been 

_ educated under a private tutor, he travelled into Italy, and returned a little 
before the Reſtoration. He was cholen into the firſt parliament that was 
called, for Eaſt Grinſtead in Suſſex, and ſoon became a favourite of Charles 


re Second; but undertock no publick employment, being too eager of 


the riotous ant licentious pleaſures which young men of high rank, who. 
aſpired to be * wits, at that time imagined themſelves intitled to in- 
dulge. 
One of thele frolicks has, 4 the induſtr; y of W nad, come down to 1 
Sackville, who was then Lord Buckhurſt, with Sir Charles Sedley and Sir 
Thomas Ogle, got drunk at the Cock in Bow- ſtreet by Covent-garden, and, 
going into the balcony, expoſed themſelves to the populace in very indecent 
poſtures. At laſt, as they grew warmer, Sedley ſtood forth naked, and ha- 
rangued the populace in ſuch profane language, that the publick indig- 
nation was awakened; the crowd altempted to force the door, and, being 
repulſed, drove in the periormers - with tones, and broxe the Wind os 5 of the 
houſe. 


For this miſdemeanor * vere indifted, and Sedley was Sed five hundred 


pounds : what was the ſentence of tie others is not known. Sedley employed 


Killizrew and another to procure a remiſſion from the king; but (mark 

the fricndſhip of the Giflulure !) they begged the fine for themſelves, and ex- 

acted it to the laſt groat. | 

Hh 1655, Lord Buckhurſt attended the Duke of Vork as a volunteer in che 
Du ach war; and was in the batt! < of June 3 3, when non uu Dutch ſhips 


were 
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were taken, fourteen others were deſtroyed, and Opdam the admiral, who en- 
gaged the Duke, was blown up beſide him, with all his crew. 

On the day before the battle, he is ſaid to have compoſed the celebrated 
ſong, T1 all yeu Ladies nw at land, with equal tranquillity of mind and promp- 
titude of wit. Seldom any ſpiendid ſtory is wholly true. I have heard from 
the late earl of Orrery, who was likely to have good hereditary intelligence, 
that Lord Buckhurſt had been a week employed upon it, and only retouched 
or finiſhed it on the memorable evening. But evea this, whatever: it may ſub⸗ 
tract from his facility, leaves him his courage. : 

He was ſoon after made a gentleman of the bedchamber, and ſent on | ſhort 
embaſſies to France. 

In 1674, the eſtate of his uncle James Cranfield, Earl of Middleſex, « came 
to him by its owner's death, and the title was conferred on him the year after. 
In 1677, he became, by the death of his father, Earl of Dorſet, and inherit- 
ed the eſtate of his family. 

In 1684, having buried kis firſt wiſe, ot the family of Bages, who left him 
no child, he ad a daughter of the Earl of —— celebrated both 
tor beauty and ie 

He received ſome favourable notice from King James ; bo ſoon found it 
neceſſary to oppoſe the violence of his innovations, and with ſome other Lords 


* 


5 appeared in Weſtminſter-hall to countenance the biſhops at their trial. 


As enormities grew every day leis ſuppertable, he ſound it neceſſary to con- 
cur in the Revolution. He was one of thoſe Lords who fat every day in coun- 
cil to preſerve the public peace, aiter the king's departure; and, what is not 
the moſt illuſtrious action of his life, was employed to conduct the princeſs | 
Anne to Nottingham with a guard, ſuch as might alarm the populace, as they 
paſſed, with falle apprehenſions of ker danger. Whatever end | may be deſign- | 
ed, there is always ſomething Ceſpicable in a trick. 
He became, as may be eaſily ſuppoſed, a favourite of King Wü who, 
the day after his acceſſion, made him lord chamberlain of the houſehold, and 
gave him afterwards the garter. He happened to be among thoſe that were 
toſſed with the King in an open boat ſixteen hours, in very rough and cold wea- 
ther, on the coaſt of Holland. His health after rards declined; and on Janu-, 
ary 19, 1505-6, he died at Bath. 

He was a man whoſe elegance and judgment were univer! erally confeſſ ed, and 
whoſe bounty to the mad and witty was generally known. Lo the indulgent 
affection of the pod Lord Rocheſter bore ample teſtimony in this remark; 1 
now not Bow. & it » but Lord Puckhuril may ds rohal he twill, yet is never in the 
Wr3ng. 

Tt ſuch a man attemoted poetry, we cannot wonder that his works were praiſ- 

ed. Dryden, whom, it Prior tells truth, he diſtin: zuiſhed by his beneficence, 
and who lavithcd his btzng:{bments on thoſe who arc not known to have fo well 


deſervcd 
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deſerved them, undertaking to produce authors of our on country ſuperior to 
| thoſe of antiquity, ſays, I weuld inſtance your Loraſpip in ſatire, and Shakſpeare 
in tragedy. Would it be imagined that, of this rival to antiquity, all the ſa- 
tires were little perſonal invectives, and that his longeſt compoſition was a * 
of eleven ſtanzas ? 
The blame, however, of this exaggerated praiſe falls on the encomiaſt, not 


upon the author; whoſe performances are, what they pretend to be, the effu- 
ſions of a man of wit; gay, vigorous, and airy. His verſes to Howard ſhew 


9 you _ of mind, ang his Derinda has been imitated * Pope. 
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KORO E STEPNEY, Al 1 the Stepneys of Pendigraf in 
| Pembrokeſhire, was born at Weſtminſter 1 in 1663. Of his father's con- 
0 * or fortune we have no- account. Having received the firſt part of his 


education at Weſtminſter, where he paſſed ſix years in the College, he went at 


nineteen to Cambridge * , where he continued a friendſhip begun at ſchool with 
Mr. Montague, aſterwards Earl of Halifax. They came to Landes together, 4 
and are ſaid to have been invited into publick life by the Duke of Dorſet. _ 


His qualifications recommended him to many foreign employments, ſo that 1 


his time ſeems to have been ſpent in negociations In 1692 he was ſent envoy 
to the Elector of Brandenburgh; ; in 1693 to the Imperial Court; in 1694 to 
the Elector of Saxony; in 1696 to the Electors of Mentz and Cologne, and . 
the Congreſs at Francſort ; ; in 1698 a ſecond time to Brandenburgh; in 1699 
to the King of Poland; in 1701 again to the Emperor; and in 1706 to the 
States General. In 1697 he was made one of the commiſhoners of trade. 
His life was buſy, and not long. He died in 1707; and is buried in Weſt- 5 
meniter Avbey, with this epitaph, which Jacob tranſcribed: 5 


HI. 8. * 
 Gronemws Srerugivs, Armiger, | 
Vir 
: Ob Ingenii acumen, 
Literarum Scientiam, 
Morum Suavitatem, 
Rerum Uſum, | 
Virorum Ampliſſimorum Conſuetudinem 
Linguz, Styli, ac Vitæ Elegantiam, 
Preclara Officia cum Britanniæ tum Europæ prefiita, 


. _ 


Sua 


„ He Was entered of Trauty College, a and took his Maſter's degree in 1689. H. | 
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Sua ætate multum celebratus, 
Apud poſteros ſemper celebrandus; 
Plurimas Legationes obiit 
Ea Fide, Diligentia, ac Felicitate, 
Ut Auguſtiſſimorum Principum 
Gulielmi & Annæ 
Spem in illo repoſitam 
Nunquam fefellerit, 
Haud raro ſuperaverit. 
Poſt longum honorum Curſum 
Brevi Temporis Spatio confe&um, 
Cum Naturz parum, Fame ſatis vixerat, 
Animam ad altiora aſpirantem placide efflavit. 


On the Left Hand, 


1 
Ex Equeſtri Familia Stepneiorum, | 
1 Pendegraſt, in Comitatu 
Pembrochienſi oriundus, 
Weſtmonaſlerii natus eſt, A. D. 1663. 
Electus in Collegium ys 
Santi Petri Weſtmonaſt. A. D. 1676. 
Sancti Trinitatis Cantab. 1682. 
| Confiltariorum quibus Commercii . 
Cura commiſſa eſt 1697 
Chelſeiæ mortuus, &, comitante 
Magna Procerum 
F requentia hue 2 1 


Ii is reported that the juvenile complains of Stepney JPY as 3 
| Blaſs. I know not whether his poems will appear ſuch wonders to the preſent 


age. One cannot always eaſily find the reaſon for which the world has fomc- 
times conſpired to ſquander praiſe. Tt is not very unlikely that he wrote very 
early as well as he ever wrote; and the performances of youth have many fa- 
| vourers, becauſe the authors yet lay no claim to publick honours, — are 
therefore not conſidered as rivals by the diſtribators of fame. e 


He apparently profeſſed himſelf a poet, and added his name to theſe of the 
bother wits in the verſion of Juvenal; but he is a very licentious tranflator, and 


does not recompenſe his neglect of the author by beauties of his own, In his 


or iginal poems, now and then, a happy line may perhaps be found, and now 
and then a ſnort compoſition may give pleaſure. But there is, in the whole, 


little either of the grace of wit, or the vigour of nature. 
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publick attention with a mode of u. riting new and unexpected. 


* * n 


JOHN PHILIPS was born on the zoth of December, 1676, at Bampton 


in Oxfordſhire; of which place his father Dr. Stephen Philips, archdea- 


con of Salop, was miniſter. The firſt part of his education was domeſtick, 


after which he was ſent to Wincheſter, where, as we are told by Dr. Sewel, 


| his biographer, he was ſoon diſtinguiſhed by the ſuperiority of his exerciſes; 
and, what is leſs eaſily to be credited, ſo much endeared himſelf to his ſchool- 


fellows by his civility and good-natufe, that they, without murmur or ill- 


will, faw him indulged by the maſter with particular immunities. It is related, 


that when he was at ſchool, he ſeldom mingled in play with the other boys, 9 


but retired to his chamber; where his ſovereign pleaſure was to ſit, hour after 
hour, while his hair Was combed by ſomebody, whoſe ſervice he found means 


to procure “. 


At ſchool he became acquainted with the poets ancient and modern, and fxed 


3 his attention particularly on Milton. 


In 1694 he entered himſelf at Chriſt- church; 1 hs at that time in a'the - 


higheſt reputation, by the trauſmi iſſion of Buſby's ſcholars to the care firſt of 
- Fell, and afterwards of Aldrich. Here he was diſtinguiſned as a genius eminent 


among the eminent, and for friendſhip particularly intimate with Mr. Smith, 


| the author of Phædra and Hippalytus. The profeſſion which he intended to 
follow was that of Phyſick; and he took much delight in natural hiſtory, 
olf which botany was his favourite part. 


His reputation was confined to his friends and to the tes; ; till about 
1703 he extended it to a wider circle by the Splendid Shilling, which ſtruck the 
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* Ifazc Voſlius relates that he alſo e delighted in having kis hair combed when he could have it” 
done by barbers or other perſons icilled in the rules of proſody. Of the paſſage that contains tlie 


ridiculous fancy, the following is a tramfation: * Many people take delight in the rubbing of 
Attheir limbs, and the combing of their hair, but theſe exerciſes would delight much more, if the 
„ ſervants at the baths, and of the berbers, were ſo ſkilful in this art, that they could expreſs an; 


„ meaſures with their fingers. 1 remember that more than once I have fallen into the hands oz 


men of this fort, who could imitate any meeſure of ſongs in combing the hair, ſo as ſomerimes 
_ * to exprels very intelligible Iambics. Trechees, DaQvls, &c. from wheuce there aroſe to me no 


mall delight.“ "See 135 Tratiſe De Foimatum cantu &: viiuur Rythmi, Oron, 1673. P. 62. H. 
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This performance raiſed him fo high, that when Europe reſounded with the 
victory of Blenheim, he was, probably with an occult oppoſition to Addiſon, 
employed to deliver the acclamation oi the Tories. It is ſaid that he would 
willingly have declined the taſk, but that his friends urged it upon him. It 
appears that he wrote this poem at the houſe of Nr. St. John. 
Blenbeim was publiſhed in 1705, The next year produced his greateſt 
work, the poem upon Cider, in two books ; which was received with loud 
praiſes, and continued long to be read, as an imitation of * irgil's Geargic, 
| which needed not ſhun the preſence of the criginal. 
He then grew probably more confident of his own abilities, and began __— 
1 a poem on the La/? Day; Aa ſubject on 1 no mind can hope to 
equal expectation, | ER | 
This work he did not live to finith ; [bis difca ſes, a flow conſumption and 
an aſthma, put a ſtop 10 his Fudics : ; and on Feb. 1 5, 1708, at the beginning | 
of his thirty-tlurd year, put an end to his life. He was buried in the cathe: 
dral of Herciord ; and Sir S:men Hurcaurt, aber en Lord Chancellor, gave 
him a monument in W eſtminſter Abbey. The inſcription at Weſtminſter waz 


written, as I have Heard, * Or. Atterbury, — — * to * 
Freind. 11 755 9 


5 5 "Uo Epitaph at I . 
5 JOHANNES. PHILIPS 


| Dom. 1708. 
Obüt 1 5 *. Feb. Anne Etat fur 32. 
Cujus 


Offa fi requiras, hanc Urnam inſpice ; 
Si ingenium neſcias, ipſius Opera conſule ; 
Si Tumulum deſideras, 4 

Templum adi Meſtmonaſterienſe : 
Qualis quantuſque Vir fuerit, 
Dicat elegans illa & preclara, 

5 Que cenotaphium ibi decorat, 
Inſcriptio. 1 
Quan interim erga Cognatos pius & offcioſus, 
Teſtetur hoc ſaxum _ 

A Mara PriLies Matre ipſius pientifſimi, 

55 D; Ai Filii Memoriz non ſine Lacry mis dicatum. 


H Found: at Wellminſicr : 


Herefordiæ conduntur Off Fa, 
Hoc in Delubro ſtatuitur Imago, 
Britanniam omnem pervaqgatur Fama 
TOHANNIS PHILIPS: 
Qui Viris bonis doctiſque juxta Charus, 
Immortale ſuum Ingenium, 


— * NM 
Aruchticlle 
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1 wultiplici excultum, 
Miro animi candore, 
a | __ Eximia morum ſimplicitate, 
Honeſtavir. 
Litterarum Amæœniorum ſitim, ch 
Quam Wintoniæ Puer ſentire ceperat, 
Inter Zdis Chriſti Alumnos jugiter explevit, 
2 In illo Muſarum Domicilio 
Præclaris Emulorum ſtudiis excitatus, 
r ſeribendi Magiſtris ſemper i intentus, 
Carmina ſermone Patrio compoſuit | 
A Grecis Latiniſque fontibus feliciter deduQa, 
- Romaniſque auribus omnino digna, 
Verſuum quippe Harmoniam 
Rythmo didicerat. 
Antiquo illo, libero multiformi _ 
Ad res ipſas apto prorſus, & attemperato, 
_ Non numeris in eundem fere orbem redeuntibus, 
Non Clauſularum ſimiliter cadentium es 
8 mn: 
Ui! in hoe laudis genere Mikono ſecundus, 
Primoque pœne Par. 
Res feu Tees ſeu Grandes, eu Medioeres 
Ornandas ſumſerat, 
| Noſquam, non quod decuit, 
Et videt, & aſſecutus eſt, 
8 8 quocunque Stylum verteret, 
| Fandi author, & Modorum artifex. 
Pius ft Hue, 
: | Aufolictt k tua Metrorum Lege diſcedere 
0 Poeſ Anglicanæ Pater, atque Conditor, enn 1 
8 0 2 Alterum tibi latus claudere, 
Votum certe Cineres, tuos undique Ripantium | 
Non dedecebit Chorum. 
1 „ 3 Haxcovxr Miles, 
VVV; Viri bene de ſe, de Litteris meriti 
N | | Quad viveret Fautor, 
Poſt Obitum pie memor, 
Hoc illi Saxum poni voluit. 
1 So STEPHANI, S. T. P. Archidiaconi 
Salop, Filius, natus eſt Bamptoniæ 1 
in agro Oxon. Dec. 30, 1670. 
Obiit Herefordiz, Feb. 15, 1708. 


Philips "re been always praiſed, without Bs as a man 0 . 
blameleſs, and pious; who bore narrowneſs of fortune without diſcontent, 


and tedious and painful malacies without impatience : beloved by thoſe that 
Vor. I, U knew 
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knew him, but not ambitious to be known. He was . not formed 
for a wide circle. His converſation 15 commended for its innocent galety, 
which ſeems to have flowed only among his intimates; for I have been told, 
that he was in company ſilent and barren, and employed only upon the pleaſures 
of his pipe. His addiction to tobacco is mentioned by one of his biographere, 
who remarks that in all his writings, except Bleubeim, he has found an oppor- 
tunity of celebrating the fragrant iume. In common lite he was probably one 
ef thoſe who pleaſe by not offending, and whoſe perſon was loved hecaule 
his writings” were admired. He died honoured and lamented, before any part 
Cf his reputation had withered, and bet ore his | man Si. 1 8 had diſgraced 
; Pim. 1 5 | 1 HE 
His v. orks are few. The Splendid + Sh illing has the uncommon merit of an 
original deſign, unleſs it may be thought 3 the ancient Centos. To 
5 degrade the {ounding words and ately conſtruction of Milton, by an applica- 
ien to the lowel! and motit trivial things, gratifies the mind with a momen- 
nary triumph over that grandeur v hich hitherto held its captives in admiration ; 
"the words and thing: are preſented with a new appearance, and novelty is al- 
* Ay grateful where it gives no pain. | 
u' the merit of ſuch perform ances begins and ends with the fic . . 
He that mould again adapt Milton's phraſe to the groſs incidents of common 
lite, and even adapt it with. more art, which would not be difficult, muſt yet 
expect but a {mall pait of the praiſe which Philips has obtained: he can only 
hope to be conſidered a5 the repeaterof a jeſt. 5 | 
Tb parody on Milton,“ fays Gildon, * is the only had n 
e of its author.“ This is a cenſure too dogmatical and violent. The poem 
of B/znheim was never denied to be tolerable, even by thoſe who do not al- 
Jow its ſupreme excellence. Tt is indeed the poem of a ſcholar, all ineapert of 
war; of a man who writcs books from books, and ſtudies the world in a col- 
lege. He ſeems to have formed his ideas of the field of Blexheim from the 
Wande ot the heroic ages, or the tales of chivalry, with very little comprehen- 
ion of the quaiities neceſſary to the compoſiion of a modern hero, which 
Addiſon has diſplayed with fo much propriety. He makes Marlborough behold 
at a diſtance the flaughter made by Tallard, then haſte to encounter and reſtrair 
him, and mow his way through ranks made headleſs by his ſword. 
lle imitates Milton's numbers indeed, but imitaces them very injudiciouſl. 
Delormity is eaſily copied; and whatever there is in Milton which the reader 
wilhes away, all that | i obfolcte, peculiar, or licentious, is azcumulated with 
gicat care by Philips. Milton's verſe was harmonious, in proportion to the 
g-ncral ſtate of our metre in Milton's age; and, if he had written after the 
improvements made by Dryden, it is reafonable to believe that he would have 
admitted a more pleaſing modulation of numbers into his work; but Philips fits 
down with a reſolution to make no more muſick than he ſound ; to want all 
that his matter wanted, though he fis very far from -havine what his mater 


had. 
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had. Thoſe aſpcrities, therefore, that are venerable in the Paraiiſe Loſt, are 
—\ ontempeidle i in the Blenbeim. 
There is a Latin ode written to his patron St. John, in return for a preſent 
of wine and tobacco, which cannot be paſſed without notice. [t | is gay and ele- 
gant, and exhibits ſeveral artful accommodations of claſſick expreſſions o new 
purpoſes. It ſeems better turned than the odes of Hannes“. 
To the poem on Cider, written in imitation of the Georgicks, may be given 


this peculiar praiſe, that it is grounded in truth; that the precepts which it 


contains are exact and juſt ; and that it is therefore, at once, a book of entertain- 
ment and of ſcience. This I was told by Miller, the great gardener and bo- 
taniſt, whoſe expreſſion was, that there were many books written on the _”=—_ m 


ad in proſe, which do nat contain ſo much truth as that poem. 
In the diſpoſition of his matter, fo as to interſperſe precepts relating to the 
"a of trees, with ſentiments more generally alluring, and in eaſy and 
graceful tranſitions from one ſubject to another, he has very diligently imitated 


| his maſter ; but he unhappily pleaſed himſelf with blank verſe, and ſuppoſed 
that the numbers of Milton, which imprels the mind with veneration, com- 
| bined as they are with ſubjects of inconceivable grandeur, could be ſuſtained 


by images which at moſt can rife only to elegance, Contending angels may 
15 ſhake the regions of heaven in blank verſe; but the flow of equal mcaſures, and 


the embelliſhment of rhyme, muſt recommend to our attention the | art — en- TE 


grafting, and decide the merit of the red/trea# and pearmain. _ 
What ſtudy could confer, Philips had obtained; but natural 1 can- 


| not be ſupplied. He ſeems not born to greatneſs and e evation. He is never 


lofty, nor does he often ſurpriſe with unexpected exce lence, but perhaps to 
his laſt poem may be applied what Tully ſaid of the work of Lucretius, that 
it is written with Mucn art, though © with few blazes of s genius. 7 5 


The ſollow ing fragment, written by Ea S:aith, upon ihe works of 
Philips, has been tranſcribed from the Bodleian manuſcripts. | 


ec A prefatory Diſcourſe to the poem on Mr. Philips, Ow. 2 character of 
Bis writings. To 


44 It i is altogether 8 ; equitable fome account ſhould hs given of thoſe a. 
have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their writings, as of thoſe who are renowned for 


_— 


g great actions. * is but reaſonable they, W ho contribute fo much to the immor- 


tality 


0 This * Lam willing to mention, hecaalo there ſeems to be an error in all che Printed copies, 


Al. ich is, I find, retained in the lat. They al reads 


Quam Grotiarum cura decentium 
O! O! labellis cui Venus inſidet. 


The author ptobably wrote, 


Quam Gratiarum cura decent;um Us 
Ornat; kabgilis zui Verve inſidet Dr. J. 
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tality of others, ſhould have ſome ſhare in it themſelves; and fince their ge- 
nius only is difcovered by their works, it is juſt that their virtues ſhould be 
recorded by their friends. For no modeſt men (as the perſon I write of was in 

perfection) will write their own panezyficks ; and it is very hard that they 
| ſhould go without reputation, only becauſe they the more deſerve it. The 
end of writing Lives is for the imitation of the readers. It will be in the power 
of very few to imitate the duke of Marlborough; we muſt be content with ad- 
miring his great qualities and actions, without hopes of following them. The 
private and ſocial virtues are more eaſily tranſcribed. The Life of Cowley is 
_ 19ore infiruftive, as well as more fine, than any we have in our language. 


And it is to be wiſhed, ſince Mr. Philips had ſo many of the good _ of 7 
that poet, that I had ſame of the abilities of his hiſtorian. 


The Grecian philoſophers have had their Lives written, their ern c XK 


mended, and their ſayings recorded. Mr. Philips had all the viriucs to which 
moſt of them only pretended, and all their | integrity without wy of their affcc- 


nation. ED 


The French are very iff to eminent men in this point ; not a learned man 
nor a poet can die, but all Europe muſt be acquainted with his accompliſhments. 
They give praiſe and expect it in their turns: they commend their Patru's and 
Molietes as well as their Condes and Turennes; their Pelliſons and Racines 
bave their elogies, as well as the prince whom they celebrate; and their poems, 
their mercuries, and orations, my their very gazettes, are filed with _ praiſes . 
of the learned. | | 5 
I am ſatisfied, had they : a Philips among them, and known how to value him; : 
pad they one of his learning, his temper, but above all of that particular ae 
of humour, that altogether new genius, he had been an example to their poets, 
and a ſubject of their panegyricks, and W ſet in n. with the an- 
ann to whom only he ought to ſubmit. | 


1 ſhall taerefore endeavour to do juſtice to his memory, ſince <a elſe + 


Fe it. And indeed I can aſſign no cauſe why fo many of his acquaintance 


{that are a5 willing and more able than myſelf to give an account of him) 
| ſhould forbear to celebrate the memory of one ſo dear to them, but only that 
they look upon it as a work entirely belonging to me. 1 
I Mall content myſelf with giving only a charaQer of the purfon and his 
writings, without meddling with the tranſactions of his life, which was alto- 
ther private: I ſhall only make this known obſervatic... of his family, that there 
Was ſcarce ſo many extraordinary men in any one. I have been acquainted with 
five of his brothers (of which three are ſtill living), all men of fine parts, yet all 
of a very unlike temper and genius. So that their fruitful mother, like the 
mother of the gods, ſeems to have produced a numerous offspring, all of dit- 
ferent though uncommon faculties. Of the living, neither their modeſty nor 


tne humour of the preſent age 1 me to Kan 95 the dend, I may uy 
_ ſomething. — 
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One of them had made the greateſt progreſs in the ſtudy of the law of na- 
ture and nations of any one I know. He had perfectly maſtered, and even im- 
proved, the notions of Grotius, and the more refined ones of Puffendorff. He 
could refute Hobbes, with as much ſolidity as ſome of greater name, and expoſe 
him with as much wit as Echard. That noble ſtudy, which requires the great- 
eſt reach of reaſon and nicety of diſtinction, was not at all difficult to him. 
"Twas a national loſs to be deprived of one who underſtood a ſcience ſo ne- 
ceſſary, and yet ſo unknown in England. I ſhall add only, he had the ſame 
| honeſty and ſincerity as the perſon I write of, but more heat: the former was 

more inclined to argue, the latter to divert: one employed his reaſon more; 
the other his imagination: the former had been well qualified for thoſe poſts, 
which the modeſty of the latter made him refuſe. His other dead brother 
would have been an ornament to the college of which he was a member. He 
had a genius either for poetry or oratory; and, though very young, compoſ- 


1 ed ſeveral very agreeable pieces. In all probability he would have wrote as 


_ finely, as his brother did nobly. He might have been the Waller, as the other 
was the Milton of his time. The one might celebrate Marlborough, the other 
his beautiful offspring. This had not been fo fit to deſcribe the actions of he- 
roes as the virtues of ana men. In a wand, he had been fitter for "y | 


bim. : 
This is all I think the to 5 of TY . 3 ſhall EYE to o himſelf 
and his writings; which I ſhall firſt treat of, becauſe 1 know * are cenſured | 
by ſome out of envy, and more out of ignorance. —=_ 
The Splendid Shilling, which is far the leaſt conſiderable, has the more ge- 
neral reputation, and he haps binders the character of the reſt. The ſtyle 
agreed ſo well with the burleſque, that the ignorant thought ic could become 
nothing elſe. Every body is pleafed with that work. But to judge rightly of 
the other, requires a perfect maſbery of poetry and cruiciſm, a Juſt contempt 


ol the little turns and witticiſms row in vogue, and, owe all, A a perfect un- 


derſtanding of poetical diction and deſcription. 
All that have any taſte of poetry will agree, that the great W is much 
to be preferred to the low. It: is much eaſier to make a great thing appear lit- 
tle, than a little one great : Cotton and others of a very low genius have done 
the former; but Philips, Garth, and Boileau, only the latter. 
1 paws in Miniature is every painters talent; but a piece for a a | 
where all the figures are en. carged, Vet proportioned to the ey e, ee a maſ⸗ 
ter's hand. 

It mui nul be more aecepradle hen the low burleſque, ern the i images 
of the latter are mean and filthy, and the language itſelf entirely unknown to 
all men of good breeding. The ſtyle of Billingigate would not make a very 

_ agrecable 


* 
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grceable figure at St. James's. A gentleman would take but little pleaſure in 
| he which he would think it hard to be accoſted in, or in reading words 
which he could not pronounce without bluſhing. The lofty burleſque is the 
more to be admired, becauſe, to write it, the author muſt be maſter of two of 
the moſt different talents in nature. A talent to find out and expoſe what i; 
ridiculous, is very different from that which is to raiſe and elevate. We muſt 
 1£ad Virgil and Milton for the one, and Horace and Hudibras for the other. 
Wie know that the authors of excellent comedies have often failed in the grave 
ſtyle, and the tragedian as often in comedy. Adniration and Laughter are ot 
ich oppoſite natures, that they are ſeldom created by the ſame perſon. The 
man of mirth is always obſerving the follies and weaknefles ; the ferious writer, 
the virtues or crimes of mankind; one is pleaſed with contemplating a beau, 
the other a hero: Even from the ſame object they would draw different ideas; 
Achilles would appear in very different lights to Therſites and Alexander. The 
one would admire the courage and greatneſs of his ſoul; the other, would i- 
dicule the vanity and raſhneſs of his tempe r. As the ſatyriſt ſays to Hanival : 


I curre per Alpes : | . CDS 
Vi pueris 2 & declamatio has. 7 | | „„ 


5 | The contrariety of ſtyle to the ſubject abs the more firovgly, becauſe : 

ir is more ſurpri ſing; the expeQation of the reader is pleaſantly deceived, who 
Expects an humble ſtyle from the ſubject, or a great ſubject from the ſtyle. . 
pleaſes the more univerſally, becauſe it is agrecable to the taſte both of the 

_ grave and the merry; but more particularly ſo to thoſe who have a reliſh of the 

beſt writers, ard the nobleſt fort of poetry. I ſhall produce only one paſſage 

Gut of this p Ct 1. which! 15 the mi fortune of his Galligaſkins : ; 


Me Gallizaſlins, w hich 13 ls withilood 
Ihe winter's fury and encroaching froſts, 
By time ſubd: 1.0 (u. hat v ill not time ſubdue ') 

Cc Vo; 
This i 15 1 pathetic al, and hows very Well the viciffitudes 01 ſuble nary 
things. The ret gocs on to a prodigious height; and a man in Greenland 
could hardly have made 2 more pathetick and terrihle complaint. is it not ſur- 


Priſing that the ſubject mould be fo mean, and the verſe ſo pompous; that the 


Healt things in his . 5 in a miccoſcope, ſhould grow great and formida- 
vie to the eye; Elpecially conſidering that, not underſtanding French, he had 
no model for his fe? ” that he ſhould have no wr: iter to imitate, and imſcif 
be inimitable? that he ſhould do all this before le was twen ty? at an age 
which is uſually 4 alcd with a glare 6) falle thuughts, little turns, and unnatural. 
fuſtian? at an age, at which Cowlcy, Drydcu, aud I had almoſt ſaid Virgil, 
were inconſidcrabie? to toon was bing im agination at its full itrength, his judge- 
ment ripe, and hi. amour Ct mplctc. e 


— 
— 
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„ . 
This poem was written for his own diverſion without any deſign of publi- 
cation. It was communicated but to mz - but ſoon ſpread, and tell ipto the 
hands of pirates. It was put out, vilely mangled, by Ben Bragge ; and impu- 
dently ſaid to be corrected by the author. This grievance is now-grown more epi- 
demical; and no man now has a right to his own thoughts; ; or a title to his own . 
writings. Xenophon anſwered the Perſian, who demanded his arms, © We 
have nothing now left but our arms and our valour; if we ſurrender the 
«+ one, how ſhall we make uſe of the other?“ Poets have nothing but their 
wits and their writings; and if they are plundered of the latter, I don't fee 
what good the former can do them. To pirate, and publickly own it, to pre- 
fix their names to the works they ſteal, to own and avow the theft, I believe, 
was never yet heard of but in England. It will found oddly to poſterity, that, 
in a polite nation, in an caleticnc age, under the direction of the mot wiſe, 
moſt learned, and moſt generous encouragers of knowledge in the world, the 
property of a mechanick "ſhould be bettet ſecured than chat of a ſcholar; that 
the pooreſt manual operations ſhould be more valued than the nobleſt products 
cf the brain; that it ſhovld be felony to rob a cobler of a pair of ſhoes, and 
rc crime to deprive the beſt author of his whole ſubſiſtence; that nothing ſhould _ 
make a man a ſure title to his own writings but the ſtupidity of them; that the 
works of Dryden ſhould meet with le encouragement than thoſe of his own, 
| Flecknoe, or Blackmore; that Tillotſon and St. George, Tom Thumb and 
| Temple, ſhould be ſet on an equal foot. This is the reaſon why this very Pa- 
per has been ſo long delayed; and while the moſt impudent and ſcandalous li- 
bels are publicly vended by the Pirates, this innoccnt work is forces to ſteal 
abroad as if it were a libel. 85 
Our preſent writers are by theſe wretches eoduced 1 to the ſame condition Vi ir- 
gil was, when the centurion ſeized on his eſtate. But I don't doubt but I car 
fin upon the Maxcenas of the preſent age, that will retrie eve them from it. 
But, whatever effect this piracy may have upon us, it contribured very much 
to the advantage of Mr. Philips; it helped him to a reputation, which he nei- 
ther deſired nor expeQed, and to the honour of being put upon a work of 
which he did not think himſelf capable ; but the event ſnewed his modeſt, 
And it was reaſonable to hope, that he, who could raiſe mc an ſubis ects fo high, 


mMaould ſtili be more elevated on greater themes ; ; that he, that could draw tuch 


noble ideas from a ſhilling, could not fail upon ſuch a ſubject as the duke ot 
| A lariborough, which es capable of heighteniag even the moſt low ant 1:5fling ge- 
nis. And, indeed, moit of the great works which have oye produced | in the. 
world have been owing leſs to the poet than the Natron. Xen of the greateſt 
genius are ſometimes lazy y, and want a ſpuc; . en m See and dare 
ture in publick; they certainly know their fac ts in the wort thro and ever 
their beſt things they are not ond of, becauſe the idea of Mh they ouglit te. 
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his work might be burnt, had not the ſame Auguſtus, that defired him to write 
them preſerved them from deſtruction. A ſcribling beau may imagine a Poet 
may be induced to write, by the very pleaſure he finds in writing ; but that is 
| ſeldom, when people are neceſſitated to it. I have known men row, and uſe 
very hard labour, for diverſion, which if they had been tied to, they would 
have thought themſelves very unhappy. | 
But to return to Blenheim, that work ſo much admired by ſome, and cen - 
ſured by others. I have often wiſhed he had wrote it in Latin, that he might 
be out of the reach of the empty criticks, who could have as little underſtood | 
his meaning in that language as they do his beauties in his own. 
Falſe criticks have been the plague of all ages; Milton himſelf, in 2 very 
_ polite court, has been compared to the rumbling of a wheel-barrow : he had 
ED been on the wrong ſide, and therefore could not be a your poet. And __ 5 
perhaps, may be Mr. Philips caſe. Os 0 
But I take generally the ignorance. of his 8 to be the Pee RY of 0 
their diſlike. People, that Wa, rmed their taſte upon the French writers, 
can have no reliſh for Philips: they admire points and turns, and confequently 
have no judgment of what is great and majeſtick : he mult look little in their 
eyes, when he ſoars ſo high as to be almoſt out of their view. I cannot there- 
fore allow any admirer of the French to be a judge of Blenheim, nor any who 


takes Bouhours for a compleat critick. He generally judges of the ancients by. 7 
5 the moderns, and not the moderns by the ancients; he takes thoſe paſſages of 


their own authors to be really ſublime which come the neareſt to it; he often 
calls that a noble and a great thought which is only a pretty and * one, and 
has more inſtances of the fublume « out of Ovid de Triſtibus, than he has out 


; of all Virgil. 


I ſhall allow, 8 only 4 to be judges of Phiti ps, who make the 
os ancients, and particularly Virgil, their ſtandard. 

But, before I enter on this ſubje&, 1 ſhall tir what is i tanks i in the 
Kyle of Philips, and examine what ought to be the ſtyle of heroick Poetry, 
_ ans next inquire how far he is come up to that ſtyle. . 
His ſtyle is particular, becauſe he lays aſide rhyme, and writes in 8 
2 and uſes old words, and frequently poſtpones the adjective to the ſubſtan- 
ire, and the ſubſtantive to the erb; and leaves out little particles, a, and 
the; her, and his; and uſes frequent appoſitions. No: let us examine, whe- 


| ther theſe alterations of ſtyle be niormable to the true ſublune. 
* 1 4 4. * | | 


5 2 WALSH, the ſon of Joſeph Walſh, Eſq. of Abberley in Wor- 
ceſterſhire, was born in 1663, as appears from the account of Wood: 
who relates, that at the age of fifteen he —_ in 1678, a e com- 1 
moner of Wadham College. 8 
He left the univerſity without a degree, and ad his ſtudies at Londen wo 

and at home ; that he ſtudied, in whatever place, is apparent from the effect; lot 

be became, in Mr. Dryden's opinion, the beſt critick in the nation. wh 

He was not, however, merely a critick or a ſcholar, but a man of faſhion, 

and, as Dennis remarks, oftentatiouſly ſplendid in his dreſs. He was likewiſe a 

member of parliament and a courtier, knight of the ſhire for his native coum y 
in ſeveral parliaments; in another the repreſentative of Richmond in Yorkſhire; 


and gentleman of the horſe to Queen Anne, under the duke of Somerſet. 


Some of his verſes ſhew him to have been a zealous friend to the Revolution; 
but his political ardotm did not abate his reverence or kindneſs for Dryden, to 
whom he gave a Diſſertation on Virgil's Paſtorals, in which, however ſtudicd, 


he diſcovers ſome ignorance of the laws of French verſification. 
| In 1703, he began to correſpond with Mr. Pope, in whom he diſcovered very 


; early the power of poetry. Their letters are written upon the paſtoral comedy 
| of the ltalians, and thoſe paſtorals which Pope was then preparing to publiſh. 
The kindneſſes which are firſt experienced are ſeldom forgotten. Lope al- 
ways retained a grateful memory of Walſh's notice, and mentioned him in one 
ct his latter pieces — thoſe that had encouraged his juvenile ſtudies. ” 


Granville the oolite, 
And hos Wal, would tell me I could write. 


In his Eſſay on Crate he had given him more ſplendid praiſe: and, in he 
opinion of his learned ——— facrrhced a little ct his Judgement to 
gratitude. | 

The time of his death I have not OP" It muſt have beg detu cen 


1707, when he wrote to Nope! ; and 1711, when Pope praiſed bim us 4s 5.7 
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The epitaph makes him forty-Gx years old: if Wood's account be right, he died 
in 170g. 

He is known more by his familiarity with greater men, than by any thing 
4 or written by himſelf. 


His works are not numerous. In proſe he wrote Eugenia, a defence of women ; 
which Dryden honoured with a Preface. 

Eſculapius, or the Hoſpital of Fools, publiſhed this his 1 = 
A collection of Letters and Poems, amorous and gallant, was publiſhed in the 
volumes called Dryden's Miſcellany, and ſome other occaſional pieces. 

To his Poems and Letters is * a very EO preface upon Epiſtolary 
Compoſition and Amorous Poetry. 


In his Golden Age reſtored, there wins ade; ol humour, white the facts 


: = were recent; but it now ſtrikes no longer. In his imitation of Horace, the 


firſt ſtanzas are happily turned, and in all his writings there are pleaſing paſ- | 


fages. He has however more T than vigour, and ſeldom riſes higher than 5 
io be pretty. 5 


DRYDPN. 


F the great poct whoſe life I am about to delineate, the curioſity which 
CY his reputation muſt excite, will require a diſplay more ample than can 
now be given. His contemporaries, however they reverenced his genius, lei- 


= his life unwritten 3 and nothing therefore can be known beyond what caſual 


by mention and uncertain tradition have ſupplied. 


JON DRY DEN wes born Auguſt 5 16 31, at Altwince near Oundle, 
the ſon of Eraſmus Dryden of Tichmerſh; who was the third ſon of Sir Eraſmus _ 
Dryden, Baronet, of Canons Aſhby. All theſe places are in Northampton- 
ſhire; but the original ſtock of the family was in the county of Huntingdon. =» 
He is reported by his laſt biographer, Derrick, to have inherited from his fa- 

| ther an eſtate of two hundred a year, and to have been bred, as was ſaid, an 
Anabaptiſt. For either of theſe particulars no authority is given. Such a for- 
tune ought to have ſecured him from that poverty which ſeems always to have : 
oppreſſed him; or, if he had waſted it, to have made him aſhamed of publiſh- 
ing his neceſſities. But though he had many enemies, who undoubtedly exa- : 


_ mined his life with a icrutiny ſufficiently malicious, I do not remember that he 


is ever charged with waſte of his patrimony.. He was indeed ſometimes re- 
proached for his firſt religion. 1 am theretore inclined to believe that Dercick's 
intelligence was partly true, z and partly erroneous. 1 
From Weſtminſter School, where he was inſlructed as one of the king's ſch. Mars ; 
by Dr. Buſby, whom he long after continued to reverence, he was in 1650 
elected to one of the Weſtminſter ſcholarſhips at Cambridge“. | 
Of his ſchool performances has appeared only a poem on the death of L ord 
Haſtings, compoſed with great ambition of ſuch conceits as, notwithſtanding 
the reformation begun by Waller and Denham, the example of Cowley ttilt 
kept in reputation. Lord Haſtings died of the ſmall-pox; and his poet has 
made of the puſtules firſt roſebuds, and then gems; at laſt exa] ts them! into ſtars; 


and 1 
5 No 


1 He weut off to Trinity College, and was admit:ed toa Batchelor's Degree in 1653. II. 
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No comet need foretell his change drew on, 
Whoſe corps might ſeem a conſtellation. 


At the univerſity he does not appear to have been eager of poetical diſtinction, 
or to have laviſhed his early wit either on fictitious ſubjects or public occaſions, 
He probably conſidered that he who purpoſed to be an author, ought firſt to be 
| a ſtudent. He obtained, whatever was the reaſon, no fellowſhip in the College. 
Why he was excluded cannot now be known, and it is vain to gueſs; had he 
thought himſelf injured, he knew how to complain. In the life of Plutarch he 


| mentions his education in the College with gratitude ; but, in a prologue a at 
: Oxford, be has theſe lines: 


Oxford to him a dearer name ſhall be 

Than his own mother-univerſity ; 

Thebes did his rude unknowing youth engage; 
He chooſes Athens f in his riper age. 


Ito was not till the death of Cromwe!l, in 165 58, that he became a public can- 
didate for fame, by publiſhing Heroic Stanzas on the late Lord Protector; which, 
compared with the verſcs of Sprat and Waller on the ſame * were ſuf⸗ 
5 ficient to raiſe great expectations of the riſing poet. 

When the king was reſtored, Dryden, like the other panegyriſts of uſurpa- 
tion, changed his opinion, or his prof eſſion, and publiſhed As TREA RTDUx, 


= 2 poem on the boppy reſtoration and return * his * 1 2 * Charles 5 
tbe Second. 5 


The reproach of er was, on this occaſi on, fiend with "4 num- 
bers, that it produced neither hatied nor diſgrace! if he changed, he changed 5 

with the nation. It Was, however, not — 7 e when his reputation 

” raiſed him enemies. | 


The ſame year he praiſed the new king i in a \ ſecond poem « on his reſtorati ion. 
bs 10 the As r REA was the line, 


An horrid ftlineſs firſt ; invades the ear, = 
_ And in that ſilence we a tempeſt fear. 


tor wh cls he was perſecuted with perpetual ridicule, perhaps with more tnan 
was dcterved. Silence is indeed mere privation; and, fo conſidefed, cannot in- 
ade; hut privation likewiſe certainly is dar#reſs, and probably cold; yet poetry 
has never been refuſed the right of aſcribing effects cr agency to them as to po- 
 fitive powers. No man (cruples io ſay that darkneſs hinders him from his work; 
or that cold has killed the plants. Death is alfo privation ; yet who has made 
any difficulty of aſſigning to Death a dart and the power of ſtriking ? 
In ſettling the order of his works there is ſome difficulty; for, even when 
they are important enough to be formally offered to a patron, he does not con- 
monty date his dedication; the time of writing and publiſhing is not always the 


ſamae; nor can the firſt editions be eaſily found, if Even from them could be 
_ ©-rained the — nnn. 


The 
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The time at which his firſt play was exhihited is not certainly known, becauſe 
it was not printed till it was ſome years afterwards altered and revived; but ſince 
the plays are ſaid to be printed in the order in which they were written, from the 
dates of ſome, thoſe of others may be inferred ; and thus it may be collected 
that in 1663, in the thirty-ſecond year of his life, he commenced a writer for 
the ſtage; compelled undoubtedly by neceſſity, for he appears never to have 
loved chat exerciſe of bis genius, or to have much pleaſed himſelf with his own 
dramas. 

Of the ſtage, ako 1 1. once invaded it, te kept poſſeſſion for many 
years; not indeed without the competition of rivals who ſometimes pre- 
vailed, or the centure of criticks, which was often poignant and often juſt ; but 

with ſuch a degree of reputation as made him at leaſt ſecure of beg. heard, 

| whatever might be the final determination of the publick. 
lis firſt piece was a comedy called the Wild Gallant. He began with o 
happy auguries; tor his performance was ſo much diſapproved, that he was 
compelled to recall it, and change it from its imperfe& ſtate to the form in 
which it now appears, and which is yet ſufficiently detective to vindicate the 
- eriticks. 5 
I wiſh that there were no 2 ity of following the . of his Wel 
0 fn or tracing the meanders of his mind through the whole ſeries of his dra- 


matick performances; it will be fit, however, to enumerate them, and to take 
_ eſpecial notice of thoſe that are diſtinguiſhed by any peculiarity, intrinſick or 


' concomitant; for the compoſition and fate of eight and tw ny dramas include 
too much of a poetical life to be omitted. _ 

In 1664 he publiſhed the Rival Ladies, which he * to the earl of 

Orrery, a man of high reputation both as a writer and a ſtateſman. In this 
play he made his 27 of dramatick rhyme, which he defends in his dedica- 
tion, with ſufficient certainty of a enn. brag 3 for A himſelf was 
a writer of rhyming tragecies. | 
He then joined with Sir Robert Howard in the India an Queen, 2 . in 
an chyme. The parts which either of them wrote are not diſtinguiſhed. 
The Indian Emperor was publiſhed in 1667. It is a tragedy in rhyme, in- 

tended for a ſequel to Howard's Indian Queen. Ot this connection notice was 
given to the audience by printed bills, diſtributed at the door; an expedient 
| ſuppoſed to be ridiculed in the Rehearſal, when Baves tells how many reams he 
has printed, to inſtill into the audience ſome conception of his plot. 
In this play is the deſcription of Night, which ”_ has made famon; by 
preferring it to thoſe of all other poets. _ 

The practice of making tragedies in rhyme was introduced ſoon after the 
Reſtoration, as it fecms | by the earl of Orrery, in compliance with the opinion 
of Charles the Second, who had formed his taſte by the French theatre; and 
Dryden, who e, and wade no ae of declaring that he wrote only to 


_ pleaſe, 
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pleaſe, and who perhaps knew that by his dexterity of verſification he was more 


likely to excell others in rhyme than without it, very readily adopted his 
maſter's preference. He therefore made rhyming tragedies, till, by the preva- 


fence of manifeſt propriety, he feems to have grown aſhamed of my them 


any longer. | | 
To this play is pref ed a very vehement defence of dramatick rhyme, in con- 


ba of the preface to the Dale of Lerma, | in n Sir Robert Howard 
Daa cenſured' it. 


In 1667 he publiſhed Annus Mirabilis, the Year of Wonders, which may bs | 


biotin one of his moſt elaborate works. 


It is addreſſed to Sir Robert Howard by a letter, which i is not wt a de- 


dication; and, writing to a poet, he has interſperſed many critical obſervations, 


of which ſome are common, and ſome perhaps ventured without much conſi- 


eration. He began, even now, to exerciſe the domination of conſcious genius, 


. by recommending his own performance: © I am ſatisfied that as the Prince and 


** General [Rupert and Monk] are incomparably the beſt ſubjects I ever had, 


* % what I have written on them is much better than what 1 have per- 
formed on any other. As I have endeavoured to acorn my poem with noble 


e thoughts, ſo much more to expreſs thoſe thoughts with elocution.“ 


It is written in quatrains, or heroick ſtanzas of four lines: a meaſure TTY N 
5 be had learned from the Gondibert of Davenant, and which he then thought the 


moſt majeſtick that the Englith language affords. Of this ſtanza he mentions 


_ _ the encumbrances, encreaſed as they were by the exactneſs which the age re- 
quired. It was, throughout his life, very much his cuſtom to recommend his 

| works, by repreſentation of the difficulties that he had encountered, without 
8 2ppearing to have fuſhciently conſidered, that where there | is no * there 


4 is no praiſe. 


There ſeems to bei in the conkeld of Sie Robert * ard and aa amd 
each other, ſomething that is not now eaſily to be explained. Dryden, in his 


 Eecication to the ear] of Orrery, had defended dramatick rhyme ; and Howard, 


in the preface to a collection of plays, had cenſured his opinion. Dryden vin- 


dicated himſelf in his Dialogue on Dramatick Poetry; Howard, in his preface 
| to the Duke of Lerma, animadverted on the Vindication ; and Dryden, in a 


| Preface to the Indian Emperer, replied to the Animadverſions with great aſpe- 
rity, and almoſt with contumely. The dedication to this play is dated the year 
in which the Aunns Mirabilis was publiſhed. Here appears a ſtrange inconſiſ- 


Aency 5 but Lavghaine aſtords {ome help, by relating that the anſwer tv toward 
as not publiſhed in the firit edition of the play, but was added when it was af- 
icrwards re-prinicd ; 3 and as the Dute of Lerma did not appar tili 1668, the 

ame car in in which the dialogue was publiſhed, there was time enough for en- 
mity to grow up between authors, who, writing both for thc theatre, were na- 
eural'y rivals. 


He 
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He was now ſo much diſtinguiſhed, that in 1668 he ſucceeded Sic William 
Davenant as poet-lqureat. The ſalary of the laureat had been raiſed in favour 
of Jonſon, by Charles the Firſt, from an hundred marks to one hundred pounds 
2 year, and a tierce of wine; a revenue in thoſe days not inadequate to the 
conveniences of life. 

The ſame year he publiſhed his Ea on ia Poetry, an elegant and 
inſtructive dialogue, in which we are told by Prior, that the principal character 
is meant to repreſent the duke of Dorſet. This work ſeems to have given 
Addiſon a model for his Dialogues u * Medals. 
Secret Love, or the Maiden Queen, (1668) is a . 1 4. preface 

he diſcuſſes a curious queſtion, whether a poet can judge well of his own, pro- 

ductions? and determines very juſtly, that, of the plan and diſpoſition, and al! 
that can be reduced to principles of ſcience, the author may depend upon his 
oun opinions; but that, in thoſe parts where fancy predominates, ſelf-love max 
auaſily deceive. He might have oblerved, that what is good only becaule it 
pleaſes, cannot be pronounced good till it has been found to pleaſe. 
Sir Martin Marr-all (1665) is a comedy, publiſhed without preface or dediea- 
tion, and at firſt without the name of the author. Langbaine charges it, like 
moſt of the reſt, with plagiariſm; and obſerves that the ſong is tranſlated from 
i V oiture, allowing however that both the ſenſe and meaſure are exactly obſerved. | 
| The Tempeſt (1670) is an alteration of Shakſpeare's play, made by Dry den in 
- conjunction with Davenant, whom,” ſays he, I found of ſo quick a fancy, 
_ & that nothing was propoſed to him in which he could not ſuddenly produce a 
thought extremely pleaſant and ſurpriſing ; and thoſe firſt thoughts of his, 
| * contrary to the Latin proverb, were not always the leaſt happy, and as his 
fancy was quick, fo likewiſe were the products of it remote and new. He 


3 © borrowed not of any W and his 1 OR were ſuch as could not ea * 


enter into any other man.“ 


The effect produced by the conjunction of theſe two + ome minds was, 
| that to Shakſpeare's monſter Caliban is added a ſiſter-monſter Sycorax ; and a 
woman, who, in the original play, had never ſeen a man, is in * brought 
acquainted with a man that had never ſeen a woman. 
About this time, in 1673, Dryden ſeems to have had his quiet much diſturbed 
by the ſuccels ot the Empreſs of Morocco, a tragedy written in rhyme by Elkanah 
Seti e; 3 which was ſo much applauded, as to make him think his ſupremacy ot 
reputation in ſome danger. Settle had not only been proſperous on the ſtage, 
but, in the confidence of ſucceſs, had publiſhed his play, with ſculptures and a 
preface of defiance. Flere was one offence added to another; and, for the laſt 
blaſt of inflammation, it was acted at Whitehall by the court-ladies. 
Dryden could not now repreſs theſe emotions, which he called indignation, 
and others jealouſy 5 but wrote upon the play and the dedication ſuch criticiſm 
a5 Mali. Han imparier e could Pour Out in * alle. | | | 
Of. 


N 
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Of Settle he gives this character.“ He's an animal of a moſt deploreg 
s underſtanding, without converſation. His being is in a twilight of ſenſe, and e 
6 ſome glimmerings of thought, which he can never faſhion into wit or Eng- 
* liſh. His ſtyle is boiſterous and rough-hewn, his rhyme incorrigibly lewd, 
* and his numbers perpetually harſh and ill- ſounding. The little talent which 
(he has, is fancy. He ſometimes labours wi a thought ; but, with the pud- 
der he makes to bring it into the world, 'tis commonly ſtill- born; fo that 
* for want of learning and clocution, he will never be able to expreſs * ching +. 
either naturally or juftl; !? ? | 

This is not very decent; yet this is one of the pages in which criticiſm prevail 
over brutal fury. He proceeds: He has a heavy hand at fools, and a great 


4 felicity in writing nonſenſe for them. Fools they will be in ſpite of him. 
His King, his two Empreſſes, his villain, and his ſub-villain, nay his hero, 
on have all a certain natural caſt of the father—their folly was born and. * => 


* them, and ſomething of the Elkanah will be viſible.” 


This is Dryden's general declamation; I will not withhold from the render 4 2 


particular remark. Having gone through the firſt act, he ſays, To conclude 
this act with the moſt rumbling piece of nonſenſe ſpoken yet, 


e To flattering lightning our feign'd ſmiles conform, 
Which back'd with thunder do but gild a ſtorm.” 


45 Conform a | fnite to lightning, make a ſmile imitate lightning, nod fattering PIR 


ning. lightning ſure is a threatning thing. And this lightning muſt gild a 3 


ferm. Now if | muſt conform by ſmiles to lightning, then my ſmiles muſt | 
4 gild a ſtorm too: to gild with ſmiles is 4 new invention of gilding. And gild a 
4 ſtorm by being backed with thunder. Thunder is part of the ſtorm; ſo one | 
« part of the ſtorm mult help to gil another part, and help by backing; as ifa 
man would gild a thing the better for being backed, or having a load upon his 
back. So that here is gilding by conforming, ſmiling, lightning, backing, and 
0 thundering.. The whole is as if I ſhould ſay thus, I will make my counterfeit 
_ * ſmiles look like a flattering ſtone-horſe, which, being backed with a trooper, 
does but gild the battle. 1 am miſtaken if nonſenſe is / not here pretty thick 
< ſown. Sure the poet writ theſe two lines aboard ſome ſmack in a Room, and 
being ſea-lick, ſpewed up a good lump of clotted nonſenſe at once.” 
Here is perhaps a ſufficient ſpecimen ; but as the pamphlet, though Dryden' „ f 
5 bas never been thought worthy of republication, and | is not cally to be found, 
it may * curioſity | to quote it more largely. 


Whene'er the OTA | 
He no ſeverer a damnation needs, 
That dares pronounce the ſentence of her death, 
Than the infection that n that breath. 


| « That attends that breath .— The poet is at FARE again; breath can never | 
_—— him; and here he brings in a breath that muſt be infectious with pro- 
I nouncing 


AE 0 hs 
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* nouncing a fentence ; and this ſentence is not to be pronounced tin the con- 
demned party bled; ; that is, ſhe muſt be exccnted firit, and ſentenced after; 
and the pranotnciug of this ſentence will be intfectious; that is, others will 
an catch the diſeaſe ot that ſentence, and this intecting of others will torment a 
% man's ſelf. The whole is thus; «hen Me bleeds, hoy ne et no greater he [or 
% torment to thyſe lf, than injecting sf others by fronten. ings a ſentence uhon her. 


| 6. What hodge-podge does he mac: here! Never was Dutch grout fuch clog- 
„ging, thick, indigeilivle fluff. But this is but a tolle to lay — domach, 'Y 
v2 thall have a more piemiful meſs pre fently. 


6 Now to dich up the poet's bruth, that I 1 romi ed: 


For when we're dead: and our freed ſou!s enlar gd, 

Of nature's groſſer 3 we're diſcharg'd, 

Then gently, as a happy lover's ſign, 

Like wandring meteors through the air we'll ly, 

And in our airy walk, as ſubtle gueſts, 

We'll ſteal into our cruel! fathers breaſts, 
There read their ſouls, and track each paſſion's ſphere : 
| See how Revenge moves there, Ambition here. 

And in their orbs view the dark characters 

Of fieges, ruins, murders, blood and wars. 

We'll blot out all thoſe hideous draughts, and write 
Pure and white forms; then with a radiant light 
Their breaſts encircle, till their paſſions be 
Gentle as nat ure in its infancy: : 

Till ſoften'd by our charms their 3 ecaſe, £ 
Aud their revenge reſolves into a peace. 

Thus by our death their quarrel ends, 

Whom living we made foes, dead we'll make 8 


a, « If thi is be not a very liberal meſs, Iwill refer myſelt to the flomach of any 5 


„moderate gnctt. And a rare meſs it is, far excelling any Weſtminſter white- 
0 1 It is a kind of gibblet porridge, made of the gibvlets of a couple of 


„gung &-ele, ſtodged full ot meteors, arbs, ſoheres, track, hideous dranghts, 


Ba lar characters, . ar ms, and radiant lights, de! ſigned not only to pleaſe : 


& appetite e, and indulge luxury; but it is allo phyſical, being an approved medi- 
** cine to purge choler: for it is propourded ty Mo. ens, as a receipt to cure their 


0 fathers of their choleric humo: urs: and, were it written in characters as bar- 
„ harous a the words, might very well paſs for a doctor's bill. To conclude, 


* it is porridge, 'i, a receipt, 'tis a pig with a pudding in the belly, 'tis I know | 
* not what; tor, certainly, never any ons that pretended to write ſenſe, had the 


© impudence before to put fuch ftuff as this into the mouths of thole that were 


© to (peak it before an audience, whem he did not take to be all fools ; and after 


+ thit to print it too, and expoſe it to the ecamna. ion of the wor id. But let 


* us ſce, v hat we can make of this ſtuff: 
For when we're dead; and our free 4 foul: enlarg'd— 


Yor. I. — — EE A re ca ee Le Ae ana «« Here 


. 


« Here he tells us what it is to be dead; it is to have cur Freed ſouls ſet free. 


No if to have a ſoul ſet free, is to be dead, then to have a freed foul ſet free, 
8 0 have a dead man die. 


| Then gentie, as a happy lover's figh— 


ec They two like one 1 oh, and that one ſigh like two wandering me", 8 
f hall fly through the air—= _ 
08 That i 18, they ſball mount above like falling ſtars, or elſe they ſhall ſkip 


* like two Jacks with lanthorus, or Will with a wifp, and Madge with a candle.“ 


Ard in their airy walk fßeal inte their crael fathers breaſts, like ſubtle gueſts. So 

* that their Fathers breaſts mult be in an airy walk, an airy walt of a flier. And 

there they will read their fer!s / and track the ſpheres of their paſſions. That is, 

* thete w alking fliers, Jack 
* and fall a reading ſouls, and put on his pumps and fall a tracking of ſphere: : 

'& ſo that he will read and run, walk and fly at the ſame time! Oh! Nimble 

| 5 Jack. Then he wil fee, how revenge here, how ambition there — The birds will 
e hop about. And then View the dark characters of freges, ruins, murders, blond, 


Di. ec and wars, in their orbs : Track the characters to their forms! Oh! rare ſport © 
5 * for Jack. Never was place fo full of game as theſe breaſts! You cannot 
J "Mt ſtir but fluſh a ſphere, ſtart a character, or unkennel an ob: 


Settle's is ſaid to have been the firſt play embelliſhed with ſculptures; hk 


_ ornaments ſeem to have given poor Dryden great diſturbance. | He cries how- | 


ever to eaſe his pain, by venting his malice in a parody. 5 


3 a 


th a lanthorn, & c. will put on his ſpectacles, 


© The poet has not only been fo impudent to expoſe all this tus, bur "Ip ar- D 


4 rogant to defend it with an epiſtle; like a ſaucy booth- -keeper, that, when 

* he had put a cheat upon the people, would wrangle and fight with any that 

15 ce would not like it, or would offer to diſcover it; tor which arrogance our poet 

- receives this correction; and to jerk him a little the ſharper, I will not tranſ- 

© poſe his verſe, but by the help of his own words 1 ſenſe, chat, 
" by my ſtuff, people may judge the better what his i is, 


Great Boy, thy tragedy and ſculptures done 


From preſs, and plates in fleets do homeward come: 
„And in ridiculous and humble pride, | 


Their courſe in ballad- ſingers baſkets guide, 
Whoſe greaſy twigs do all new beauties take, 
From the gay ſhews thy dainty ſculptures make. 
Thy lines à meſs of rhy yming nonſenſe yield, 
AM ſenfelels tale with e faſtian ſill'd. 
„No grain of ſcuſe does in our line appear, 
Thy words big bulks of boiſterous bombaſt bear- 
4% With noiſe ther } . mene aud from players mouths rebou..s. 
M V he bw the: Cr. ko Fes Cauce do thy words empty ſound 5 


0 


* B 
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„ ͤ thee infoir'd the rumbling verſes roll, 
« As if that rhyme and bombaſt lent a foul : 
| | And with that ſoul they ſeem taught duty too, 
6 . To huffing words does humble nonſenſe bow, 
1 « Ag if it would thy worthleſs work enhance, 
% To th' loweſt rank of fops thy praiſe advance; | 
% To whom, by inſtinct, all thy ſtuff is dear; „ | : 
— Their loud claps echo to the theatre. e 1 
„From breaths of fools thy commendation ſpreads, 
Fame fin; s thy praiſe with mouths of logger-head?.. 
„With wide and laughing each thy fuſtian greets, | 
„is clapt by quires of empty-headed cits, 
«© Who have their tribute {-nt, and homage given, 
Be men in Oy: fend "_ noiſe to heaven. | 


« Thus I have danbed hirn with his own n puddle : and now we are come from 
« aboard his dancing, making, rebcunding, breathing fleet; and as if we has 
landed at Gotham, we mect nothing but tools and nonſenſe.” : ; 
Such was the criticiſm to which the genius of Dryden could be reduced, be- 
tween rage and terrour; rage with little provocation, and terrour with littte 
5 danger. To ſes the higheſt minds thus jevelled with the meaneſt, may produce 
ſome ſolace to the conſcicuſneſa of weakneſs, and ſome mortification to the 
pride of wiſdom. ut ler | it be remembered, that minds are not levelled in thei? 
powers but when they ate firſt levelled in their deſires. Dryden — Settle | 
= bad both placed their happineſs in the claps of multitudes. 7 „ 
An Evening's Love or the Meck Aflraleger, a comedy (1671), is e ta, 


„ 


the illuſtrious duke of Newcaſtle, . Ke he courts by <uing to his praiſes thoſe 


of his lady, not only as 2 lover but a partner of his Rudies. Id is unpleaſing to 
think how many names, once celebrated, arg unte forgotten. Ot Nene 
works nothing is now known but his treatiſe on her- eman! io. En 


The Preface ſeems very ela borately written, and contains 3 many v juſt remarks : 
on the Fathers of the Eng gliſn drama. Shakſpeare's plots, he ſays, ar2 in the 
hundred novels of Ciathis 1 ; tnoſe of Beaumont and Fletcher in Spanith Stories: 
Jonſon only made them for himſelf His criticiſms upon tragedy, comedy, ant 
farce, are judicicus and protound. He endeavours to deſend the e i Oi 
ſome-ef his comedies | by the example of former writers; witch is only to Cs 
that he was not the firſt nor perhaps the great teſt oſſender. Againſt thoſe tha at 
en him of plagiariſm he alleges a favourable exprefion of the king: He 
* ly defired that they, who accuſe me of theits, would ſical him plays Ln Ke! 
e mine;” and then relates how muc! h labour he | ends in ting for the e Engi tit 
age what he borrows from others. | 
| Tyrannick Lage, 5 CV eee , (1 1672), Was another trage Gy. in rhyme, | 
conſpicuous tor many | paſiages of Uren zth and el legance, and many Oft emp.y 
noiſe and rid:cu! dus carlulence, Thie rants of Mlasimin have been always the 


| 2 i 
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ſport of criticiſm; and were at length, if 5 own confeſſion may be crſted, 
the ſhame of the writer. 
Of this play he takes care to let the reader Jew, that it was extend and 
_ written in ſeven weeks. Want of time was often his excuſe, or _ * 
neſs of time was his private boaſt in the form of an apology, 

5 It was written before the Odnqueſt of Granada, but. publiſhed after it. The de. 
ſigu is to recommend piety. ** I conſidered that pleaſure was not the only end : 
* of poeſy, and that even the inſtruQions of morality were not ſo wholly the 
e buſineſs of a poet, as that precepts and examples of piety were to be omitted; 

f for to leave that employment altogether to the clergy, were to forget that re- 
© ligion was firſt taught in verſe, which the lazineſs or dullneſs of ſucceeding _ 
5 © prieſthood turned afterwards into proſe,” 7 hus fookſhl) by could 88 Vie, . 
x rather than not ſhew his malice to the parſe "nn | 
The two parts of the Conqueſt of Granada (167 2) are - written n a ſeem - 
ing determination to glut the publick with dramatick wonders; to exhibit in its 


| Higheſt elevation a theatrical meteor of incredible love and impoſſible valour, 


and to leave no room for a wilder flight to the extravagance of poſterity. All 
the rays of romantick heat, whether amorous or warlike, glow-in Almanzor 5 
dy a kind of concentration. He is above all laws; he is exempt from all re 
ſtraints; he ranges the world at will, and governs wherever he appears. He 
flights without enquiring the cauſe, and loves in ſpight of the obligations. of juſ. 
tice, of rejection by his miſtreſs, and of prohibition from the dead. Yet the 
ſcenes are, for the moſt part, delightful; they exhibit a kind of illuſtrious de- 
_ pravity, and majeſtick madneſs, ſuch as, if it is ſometimes deſpiſed, 1s often 1 te- 
verenced, and in which the ridiculous is mingled with the aſtoniſhing. 
In the Epilogue to the ſecond part of the Conqueſt of Granada, Dryden i in- 
dulges his favourite pleaſure of diſcrediting his predeceſſors; and this Epilogue 
| he has defended by a long poſtſcript. He had promiſed a ſecond dialogue, in 
which he ſhould more fully treat of the virtues and faults of the Engliſh poets, 
who have written in the dramatick, epick, or lyrick way. This promiſe was 
never formal 7 performed ; but, with reſpect to the dramatick writers, he has 
Siven us in his prefaces, and in this poſtſcript, ſomething equivalent: but his 
purpoſe eing to exalt himſelf by the compariſon, he own faults Ane. 
and only praiſes excellence in general terms. 
A play thus written, in pcoteſſed defiance of 8 ally drew 
- upon ittelf the vultures of the theatre. One of the criticks that attacked it 
was Martin Ci:ffurd, to whom Sprat addreſſed the Life of Cowley, with ſuch 
veneration of his critical powers as might naturally excite great expectations of 
inſtructions from his remarks. But let honeſt credulity beware of receiving 
characters from contemporary wryers. Ciiford's remarks, by the favour of 
Dr. Percy, were at laſt obtained; and, that no man may ever want them mores 
} wil extract enough ts ſatisfy ail reaſonable deſite 
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In the firſt Letter his obſervation 15 only general : : © You do live,” ſays he, 
„ in as much ignorance and darkneſs as you did in the womb : your writings 
e are like a Jack-of-all-trade's ſhop ; they have a variety, bu nothing of value; 

c andif thou art not the dulleſt piant-animal that ever the earth produced, all 

« that | have converied with are ſtrangely miſtaken in thee.” 

In the ſecond he tells him tht Aimanzor is not more copied from Achilles 
than from arcient Piſtol. “ But J am,“ ſaid he, « ſtrangely miſtaken if I have 
e not ſeen this very Almanzor of yours in ſome diſguiſe about this town, and 
« paſſing under another name. Pr'ythee tell me true, was not this Huffcap 
once the Indian Emperor; ard at another time did he not call himſelf Maxi- 
& min * Was not Lzndaraza once called Almeria? I mean under Montezuma 
| * the Indian Emperor. I proteſt and vow they are either the fame, or ſo alike 
c that cannot, from my hear*, diſtinguiſh one from the other. You are there- 
4 fore a ſtrange unconſcionable thief ; thou art not content to Real from others, 

but doſt rob thy poor wretched ſelf too 

Now was Settle's time to take his revenge. He 3 indication of his 

own lines ʒ ; and, if he is forced to yield any thing, makes repriſals upon his 

enemy. = YU ſay that his an ſwer is equal to the cenſure, is no high commenda- 
tion. T o expoſe Dryden's method of analyſing his expreſſions, he tries the 


game experiment upon the ſame deſcription of ihe ſhips in the Indian Emperor, 


i of which however he does not deny the excellence; but intends to ſnew, that 
by ſtudied miſconſtruction every thing may be equally repreſented as ridiculous. 
After fo much of Dryden s elegant animadverſions, juſtice requires that ſome- 

| thing of Settle's ſhould be exhibited. The following obſervations a are therefore | 
extract ted from a quarto pamphlet of ninety five pages: 

_ « Fate after him below with pain did move, 
And victory could ſcarce keep pace above. 


© Theſe two lines, if he can ſhew me any ſenſe or thought i in, or any thing but 2 
* bemba{ and noiſe, he aa _ me believe every word in his obſervations 
© * on 4497ccco fenie : - - | „„ 5 = 
ein the £qrpreſs of - MM: racea were : theſe lines: 
& Tl] travel then to ſome remoter ſphere, . 
Till I find out new worlds, and crown you there. = 
" On witch Dryden made tl. is re mark: | 
Al Thelicve cur learned author takes a 8 for a country ; ; the ſphere of | 
3 3 25 if Morocco were the Fove of earth and water; but a globe is 
* no ſphere rc: her, by his leave,” &c. 80 /phere muſt not be ſenſe; unleſs 
| Lit relate to a ciccdlar motion avout a globe, in which ſenſe the aſtronomers 
rf 1 wou!., fire him to expound unvſe lines in Cranada. | 


„ ]'1 to the turrets of the palace go, 
« Azad add new fire to theſe that * below. 
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& Theuce, Hero-like, with torches by my ſide, 
*© (Far be the omen tho”) my Love I'I guide. 
No, like his better fortune I'll appear, 
With open arms, looſe veil, and flowing hair, 
«« Juſt flying forward from my rowling ſphere. 


I wiſe; it he be fo ſtrict, how he dares make fo bold with ſphere himſelf, .. 
and be lo critical in other men's writings. Fortune is fancied 18 ona 
globe not on a ſpbere, as he told us in the firſt act. . 
« Becauſe Elkanah's Similies are the moſt unlike things to what they are com- 

CO pared i in the world, I'll venture to ſtart a ſimile in his Annus Mirabilis : he 
6 gives | this 5 deſcription of the thip called the Landon © „„ 
The goodly London in her gallant trim, | 
The Phenix-daughter of the vanquiſht old, 
Like a rich bride does to the ocean ſwim, 
Hund on her ſhadow rides in floating gold. 
Her flag aloft ſpread ruffling in the wind, 
«© And ſanguine ſtreamers frew's the flood to fire . 
„The weaver, charm'd with what his loom deſign d, 
Goes on to ſea, and knows not to retire. | 
Wich roomy decks her guns of mighty ſtreugth, 
* Whoſe low- laid months each mounting billow lavcs 
„ Deep in her draught, and warlike in her length, 
She ſeems a ſea-waſp flying on the waves. : 
wh Iv 1 a wonderful pother 1 is here, o make all theſe poetical beaul! ncations ak 4 
** ſhip! that is, a phenix in the firſt ſtanza, and but a waſp in the laſt : nay, to 
* make his humble compariſon of a waſp more ridiculous, he does not fay i it flies 
upon the waves as nimbly as a wa'p, or the like, but it ſeemed a waſp. But 
«6 our author at the writing of this was not in his altitudes, to compare ſhips to 
f '* Boating | palaces; a compariſon to the purpoſe, was a perfection he did not ar- 
* rive to till his Indium Emperer's days. But perhaps his ſimilitude has more 
» im it chan we imagine; this ſhip had a great _ guns in her, and they, put 
04 all togeth er, made the ſting in the w 15 s tail: for this is ail the reaſon I can 
guess, why it ſcemed a waſp. But, becauſe we will allow him all we can to 
_** helpout, let it be a phenix jea-waſp, and te rarity of ſuch an animal may do 
„much t6wards. herzhtening the fancy. 
„It had been much more to his purpoſe, if! ie had defined to render the 
N ſentchels Pay little, to have ſearched for ſome ſuch pedantry as this: = 
OE Two ifs ſcarce make oge poilibility. _ 1 
« If juſtice will take all and nothing give, 3 
Juſtice, mechinks, is not diſtributixe. 
Jo die or kill you is the alternative, 
Rather than take your life, I will not live. es 
- © Obſerve, how prettily our author chops. logick in heroick verſe. Three 
VCR cuſtian canting words as diſtributive, alternative and nee ifs, no man 
6 pu! 
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„ hut himfeli * have come within the noiſe of. But he” $ A man of — | 
« learning, and all comes into his play. | 
&« Twould have done well too, it he could bave met with a rant or two, 
ec worth the obſervation : ſuch as, 
„Move ſwiftly, Sun, and fly a lover's pace, 
1 5 & Leave months and weeks behind thee in thy race. 
4 But ſurely the Sun, whether he flies a lover's or not a lover's pace, leaves 
d weeks and months, nay years too, behind him in his race. 
' «© Poor Robin, or any other of the „ would have Sir en 
* him latisfaction 1 in the point. | 
If I could kill thee now, | thy fate” s ſo low, 
„That I muſt ſtoop, ere I can give the blow, 
„ But mine is fixt ſo far above thy crown, 
FE 
* Pited on thy back, can never r pull i it down. 8 „„ 
00: ths where that | 18, Almanzor” s fate is fixt, I cannot gueſs : but witerever : 
dot is, I believe Almanzor, and think that all Abdalla's ſubjects, piled upon 
one another, might not, pull down his fate fo well as without piling: beſides, 
4 [ think Abdalla ſo wiſe a man, that if Almanzor had told him piling his men 
Ka upon his back might do the feat, he would ſcarce bear ſuch a weight, for the 
— N of the exploit; but it is a huff, and let Abdalla do it at the dare. 
The people like a headlong torrent go, i 8 
« And every dam they break or overflow. 


5 But unoppos'd, they either loſe their force, 
Or wind in volumes to their former courſe. 


«A very pretty alluſion, contrary to all ſenſe or reaſon. Torrents, I take it, 
let them wind never ſo much, can never return to their former courſe, unleis 
© he can ſuppoſe that fountains can go e. which is impoſſible: nay more, 

« in | the foregoing page he tells us ſo too. A trick of a very 3 memory, 


2 


« But can no more than fountains upward flow. 


6 which of a torrent, which ſignifies a rapid ſtream, 1s much more e impoſſible. 
* Bef des, if he goes to quibble, and ſay that 1: is poſſible by art water may be 
made return, and the ſame water run twice in one and the ſame channel; 
then he quite confutes what he ſays; for, it is by being oppoſed, that it runs 
into its former courſe ; for all engines that make water fo return, do it by 
0 3 and oppoſition. Or, if he means a headlong torrent for a tide, 
* w hich would be ridiculous, yet they do not wind in volumes, but come fore- 
1 right back (if their upright hes ſtraight to their former courſe), a nd that by * 
* Poſttion oi the ſca- water, that drives them back * 
& Ard for fa; cy, when he lights of any 2 like it, 'tis a onder, if it i N 
not bor: owed. Ar here, for cvampls of, | find this fancifal thought in his 
* Ann. Mliral. | 8 5 
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« Old father Thames raiſed up his reverend head; F 
| «© But fear'd the fate of Simois would return; 8 
« Deep in his ooze he ſought his ſedgy bed; 
& And ſhrunk his waters back into his urn. 
1 * 15 ſtolen from Cowley's Davideis, p. 9. 
4 Swift Jordan ſtarted, and ſtrait heckward fled, 
Hiding amongſt thick reeds his aged head. 
And when the Spaniards their aſſault begin, 
At once beat thoſe without and thoſe within. | 
This Almanzor ſpeaks of himſelf ; and ſure for one; man to conquer an 
4 army within the city, and another without the city, at once, is ſomething 
4 difficult: but this fight i is pardonable, to ſome we meet with in  Granads, 
— Olmn, ſpeaking of Almanzor : | 5 | 
„ Who, like a tempeſt that outriden the wind, 
6 Made a juſt battle, ere the bodies join'd. _ 
. 66 Pray what does this honourable perſon mean by a tempel that . the | 
 * wind! A tempeſt that outrides itſelf. To ſuppoſe a tempeſt without wind, 
is as bad as ſuppoſing a man to walk without feet; for if he ſuppoſes the 
- tempeſt to be ſomething diſtin& from the wind, yet as being the effect of 
« wind only, to come before the cauſe is a little prepoſterous : fo that if he 
© takes it one way, or if he takes it the other, more: two 3 will ſcarce make | 
sone poſſibility.” Enough of Settle. . 
Marriage Alamade (1673) is a comedy 4 to > che Earl of Rockefer; 
whom he acknowledges not only as the defender of his poetry, but the promoter 
of his fortune. Langbaine places this play in 1673. The earl of Rochetter 


therefore was the famous Wilmot, whom yet tradition always repreſents as 2 
enemy to Dryden, and Who is mentioned by him with ſome diſceſpe in the . 


preface to Juvenal. 
The Aſſignation, or Love i in a Nunnery, ai (1673), was driven of k the = 
ſtage, againſt the opinion, as the author ſays, of the beſt judges. It is dedicated, . 
in a very elegant addreſs, to Sir Charles Sedley; in which he finds an oppor- 
tunity for his uſual complaint of hard treatment and unreaſonable cenſure. hs 


Amboyna (1 673) 1 is a tiſſue of mingled dialogue in verſe and proſe, nd was 
perhaps written in leſs time than The Virgin Martyr; though the author thought | 
not fit either oftentatiouſly or mournfully to tell how little labour it coſt him, 

or at how ſhort a warning he produced it. It was a temporary performance, 
written in the time of the Dutch war, to inflame the nation againſt their ene- 
niies; to whom he hopes, as he declares in his Epilogue, to make his poctry 
not leſs deſtructive than that by which Tyrtæus of old animated the 248 
This play was written in the ſecond Dutch war in 1673. — 

T: 17/45 and Creſſida (1679) is a play altered from 5 REY ; but fo altered, 
that even in Langbaine 3 opinion, e the leſt ſcene in the third act is a maſer- 
| | A piec ce. 
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<< piece. It is introduced by a diſcourſe on the grounds of criticitm in tra- 
c gedy,” to which I ſuſpect that Rymer's book had given occaſion. 

The Spaniſb Fryar (1681) is a tragi· comedy eminent for the happy coirci- 
dence and coalition of the two plots. As it was written againſt the Papiſts, it 
would naturally at that time have friends and enemies; and partly by the popu- 

| larity which it obtained at firſt, and partly by the real power both of the ſerious 
and riſible part, it continued long a favourite of the public. 5 
It was Dryden's opinion, at leaſt for ſome time, anc} he maintains it in the 
| dedication of this play, that the drama required an alteration of comick and 
rragick ſcenes, and that it is neceſſary to mitigate by alleviations of merriment 
dhe preſſure of ponderous events, and the fatigue of toilſome paſſions. ** Wno-. 
ever,“ fays he, cannot perform both parts, is but half a writer for the flage.”* _ 
The Duke of Guiſe, a tragedy (1683), written in conjunction wita Lee, a3 7 
Dedipus had been before, ſeems to deſerve notice only for the offence which it 
2ave to the remnant of the Covenanters, and in general to the enemies of the 
dourt, who attacked him with great violence, and were anſwered by him; 
| though at laſt he ſeems to withdraw from the conflict, by transferring the greater 
part of the blame or merit to his partner. It happened that a contract had 
been made between them, by which they were to join in writing a play; and 
he happened,” ſays Dryden, © to claim the promiſe juſt upon the nniſhing 
of a poem, when I would have been glad of a little reſpite.— Two thirds of ic 
+* belonged to him; and to me only the fir{t ſcene of the play, the whole fourch 
ac, and the firſt half or ſomewhat moie of the fifth.” 585 
This was 2 play written profeſſedly for the party of the duke of York, 
yhoſe ſucceſſion was then oppoſed. A parallel is intended between the [.eazuers 
ot France and the Corenanters of England ; : and this intention produced the 
controverſy, | 
Albion and Albianus (1685) is a muſical drama or - opera written, . the | 
Dude of Guiſe, againſt the — With what ſuccess it was — 
[ have not found. 55 
De State of Innocence and Fall of Man (167 5) 18 en by bim an opera: 
it is rather a tragedy in heroick rhyme, but of which the perſonages are ſuch 
as cadnot decently be exhibited on the ſtage. youre ſuch production. Was tore- 
feen by Marvel, who writes thus to Milton: _ 
=; Ft Or if a work ſo infinite be ſpann'd, | 
29 | | Jealous I was leaft ſome leſs ſlcilful hand, 
3 3 (Such as diſquiet always what is well, 
And by ill imitating would excel,) 
| Alight hence preſume the whole creation's day, 
es To Foungr! in ſcenes, and ſhow it in a Play. „ ; 1 
one Go vat. - S Cr ee Hos It 
» ® Downes ſays, it was s performed on a very unlucky 4 viz. | that on which the Juke of Mon- 


mouth landed in the weſt ; and he intimates that the conſternation into which the kingdom was 


| | thrown by this event, was a reaſon why it was performed but fix times, and was in general ill re- 
| | ceired. H. - 
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It is another of his haſty productions ; for the heat of his — raiſes 
it in a month. 

This compoſition is addreſſed to the princeſs of Medena, then ducheſs of 
York, in a ſtrain of flattery which difzraces genius, and which it was wonder- 
ful that any man that knew the meaning of his own words could uſe without 
ſelf-detellaiion. It is an attempt to mingle earth and heaven, by praiſing hu- 
man excellence in the language of religion. 

The preface contains an a10og tor heroick verſe and postick Keence ; ; by 
which | is meant not any liberty taken in contracting or extending words, but the 
uſe of bold figures, a: 0 ambitious fictions, 

The teuſon which he gives tor printing w bat was never 7 W\ cannot be over- 
0 © paſſed : : | was induced to it in my on detence, many hundred copies of it be- 


ding diſperſed abioad without my knowlelge or coaſent; and every one gather- 


© ing new faults, it became at length a libel 8 me.“ Theſe copies as they 
gathered fauits were apparently manuteript; and he lived in an age very unlike | 
ours, it many hundred copies of tourtcen hundred lines were likely to be tran- 
ſcribed. An author has a right to print his own works, and needs not ſeek an 
_ apulogy in faiſchood ; but he that could dear to write the dedication felt no 
pain in writing the preface. ' | 
Aureng Hebe (1676) is a tragedy founded on the aQions of 3 a great prince 
then reigning, but over nations not likely to employ their criticks upon the 
tragſadlions of the Engliſh ſtage. If he had known and-difliked his own cha- 
racter, our trade was not in thoſe times ſecure from his reſentment. His 
country is at ſuch a diſtance, that the manners might be ſafely falſified, and the 
incidents feigned ; for the remoteneſs of place is remarked, by Rory, to af 
ford the "Wie convenienciss to a poet as length of time. | | 
This play is written in rhyme; and has the appearance of being the moſt he : 
| borate of all the dramas: The perſonages are imperial; but the dialogue 1s 
often domeſtick, and therefore ſuſceptible of ſentiments accommodated to fami- 
liar incidents. The complaint of life is celebrated, and there arc many other 6 
paiſug ages that may be read with pleaſure. | 
"This play is addrcfled to the earl of Mules, afterward: nds of Beating: 
ham, himlelt, if not a poct, vet a writer of verſes, and a critick. In this o. dreſs 
Dryden gave the firſt hints of his intention to write an cpic poem. He men- 
tions his delign in terms ſo obſcure, that he ſeems afraid leſt his plan ſhould be 
purloined, as, he lays, happened to him when lie told it more plainly in his 
preface to Juvenal. Tre Ceiign,” ſays he, you know is great, the florv 
English, and neither t60 near the preſent times, nor too diſtant from them.“ 
Ail for Love, or the IWarld wee loft (1678), a 'ragecy founded upon the ſtory 
of Antony _o_ Cleopatra, he tells us, © is the only play which he wrote for 
„ himclt;” the reſt were given to the people. It is by univerſal conſent ac- 
counted the work in 2 which he Ras ae the feweſt 1 improprieties of ſtyle or 


character; 
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Saradter 3 but it has one fault equal ro many, though rather moral than cri- 
tical, that by admitting the romantick omnipotence of Love, he has recom- 
mended, as laudable and worthy of imitation, that conduct which, through all 
ages, the good have cenſured as vicious, and the bad deſpiſed as fooliſh, 
Of this play the prologue and the epilogue, though written upon the com- 


mon topicks of malicious and ignorant criticiſm, and without any particular 
relation to the characters or incidents ot the drama, a are e Geferveciy celebrated for 


| their elegance and ſpritelineſs. 


Limberham, or the kind Keeper (1680), | is a comedy, N after the third 


night, was prohibited as too indecent for the ſtage. What gave offence was in 
the printing, as the author ſays, altered or omitted. Dryden confeſſes, that its 
indecency was objected to; but Langbaine, who yet ſeldom favours him, im- 


pautes its expulſion to reſentment, becauſe it © tf much ex poſed the n 8 


Mm part of the town.” | 


| Oedipus (1679) is a wn formed bs Dryden and Lee, in conjunction, : 


| from the works of Sophocles, Seneca, and Corneille. Dryden planned the 
ſcenes, and compoſed the firſt and third acts. 


Don Sebaſtian (1690) is commonly eſteemed either the Grit or ſecond of his dra- 


matick performances. It is too long to be all ated, and has many characters 
and many incidents; and though it is not without ſallies of frantick dignity, ad 


more noiſe than meaning, yet as it makes approaches to the poſſibilities of real 0 
| life, and has ſome ſentiments which leave a ſtrong impreſſion, it continued long 


to attra& attention. Amidſt the diſtreſſes of princes, and the viciſſitudes ot 


empire, are inſerted ſeveral ſcenes which the writer intended for comic ; but 


which, I ſuppoſe, that age did not much commend, and this would not endure. 
| There are, however, paTages of excellence univerfally acknowledged; the diſ- 


date and the reconciliation of Dorax and Sebaſtian has always been admired. 
This play was firſt aGed in 2090, alter Dey den had for ſome years diſconti- 


8 aved dramatick poetry. 


Ampietryon is a comedy derived from Plautus and Mioliens, "The dedication 5 


35 dated Oct. 1690. This play ſeems to have ſucceeded at its firſt appearance; 
and was, I think, long confidered as a very Keen entertainment. 


Ceomenes (1692) is a tragedy, only remarkable as it occaſioned an incident 
related in the Guardian, and alluſively mentioned Y Dryden in his preface. As 
he came gut from the repreſentation, he was accufed thus by ſome airy ſtrip- 
ung: Had I been left alone with a young daunx, would not have ſpent my 


2 time like your! Spartan.” 4 That, Sir,” * faid D* wy perhaps 1 is true; 


but give me leave to tell you, that you are no hero.“ 
King Arthur (1691) is another opera. It was the laſt work that Does per- 


formed for King Charles, who did net live to ſee it exhibited, and it does not 


ſeem to have been ever brought upon the ſtage “. In the d. Jication to the mar- 


| | EE | Gus 
This is a miſtake. It was ſet te muſic by Purcell, ant well recety J. and ic vera favourite enter 


 *;3Lmen*, H. 


_ »bilities muſt have ſet penury at defiance. 
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quis of EIziifox, there is a very elegant charadter of Charles, and a pleaſing ag - 
count of his latter life. When this was firſt brought upon the ſtage, news chat 
the duke of Monmouth had landed was told in the theatre ; upon which the 
company departed, and Ar ibur was exhibited no more. | 
His laſt drama was Love Triumphant, a tragi-comedy. In his decication to 
the ear! of Saliſbury, he mentions © the lowneſs of fortune to which he kas vo- 
*<£ Juntarily reduced himſelf, and of which he has no reaſon to be aſhamed. W- 
This play appeared in 1694. It is ſaid to have been unſucceſsful. The ca- | 
taſtrophe, proceeding merely from a change of mind, is confeſſed by the author 
to be de ſective. Thus he began and ended his dramatick labours way ill ſuc- = 
ceſs. 
From ſuch a number of theatrical pieces it wi be ſuppoſed, by moſt readers, 
| that he muſt have improved his fortune; at leaſt, that ſuch diligence with ſuch 
But in Dryden's time the drama was 
very far from that univerſal approbation which it has now obtained. The play- 
houſe was abhorred by the Puritans, and avoided by thoſe who deſired the cha- 
rafter of ſeriouſneſs or decency. A grave lawyer would have debaſed his dig- 
nity, and a young trader would have impaired his credit, by appearing in thoſe = 
manſions of diſſolute licentiouſneſs. The profits of the theatre, when ſo many 3 
claſſes of the people were deducted from the audience, were not great; and . 
ie poet had for a long time but a ſingle night. The firſt that had two nights — 
was Southern; and the firſt that had three was Rowe. There were, however, in 1 


thoſe days, arts of improving a poet's profit, which Dryden forbore to practiſe; 


and a play therefore ſeldom produced more than a hundred ee by the ac- 2 


cumulated gain of the third night, the dedication, and the copy. 5 
Almoſt every piece had a dedication, written with ſuch elegance and ururi- : 
| ance of praiſe, as neither haughtineſs nor avarice could be imagined able to re- 


fiſt. But he ſeems to have made flattery too _ 


That praiſe 1 is worth E 
nothing of which the price is known. | | 


To increaſe the value of his copies, he often accompanied his werk with a 
preface of criticiſm; a kind of learning then almoſt new in the Engliſh lan- 
guage, and which he, who had conſidered with great accuracy the principles of 


writing, was able to diſtribute copiouſly, as occaſions aroſe. By theſe difſer- 


| tations the publick judgment muſt have been much improved; and Swift, who 


TT converſed with Dryden, relates that he regretted the ſucceſs of his own inſtruc- 5 


tions, and ford his readers made ſuddenly too ſKilful to be eaſily ſatisfied. 

His prologues had ſuch reputation, that for ſome time a play was conſide red 
as leſs likely to be well received, if ſome of his verſes did not introduce it. The 
price of a prologue was two guincas, till, being aſked to write one for Mr. South- 
ern, he demanded three; “ Not,” ſaid he,“ young man, out of CiſreſpeR to 

66 you, but the play ers h dave had my good; too cheap. a; 


Though 
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Though he declares, that in his own opinion his genius was not dramatick, 
he had great confidence in his own fertility : for he is ſaid to have engaged, by 
contract, to furniſh four plays a year. 

It is certain that in one year, 1678 *, he publiſhe d All for Love, Aſignation, 
+wo parts of the Conqueſt of Granada, Sir Martin Marr-all, and the Srate of In- 
nocence, fix complete plays; with a celerity of performance, which, thougt: 

all Langbaine's charges of plagiariſm ſhould be allowed, ſhews ſuch facility ot : 
- compoſition, ſuch readineſs of language, and ſuch copiouſneſs of ſentiment, 
25, ſince the time of Lopez de Vega, perhaps no other author has ever poſſeſſed. 

He did not enjoy his reputation, however great, nor his profits, however 
mall, without moleſtation. He had criticks io endure, and rivals to oppole. 
| The two molt diſtinguiſhed wits of the nobility, the duke of — io | 
| earl of Rocheſter, declared themſelves his enemies. 
Buckingham characteriſes him, in 1671, by the name of Bayes | in the Re- 
hearſal ; a farce which he is ſaid to have written with the aſſiſtance of Butler 
ide author of Hudibras, Martin Clifford of the Charterhouſe, and Dr. Sprat, 

the friend of Cowley, then his chaplain. Dryden and his friends laughed at 

| the length of time, and the number of hands employed upon this performance; 

_ in which, though by ſome artifice of action it yet keeps poſſeſſion of the ſtage, 

it is not poſſible now to find any thing that might not wave een written with- 

out ſo long delay, or a confederacy ſo numerous. 

| To adjuſt the minute events of literary hiſtory, is tedious and troubleſome ; . 
it requires indeed no great force of underſtanding, but oſten depends upon en- 


gquiries which there is no opportunity of making, or is to be ſetched from books 5 
7 and pamphlets not always at hand. : 


The Rehearſal was played in 1671 +, and yet 1s ENDO as ridiculing paſ- 
fages in the Congueſt of Granada t and Aſſegnation, which were not publiſhed 
till 1578, in Marriage Alamade publiſhed in 167 3, and in Tyrannick Love ot 
1677. T heſe contradictions ſhew how raſhly ſatire is applied. 7 
It is faid that this farce was originally intended againſt Davenant, who in the 
firſt draught was characteriſed by the name of Bilboa. Davenant had been 2 
oldier and an adventurer. | 
There is one paſſage in the Rebearſal | Alt remaining, which: ſeems to have 
related originally to Davenant. Bayes hurts his noſe, and comes in with brown 
paper applied to the bruiſe ; how this affected Dryden, dos not appear. Da- 
venant's noſe had ſuffered ſuch diminution by miſhaps amor; the women, tha! 
"= by upon that part evidently denoted him. . 
Y Dr. Johnſon in this allertion was miſled by Langbaine. Only oni of theſe plays appeared in 
2078. Nor were there more than three in any one year, The dates are now added from the orig.- 
aal edition, E. | | 
f It was publiſhed in PLE, 7 MW 


i The Conqueſt of Gran1ds was publiſhed ! in 1672 25 Te *Afirnation in 1673, Marriage Aamade in 
*Þe bone year, and 2. 2512 ich Love i 112 . 
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It A ſaid likewiſe that Sir Robert Howard was once meant. The deſign was 
probably to ridicule the reigning poet, whoever he might be. 
Much of the perſonal ſatire, to which it might owe its firſt reception, is 


now loft or obſcured. Bayes probably imitated the dreſs, ard mimickey the 
manner, of Dryden; the cant words which are ſo often in his mouth may be 


ſuppoſed to have been Dryden's habitual phraſes, or cuſtomary exclamations. 
Bayes, when he is to write, is blooded and purged : this, as Lamotte relates 


himſelf to have heard, was the real practice of the poet. 
There were other ſtrokes in the Rehearſal by which malice was gratified ; | 
the debate between Love and Honour, which keeps prince Volſcius in a ſingle 


boot, is faid to have alluded to the miſconduct of the duke of Ormond, who. 


joſt Dublin to the rebels while he was toying with a miſtreſs. 


The earl of Rocheſter, to ſuppreſs; the reputation of Dryden, took Settle 
into his prote ion, and endeavoured to perſuade the publick that its approba- 
tion had been to that time miſplaced. Settle was a while in high reputation, 
his Empreſs of Marocco, having firſt delighted the town, was carried in triumph 


to Whitehal!, and played by the ladies of the court. Now was the poetical 
ncteor at the higheſt ; the next moment began its fail. Rocheſter withdrew 


+ : is patronage; ſreming reſoived, fays one of his biographers, © to have a judge- | 


* ment contrary to that of the town.?? Perhaps being unable to endure any 


reputation bez or: d a Certain beig], t, even when he had himſelf. contributed to 


zane it. 


Neither criticks nor WW did 3 nd 9 unleſs hi gained : 
irom his own temper the power of vexing him, which his frequent burſts of | 


reſentment give reaſon to ſuſpect. He is always angry at ſome paſt, or afraid 


of ſome future cenſure ; but he leſſens the ſmarts of his wounds by the balm os 
dis own approbation, and endeavours to repel the thafts of criticiſm by r 


2 ſhield of adamantine confidence. 


The perpetual accuſation produced vet bins Was that of plagiariſm. 


againſt which he never attempted any vigorous defence; for, though he vw: 


perhaps ſometimes injuriouſly cenſured, he would, by denving part of he 


charge, have confeſſed the reſt; and as his adverſaries had the proof 1d the': 


own hands, he, who knew that wit had little power againt facks, witely ch. 
in that perplexity which generally produces, a que ſtion which it was his in- 
tcrelt to ſuppreſs, and which, unſeſs e by vu "ety me tew wer © bxety | 


o examine. 


I hough the life fs writer, from abt thirty-$ ve to Gxty-three, may be 
ſuppoſed to have been ſufficiently buſied by the compoſition of eight and twenty 


pieces for the ſilage, Drs den found room in the ſame ſpace tor many other un 
Gettakirgs. | 


But, how much ſoever he wrote, he was at leaſt once fuſpeAtd of writing 


more, for in 1679 a paper of verſes, called an Eſſiy on Satire, was ſneun 
2 | | | about 
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About in manuſcript, by which the earl of Rocheſter, / the dutcheſs of Portt- 
mouth, and others, were ſo much provoked, that, as was ſuppoſed (ror the 
actors were never diſcovered), they procured Dryden, whom they ſuſpected 
as the author, to be waylaid and beaten. This incident is mentioned by the 
duke of Buckinghamſhire, me true writer, in his Art of hea . where he 
* of Dryden, 


Though 1 and beaten for another's rhymes, 
His own deſerve as great applauſe ſometimes. 


His reputation intime was ſuch, that his name was thought neceſſary to the 


ſucceſs of every poetical or literary performance, and therefore he was engaged 
to contribute ſomething, whatever it might be, to many publications. Ile pre- 


fixed the Life of Polybius to the tranſlation of Sir Henry Sheers ; and thoſe of 
Lucian and Plutarch to verſions of their works by different hands. Of the 
Engliſh Tacitus he tranſlated the firſt book; and, if Gordon be credited, tran- 
ſlated it from the French. Such a charge can hardly be mentioned without 
| lome degree of indignation ; but it is not, I ſuppoſe, ſo much to be inferred, 
that Dryden wanted the literature neceſſary to the peruſal of Tacitus, as that, 
conſidering himſelf as hidden in a crowd, he had no awe of the publick; and, 
No, merely for money, was contented to get it by the neareſt way.  _ 
In 1680, the Epiſtles of Ovid being tranſlated by the poets of the time, 
— which one was the work of Dryden, and another of Dryden and Lord 
| Mulgrave, it was neceſſary to introduce them by a preface; and Dryden, who 
on ſuch occaſions was regularly ſummoned, prefixed a diſcourſe upon tranſla- _ 
non, which was then ſtruggling for the liberty that it now enjoys. Why it 
| ſhould find any difficulty in breaking the ſhackles of verbal interpretation, 
v hich muſt for ever debar it from elegance, it would be difficult to conjecture, 
were not the power of prejudice every day obſerved. The authority of Jonſon, 


Sandys, and Holiday, had fixed the judgement of the nation ; ; and it was no: 


_ eaſily believed that a better way could be found than they had taken, though _ 
Fanſhaw, Denham, Waller, and — had med to give examples of a dif- 


ferent practice. 


In 1 681, Dryden became yet more couſpicuous by uniting politicks with 
poetry, in the memorable ſatire called Abialam and Achitophel, written againſt 
The taction which, by Lord Shafteſbury” $ . ſet the duke of Mon- 
mouth at its head. = 
Of this poem, in which perſonal "RI was © tk to the ſupport of l 
principles, and in which therefore every mind was intereſted, the reception was 
eager, and the ſale fo large, that mv father, an old bookſeller, told me, he 
had not known it equalled but by Sacheverell's trial. 
The reaſon of this general perutal Addiſon has attempted to derive from the 
delight which the mind feels in the inveſtigation of ſecrets; and thinks that 
5 n to > decypher the names procured readers to the — There is no 


need 
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„ccd to enquire why thoſe verſes were read, which, to all the atiraction; o: 
wit, clegance, and harmony, added the co-operation of all the faQtious Patl- 
ons, ard filled every mind with triumph or reſentment. 

It could not be ſuppoſed that all the provocation given by Dryden would be 
endured without reſiſtance or reply. Both his perſon and his party were ex- 
poſed in their turns to the ſhafts of ſatire, which, t ough ne ſo well 
pointed nor perhaps ſo well aimed, undoubtedly drew blood 

One of theſe poems is called Dryden's Satire on his Muſe ; aſcribed, PIP 
33 Pope fays, talielv, to Sommers, who was afterwards Chancellor. The poem, 
_ whoſe foxvu;r ti was, has much virulence, and ſome ſpritelineſs. The writer 

tells all the I that he can collect both of Dryden and his friends. 
The poem of Abjalgm and Achitep hel had two anſwers, now both forgotten; 
done called Auaria and Huſhai; the other Abſalom ſenior. Of theſe hoſtile 
«<:npoſitions, Dryden apparently imputes Ai ſalom ſenior to Seitle, by quot ing 
un his verles againſt him the ſecond line. Araria and Huſbai was, as I ood lays, 
nuguted to him, though it is ſomewhat vnlizely that he ſhould write twice on 
the fame occalion. This is a &: ficully which [ cannot e for want cf a 
minuter knowledge of poetical tranſa Aion. 5 
The fame ycar he publiſhed the Medal, of which the ſubjeQ i 1 4 4 ſtruck 
on lord Shaſteſbury's eſcape irom a e ion, by the ig nerumus of a grand 95 
Jury of Londoners. e „ 0 
In both poems he maintain; the tune pringiples, and faw ; them both naked . 
by the ſame antagoniſt. Elkanah Sctiſe, who had anſwered Abſalem, appeared 
Vith equal courage in oppoſition to the Medal, and publiſhes an anſwer called 
ie Medal reverſed, with ſo much ſucces in both enconnters, that le left the 
van doubiful, and divided the ſuffrages of the nation. Such are the revolutions 
1 lame, or ſuch is tie prevalence of ſaſhion, that the man whoſe works have 
nat yet been thought io deſerve the care of collecing them, who died forgotten 
in an hoſpital, and whole latter years were ſpent in contriving ſhows for faire, 
and carrying an elegy or epithalamium, of which the beginning and end were 
_ e<cationally varied, but the intermediate parts were always the ſame, to ever 
houſe where there was a funcral Or a N might with ruth have kad in 
ſcribed upon his tone, | 1 EE 


Here lies the rival and a; of Drrder. 
| Sentle v wur, for his rebellion, ſeverely chaſtiſed by Drides under ne name ol 
Dogg, in the ſecond part of Abſalom and Achirephel, and was kan for his 
taltives audacit, mace the city poet, whoie annual offic2 was to deſcribe the 
Siories of the Mayor's day. Ot theſe bards be was the laſt, and ſeems not 
much to have Ceferved cven this degree of regard, if it was paid to his political 
opinions; 7 for he afterwards wrote a paneg\ ric on the virtues of judge Jefferies; 
and what more could have been done by the meaneſt zealot for prerogative * 
Cf? tranſlated frag ments, cr occaſional poem, to enumerate the titles, or ſettle 
the dates, would be tedious, with little uſe. It may be obſerve], that # 
2 | | Dry deu 5 
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Dry den's genius was commonly excited by ſome perſonal regard, he rarely write: 


upon a veneral topick. 


Soon after the acceſſion of king James, when the deſign of reconciling the 
nation to the church of Rome became apparent, and the religion of the court 


_ gave the only efficacious title to its tavours, Dryden declared himſelf a convert 


to popery. This at any cther tiine might have paſſed with little cenſure. Sir 


| Kenelm Dioby embraced popery; the two Rainolds reciprocally converted one 
_ qnother *; and Chullingwaorth himſelf was a while fo entangled in the wilds ot 


-ontroverſy, as to retire for quiet to an infallible church. If men of argu- 


ment and ſtudy can find fuch difficulties or ſuch motives, as may either unit: 


hem to the church ot ome, or detain them in uncertainty, there can be va 


wonder that a man, who perhaps never enquired why he was a Protellan', 


thould by an artful and experienced dif putant be made a Papiſt, overbor n by N 
the ſudden violence of new and unexpected arguments, or deceived by a ce- 


preſentation which ſhews only the abe on one e and only tl: e evidence : 


on the other. | 
That converſion will alw a 5 be ſulpectedl that apparen: ly c concurs with in. 

tereſt. He, that never finds his error till it hinders his progreſs towards wealth _ 

or honour, will not be thought to love Truth only for herſelt. Yet it man 


_ eaſily happen that information may come at a commodious time; and, as tr: h : 

_ and intereſt are not by any fatal neceſſity at variance, that one may by accident 

introduce the other. When opinions are ſtruggling into popularity, „the argue 
ments by which they are oppoled or detended become more known; and he 
that changes his profeſſion would perkaps have changed it before, with the like 
opportunities of inſtruction. "This was the then ſtate of Popery; every artifice 
Was uſed to ſhew it im its faireſt form; and it muſt be ow ned to be a relig gion | Eh: 
I external appearance ſufficiently attraAive. 


It is natural to hope that a comprehenſive is likewiſe an » erated ſoul, and 


that whoever is wile is alſo honeſt. ]_ am willing to believe that Dryden, | 
having employed his mind, active as it was, upon different ſtudies, and filled it, 


capacious as it was, with other materials, came unprovided to the controverſy, 
and wanted rather ſkill to diſcover the right than virtue to maintain it. But 


enquiries into the heart are not for man; we mut now. leave him to hi; | 


Judge. 


The prieſts, having 8 their cas by fo -owerfal : an adherent, ? 


were not long betore they brought him into ation. 1 hey engaged him to de- 
ſend the controverſial papers found in the ſtrong-box of Charles the Second, 


and, what was yet harder, to deſend them againſt Stillingfleet. 
With hopes of promoting Popery, he was employed to tran{late Maimbourg' 5 


Hiſtory of the League, which he publiſhed with a * —-— His 


Vor. I. h | = 7 A | | name 


. John 8 who lived temp. Jac. I. was at firſt a zealous Papiſt, and his brother Wil- 
liam as earneſt a Proteſtant, but by mutual ond each converted the other. Vice Fuller” 3 
Chi:=c!: Hiſtory, b. 47. bock X. K. 
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name is likewile prefixed to the Engitth Life of Francis Xavier ; but I racy 
not that he ever owned himfelt the tran%ato;. Perhap the uſe of his name was 
a pious fraud, which however ſeems not to have had much effect; tor neither 
of the books, | believe, was ever popul. ar. | 

The verſion of Xavier's Lite is commended by Brown, in a pamphlet not 
| written to flattert ; ind the occaſion of it is fard to kave been, that the Queen, 
when lhe ſolic ed a fun, made vows to him as her tutelary ſat. 

He was 4 to have undertaken io tranflite Teri History of Hireſias; 

and, when Burnet publiſhed remarks upon it, to have written an | Arſever 3 ; upon 

w hich Buruet makes the following obſc1 vation : 

« | have been informed from Engl ind, that a gentleman, who is [amous both 
for peetry ard fereral other things, had ſpent three months in tranflating XI. 
4 Y arillas” 9 Iliſtory; 3 but that, as toon as my Refiections appeared, he diſcon- 
» tinued his labour, finding the credit of his author was gone. Now, it ha 
tles It is recovered by his Anſwer, he will perhaps go on with his tranſla- 
5 tion; ard this may be, tor avght I Eno, as guod an entertatament tor him 

* as the converlution that he in le on 3 the Hinds and Panthers, and all 
l ret Ct animals, tor whom NI. Var! Tas indy ſerve well enough as an au- 
oh thor : 5 and ts hitory and that poem are itic! 1 EXU ao! dinary ching 8 ot their : 
6 kind, that it wall be but ſantab!e io ſec 1h anhor of dhe worit pocin become 
5 hec v the Lantlutor 01 the worlt | 141! 1 TH At the age has produced. Ik his 


SN aud his Wil prove both proportic: biv, he will hardly find that he 


4s nas gained much by the charge he! has made, from having no religion to 


2 


Chu! e one ot the worlt. 


It is true, he had furicwhat to ank from in matter 
of wit, but, as tur his morals, it is ſcarce poilibie tor him to grow a worſe. 
ine than he was. be has lately wreaked his malice on me hos ſpoiling hi; 
e 1. Calis labour; but in it he Fas dene mie all the honour that any man 
ca⁰neeehe hem hin, u hich is do be reiled at by ho” If I had ill- nature 


„ CRO0Ug1T0 promt nie % wilh a very bad with jor hun, it ſhould be, that he 
97-1 Juld 80 Cil ald £2140 is tranſlatien. 


NE 
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By Utlat it will appear, whether the 
18 Ph 5 a U 8 * 8 | | | N 55 ; 13 4 - | | 7 5 a : 
SIA Ballon, Winch i wc mot competent judge in this matter, has, upon 
tin ſceing dur Ie, Pronounced in KI. Varilias's tavour, or in nine. It 
5 < RN 4 ©. 

is Macs Mr. DD: nt toter a litile by it; but at leaſt it w. I ſerve to keep him 
a nnn i ner (Afra. ar agencies wy if he! gains little honour by this work, yet 
* ws CAS: W719 Þi — So naeh 4 by . 45 | 


a3 he has done by his laſt em; ployment.” 
OE Th 
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Ce eds ot ring Water, by brir ging poc try to aid his arguments, he might 


one A mote eifHicacionus detender Cf his ne profeifion. - Io teaſon in verſe 


an, indeed, Ohe of hi. 0 cs; ba: Abnsty and! narmoay 1 ace nil leeble, 
„ D,, OIL, Du 
„ i 


Genen theretore; by Zea for Rome, or hape of 3 he _ hed the 


"ow 


FE 5 | IE Wy vie „ ? ? : | 
aa ho ur, deem n e ire church of Rome, figure by the 


i. l- 
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be Thad, defends her tenets againſt the church of * repreſented 
by the Panther, a beaſt beautiful, but ſported. 

A fable which exhibits two boaſts talking Theologu, appears at once fall of 
abſurdity; anch it was accordingly ridiculed in the City Mouſe and Cæuntry Mouſe, 
a parody, written by Montague, afterwards earl of Halifax, and Prior, who 
then gave the firſt ſpecimen of his abilities. 

The converſion of ſuch a man, at ſuch a time, was not likely to paſs un- 
cenſured. Three dialogues were publiſhed by the facetious Thomas Brown, of 
which the two firſt were called Reaſons for Mr. Bayes's changing his religion? 

and the third, the Regſons of Mr. Hains the players converſion and re-comver ſion. 
The firſt was printed in 1688, the ſecond not till 1690, the third in 1691. 
The clamour ſeems to have been long continued, and t tne fubjeAt to have ſtrongly : 
fixed the publick attention. . = | | | 
In the two firſt dialogucs Bayes i 18 3 into the company of 0 rites hd 
_ Evgenins, with whom he had formerly debated on dramatick poetry. : The * 
talkers in the third are Mr. Bayes and Mr. Hains. 

Brown was a man not deficient 1 in literature, nor deſtitute 4 fancy ; ; hut ke 
| ſeems to have thought it the pinnacle of excellence to be a merry fellow ;, and 
| therefore laid out his powers upon ſmall jeſts or groſs buffoonerr, fo that his 


l performances have little int inſick value, and were read only while they were: 


| recommendes by the novelty of the event th at occaſioned them. | 
Theſe Cialogues are like his other works : what ſenſe cr knowledre ther | 
contain is diſgraced by the carb in which it is exhibited. One great ſource of 
pleaſure is to call Dryden little Bayes. Ajax, who happens to be mentioned, 
's, © he that wore as many cow-hides upon his ſhield as would have turnifhcd | 
© hal the king's army with ſhoe-leather . : 
Being aſked whether he has ſen the Hind an Panther, Crit. es an. „ 
Seen it! Mr. Baye „hy can ſtir no where but it purſues me; it hat mts. 
me worſe than a pewter-· b attoned ſericant does a dec: zyed eit. Somet im. $ 1 . 
meet it in a band- box, when my 1 7 brings hame my linen: fo: Ne! mes, 
* ether will or no, it I'ghts my pipe at a coſtee-houſe; ſometimos it r- 
2 pri les me in a trunx-maker? s ſnop; and ſometimes it refrethes my memory. 
** tor me on the backſide of a Chancery-lane Parcel, For your comfort, tog, 
\le. Bayes, 1 have not only ſeen it, as von me perceive, but have read | it roo, 
ul Can quote it as freely 1 don ocgaſiens as fringl rade ſm an can quote that 
15 treatiſe the Ic arts off. 4 Penn; to his eta agant 'prentice, that revels_ 
in #tewed apples, and penny cuſtards. 3 | 5 
The whole animation of thoſe compoſitions ate from a profuſion of ludi— 
ercus and affected compartions. Jo ſecute one's challity,” favs Daves, 
rte more is receſury than to lewe off a cotrefponderee with the other ſex, 
** which, to a wife man, is no greater a puniſhment man it would be to a fana- 
* 9c parſan to de e-hid fecing the Croats and e Cea niinitice; or ſor my Lord 
| —_— Mayor 
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* Maror and Aldermen to be interdicted the fight of the J anden Cuctoldi.“ 
Ibis is the general Rraln, and theretore | thall be eaſily excuſed the labour of 
more tranſcription. = 
Brown does not wholly forget paſt tranſaQtions : . You began,“ ſays Crites 
o Baves, © a very indifferent religion, and have not mended the matter in 
your lait choice. It was but reaſon that your Muſe, which appeared firſt in 
« a Tyrant's quarrel, ſhould employ her Iait —__ | to 1 the uſurpations 
* of the Hind.” 
Next year the nation was ſommoned to celebrate the birth of the Nie Now : 
was the time for Dryden to rouſe his imagination, and ſtrain his voice. Happe 
days were at hand, and he was willing to enjoy and diffuſe the anticipated bleſ- 
ings. He publiſhed a poem, filled with predictions of greatneſs and proſpe- 
nity! predictions, of which | it is not Ry to tell how they have been ve- 
1ibed. | TS | | | 
A. fev- months paſſedafier t a joyſul notes, and every bloſſom of * hope 2 
was blafted for evcr by the Revolution. A Papiſt now could be no longer Laureat. 
i The revenue, which he had enjoyed with ſo much pride and praiſe, was tran!- 
: ferred to Chadweil, an old eremy, whom he had formerly ſtigmatiſed by the 
name of Og. Dryden could not decently complain that he was depoſed ; but 
| ſeemed very angry that Shadwell ſucceeded him, and has therefore celebrated 
the intruder's inauguration in a poem exquiſitely faticical, called Mac Flecknie _ 
ef which the Dunciad, as Pope himſelf declares, is an imitation, though more +; 
£ extended | in its plan, and more diverſified in its ircidents. . 
It eis related by Prior, that Lord Dorſet, when, as b he Ws 
conſtrained to eject Dryden from his office, gave him from his own purſe an 
allowance equal to the ſalary. This is no romanticE or incredible act of gene- 
roſity; an hundred a year is often enough given to claims leſs cogent, by men 
dess famed for liberality. Let Dryden always repreſented himſelf as ſuffering 
under a publick infliction ; and once particularly demands reſpe for the pati- 
ence with which he endured the loſs of his little fortune. His patron might, 
indeed, enjoin him to ſuppreſs his bounty; but if he dated nothing, be ſhould 
not have complained. - 
During ihe ſhort. reign of king James he had written \ nothing for the ſtage * „ 
deing, in his opinion, more profuably employed in controverſy and fluiory. 
Ot praiſe he miglit perhaps kave been leſs Javiſh without inconvenience, | 
: James was never ſaid to have much regard for poetry; he w as to be flatte.. 
only by adopting his religion. 
Times were now chinged : Dru den was no longer the court- poet, and wi 
tn look back for ſupport to his former trade ; and having waited about u 
years, either conſidering himſelf as diſcountenanced by the publick, or perhaps 
expecting a ſecond Revolution, he produced Don Sebejtiar 1 in 1690; and in tte 
next four years four dramas n more. 


1 


* Albion and Albjatia 2 Bl LOWE ver us <Xceptcd. E. 
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In 1693 appeared a new verſion of Juvenal and Perſins. Of Juvenal ke 
tranſlated the firſt, third, ſixth, tenth, and ſixteenth fatircs ; and of Perſius the 
whole work. On this occaſion he introduced his two ſons to the publick, as 
nurſelings of the Muſes. The fourteenth of Juvenal was the work of John, and 
the ſeventh of Charles Dryden. He prefixed a very ample preface in the 
form of a dedigation to lord Dorſet ; and there gives an account of the de- 

| fign which he had once formed to write an epic poem on the actions either of 
Arthur or the Black Prince. He conſidered the epick as neceſſarily including 
ſome kind of ſupernatural agency, and had imagined a new kind of conteſt be- 
i tween the guardian angels of kingdoms, of whom he conceived that each might 
be repreſented zealous for his charge, without any intended oppoſition to the 

- purpoſes of the — Being, of which all created mind muſt i in 22 be 


ignorant. 


This is the ad n ſcheme of celeflial a hs ever was form- 


ed. The ſurprizes and terrors of enchantments, which have ſucceeded to the 


intrigues and oppoſitions of pagan deities, afford very ſtriking ſcenes, and open 
a vaſt extent to the imagination; but, as Boileau obſerves, and Roileau will be 
ſeldom found miſtaken, with this incurable defect, that in a conteſt between 
| heaven and hell we know at the beginning which is to prevail; for this reaſon 
vue follow Rinaldo to the enchanted wood with more curioſity than terror. i 
In the ſcheme of Dryden there is one great di ſficulty, which yet he would 


perkape have had addreſs enough to ſurmount. In a war juſtice can be but on 


one ſide; and, to entitle the hero to the protection of angels, he muſt fight in 
defence of indubitable right. Yet ſome of the celeſtial beings, thus oppoſed to 
each other, muſt have been repreſented as defending guilt. 
That this poem was never written, is reaſonably to be lamented. It would | 
doubtleſs have improved our numbers, and enlarged our language, and miglit 
perhaps have contributed by 3 inſtructiou to te Qty our opinions, and * 
nity our manners. 
What he required as the indiſpenſable condition ol dach an undertabing 7, a 
pub! ick ftipend, was not likely in theſe times to be obtained. Riches were not 
become familiar to us, nor had the nation yet learned to be liberal. 
This ou he charged Blackmore with ſtealing : only, ſays he,“ T he guar- ; 
e dian angels of kingdoms were machines too ponderous for him to manage.“ 
In 169 94, be be gan the moſt laborious and difficult of ali his works, the ran- 
flation of Virgil; from which he borrowed two month+, that he might turn 
 Freſnoy's Art of Painting into Engliſh proſe. The pret..ce, which he boaſts to 
| have written in twelve mornings, exhibits a parallel of poetry and painting, 
With a miſcellaneous collection of critical remarks, ſuch as coſt a mind ſtored 
| like his no labour to produce them. EN Tos 


In 1697, he publiſhed lis verſion of the works of Vigil; and, that no op- 
portunity of prof: might be loſt, dedicated he Paſtcrats t to the lord Clifford, 
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the Georgics to the earl of Cheſterfield, and the ZEncid to the eart of Mulgrare. 
This economy of flattery, at once laviſh and qiſcreet, did not paſs without ob- 
ſervation. | 


This tranſlation was cenſured by Miibourne, A clergyman, ſtyled by Pope 
* the faireſt of criticks,” becauſe he exhibited his own verſion to be compared 


with that which he condemned. 


His laſt work was his Fables, publiſhed | in conſequence, as is ſuppo! fed, of 5 


à contract now in the hands of Nr. Tonſon; by which he obliged himſelf, in 
conſideration of three hundred pounds, to finiſh for the preſs ten thouſand 
verſes. „ ro | 

la this volume is compriſed the weil-known ode on St. Cecilia's day, which, 
as ad by a letter communicated to Dr. Birch, he ſpent a fortnight in com- 
Poſing and correcting. But what is this to the patience and diligence of Boi- 


leav, whoſe Equiveque, a poem of only three hundred and forty-fix lines, took 


from his life eleven months to write it, and three years to reviſe it! 


Part of this bonk of Fables is the firſt Iliad in Engliſh, intended as a ſoeci- | 
men of a verſion of the whole. Conſidering into what hands Homer was to 


fall, the reader cannot but rejoice that this project went no further. 


The time was now at hand which was to put an end to all his fchemes ad | 
labours. On the firſt of May rjor, having been ſome time, as he tells u, 2 


cripple in his limbs, he died in Gerard-ſtice!, of a mortification i in his leg. 


There is extant a wild ſtory relating to ſome vexatious events that happened 
: at his funeral, which, at the end of Congreve' s Liſe, by a writer of I know _ 
not what credit, are thus re! ated, as L find the account transferred to a a biogra- 


a phical dictionary: 

Mr. Dryden dying o on the Wedel day morning i; Thomas Sprat, then 
cc « biſhop of Rocheſter and dean of V. 6 Fo the next day to the lady 
„ T lizabeth Howard, Mr. Dryden's widow, that he would make a preſent ot 
© the ground, which was forty pounds, with all the other abbey-fees. The lord 
Halifax like wi e ſent to the lady! Elizabeth, and Mr. Charles Dryden her ſon, that, 
it they wonld give him his to bur y Mr. Dryden, he would inter him with 


monument in the Abbey; which, 25 


* cepted. On the Saturday following 
4 


they had no reaſon to refuſe, they ac- 
the company came; the cernle was put 
into a velvet heatle, and eighteen : O. urning couches, filled with company, at- 


Te nded. Wh en they were juſt read: tO Move, 3 3 Je Fe rice, FD * ot the 24. 


7 


bave the honour of his interment, which ſhall be after another manner than 


The 


a gentleman's private funeral, and afterward; below five hundred pounds on a 


chancellor Jefferies, with ſome of Fhis rakiſh companions coming by, ed whoſe 
* funeral it was: and beirg told Mr. Drydcn's, he faid, © What! ſha: Dryden, 
ti. e greateſt honour and ornament af the nation, be buried after this pri- 


vate manner! No, gentlemen, let all that loved Mr. Dryden, and honour 
his memory, alight and join with me in gaining my lady's conſent to let me 


this; and I will beſtow a thouſand pourcs cn a monument in the Abbey for him.” 
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„he gentlemen in the coaches, not knowing of the biſhop of Rocheſter's ta- 
„ your, nor of the lord Halifax's generous deſign (they both having, out of reſpect 
to the family, enjoined the lady Elizabeth and her ſon to keep their favour con- 
* cealed to the world, and let it pals for their own expence), readily came out 
« of the coaches, and attended lord Jefferies up to the lady's bedſide, who was 
« then ſick. He repeated the purport of what he had before ſaid ; but ſhe ab- 
« ſolutely refuſing, he fell on his knees, vowing never to rife till his requeſt 
« was granted. The reft of the company by his deſire kneeled alſo; and the 
1% lady, being under a fudcen ſurprize, fainted away. As ſoon as ſhe recovercd her 
" ſpeech, the cried, No, nz. Enough, gentlemen, replied he; my lady is very 
good, ſhe ſays, Go, go. She repeated her former words with all her ſtrength, but 
in vain; for her feeble voice was loſt in their acclamations of joy; and 
« the lord Jefferies ordered the liearſemen to carry the corpſe to Mr. Rufle!'s, 
« an undertaker in Cheapſide, and leave it there till he ſhould fend orders tor the 
« embalment, which, he added, ſhould be after the royal manner. His direct 
« ons were obeyed, the company diſperſed, and l Flizabeth and her fon re- 
«+ mained inconſolable. The next day Mr. Charles Dr\ den walted on thelord 
_ 4 Ffalifax and the biſhop, to excuſe his mother ard bimfſclf, by relating the real 
„truth. But neither his lordſhip nor the biſhop would admit of any plea ; efpe- 
«* cially the latter, who liad the Abbey lighted, che ground opened, the chuir at- 
as tending, an anthem ready ſet, and himſelf waiting for ſome. time without any 5 
-M corpſe to bury. The undertaker, afler three days expectancè of orders for em- 
ce balment without receiving any, waited on the lord Jefferies, who pretending 
* ignorance of the matter, turned it off with an illnatured jeſt, ſaying, that 
© thoſe who obſerved the orders of a drunken frolick deferved no better; 
that he remembered nothing at all of it; and that he might do what he 
„ pleaſed with the corpſe. Upon this, the undertaker waited upon the lady 
„Elizabeth and her ſon, and threatened to bring the corpſe home, and ſet it 
© before the door. They deſired a day's reſpite, which was granted. Mr. 
Charles Dryden wrote a handſome letter to the lord Jefferics, who re- 
(turned it with this cool anſwer, * That be knew nothing of the matter, 
and would be troubled no more about it.” He then addreſſed the lord Halifax 
and the biſhop of Rocheſter, who abſolutely refuſed to do any thing in it. 
In this diſtreſs Dr. Garth fent for the corple to the College of Phyſicians, 
* and propoſed a funeral by ſubſcription, to which himſelf {cr a moſt noble ex- 
* ample, At liſt a day, about three weeks after Mr. Dryden's deceaſe, was 
* appointed for the imerment. Dr. Garth pronounced a nne Latin oration, 
* at the College, over the corple ; which was attended to the Abbey by a nu- 
** merous train of coaches. When the funeral u a> over, Mr. Charles Dryden 
© ſent a challenge to the lord Jefic!ies, who retuting 10 anſwer it, he fent ſc- 
*: veral others, and went often himielt ; =_ could neither get a letter delivered, 
nor admittance to {pca: to him; which fo incenſe 4 him, that he re: Alec, 
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© Hnce Ris lordthip refuſed to anſwer him like a gentleman, that he uta 
watch an opportunity to meet, and fight off-hand, though with all the rule 
of honour ; which his Lordſhip hearing, left the town: and Mr. Charl.. 


Dryden could never have the l of meeting him, though he ſought 
„eit til] his death with the utmoſt application.” 


"This ſtory I once intended to omit, as it appears with no great evidence; 
ror have I met with any confirmation, but in a letter of Farquhar ; and he 
— relates that the funeral of Dryden was tumultuary and confuſed “. 

Suppoſing the ſtory true, we may temark, that the gradual change of man- 
ners, though imperceptible in the proceſs, appears great when diferem times, 
and thoſe not very diſtant, are compared. If at this time a young drunken Lor. 
ſtould interrupt the pompous regularity of a magnificent funeral, what woui, 
be the event, but that he wonld, be juſtled cut of the way, and compelled to 
te quiet ? It he ſhould thrutt himſelf into a houſe, he would be ſent roughly 
away; and, what 13 yet more to the hong ur of the preſent time, I believe that 
thoſe, who had fub'" ribed to the funeral of a man like Dryder, would nor, 
dor ſuch an accident, have w ithdrawn their contributions +. 
He was buried among the poets in Weſtannſter Abbey, where, though the 
aube of Newcaſtle had, in general dedication prefixed by Congreve to his 
7 d ramatick \ works, accepted thanks tor his intention of crefting him a monu- 
ment, he lay long without diſtinctiop, till the duke of Buckinghamſhire gave 
him a tablet, inſcribed only with the name ef DRYDEN. 
le married the lady Ehy/abeth Howard, daughter of the carl of Berkſhire, 
© ith circumitunces, according to the farire imputed to lord Sommers, not very 
honourable to either party: by her he had three ſons, Charles, John, and 
Henry, Charles was uſher of the palace to pope Clement the X'th; and, vi- 


faing Fngland | In 1704, was 5 drov, fie! in an attempt to in AC roſs the. Thames 
at Windſor. 


3 


eln 


* An earlier account of Dry dew? > ſuneral than that above cited, though without thc circumſtance: 
that preceded it, is given by Edward Ward, who in his London Spy, publiſhed in 1756, relates, that 
un the occaſion there was a perlormunce of ſolemn Muſic at the College, and that at the proceſſion. | 
which him ſelf law, Randing at the end of C banccry-lanc, Fleet-ſtreet, there was a concert of haut 


boys and trumpers. The day of Pryden's interment, he ſays, was Monday the 3th of May, 


which, according to Johuſon, was twelve days after his deceafe, and ſhews I how long Lis funeral wa 
in luſpenie. Ward knew not that the expence of it was defrayed by fubſcription ; but complimer 5 
lord Jeiicrics for {o pious an underta aking. He alſo ſays, that the cauſe of Dryden's death was all in- 


fammation in Lis tog, occufioned by the fleth * ir g over the nail, l. ich being — os 
duced 2 mertificaricn in his l, II. 


+ la i Reciſter ot * College of Phyſiciar 87 15 * tollow ing erer; ct 3 2, 1700. Co- 
mitiis Cenſoriis ordinais. At the requeſt of ſcveral perſons uf quality, that Mr. Dryden might 


40 1 carried from the College of Phy in to be interred az W eſtminſter, it was unanimorſ! 
{+ graunted by the Preſident and Cenfors.” | 


Tais Extry is vat al. alated to afford any ere di: to the narratꝰ ee INES erning wad b r. e E 


% 


edge than he was communicative of it; but then his communication was 
by no means pedantick, or impoſcd vpon the converſation, but juſt tuch, and 
«6 


cC 


cc 
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John was auilior of a comedy called The Huſoand his own Cuckoid. He 15 
Cid to have died at Rome. Henry entered into ſome religious order. It is ſome 
proof of Dryden's ſincerity in his ſecond religion, that he taught it to his ſons. 
A man, conſcious of hy pocritical profeſſion in himſelf, is not likely to convert 
others; and as his ſons were qualified in 1693 to appear among the tranſlators 
of Juvenal, they mult have been taught ſome religion before their father's change. 
Of the perſon of Dryden I know not any account; of his mind, the portrait 
which has been left by Congreve, who knew him with great familiarity, is 
ſuch as adds our love of his manners to our admiration of his genius. He 
« was,” we are told, „ef a nature excecdingly humane and compaſſionate, 
ready to forgive injuries, and capable of a ſincere reconciliation with thoſe 


„that had offended him. IIis Ir:-ndtup, where he proſeſſed it, went be- 
„ yord his profeſſions. Be was ot a very eaſy, of very pleaſing acceſs ; but 


ſomewhat ſiow, and, as it were, difficent in his advances io others: he had 
that in las nature which abhorred intruſion into any ſociety whatever. Fe Was 
therefore leſs known, and con{equentiy his chara get b-came moce liable to 
miſapprehenſions and miſtepreſerta ions: he was very modett, and very 
eaſily to be diſcountenanced in his approaches to his equals or tup-i1ors. 0 8 
his reading had been very extenſive, io was he very happy 1 in a memory teua- 
cious of every thing that he had read. He was not .:ore poſie. ied of know- 


went ſo far as, by the natural turn of the converſation in which he was en- 
gaced, it was neceſſa ily promoted or required. He Was extremely ready, 
and gentle in his correction of the errors of any writer who thought fit to 
* conſult him, and full as ready and patient to admit the reprehenſions ot others, 


cc 


in reſpect of his own overſights or miſtakes.” 
To this account of Congreve nothing can lie objeed but the fondneſs of 


friendſhip; - and to have excited that fondneſs in ſuch a mind is no ſmall degree 


of praiſe. The diſpoſition of Dryden, however, is ſhewn in this character 


rather as it exhibited itſelf in curſory converſation, then as it operated on the 
more 1mportant parts of life. 


His placability and his friendſhip indeed were 


ſolid virtues; but courteſy and good humour are often ound with little real 
worth. 


Since Congreve, who knew him well, has told us no more, the reit 
muſt be collected as it can from other teſtimonies, and eee trom thoſe : 
notices which Dryden has very liberally given us of himſelf. 

The modeſty which made him ſo flow to advance, and ſo 1 to be repulſed, 
was certainly no ſuſpicion of deficient merit, or unconſciouſneſs of his own 
value: he appears to have known, in its whole extent, the dignity of his own 


character, and to have ſet a very high value on his own powers and perto: - 


mances. He probably did not offer his converſation, becauſe he bas mane vt. 
Lf 1h Sh 2 Bb 


15 
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to be folicited: aint he rctired from a cold reception, not ſuvinithve but indig. 
nant, with ſuch reverence of his own greatnels as made him vawilling to ex- 
Pole it to neglect or violation. 
His modeſty waz by no means inconſiſtent with oſte atatiouſneſs; he is . 
gent enough to remind the world of his merit, and expieſies with very little 
ſcruple his high opinion of his own powers; but his felt-commendations are 
read without ſcorn or indignation ; we allow his claims, and love his frankneſs. 
Tradition, however, has not allowed that his confidence in himſelf exempted 
bim from jealor; ſy of others. He is accuſed of envy and inſhdiouſneſs ; and is 
particularly charged with inciting Creech to tranſlate Horace, that he might : 
_ loſe the reputation which Lane had given him. 
Ot this charge we immediately diſcover that it is merely conjeQural ; the : 
purpoſe was fuch as no man would confcſs; and a crime that admits no proof, | 
wh iy ſhould we belicve ? RD 3 | | E 
Ile has been deſcribed as mag iſteriailv preſiding over the vounger writers, 
d aſſuming the diilribution of poetical fame; but he who excels has a right. 
10 ee ard he w hole judgment is inconteſtable may without uſurpation exa- 
mine and decide. | 8 
Corgreve repre ſents him as re av) to dif and ioftroQ; but there | is rea- 

fon to believe that his commu nication Was rather uſeful than entertaining 
lle declares of. himſelf that he w as faturnine, and not one of thoſe w * [pritele 
ayings Giverted e any; and one : of bis ccnſurcts - makes him ſays, 


Nor wine nor love RY ever r ſee me e gay; 
To w riti ing bred, I knew not w hat to ſa. 


L here are men wine powers operate be at iciſure and in retirement, ane 
wide intellectual vigour deſerts them in converſation; whom merriment con- 
uſes, and ebjetion diſconcerts; whole baſhſulneſs reftrains their exertion, and | 
uflers them not to ſpeak till the time of ſpeaking i 15 paſt; ; or whoſe attention to 
tem own character makes them: unwiil kling to uttter at haza rd what has not been 

conſidered, and cannot be recalled. %% N 

Of Dryden's ſloggiſhneſs in converſation it 1s \ 1 * or to gueſs the 


4 
* 
Pu 
} 


aufe. He certainty wanted neither ſentiments nor language; his intellectual 
1 treaſures were great, though they were locked up from his own uſe. © His 
* 7 og! its,” when he w SR 9 llowed in upon him ſo faſt, that his only care 

« was which to chaſe, and which to rcjea.” Such rapidity of compoſition. 

raturally promiſes a flow of talk, yet we mult be content to believe what an 
cuemy favs of him, wh en he likewile favs it of himſelf. But whatever was his 
chalacter as a companion, it appears that he lived in familiarity with the higheſt 
perſons of his time. It is related by Carte of the duke of Ormond, that he 
ued often te paſs a night with Dryden, ard thoſe with whom Dryden confort- 


ed: who they: were, Carte bas not out; but CEA! :nly the EET table at 
| which 
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which Ormond ſat was not ſurrounded with a plebeian focicty. He was deed - 
reproached with boaſting of his familiarity with the great; and Ilorace will 
ſupport him in the opinion, that to pleaſe ſuperiors is not the loweſt kind ot 
merit. 

The merit of pleaſing muſt, eber, be eſtimated by the means. Favour 
is not always gained by good actions or laudable qualities. Careſſes and pre- 
ferments are often beſtowed on the auxiliaries of vice, the procurers of plea- 
ſure, or the flatterers of vanity. Dryden has never been charged with any 
_ perſonal agency unworthy of a good character: he abetted vice and vanity only 
with his pen. One of his enemies has acculed him of lewdneſs in his conver- 
ation; but, if accuſation without proof be credited, who thall be innocent ? 
His works afford too many examples of diſſolute licentiouſneſs, and ahject 
adulation; but they were probably, like his merriment, artificial and coniirain- 
dd; the effects of ſtudy and meditation, and his trade rather than his pleaſure. 
Of the mind that can trade in corruption, and can deliberately pollute itſelt 
with ideal wickedneſs for the ſake of ſpreading the contagion in ſociety, I with 
not to conceal or excuſe the depravity. Such degradation of the dignity of 
genius, ſuch abuſe of ſuperlative abilities, cannot be contemplated but with grief 
and indignation. What conſolation can be had, Dryd den has afforded, by lung 
1 to repent, and to teſtify his repentance. _ 
Oft dramatick immorality he did not want b among his predeceſſuss, 
or companions among his contemporaries ; but in the meanneſs and ſervijity 0 
hyperbolical adulation, I know not whether, ſince the days in which the Ro- 
man emperors were deified, he has been ever equalled, except by Afra Behn 
in an addreſs to Eleanor Gwyn. When once he has undertaken the tal of 
Praiſe, he no longer retains ſhame in bimſelf, nor ſuppoſes it in his DAG ON. 
many odoriferous bodies are obſerved to diifule pertumes from Year 10 year, 
without ſenſible diminution of bus or weight, he appears never to have impu-. 
- veriſhed his mint of flattery by his expences, how ever lavith. He hal all the 
ms of excellence, intellectual and moral, combined! in his mind, With end- 
leis variation; and when he had ſcattered on the hero of the day tie gallen 
Mower of wit and virtue, he had ready for him, wivm he withed to court o 


mne morrow, new wit and virtue with another ſtaimp.“ Of this kind of mcan- 


| nets he never ſeems to decline the Practic?, or lanen he neceſſity : he cohſi- 
däets the great as entitled to encomiattick homage, aint brings praite rather #5 a 
tr:bute than a gift, more delighted with the fert of his inventien, than” 
mortified by the proſtitution of his judgment. I: 13 indeed not certain, tnat 
en theſe occaſions his judgment much rebelled againft his intereſt. Tiere are 

minds which eaſily fk into fubmition, that co on erndcar with vnchiitio- 
guiſhing reverence, and: ditt no deec where there i; elevation of. ran 
and affluence of ricke-. | 


N | EE |. 
Ba ö s in 


he propoſes that all wit ſhould be re-coined befiire i is current, and 
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With his praiſes of others and of himſelf is always intermingled a itrain of 
diſcontent and lamentation, a ſullen growl of reſentment, or a querulous mur- 
mur of diſtreſs. His works are under-valued, his merit is unrewarded, and 
&« he has few thanks to pay his ſtars that he was born among Engliſnmen.“ 
To his criticks he is ſometimes contemptuous, ſometimes reſentful, and ſome- 


' times ſubmitlive. The writer ho thinks his works formed for duration, 


miſlakes his intereſt when he mentions his enemies. Ile degrades his own 
dignity by ſhewing that he was affected by their cenſures, and gives laſt- 


ing importance to names, which, left to themſelves, would vaniſh from te- 
membrance. From this principle Dryden did. not often depart; his com- 
ple ints are for the greater part general; he ſeldom pollutes his page with an 
 adierſe name. He condeſcended indeed to 2 controverſy with Settle, in 
which he perhaps may be conſidered rather as aſſaulting than repelling ; ard 


Fnce Settle is ſunk into oblivion, his libel remains injurious only to himteff. 


Among anſwers to criticks, ro poetical attacks, or altercations, are to be 
included; they are like other poems, effuſions of genius, produced as much 


to obtain as as to chviate c2nſur2. These ä practiſed, and in thelc 


ke excelled. 


Of Collier, Blackmore, and 8 he ks made mention in the pre- 
face to his F ables. 


To the cenſure of Collier, whoſe remarks may be rather 


termed admonitions than criticiſms, he makes little rep! 75 being, at the age of 
fixtv-eight, attentive to better things than the claps of a playhouſe. He 
_ complains of Collier's rudeneſs, 5 the © horſe-play of his raillery;“ and 
aſſerts that © in many places he has perverted by his gioſſes the meaning” of 
_ what he cenſures ; but in other things he confeſſes that he is juſtly taxed ; and 
| ſays, with great calmneſs and candour, “I have pleaded guilty to all thoughts 
or expreſſions of mine that can be truly accuſed of obſcenity, immorality, 
or profaneneſs, and retract them. If he be my — let him triumph; 
if he be my friend, he will be glad of my repentance.” Yet as our beſt 
diſpoſitions are imperfect, he left ſtanding in 
Collier of great aÞcrity, and indeed of more aſperi ity than wit. 
Blackmore he repreſents as made his enemy by the poem of Atſelem anc 
Actitaphel, which * he thiaks a little hard upon his fanatick patrons * ard 
charges him with borrowing the plan of his Ar: bus F from the preface to Juve- 


the jame book 2 refection on 


ral, “ though he had,“ fav: he, . ba cnets not to acknowledge 115 "2CNE- 
factor, but inflead of it to trodace me in a libel.” £ | 

The libel in which Plackmote traduced him was à Ferie Tm 15 57: 
which, having \amented the exuberance of falle wit and the decent true, 


maſters of aſſay v ho ſnall reje&t all that is light or debaſed. 


Tis true, that when the coarſe and 1 Groſz 


Is purg'd away, there will be mighty loſs; 


Lyv'n 


«i 
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Ev'n Congreve, Southern, manly Wycherley; 

When thus refin'd, will grievous ſufferers be; 

Into the melting- pot when Dryden comes, 

What horrid ſtench will riſe, what noiſome fumes! 5 
How will he ſhrink, when all his lewd allay, 5 
And wicked mixture, ſhall be purg'd away! 1 


Thus ſtands the paſſage in the laſt edition; 3 in the original there was an 
abatement of the cenlure, beginning thus : 2 e 7 8 OS 
© But what remains will be ſo pure, twill bear 2 
Th' examination of the moſt ſevere. | 

Blackmore, finding the cenſure reſented, and the civility Ae ungene- 

rouſly omitted the ſofter part. Such variations diſcover a writer who conſults 
his paſſions more than his virtue; and it may be reaſonably AP that 

Dryden imputes his enmity to its true cauſe, | 
Of Milbourne he wrote only in general terms, fuch as are always ready at 
the call of anger, whether juſt or not: 2 ſhort extract will be ſufficient. ** He 
« pretends a quarrel to me, that I have fallen foul upon prieſthood ; if I have, 
& am only to aſk pardon of good prieſts, and am afraid his ſhare of the repa 

| © ration will come to little. Let lim be ſatisfied that he ſhall never be able to 
5 force himſelf upon me for an pag ; I contemn him t too much to enter 

1 into competition with him. 7 . 

As for the reſt of thoſe who have written againſt me, they are fuck bonn. 
« drels that they deſerve not the leaſt notice to be taken of them. Blackmore 
and Milbourne are e only Gflingui ed from the crawd by boag nen 

to their infamy.“ 3 5 

Dryden indecd A in many of * writings, an affected and Vn 7d 
malignity to prieſts and prieſthood, which naturally raiſed him many enemies. 
and which w as ſometimes as unſeaſonably reſented as it was exerted. Trapp 

15 angry that ne calls the ſacrificer 1 in the Georgicks „the holy butcher ;”* the 
tranſlation is not indeed ridiculous ; but Trapp's anger ariſes from his zeal, not 
for the author, but the prieſt; as if any reproach. of the follies of 1 
could be extended to the preachers of trutb. | 
Dryden's diſlike of the prieſthood is imputed by Langdoine, and [ think by 

Brown, to 2 repulſe which he ſuffered when he ſolicited ordination ; but he 
"denies, in the preface to his Fah les, that he ever deſigned to enter into the 


church; and ſuch a denial he wou! d not have  hazarded, if he could have been 
convicted of falſehood. 


Malevolence to the clergy | is ſeldom at a great Cilince from 1 8 ol 
religion, and Dryden affords no exception to this Oblervation. is writings 


exnbit many paſſage: „ Wen, with all the allowance that can ee for 
charaQers and occaiions, are fach as piety weuld not have admitted, and ſuch 
as mav vitiate light and unprinci pled minds. Bur there is no reaſon for ſup- 
De. ſing that he 6:jdel:cves the religion which te diſobeyed. Le forgot his duty 
EE rather 
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rather than ducwned it. His tendency to profaneneſs is the effect of levity, 
negligence, and looſe converſation, with a deſire of accommodating himſelf 
to the corruption of the times, by venturing to be wicked as far as he durſt. 
When he profeifed himſelt a convert to Popery, / he did not pretend to have 
received any new conviction of the fundamental doctrines of Chriſtiamty, 
The peilecution of criticks was not the worſt of his vexations ; he was 
ach more diſturbed by the importunitics of want. His complaints of po- 
erty are ſo frequently repente:l, either with the dejection of weakneſs ſinking 
in Lelptels miſery, or the indignation of merit claiming its tribute from man- 
ind, that it is impoſſible not to deteſt the. age which could impoſe on ſuch a 
man the neceſſity of ſuch ſolicitations, or not to deſpiſe. the man who could 
ſubmit to ſuch ſolicitations without neceſſity. 
Whether by the world's neglect, or his own imprudence, 1 am afraid that | 
te greateſt part of his life was paſſed in exigencies. Such outcries were 
turcly never uttered but in ſevere pain. Of kis ſupplies or his ex pences no 
Probable eſtimate can now be made. Except the ſalary of the Laureat, to 
which king James added the office of Hiſtoriographer, perhaps with ſome ad- 
ditional emoluments, his whole revenue ſeems to have been caſual ; and it 1: 
ell known that he ſeldom lives irugaily who lives by chance. Hope is alway: 
i beral; and they that truſt her promis E5 make little f N ot reverting | 10 4 : 
an the profits of the morrow. 7 „ od 
Ot his plays the profit was not great, and af the . 1 his other 
works very little intelligence can be had. By diſcourſing with te late: amiable | 
Vr. Tonfon, I could not find that any memorials of the tranſaQions between 
his predeceſſor and Dryden had been preſerved, except the following papers: 
l do hereby promiſe to pay John Dryden, Fſq. or order, on the 25th of | 
« March, 1699; the ſum of two hundred and fifty guineas, in conſideration 
aof ten thouſand verſes, which the ſaid John Dryden, Eſq. is to deliver to 
« me jacob Tonſon, when finiſhed, whereof ſeven thouſand five hundred 
_ *© verſes, more or leſs, are already in the ſaid Jacob Tonſon's poſſeiſion. 
„And I do hereby farther promiſe, and engage myſelf, to make up the faiv 
« fam of two hundred and fifty guineas three hundred pounds ſterling to the 
ce. ſaid John Dryden, Etq. his executors, adminiſtrators, or aligns, at ohe 
e beginning of the ſecond impreſſion of the ſaid ten thontand verſe >, 
© In witneſs whereof I have hereunto ſet my hand and ſeal, this Zz the daz 
of March, _1698- 9. 
” Jacob 7 Tonſon 
8 Sealed and delixered, ! being fiſt duly ſtampt, purfuant 


to the acts of parliament for that purpoſe, in the 
* pretence of 


CZ 


*s Ben. Portlock. 
© Will. Conzreve.”” 
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% March 2th, 1698. 
27008 cd then of Mr. Jacob Tonſon the ſum of two hundred ſixtv- 
eight pounds fifteen ſhillings, in purſuarce of an agreement for ten thouſand 
« verſes, to be delivered by me to the ſaid Jacob Tonſon, whereof I have 
« already delivered to him about ſeven thouſand five hundred, more or leſs; 

« he the ſaid Jacob Tonſon being oblized to make up the aforeſaid ſum of two 
„ hundred ſixty- eight pounds fifteen ſhillings three hundred pounds, at the be- 
66. yy of the ſecond impreſſion of the atorcſaid ten thouſand verſes; 

« Ifay, received by me 
John Dryden. 
« Witneſs Charles Dryden“ 1 8 

Two hundred and fifty guincas, at 1. 17. 64. 18 2660 15 

It is manifeſt, from the dates of this contract, that it * to the v volume 
of Fables, which contains about twelve thouſand verſes, and for which therc - 
lore the payment muſt have been afterwards enlarged. 

I have been told of another letter yet remaining, in winch he deſices 
Tonſon to bring him money, to pay for a watch which he had oraered for his 
ſon, and which the maker would not leave without the price. 
Ihe inevitable conſequence of Up, is dependence. Dryden had pro- 
bably no recourſe in his exigencies but to his bookſeller. Ihe particular cha- 
rater of Tonſon I do not know); but the general conduct of traders u 
much leſs liberal in thoſe times than in our own ; their views were narrower, 
and their manners groſſer. To the meccantile ruggednefs of that race, the 
delicacy of the poct was ſometimes expoſed. I. ord Bolingbroke, who in his 
youth had cultivated poetry, related to Dr. King of Oxford, that one Gay, 
when he viſited Dryden, they heard, as they were converſing, another perſc: 
en the houſe. * This,” ſaid Dryden, * is Tonſon. You will take cars 
not to depart before he goes away: for I have not completed the ſheet whick 
1 promiſed him; and if you leave me unprotected, I muſt ſuffer allthe rade- 
4 neſs to which his reſentment can prompt his tongue. 

What rewards he obtained for his poems, beſides the payment of the bock 
ſeller, cannot be known : Mr. Derrick, who conſulted ſome of his relations, 
was informed that his F ables obtained five hundred pounds from the dutcheſs ot 
Ormond ; ; 4 preſent not unſuitable to the magnificence of that ſplendid family; 
and he quotes Moyle, as relating that for ty poundTive were paid by a muſical {o- 

ciety for the uſe of Alexander's Feaſl. 

In thoſe days the ceconomy of government was yet unſettled, and the pay- 
ments of the Exchequer were dilatory and uncertain : of this diſorder there 1: 
reaſon to believe that the Laureat {ometimes felt the effects; for in one of hi- 
prefaces he complains of thoſe, who, being intruſted with the diſtribution Ci 


the Prince” E dn. ſuffer thoſe that N upon it to languiſh | a PET” > 
> 4M 
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Of his petty habits or ſlight amuſcments, tradition has retained hitte. ty, 
the only two men whom I have found to whom he was perſonally known, one 
told me, that at the houſ: which he frequented, called Wills Coffee: houſe, 
the appeal upon any literary diſpute was made to him; and the other related, 
' that his armed chair, which in the winter had a ſettled and preſcriptive place by 
the fire, was in the ſummer placed in the balcony, and that he called the two : 
places his winter and his ſummer feat. This is all the intelligence which his 
two ſurvivors afforded me. | 1 

One of his opinions will do him no honour in the preſent age, though i in * 
own time, at leaſt in the beginning of it, he was far from having it confined to 
himſelf. He put great confidence in the prognoſtications of judicial aſtrology. 
In the Appendix to the Life of Congreve is a narrative of ſome of his pte- 
ditions wonderfully fulfilled; but I know not the writer's means of informa- 
lion, or charaQer of veracity. That he had the configurations of the Foro- 


teope in his mind, and conſidered them 25 influencing the affairs of men, lu 
docs not forbear to hint. 


The utmoſt malice of the ftars is paſt — 
Nou frequent trines the happier lights among, 
And high-rais'd Jove, from his dark priſon "TY 
Thoſe weights took off that on his planet hung, 
| wil gloriouſly the new-laid works ſucceed. | 
te has cite] here ſhewn his attention to the vlanetney powers; 3 nad © in the pre: 
| face to his Fables has endeavoured obliquely to juſtify his ſuperſtitien, by at- 
rributirg the ſame to ſome of the Ancients. The latter, added to this narra- 
ine, leaves no doubt of his notions or pradticſe. 
So flight and lo ſcanty 1 is the knou ledge which have hav able to collect con- | 
cerning the private liſe and domeſtick manners of a man, whom every Engfim 
generation muſt mention with revercnce as a critick and a poet. 

DRY DE N may be properly conſidered as the father of F ngliſh teile 
as the writer who frft taught us to determine upon principles the merit of com- 
poſition. Ot our former pcets, the greateſt dramatiſt wrote without rules, 
conducted through life and nature by a genius that rarely miſled, and rarely de- 
ſerted him. Of the rel, thoſe who knew the + Jaws of propnety had neglecled 


10 teach them. 


Two Avis of Engliſh Pectry were viritien in the days of Ezabeth by Webb 5 
and Puttenham, from which fo mething might be learned, and a few hints had 
been given by Jonſon and Cow.ev 5 but Dryden's. Efay on Dramatick Paatry 
was the firit regular and valuable 3 on the art of writing. 

He who, having formed his opinions in the preſent age of Engliſh literature, 
turns back to peruſe this dialogue, will not perhaps find much increaſe of know- 
ledge, or much noveity of inſtruction; but he is to remember that critica! 

principles were then in the hand: Of A ſew, who bad gathered them partly 
= 5 2 5 | | from 
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from the Ancients, and par:ly from the Italians and French, The fracure of 
dramatick pocins was then not generally vnderttood. Audiences applauded by 
inſtinct; aud poets perhaps often pleaed by chance. 
A writer who cbtatns his full purpote loſes himſelf in his own Iuftre. Of 
an opinion which is no longer doubted, the evidence cea'e: to be examined. Ot 
1 art univerſally practifed, the firſt teacher is ſorgotten. Learning once m ide 
popular is no lor: ger learring z it has the appearance of fomething which we 
bare dedowed upon ourſclves, as the dew appears to rife trom tlie Feld 1 WHICH It 
reſrethes. | : | AE 7 | 
To judge i. ahtly of an auth Ir, we muſt tran! port gur ſelves to 18 timo, and 
examine w chat were the wants of his CON! empo: ar is, and what were his moans. 
of ſupplying them. That which is caſy at one time was dichcult at anather. 
Deyden at leaſt imported his ſcience, and gase his country what it vanity be- 
tore; or rather, he imported only the malctels, and manufadtufed them by 
Lis own fill. VVUV ; 
The dialogue on the Drama was one of his &rfl eſſays of criticiſin, written 
when he wat vet a tunorous candidate for reputation, and theretore tbOure, with 
that diligence which he might allow him'elt fomew hat to rem ut, when bfaname 
gave lan ction to his poſitions, and his awe of the public was abate), FEY by 
cu! "os at, 4 partly by ſuccels. It will not he caſy to find, in all the opul-nce 
Ci our! engttazc, a tr. aliſe to artfu! ity. ** eg 


_ 


at ys, pProvahilitics, | 9 enltvened with imagetV, i brigntenc ih alia. 


2 


gated with fucceFive reptetentations 


ions. His portraits of the Engliſ dramaltſts are wrought , with great ſpirit 
and dil:genc>. The account ef Shahlfenre may ſtand as 2 perpctual model of 
2:comialtick criticiim ; exact ae ea and lofty without exagge- 
ration. The pritle laviſhed by Longinus, 6a the atteſtation of the heroes of 
a:irathon, by. Demoſthenes, fades away beſor it. In a {ew lines is exhibited 

character, ſo extenſive in its co mprchennon, avg {0 corious in its limitations, 
that nothing can be added, Cininithed, or relormcd ; ror can the editors and 
adimirers ot 811 NES 


peale, in all their ene of reverence, boat of much 
more than ut hv 


iz diſcuſed and Parapualed this epitome ot excellence, or 
having changed Dey den's gol tor baC C nctal, Gf lower value though of gre ater. 


- he. 


In this, aud in all his other ey: s ON bike 0 me ſubj eck, the criticiſin cf 
Dryden 15 tz Critical or of 4 poet : not 2 Gal! colleRion of theorem, nor a ru. e 
dete lion of faults, which perhaps the canſor was not able to have conimittedz 
out a C1) ang vigorous G Alert at ion, where d iel. t is ni; ingled with 3 


— 


and were the author proves his ric: of Tademmcgt, by his power cf per- 
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3 2 . Rymer 


tas -- . 

Rymer and Dryden. It was ſaid of a diſpute between two mathematiciar*, 
* malim cum Scaligero errare, quum cum Clavio recte ſapere;“ that © it wa; 
more eligible to go wrong with one, than right with the other.” A tendency 
of the 6 kind every mind muſt tcel at the peruſal of D prefaces and 
RKymer's diſcourſes. With Dryden x are wanderirg in queſt cf Truth ; whom, 
we find, if we find her at all, dreſt in the graces of elegance; and it we mi; 


her, the labour of the purſuit rewards itſelf ; we are led only through Hons 
and flowers. Rymer, witnout taking a nearer, takes a rougher wax; every 


ſtep is to be made through thorns and brambles ; and Trath, if we meet ker, 
appears repulſive by her mien, ard ungracef:! dy her habit. Dry den's cri- 
ticiſm has the majeſty of a queen; Rymer's has the terocity of a tyrant. 


As he had ſtudied with great diligence the art of poetry, and enlarged or rec 


1:Hed his notions, by experience perpetually increaſing, he had! his ies "SY 


with principles and obfervations; he poured out hits knowledge with little la- 
tour ;z tor of labour, notwirhſtanding the multipli.ity of his procuttions, theta 

S ſoffiglent reaſon to ſuſpect that he was not a love To write cen amore, with 
*ondnel: tor tne employment, with perpetual 3 and retouches, with unwil. 

*ingne{+ to take leave of his own idea, and an unwearied purine ot unattaina\is 
pertect: on, was, I think, no part of his character, 


His criticiſm may be conſidered as general or occaſ; ated, 12 his general pre. 


:epts, rhick depend upon the nature of things, and the ſtructure of the human 


mind, he may doubtleſs be faiely recommended to the confidence of the reader ; 


wat his occaſional and particular x poſitions were ſometimes intereſted, ſometimes 


Negligent, and ſometimes capricious. It is not without reaſon that Trap, ſpeak- 
pg of the praifes which he beſtows on Palamon and Arcite, ſays, Novimu: 
judicium Drydeni de poemate quodam Chaucers, pulchro ſane illo, & admo- 


dum laudaudo, nimmum quod non modo vere epicum fit, fed Iliada etiam atque 
80 Eneada quest, imo ſuperet. Sed novimus eodem tempore viri illius maximi 


©ron ſerver en mas eſſe cenſuras, nec ad ſeveriſſimam critices nor- 


1 


nam exactas: io judics id ner e optimum eſt, quod nunc * mani 


-+ bus habet, & in quo nung occupatur,” „ 
He is therefore by no means conſtant to  himfelf. His defence and deſertion 
gramatick rhyme is generally known. | Spence, in his remarks on Pope”; 


3 
153 * 
— 


ut he lorgets that wicn his author attempted the Ihad, foine years afterwards, 
D ted tom his own decifion, and tranſlated into rayme. 
en he nas any I to obviate, or any licence to defend, he is not very 
106113965 about what he allerts, nor very cautious, if the preſent purpoſe bs 
3 not to entangle himſelf in his own ſophiſtries. But when al arts are 


chan ed, lic other Hunted Animals, he ſometimes ſtands at bas ; When he 
= Canno! 


5gvlle\ Ys Te nes what he thinks an eren quotation from Dryden's 
Sreidce :0 the Ancid, in favour of rraniluting an epick poem into blank verſe; 


—— 
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mot diſown the groſſneſs of one of his plays, he declares that he knows no: 
any, law that preſcribes morality to a comick poet. | | 

His remarks on ancient or modern writers arc nat ales to be tzuffed. Tie 
Farallel ot the verfification of Ovid with that of Ciaudtan i been ver) juſlir 
enſured by Sewel*. His compariſon of the firſt line of Vital with che rſt 6 
Statius is not happicr. Virgil, he favs, is ſoft and 5 and won have 
5 thought won ius mad, if he had heard kim thundering n ; 


Quæ ſuperimpoſito mole⸗ geminata enloſſo 


Statius perhaps heats himſelf, as he proceeds, to exaggetrations ſcmevha: 
byperbolical; but undoubtedly Virgil wou.d have been too haſty, it he had con- 
cemned him to ſtraw fog one founding line. Orydca w »antcd an inttance, aa. 
the firſt that occurred was impteſt into the ict vαα. e 
What he wiſnes to ſay, he ſays at haf atd; he cited Corbuduc, wich he 
had never ſeen ; gives a falſe account of CYνν an's veriitivalion z and d1icovers, 
in the preface to his Fables, that he tranſlated the fit i be Un of tic Iliad, with 

out knowing what was in the ſecond. | | 


It will be difficult to prove that Di yen ever made any great advances in 
erature. As having diſtinguiſned himſelf at Weſtminſter under the tuition ort 
5 Buſby, who advanced his icholars to a height of knowledge very rarely attained in 
i grammar-ſchools, he reſided afterwards at Cambridge, it is not to be ſuppoſed, 
that his ſkill in the ancient languages was deficient, compared with that of com- 

mon ſtudents, but his ſcholaſtick acquiſitions ſeem not proportionate to his op: - 
portunities and abilities. He could not, i:ke Milton or Cowley, have made 
his name illuſtrious merely by his learning. Ile mentions but tew books, ard 
thoſe ſuch as he in the beaten track of regular ſtudy ; ; from which if ever he 
_ Ceparts, he is in danger of loſing himſelf in unknown regions. 


| In his Dialogue on the Drama, he pronounces with great confidence that th 
Latin tragedy of Medea is not Ovie's, becauſe it is not ſuſficiently ting : 
and pathetick. He might have determined the queſtion upon ſurer evidence; 
: tor it is quoted by Quintilian as the work of Seneca; and the only line which | 
remains of Ouid's play, {or one line is left us, is not there to be found. There 
was therefore no need of the gravity of conjecture, or the diſcuſſion of plot or 


ſentiment, to find what was already known on higher re they ſuch 
diſcuſſions can ever reach. . 3 


His literature, though not always free from 8 will be commonly 
bound either obyious, * made his own by the art of dreſſing it; or ſupei fictal, 

2 b hat he gives, ſhew's what he wanted: or erroneous, haſtily col- 
ect ey ande neghoentty waltered,. | qui 

Yet it Cannot be ſald ih it his 8 i; ee 


| en unprovided Of matter, or that 
F ſarcy languiſhes in penu; ot ideas. IId. as aboun 14 wech! £110! wigdue, 4 


and 


a 1 . I — . 4s . * . \ Ries n - —YJ 1 To 1 | 
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and ſpa arkle with TH Nations. There is farce! 

does not fuppl) him with occakonal images and I; ucky ſimilitudes; every page 
diſcovers a mid very vicly acquaimed both with art and nature, and in full 
polieſſion of vreat Notes of intcllectud wealth. Of him that knows much, it 
15 ha ural to fuppot. that he his read with di! ligence; yet I rather believe that 


y any fcience or faculty thay 


the knowledge of reden was gleaned from accidental intelligence and various 
conver! atiba, by a quick avprebenſon, a judicious ſele ion, ard a happy me- 
me rv. a keen appetite of know leds ze, and a powerful digeſtion, by vigilance 
that permitted nothing to paſs ihout notice, and a habit of reflection that 


ſuF-rod nothing u.ctul to be lott. A mind like Dry den's, always ci wious, alway I 


ws} to which every underſtanding was proud to be aſſociated, and of v nic 
eve on. ſolicited the regard, by an ambitious df play of himfeht, had a more 
ple. ſant, ee raff way 19 Know . edge than by the Newt Dr 2g rels of {a :- 
_ tary rending. Ido noi {yppole that he deſpiſed bodss, or intentionally neglecteg 
them; but that he was carried. out, by ihe impetue ſity of 115 genius, to more 
vivid and ſpeedy mtitructors ; and that Iu: ſtuchies were father deſubotry and, 
0 fortuitons than conſtant and 10 lematical. | | 
I mull be confeſſed that he ic arcelv ever appears to w alt 00K - learning but 
when he mentions books I ace to hum ney De 1 an 0 Tre: 0 thie praife ve hich tte 
. gives his 02. ter Cha 16 i | | 


"His conver ation, wit, ane! part 1 

Ms knowledge i in the nobleſt aſcful arte, 
Were "y dead authors could not gizc, 
But habirudes of thoſe that live; 

Viko lighting kim, did greater lights wertes; 
He 5 Ann d from alt, and all 4 new 

a iis appreheuſions quick, his judgment true 
That the moit learn'd with ſhame confe ia 

His age none, his reading only leſs. 


F 1 TP Wt 25 — EEE % — 5 * 25 N "=? : | A | fo = ; Gl | 
| { Malt „ hower e CT, at {i.e PIOOT be demande, | Wk BO! undertarc 10 777 
the none ef \probabiiity,” of which my opinion har been formed, lie ſcnl- 


A + 


tered over all his Werks: ard by him who itänks the queſtion worth his notige 


MY 

his Wortes muſt by FINES Wal Very stete alc o7, 
Critic! lm, e either d Hactics of GEN Cy OCOOþ Nr: aloof all bits proficy excer: 
thoic pages which lie has decoed to nis patrons; but none of bis prefaces ert 


ever thought tediou:, Ther bave nct ine | formality of a {cried ile, in Whic 
tle firſt haif of ine {.ntence betrays the other. 1 The clauſes are never ba 


lanced, nor the pe: ss modeled : every word ſeems 10 di op by chance, thong if 


it fal's inzo its proper place. Notting is cold or langaid, the whole is ail) 
animals 2 ns vigoraus; what ett Cy is g1y ; what 18 graut, is ſpiendid. He ma, 

. Fr 
be thaugut to mention „ mſeltf ioo frequently; ; but whiie he forces himſe! 


f ee, 1 . 11 "TS. ver 1138 
1082 8 333 Lak Fans ane 4 * Kang * i 544 +115 n 4.4 * F ye; th 9 
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cl b by the play of images and the ſpritelineſs of expreſſion. Though 
al!-is eaſy, nothing. is fceble; though all ſeems careleſs, there is nothing harſh; 


and though, ſince his earlier works more than a century has 125 , they have 
nothing yet uncouth or obſolete. | 


He who writes much, will not eaſily eſcape a manner, ſuch a recurrence of 
particular modes as may be eaſF-noted. Dryden is always another and the 
fame ; he does not exhibit a ſecond time the fame elegances in the ſame form, 
nor appears to have any art other than that of expreſſing with clearneſs what he 
thinks with vigour. His ſtyle could not eaſily be imitated, either ſeriouſly or 
ladicrouſy ; for, being always equable and always varied, it has no prominent 
or diſcriminative characters. The heauty wito is totally free from diſproportion 
of parts and feature, c:nnot be ridicule by an overchar red reſemvlance. | 
3 rom his proſe, however, Dryden de cives only his accidental and ſecondary 
praiſe ; the veneration with wh, ich his name is PR iced by every cuitivator 
of UI WY literature, is paid to him as he refined the language, improved the 
ſentiments, and tuned the numbers of Engliſh Potry. | 


After about half a century of forced thauchte, and rugged metre, ſome ad- 
| yances towards nature and harmony kad been a! ready made by Waller and 
Denham; they bad ſhewn that long diſcourſes in rhyme grew more pleaſing 
when they were broken into couplets, and that verſe conſiſted not ly 1 in the 
number but the arrangement of [y!lables. FC 5 
But though they did much, who can deny that t they left much to do? their f 
works were not many, nor were their minds of very ample comprehenſion. 
Nour examples of more modes of compoſition were neceſſary for the eſtabliſn- 
ent of regularity and the introduction of propri-ty in word and thonght. 


3 language of a learned nation neceſſarily divides itſelf into diction 
ſcholaſtick and popular, grave aud famifiar, cicgant and groſs; and from a nice 
dickinction of theſe different parts ariſe; a great part of the beauty of ſtyle. 
Put if we except a few minds, the ale of nature, to whom their own. 
original rectitude was in the place of rules, this delicacy of ſele Aion was little 
known to our authors; our ſpcech ſav beiore them in a heap of contuſion, and 
every man took for every purpoſe what chance might offer hun. 7 


There waz therefore Leiore the time of Dryden 10 poetica diction, no ſyl- | 


tem of words at once reancd from the gtoſfneſs of domeſtick ule, and free 
from the harſhneſs of term; 


| appropriated to particular arts. Words too fami- 
har, or too remote, deſcat the purpoſe of a pct. Fivm thoſe ſounds which 


we hear on {mail or on coarſc occafion:, we do N ly receive ſtrong impiet- 


eb 
fins, or deli 182 ful! images ; and *** ora 2 TT 31:3} WC ate nearly ſtrangers, * ben 
ever they occur, draw thut attention on then 5 „ lich they ould iranſmil 


% things. 


Thi 
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Thoſe happy combinations of words which diſtinguiſh poetry from proſe had 
been rarely attempted ; we had few elegances or flowers of ſpeech, the roſes 
had not yet heen plucked from the bramble, or different colours had not been 
joined to euliven one another. | 

It may be doubted whether Waller and Denliam could have over-born the 
prejudices which had long prevailed, and which even then were ſheltered by the 
protection of Cowley. The new verſification, as it was called, may be con- 
4dered as owing its ettablithment to Dryden; from whole time it is apparent 
that Engliſh poetry has had no tendency to relapſe to its former ſavageneſs. 

The affluence and comprehenſion of our language is very illuſtriouſly dif- 
„ay ed in our poetical tranſlations of Ancient Writers: a work which the French 
en to relinquiſh in de pair, and which we were long unable to perform with 
<12xterity.. Ben Jonſen thought it neceſſ iry to copy Horace almoſt word by 
word; Feitham, his contemporary and adverſary, conſiders it as indiſpenſably 
requiſite in a tranflation te give line for line. It is ſaid that Sandys, whom 
IN:yden calls the bet rerfiner of the laſt age, has ſtruggled hard to compriſe 
every book of the ['ngl:ſh Metamorphoſes in the ſame number of verſes with the 
- c-iginal. Holy day nad nothing in view but to ſhew that he underſtood his au- 
tor, with ſo little regard to the grandeur of his diction, or the volubility of his 
- numbers, that Lis metres can hardly be called verſes; they cannot be read with⸗ 
_ ex1t reluctance, nor will the labour always be rewarded by underſtanding them. 
_ Couley ſaw that ſuch copyers were a fervide race; he aſſerted his liberty, and 
ſpread his wings ſo holdly that he left his authors. It was reſerved for Dryden 
10 fix the Emits or poetical Ys and give. us juſt rejes and Examples. as 
tranſlation, 


When languages are formed upon different principles, i it is elt: that the 
{xme modes of expreſſion ſhould always be elegant in both. While they run 
on together, the cloſeſt tranſlation may be cogſidered as the beſt; but when they 
diraricate, each muſt take its natural courſe. ® Where e eee cannot be 
obtained, it is neceſſary to be content with ſomething equivalent.“ Tranſlation | 
M herefore,” fays Dryden, is not fo booſe as . nor ſo cloſe as meta- 
phtaſe.“ - Dp 
Ali poliſhed languages have different 8 ; the conciſe, the vifſuſe, the 
lofty, and the hab, In the proper choice of ſtyle conſiſts the reſemblance 
which Dryden principally exacts from the tran{lator. He is to exhibit his au- 
thor's tnoughtꝭ in ſuch a dreſs of diction as the author would Have given them, 
nad bis language been Engli: rugged magnificence is not to be ſoftened; by- 
PerBoical off entation is not to be tepreſſed; nor ſententious affectation to have 
its points blanted. A tranſlator is to be like his author; it is not his buſineſs 
© 2XCC: him. 8 | REL | = 


Tue 
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1 ke reaſonableneſs of theſe rules ſeems rafficient for their vindication ; 
and the effects produced by obſerving them were ſo happy, that I know not 
whether they were ever oppoſed but by Sir Edward Sherburne, a man whoſe 
learning was greater than his powers of poetry; and who, being better quali- 
fied to give the meaning than the ſpirit of Seneca, has introduced his verſion of 
three tragedies by a defence of cloſe tranflation. The authority of Horace, 
which the new tranſlators cited in defence of their practice, he has, by a judici- 
ous explanation, taken tary from them; but reaſon wants not Horace to ſup- 
port it. 


It ſeldom happens that all the mcethvey cauſes concur to any great effect; 
will is wanting to power, or power to will, or both are impeded by external 
obſtructions. The exigences in which Dryden was condemned to pats his life, 
ate reaſonably ſuppoſed to have blaſted his genius, to have driven out his works 
in a ſtate of immaturity, and to have intercepted the full- vlown elegance which 
longer growth would have ſupplicd. 


Poverty, like other rigid powers, is ſometimes too haſtily 3 If the 
excellence of Dryden's Works was leſſened by his indigence, their number was 
| increaſed ; and | know not how it will be proved, that if he had written leſs he 
would hare written better; or that indeed he would have undergone the toil of | 
an author, if he had not been ane by forartivng more . than the 


| tove of praiſe. 
ut, as is ſaid by his Sede 


W hat had been, is unknown ; what i is, appeare 


v. 3 that Dryden” s ſcveral produ 8 were ſo many . ve Hera 
cats for his ſupport ; his plays were therefore often borrowed ; and his poems 
„ere almoſt all occaſional. 

in an occaſional performance no height of excellencs can be expected from 
any mind, however fertile in itſelf, and however ſtored with acquiſitions. He 
whoie Work is general and arbitrary, has the choice of his matter, and takes that 
which his inclination and his ſtudies have beſt qualified him to diſplay | and de- 
gerate. He is at liberty to delay his publication, till he has ſatisfied his friend 
% bitatelf; tile has reformed bis firit thoughts by ſubſequent examination, 
ch pultihed away thoſe faults which the precipitance of ardent compointioa 
Þ I'ely to leave behind it, Virgil is related to have poured out a great nun:- 
ber of lines in t! 110 morning, and to lave 4 the day in reducing them: to 
lewer. | 
Phe occalural poet is circumſcribed! be the narrow ark of his ſubje dt. What- 
erer can hivpen io 134m has ap und fo often that little remains for fancy or 


Mention. Vc; ec been all born; we have tot of us been married; ani +2 
= [1 iet u us, that our deaths can jupply but few materials for a 
Poet. In the late CUES the pul! CK has un e ; and We happens to 
emo miner c vil, the Poets Have atw ars conft tered as buſineſe forthe Mluſe. 


But 
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But after fo many 3 gratulations, nuptial lymns, and funeral dirger, 
he muſt be highly favoured by nature, or by fortune, ho fays any thing not 
| before. Even war and conqueit, however iplendid, ſuggzeſt no new images; 
ws triumphal chariot of a victorious monarcit can be deckcd _y Wich ihulc or- 
naments that haie graced his predeceſſor 
Not only matter but time is wanting. The poem muſt not be eelayed 
till the occaſion is forgotten. The lucky moments of animated imagination 
cannot be attended; elegances and illuſtrations cannot be multiplied by Zradua 
accumulation; the compoticiun mult be diſpatched while converſation ts yet 
buſy, and admiration freſh: and haſte is to be made, left ſome other event iabuld 
1. y hold upon mar:xind, 3 5 
Occaſional compoſitions may however ſecure to a writer r the prai: both of 
learning and facility; for they cannot be the eifet of long 75 and mull be 
ſurniſned immediately from the treaſures of the mind. 


The death of Cromwell was the firſt publ.cx <vent EY called forth 7 


Dryden's poetical powers. His heroick flanzis have beauties and . tlie 
thoughts are vigorous, and, though not always proper, ſhcw a mind replete 
with ideas; the numbers are faxcorh ; and the diQtion, if not altogetlier correc, 
is ele gant and caſy. F. N 
| Davenant w as perhaps at this time hi is favourite author, though Gender 
Never + appears to have been popular; and from Davenant Le earned to pleale 
his ear with the ſtan⸗ a of four lines aiternately rhy med. N 
Dryden very early formed his verſitication: there are in this carly produe- | 
tion no traces of Donne's or Jonſon's ruggedneſs; but he did not f. ſoon free 
11s TO trem the ambition of forced. conceits. bk” In his verſes on the Reflois- 
don, he dals of the King 's exile, 5 TE 1 
. | He, teſs'd by Fate— | 

Could taſte no ſweets of youth's defired age, 

But found his life too true a pilgrimage. 


And 2 afterwards, to new how virtue and wiflom are incre ted by ad veritt; 5 
he makss this remark: „„ 
Well might the ancient poets then confer. 
On Night the honour'd name of co: %, 
Since, eck with rays of e tee, fortune blind, 
We ght alone in dark afflictions find. 
His praiſe of N.onx's dexterii; compriſes ſuch a cluter of thoughts u ungilied 
10 One anutl.er, as will not eiſe hefe be caſily found: | 
2 Pas blonk, whom providence deſign'd ta lone 
Thoſe cal bonds falle freedom did N 
The biefed ſaiuts that warch'd this turning Neue, 
Did from their ars with 3 ful wonder Icun, 
To {ce Hall clas dme allet weights won, 


IVI 8 * 
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Thus pencils can by one flight touch reſtore 
Smiles to that changed face that wept before. 
With eaſe ſuch fond chimeras we purſue, 
As fancy frames for fancy to ſubdue : 
Baut, when ourſelves to action we betake, 
It ſhuns the mint like gold that chymiſts mak-. 05 
How hard was then his taſk, at once to be 
What in the body natural we ſee ! 
Man's Architect diſtinctly did ordain 
The charge of muſcles, nerves, and of the Keke, 
Through viewleſs conduits ſpirits to diſpenſe _ 
The ſprings of motion from the ſcat of ſenſe. 
__ *T was not the haſty product of a day, 
But the well-1ipen'd fruit of wiſe delay. 
| He, like a patient angler, ere he ſtrook, 
Would let them play a-while upon the hook. 
Our healthful food the ſtomach labours thus, 
At firſt embracing what it {trait doth cruſh. 
Wiſe leaches will not vain receipts obtrude, 
While growing pains pronounce the humours crude z 
Deaf to complaints, they wait upon the ill, 
Till ſome ſafe crilis authorize their eil 


lle had not yet learned, indeed he never learned well, to bebe the i impro- 
| 1 uſe of mythology. Aſter having rewarded the heathen deities for their 


care, 
p Wich Alga wh the heved altar ft 
To all the ſea-gods Charles an offering owes ; 
A bull to thee, Portunus, "ſhall be ſlain; 
A ram to you, ye T empeſts of the Main. 
| He tells us, in the language of religion, 


"iow ſtorm'd the ſkies, and raviſh- 1 Charles from thence 
As heaven itſelf, is took by violence. 


And afterwards mentions one of the moſt awful paſſages of _ lig or 
Daker conceits there are, too curious to be quite omitted; EE 5 


ITY | 

For by example mol we Gan'd before, Zh. 

And, gials-like, elcarneſs mix'd * with fr ailty bore. 
15 | How 4 far he was yet from thinking it receTary io found his femiments on na- 
| De appe ars frem the exiravagance of his fiene ant hvperdoies. 

The winds, that never moderation b: nere, . 

Afraid to Low too much, too faintly bie; 25g 
Or, out of breath with; joy, could nct enlarge 
5 Their raiten'd Ling. 
Yor. . | 2d | = ® 
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It is no longer motion cheats your view 
As you meet it, the land approacheth you; 
The land returns, and in the white it wears 
The marks of penitence, and ſorrow bears. 


I know not whether this fancy, however little be its value, was not borrowed. 


A French poet read to Malherbe ſome verſes, in which he repreſents France as 
moving out of its place to receive the . Wha Tan this,” ſaid Malherbe, 
«© was in my time, I do not remember it.” 


His poem on the Coronat:on has a more even tenour of thought. Some lines 
deſerve to be quoted. | 


You hare already quench's ſedition's brad ; V. 7 


And zeal, that burnt it, only warms the land: 

The jealous ſects that durſt not truſt their cauſe 
So far from their own will as to the laws, 
Him for their umpire, and their ſynod take, 
And their appeal alone to Cæſar make. 


Here may he found one particle of that old verſiication, of which, I believe, 


in all his works, there 1s not another : 


Nor isit duty, or our hope alone, 
Creates that joy, but full fruition. 


tn the verſes to the lord chancellor Clarendon, two years 1 is 2 


| conceit ſo hopeleſs at the firſt view, that few would have attempted it; and ſe 

ſucceſsfully laboured, that though at laſt it gives the reader more perplcxity 
than pleaſure, and ſeems hardly worth the ſtudy that it coſts, yet it mult de 
valued as a proof of a mind at once ſubtle and comprehentive : : 


In open proſpe&t nothing bounds our eye, 
Until the earth ſeems join'd unto the ſky : 
So in this hemiſphere our utmoſt view _ 
Is only bounded by our king and you : 
Our ſight is limited where you are join'd, 
And beyond that no farther heaven can find. 
So well your virtues do with his agree, 1 
That, though vour orbs of different greatneſs be, 
Let both arc for each other's uſe diſpos'd, 
His to enclufe, and yc urs to be enclos'd. 
Nor could another in your room have been, 
L: 8 an emptineſs had come between. „ 
The co mp ariſfon of the Chancellor to the Indies lear es all reſemblance to- 
4; behin. a i . V 
| — And as the Indies were not found before 
Tuoſe rich perſumes which from the happy ſhore 
The wit ah upon their balmy wings convey'd, 
— Whete guy tweernels firit their would betray d; 
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So by your counſels we are brought to view 
A new and undiſcover'd world in you. 
There is another compariton, for there is little elſe in the pocm, of which, 
though perhaps it cannot be explained into plain profaick meaning, the mind 
perceives enough to de delighted, and readi] y forgives its ebſcurity tor its 
magnificence: * 
How ſtrangely active are the arts of peace, 
Whoſe reſtleſs motions leſs than wars do ceale ! 
Peace is not freed from labour, but from noiſe; 
And war more force, but not more pains employs. 
Such is the mighty ſwiftneſs of your mind, 
That, like the earth's, it leaves our ſenſe behind; 
While you fo ſmoothly turn and rowl our ſphere, 
That rapid motion does but reſt appear. 
For as in nature's ſwiftneſs, with the throng 
Of flying orbs while ours is borne along, 
All ſeems at reſt to the deluded eye, 
Mov'd by the ſoul of the ſame harmony: 
So carry'd on by your unwearicd care, 
We reſt in peace, and yet in motion ſhare 
To this ſocceed four lines, which perhaps afford Drvd- as. niſt attempt 2 


Pc 2, 
tho! e penetrating remarks on human nature, tor Wh ich ne feems to have beer 
peculiarly formed: 5 . 

Let envy then thoſe crimes whkia you ſez, 

From which the happy never mult be free ; 

Envy that does with miſery reſide, 


The joy and the revenge of ruin'd pride. - 
Into this poem he ſeems to have collected all his powers; and after this he 
id not often bring upon his anvil tuch ſtubborn and unmalleable thoughts ; : 
| but, as a ſpecimen of his abilities to unite the moſt uaſociable matter, he has 
concluded with lines, of which I think not myſelf obliged to tell tae meaning 
Vet unimpair'd with labours, or with time, 
Vour age but ſeems to a new youth to climb. 
Thus heavenly bodies do our time beget, 
And meaſure change, but ſhare no part of it : 
And till it ſhall without a weight increaſe, | 
ke this new year, whoſe motions never ccal-. 
| For fince the glorious courſe you have begun 
Is led by Charles, as that is by the ſun, 
| It muſt both weightleſs and i immortal prove, | 
Becauſe the centre of it is above. = 5 
In the Aus Mirabilis he returned to the quatrain, 3 Lal tuns 
he totally quitted, perhaps from this experience ot its inconvenience, for he 
complains of its diflicul:y, This is one of his greateſt attempts. He had 
labjccts equal to his abilities, a great nav oO war, aud the Fire of London. 


2 
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Battles have always been deſcribed in heroick poetry; but a ſea-fight and artii- 
lery had yet ſomething of novelty. New arts are long in the world before 
poets deſcribe them; tor they burrow every thing from their predecetiors, and 
commonly derive very little from nature or- from life. Boileau was the firſt 
| French writer that had ever hazarded in verſe the mention of modern war, 
or the effects of gunpowder, We, who are leſs afraid of novelty, had already 
poſſeſſion of thoſe dreadful images. Waller had deſcribed a fea-hght. Milton 
had not yet transferred the invention of fire-arms to the rebellious angels. : 
This poem is written with great diligence, yet does not fully anſwer the 
expedation raiſed by ſuch ſubjects and ſuch a writer. With the ſtanza of 
| Davenant he has ſometimes his vein of parentheſis, and og en, 
and ſtops his narrative for a wiſe remark. 

The general fault is, that he affords more a tha deſcription, and 
does not ſo much impreſs ſcenes _ the . as deduce Conſequences and 
make comp: 42 ONS, 

The initial ſtanzas hare. rater too much reſemblance to the firſt Line es of 
Waller's pocm on the war with Spain; perhaps fuch a beginning is natural, 

and could not be avoided without afealation. Both Waller and Dryden mighe 
take their hint from the Fw on the civil war of Rome, " Orbem | jam to- 
"I Se | 1 
Ot the King collecting his navy, he fays, 
It ſeems as every ſtup their ſovereign knows, 2555 — 
His awful ſummon: they ſo ſoon obey ; 
90 hear the ſcaly herds when Proteus blows, 
And fo to pate follow through rhe ſca. | 

Tt would not be hard to believe that Dryden had w ritten the two firſt lines 

icrrouty, and that ſome wag had added the two latter in bucle' que. Who 
would ez ;p<Et the lines that immediately follow, which are indeed perhaps inde- 
cuntty by „oe rbolical, but certainly in a mode totallj dicherent! * 
_ Juo ſee this fleet upon the oc cean move, 
Angels drew wide the curtains of the ſkies; 
And heaven, as if there wanted lights above, 
. For tapers 1 made NO glarin;; comets riſc. | 
The def cription of the attempt at Der; gen w. l. afford a. 


wy often ipeci- 7 
nnen & the deſcriptions in this mn; 


And now approzch'd their fleet from Indi- a, R 


Wich all the riches of the riting fun; - 
Ant recious ſand from ſouthern cll:uates bronght, 
A Cy 2 2 ke fatal regions where the war begun. 


Ke hunted caftors, conſcious of their ſtore, _ 

Their way-laid wialth to Norway's coalt they bring 
2 8e ficlt the North's cold buſum ſpices bones 
Aud winter brooded on the eaſtern forir 
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- By the rich ſcent we found our perfum'd prey, 
| Which, flank'd with rocks, did cloſe in covert lie; 
And round about their murdering cannon lay, 
At once to threaten and 1avite the eye. 


Fiercer than cannon, and than rocks more hard, \ 
The Engliſh undertake th* unequal war: 
| Seven ſhips alone, by which the port is barr'd, 
Befiege the Indizs, and all Denmark dare. 


Theſe fight like huſbands, but like lovers thoſe : 
| Theſe fain would keep, and thoſe more fain enjoy: 
And to ſuch height their frantic paſſion grows, 
That what both love, both hazard to deſtroy: I 


Amidſt whole heaps of ſpices lizhts a ball, 


And now their oCours arm'd againſt them PN 
_ Some preciouſly by ſhatter'd porcelain fall, 
And ſome by aromatic ſplinters cet 


And, though by tempeſts of the prize bereft, 
In heaven's inclemency ſome eaſe we find : 
N Our foes we vanquiſh'd by our valour left, 

And only yielded to the ſeas and wind. 


Jn this manner is the ſublime too often mingled with the Kaen The 
Dutch ſeek a ſhelter for a wealthy fleet : this ſurely needed no illuſtration; yet 
they muſt fly, not like all the reſt of mankind on the famz occaſion, but “ like 
„ hunted caſtors; and they might with ſtri& propriety be hunted, for we 
winded them by our noſes— Their perfumes betrayed them. The Huſband and 
1 the Lever, though of more dignity than the Caſtor, are images too domeſtick 
to mingle properly with the horrors of War. "The two quatrains that tollow are | 
| wanky of the author. 5 
The account of the different ſenſations with which PE two fleets reticed, 
v. hen the night parted them, 15 one of the faireſt flowers of Exgliſh poetry. 


The night comes on, we eager to purſec 
The combat ſtill, and they aſham'd to leave: 
Till the laſt flreaks of dying day withdrew, 
And doubtful moon-light did our rage decetn 
Ia tht Engliſh fleet each ſhip reſounds with joy, 
And loud applauſe of their great leader's farac : 
in firey dreams the Dutch they ſtill deitroy, 
And, ſlumbering, ſmile at the imagin'd flame. 
Dit ſo the Holland fleet, who, tir'd and done, 
Stretch'd on their decks like weary oxen lie; 
Faint ſweats all doyn their mighty members rur 


(Vat bail Es: Which little fouls but ill AA 
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0 In dreams they fearful precipices tread, 
Or, ſhipwreck'd, labour to ſome diſtant ſhore : 
Or, in dark churches, walk among the dead; 
They wake with horror, and dare ſleep no more. 

It is a general rule in poetry, that all appropriated terms of art ſhould be 
ſunk in general expreſſions, becauſe poetry is to ſpeak an univerſal language. 
This rule is ſtill flironger with regard to arts not liberal, or confined to few, 
and therefore far removed from common knowledge; and of this kind, cer- 
tainly, is technical navigation. Yet Dryden was of opinion, that a fea-fight 

ought to be deſcribed in the nautical language; “and certainly,” ” fays he, a 
« thoſe, who in a logical diſputation keep to general terms would _ a i fallacy, : 
+5 {9 thoſe who do it in poztical deſcription would veil their ignorance.” — 
Let us then appeal to experience; for by experience at laſt we learn as well 
| what wil! pleaſe as what will profit. In the battle, os; terms ſeem to have been : 
blown awav; but he deals them liberally in the dock : 

So here ſome pick out bullets from the ſide, 
Some drive old ofum thro? each ſcam and rift : 
Their left-hand does the calling- iran guide, 
The rattling mallet with the right they lift. 
With boiling pitch another near at hand 
( From friendly Sweden brought) the Jams inflops ; $- 
Which, well laid o'er, the falt-ſea waves withitand, 
And ſhake them from the riſing beak in Says 5 
Some the gall'd ropes with dawby marling bind, 
Or cen maſts with ſtrong tar pa⁊oling coats: 
To try new ſbrouds one mounts into the wind, 
And one below, their eaſe or ſtiffneſs notes. 

I luppoie as} is not one term which every reader does not 330 away. 1 

llis digreſſion to the original and progreſ; of navigation, with his proſpect of 

2 hg adv.ncement which it thall receive from the Royal Society, then newly . 
iunſtituted, may be confi dered as an example ſeldom equalled of ſeaſonable ex- 
curſion and artful return. 
One line, ho ever, leaves me  diſcontented; he fays, that by the help of the - 
. * 
5 Inſtructed ſhips ſhall 1 fail to a 6 commerce, | 
By which remoteſt regions are allied. — 


_ Which he i is conſtrained to explain in a note “ By a more exact meaſure of 
* longitude.” It had better become Dryden's learning and genius to have la- 
boured ſcience into poctry, and have ſhewn, by explaining longitude, that 
ver 'C — no 7ciuſe the ideas of philoſophy. _ 
_ His de! eſcription of the Fire is painted by reſolute meditation, out of a mind | 
ber ter formed to reaſon than to feel. The conflagration of a city, with all its 
dumolts ot ccraomitant d: rel is one of the melt dreadtul ſpectacle⸗ which | 
| | 2 | his 
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this worid ean offer to human eyes; yet it ſeems to raiſe little emotion in the 
breaſt of the poet; he watches the flame coolly from ſtreet to ſtreet, with 
now a teſlection, and now a ſimile, till at laſt he meets the king, for whom 
he makes a ſpeech, rather tedious in a time ſo buſy; and then toliows again 
the progreſs of the fire. | | 
There are, however, in this part ſome palloges that deſerve attention; as in 
the beginning * 
The diligence of trades and noiſeful gain 
And luxury more late aſleep were laid! 
All was the night's, and in her ſilent reign 
No ſound the reſt os — did * 
In this deep quiet — 
The expreſſion . All was the e night's” 18 taken from Seneca, who remarks 
on Virgil s nine, | 
Omnia noftis erant \ placids con pg auicte, 
that he might have concluded better, | 
| Omnia nos erant. 


The following quatrain is vigorous and animated: bg 


The ghoſts of traytors from the bridge deſcend 
With bold fanatick ſpectres to rejoice ; ; a 
About the fire into a dance they bend, 
And ſing their ſabbath notes with feeble voice. : 

His . of the improvements which ſhall be made in the new city 5 5 
elegant and poetical, and, with an event which Poets cannot always boaſt, has 
deen happily verified. 1 he * concludes with a ſimile that * have bet⸗ 
ter been omitted. 

Dryden, when he weate: this poem, ho not yet fully to | have formed his 

verſifioation, or ſettled his ſyſtem of propriety. „ 

From this time, he addicted himſelf almoſt „* to the "IF 0 
which,“ ſays he, © my genius never much inclined me,” merely as the moſt 
profitable market for poetry. By writing tragedies in rhyme, he continued to 
improve his diction and his numbers. According to the opinion of Harte, 

who had ſtudied his works with great attention, he ſettled his principles of ver- 
ſiſication in 1676, when he produced the play of Aureng Leb; and according 
to his own account of the ſhort time in which he wrote Tyrannick Love, ang 

\ the State of Innxonce, he ſoon nance the full effect of diligence, and added 
5 facility t exactneſs. 5 
Riyme | has been fo long W from the FER that we know not its 
effc* upon the paſſions of an audience; but it has this convenience, that ſen- 
tences ttand more independent on each ether, and ſtriking paſſages are there 
iore caſily ſelected and retained. Thus the deſcription of. Night in the Indian 
En perer, and the riſe and fall of empire in the Congue/? of 8388 are more 

<quently 1Epeuted ihan a any lines 1 in n Al for Lo: A or Don Seba, an. 


To 
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To ſearch his plays ſor vigorous ſallies, and ſententious elegances, or to fix 


_ The dates of any little pieces which he wrote by chance, or by ſolicitation, were 


labour too tedious and minute. 0 
His dramatick labours did not ſo wholly abſorb his thoughts, but that . | 
promulgated the Jaws of tranſlation in a preface to the Engliſh 8 o 


Ovid; one of which he tranflated ak, and another 1 in conjun&tion w it th 


earl of Mulgrave. 
Abſalom and Achitophel is a work 10 well known, FER particular c erate: wn | 
is ſuperfluous. If it be conſidered às a poem political and controverſial, it wil 


de found to compriſe all the excellences of which the ſubjeQ is ſuſceptible ; 
acrimony of cenſure, elegance of praiſe, artful delineation of characters, variety 


and vigour of ſentiment, happy turns of language, and pleaſing harmony of 
numbers; and all theſe raiſed to ſuch a * as can n ſcarcely be found in an, 


other Engliſh compoſition. 


It is not, however, without faults ; ſome lines are inelegant « or improper, 
and too many are irreligioufly licentious. The original ſtructure of the poem 


was defective; allegor ies drawn to great length wil! always break; Charles 


could not run continually parallel with David. | | 
The ſubject had likewiſe another inconvenience: it admitted little i imagery 


or deſeription, and a long poem of mere ſentiments eaſily becomes tedious ; 
though all the parts are n and every line kindles new rapture, the reader, 
if not relieved by the interpoſition of ſomething that ſooths the Ys: pow» ; 
; wy of admiration, and defers the reſt. | 


As an approach to hiſtorical truth was neceſſary, the :Qion Fe ed N 


were not in the poet's power; there is therefore an unpleaſing diſproportion 

between the beginning and the end. We are alarmed by a faction formed out 

of many ſedis various in their principles, but agreeing in their purpolc of miſ- 

chief, formidable ior their numbers, and ſtrong by their ſupports, while the 

5 king” s friends are few «nd weak. The chiefs on either part are ſet forth to 
view; but hen expectation is at the height, the king! makes a ſp eech, and 


| Henceforth a ſeries of new times began, 


no can forbcar to think of an enchanted caſtle, with a wide moat and TY 


batilements, walls of marble and gates of braſs, which van: :thes at once imo 
alr, . „nen the deſtined knight blows his horn before it? ; 


hs the ſecond part, written by Tate, there is a long inſertion, hk fi . 


poignaney of ſatire, excceds any part of the 5 Perſonal reſentment, 


though no laudable motive to ſatire, can add great force to general pris _ 
delf-love is a duſy prompter. 


The Medal, written upon the {ime principles with i am end Acbitiplel, 
but upon a narrower plan, gives le's pleature, taough it diſcovers equal abl- 
Vries in the water The ſaper®raQure cannot exterd beyond the foundation; 


a Hngie 


T 9 
4 ſingle character or incident cannot furniſh as many ideas, as a ferries of events, 
or muitipliciy of agents. "This poem therciore, ſince time has left it to ittelf 
is not much read, nor perhaps generally underftao; yet it abounus with 
touches both of kumorons and fer:ous fatite. The picture of a man w note 
propeniions to miſchief arc ſuch, thit his beſt ations are but Trang O. wich- 
daes, is very tkiltully delineate] and ron y coloured: | 
| Power was his aim : but, thrown from that pretence, 
The wretch turn'd loyal in his own defence, 
And malice reconcil'd him to tus Prince. 
Him, in the anguilh of his foul, he ſerv'd ; 
Rewarded "Why {till than he deſerv'd 
Behold him now exalted into trult ; 
His counſels oft convenient, ſeldom juit, 
Ex'n in the moſt ſincere advice he gave, 
le had a grudging till to be a knave. 
The frauds, he learnt in his fanatic years, 
Made him uneaſy in his lawful Tears, 
| At leaſt as little honeit as ne cou'd, 
Aud, like white witches, miſchievouſly . 
To this firſt bias, longingly, he leans; 
And rather would be great by wicked means. 
The Threnadia, which, by a term ſ am alxaid neither authorized nor analo- 
Sicul, he calls Auguſlalis, is not among his happictt productions. Its firſt ard 
obvious defect | is the irregularity of its metre, to which the ears of that age, 
however, were accultomed. What is worſe, it has neither tenderneſs nor 
dignity, it is neither magaifcent nor paths tick. He ſcems to look round þ1:1 
tor images which he cannot find, and what he has he di _ * endeavor: 
ing to enlarge them. © He is,” he ſays, 5 peering with Sri but the ma- 
ple ſometimes relents, and trickles in a joke.” 
The ſons of art all med'cines try d, 
Ned ev'ry noble remedy apply'd ; 
With emulation each eſſay- d 
His utmoſt ſkill ; nay more, they pray d- 
Was never loſing game with better conduct play d. 
. bad been a little inclined to merriment before, upon the Prayers of. a na- 
tion for the! c dying fovere iS u, nor was he ſeri ious enough to keep heathen fa. 
les out of his religion: 5 


With him the 3 3 of am d prayers 

Nnock'd at the gates of heaven, and knock' d aloud ; 
The firſt well-meaning rue petitioners. 

All for his life aſſail'd the throne, 

All would have brib'd the ſkies by offering up their 0 OWN 
Sv great a throng not heaven itſelf could har; 

; wa as almoſt borne by force as in the giuuis <var. 

Ine 3 at lcaſt, for his reprieve were heard; 
Elis death, like Hezek fah's e, was deferr'd. 


Vol. EE | es Te | . There 
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[here is throughout he compoſitica a deſite of ſplerdar without wealt! 
In the concluſion he ſeems too much picaſed with the * of tte new Teigr 
to have lamented his od matter with much ſincerity. 


He did nat raiſcarry in tins attempt for wan. of fill cither in Iyrick or as: 
giack poetry. Fits POC.i: ON the death ct Ars Niluyrew 18 undoubtedly the | 
nobleſt ode that our language ever has produced. 'T he firſt part flows with a 
torrent of criluftalm. „ Ferver immenſuſque ruit.“ All the ſtanzas indeed 
ure not equal, An imperial crown cannot be one continued 61, mond; 4 the gem 
muſt be held tog ther by ſome lets valuable matter. 


In his firſt ode for Cecilia's diy, wläch is loft in the ſpleudor of hs ſecond, 
| there ate pailages which would Las d! "nitied any other pcet. Tae first ſtanzu 
is vigorous and elegant, though the word diapaſin 15 tog tes lat ical, and the 
thymes are too remote from one a; other: a 


: Frum harmony, - Gnas kewl harmony, 
This univerſal frame began; 
When nature underneath a heay of jarring atoms V : 
And could not heave her "We"? | 
The tuneful voice was heard from high, 
Ariſe ye more than dead. | 
Then cold and hot, aud m- iſt and dry, 5 
In order to their ſtations leap, 
And mulick's power obey. | 
From harmony, from ee barmony a 
This univerſal frame began: 
From harmony to barmony 
Through all the compals of the notes it ran, 
The e cloſing full in man. 


he conciufion is like wiſe ſtising, but i includes an image fo awful in itſef, 
t%at it can owe little to poetry ; and | could with the antithefis of maſic? untur. 
42 had ound ic 1130 ot ger ; 3 | | | 


As from the power of ſacred | Be 
The ſpheres began to more, 

And ſung the great Creator's praiſe 
To all the Plele'd above: 

So when the laſt and dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant ſhall devour, 
The trumpet ſaall be heard on high, 
"The dead hall live, the living die, 

Aud n. atck ſhall untune the y. 


Of 118 f f., U in Flegy _ has given a ſpect men in bis Eleonara, of which the 
iollos ing lines dilcover Lacie author: 


Thong! 
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Though all theſe rare endowryents of the mind 
Were in a narrow ſpace of life contin'd, 

The figure was with full perfection crown'd ; 
Thovgh not ſo large an orb, as truly round 

As when in glory, ithcough the public place, 
The ſpoils of conquer'd nations were to pals, 
And but one day for triumph was allow'd, 

The conſul was conſtrain'd his pomp to crowd; 
And ſo the bvitt proceſſion hurry'd on, | 
That all, though not diſtinctly, might be n 
So in the ran d buunds of life cone d, 
She cave but glimpſes of her glorious miud : 

And multitudes of virtues pals'd along; 

Lach prefiing foremoit iu the mighty throng, 
Ambitious to be ſeen, and then make room 
Fur greater multitudes that were to come. 
Yet uvcniloy d no minute flipp'd away 

Moments were precious in fo ſhort a * 

The haite of heaven to have her was 0 great, 

That ſome were ſingle acts, though each complcat; 

And every act ſtood ready to repeat. 


This piece, however, is not without its frults; there 18 5 ſo much lk ceneſ | in 


7 


he initial compaciton, that there is no illaſtration. As a king would be la- 


- 


mented, Eleonora Was lamented: 


As 183 ſome great and gracionus monarch dies, 
Soft whitpers, firſt, and mouraful murmurs, riſe 
Among the fad atteadants; then the ſound 

Zoon gAtacrs voice, and ſpreads the news around, 

Through town and country, till the dreadful blat 
Is blown to diffant colonies at laſt; 

1 ha, t then, perhaps, were offering vows In Vat ls. 

Lor his long life, and for his bappy reign; 5 

„ Nowly by degrees, W fame 

Did matchleſs Eleanora's fate proclaim, 

12 8 as the ls the news becatug. 


f "x » , 175 "Re. Fo ( PPY : nd 1 2 Rp "Y S-- 25 FRE — Se * | 
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Dryden conſefteg that he 40 not know the lady whom lie ce lebrates: the 

| fixes no impte oa upon the reader, 
dor cxcites any tendenc; to lose, nor much defire of imitation. 
ot the fnj=c 15 to the port, v. 


9 


braiſe being therefore ineritabiy general 


Knowledre 
Gnravle mats rials: ire to the arch; ett; 


The ii i Laie, with borry its title trom the Religis ATeaici of Browne, 


a 
15 almoſt the only work of Dryden whici can be conſidered as a voluntary ef. 


(6.013 in this, thereiore, it be * e bo ped, that the full eTu' Zeuce of his ge- 


* 
1121 
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rins would be found, But unhappily the ſubject is rather argumentative than 
poetica! : he intended only a fnecimen ot metrical qiſputation. 


And this unpolifh'd rugged verſe I choſe, 
As fitteſt. for d iſcourſe, and neareſt proſe. 


RIS. bawever, a compoſition of great excellence in its kind; in which 
the {ainiiar is v-ry properly diverfified with the ſolemn, and the grave with 
the hun grons; in which mettre has neither weakened the force, nor clouded 
ine pe lem ot argu nent; nor will it be eaſy to find another exampl- equally 
happy of ths middle kind of writing, which, though proſaick in ſome parts, 
res gh bcetry in others, and neither towers to the ſkies, nor creeps along 
We ond. T5 

Gt tne fame kind, or not far diſtant from it, is the Find and Probes; the 
forget of. all Irydon' s original Poems ; an allegory intended to comorize and 
co den de the comroverſy between the Romaniſts and F rote ſtants. The ſcheme 
ok the * 15 inſudicious and incommodious; - for what can be more abſurd 
than that ove beaſt ſhon,d counſel another to = hor taith upon a pope and 
<cm.cil? He ſeems well enough ſkilled in the uſual topicks of argument, en- 
eceavonrs to ſhew the neceſſity of an infa lible judge, and reprozches the Re- 
formers with want of unity; but is weak enough to aft v ny, ſince we fee with- 


ont knawing how, we may n not have an infallible Judge v irhout knowing. 
where. ; : . 


The Hind at one time is aſrai 4 to drink at the co: nmon 1 becauſe ſhe 
aan be worried , but Walking home with the Panthe er, talks by the way of the 
A.ccne Futhers, and at laſt declares herſelf to be the Catholic church. 


n 


bi ab urdity was very properly ridiculed in the City Mouſe and Country 
Axe of Mlonbaguc and Prior; and in the dete ion and cenſure of the incongruity | 


ot the fi tion chieſſy conſiits the value of their performance, which, whatever 
reputation ii might obtain dy the help of temporary vaſſions, ſeems, to read. OY 
© Al. nat 2 century 41 tant, nity ery forcible cr animated. 


Pope, wiole judgement was pc hape a tile bribed by the ſb} ect. u ed to men- 
tion tus poem a5 the mo! correct ſpecimen of Dryden's verſification. It was 
inde d rien when he had completely tormed his mann 


nner, and may be ſup- | 
* poted 1 EX! hint, negiigence exc eben Bis dellberate and e Poe of 
melo. 5 | ; 5 


. S ray thei rc for e reaforably inter, that he did dae eppes (he perpetu. 4 Tram 
um tt „ hie! N CO: nes the ſenſe cc up ers, 


zial pa ragrap!. 


x Hoes 110 nas brock en his tines in tlie 


I mils-white Hind, immortal and unchang'd, 
Fed on the lawns, aud in the foreſt rang'd. 
* ichgut unſphrted, innocent within, 

ſear'd no danger, for ſhe knew no ſin 


* 
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Vet had ſlie oft been chac'd with horns and hounds, 
And Scythian ſhafts, and many winged wounds 
Aim'd at her heart ; was often forc'd to fly, 
And doom'd to death, though fated not to die. 


| Theſe lines are lofiy, elegant, and muſical, notwithſtanding the interrup- 
con of the pauſe, ot Which the effect is rather * of plcaſure by variety, 5 
than offence by ruggedne s. | 
Fo the firlt part it was his intention, he ſay 5, <6 to give the majeſlick t turn 
« of heroick poeſy;“ and perhaps he might have executed his deſign not un- 
fucceſstully, had not an opportunity of ſatire, which he cannot torbear, fallen 
| ſometimes in his way. he character of a Preſby terian, hoſe embiem | 15 che 
Wit, is not very hercically majeſtick : 


More haughty than the reſt, the wolfiſh race 
Appear with belly gaunt aud famiſh'd face: 
| Never was ſo deform'd a heaſt of grace. 
His ragged tail hetwmt his legs he wears, 
_ Cloſe clapp'd for ſhame ; but his rov;;h crelt he rears, 
And pricks up his predeſtinating ear. 


Bis general character of the other ſorts of beaſts that never £9 to clturch, 
though pritely and keen, has, however, not much of heroick pocly: 


Theſe are the chief; to uber « o'er the reſt, 
And ftand like Adam naming every beaſt, 
Were weary work ; nor will the Muſe deſcribe. 
"= ſlimy-born, and ſun- begotten tribe 
Who, far from ſteeples and their ſacred ſound, 
In fields their ſullen conventicles found. 
Theſe groſs, half-animated, lumps I leave; 
Nor can I think what thoughts they can conceive ; 
But if they thiak at all, *tis ſure no higher 
Than matter, put in motion, may aſpire 5 
Souls that can ſcarce _— ent their maſs of clay : ; 
So droſſy, fo divilible, a re they, 
As would but ſerve pure bodies for alay; ; 
Such ſouls as ſhards produce, ſuch beetle things 
As only buz to heaven with evening wings; 
Strike in the dark, ollending hut * chance; 
Such are the blindfold e of ignorance. 
They know not beings, and but hate a name; 
To chem the Hind and Panther are the fame. 


One n. ore inſtance, and that taken from the narrative p; rt, where flyle v Was 


| E. 
ou in Eis choice, wi it how how ſteadiiy he kept his retolu: ian of keroic 
chert) 


For 


X. 
For when the herd, ſuffic'd, did late repair 


Jo ferney keaths and to their foreſt laire, 
She made a manneily excnſe to ſtay, 

Proffering the Hind to wait her half the way : r 
That, 3 the iky was clear, an hour of talk 
Might help her to beguile the tedious walk. 

With much good-will the motion was embrac'd, 
To chat awhile on their adventures palt : 

Nor had the grateful Hind fo foon forgot 
r iriend and fellow-ſufferer in the plot. 
Vet, wondering how of late ſhe grew eſtrang'd. 


2 


C4 
do 


Her forchead cloudy and her count nance chang'd, 
She thought this hour th' occaſion would preſent. 
2 learn her {ecret cauſe of diſcontent, 
Wich well the hop'd might be with eale redreſs'd, 
: Conſ dering ker a well end civil beaſt, 
And more a gentle: voman than the reſt. 
After ſome common talk what rumours ran, 


The lady of the ſpotted muff began. 


7 he ſecond and third pal! s he proi-iÞes to have reduced to dition more fa 
mikar and moe ſuitable to difoute and conv erſation ; the Jifference is not, 


towever, very eaſily perceived; the firſt h. 15 familiar, and the two others 
ve {cnorous, lines. The original incongruity runs through the whole; the 


Zing 15 now Cæſur, and now the Len; and the name Pan is given to the 
buprome Being. 0 


ut when this conſtitutional abſurdity 15 forgiven, the poem muſt be con- 
felled to be written with great ſmoothneſs of metre, a wide extent of know- | 
1 dze, and an abundant multiplicity of images; the controverſy is embelliſhed 
with pointed ſentences, diverſified by illuſtrations, and enlivened by ſallies ol 
nvective. Some of the facts to which alluſions are made are now become 


obſcure, and perhaps there may be many ſatirical paſſages little underſtood. 
As it was by iis nature a work of defiance, a compoſition which would natu- 

rally be examined with the utmoſt acrimony of criticiſm, it was probably la- 

poured with uncommen attention and there are, indeed, few negligences in 


the ſubordinate parts. Th original impropriety, and the ſũbſe quent unpopu- 
tarity of the ſuble , a added to the ridiculouſnefs of its firſt elements, has ſunk 


11 ito neglect; but it may be uſefully ſtuilted, as an example of poet ical ratio- 
cination, in wi ich the argument ſuffers little from the metre. 


In the poem on the Birth 5f the Prince of IFa!es, nothing is very remarkable 
but the exorbitant adulation, and that infenſib lity af the precipice on which 


the king was then Randing, which the laurcat appatemly ſhared with the reſt 


ef the couticrs. Ae months cured him of controverſy, diſmiſſed him from 


CLu, and made him again a play-witght and tranſlator. 


f 
Ot. 


— 
— — 
— 


— — 


— een 


env to have 


| ſchool ; 
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Ot Juvenal there had been a tranſlation by Stapyiton, and another by Holiday; 
neither of them is very poetical. Stapylten is mote ſmooin, and Holidays 's 


is more eſteemed for the learning of his notes. A new veilion was propoted 


to the poets of that time, and undertaken by them in conſunction. The man 
deſign was conducted by Dryden. whole Coputution was ſuch that no man was. 


unwilling to ſerve the Muſes under him. 


The gereral characier of this tranſlation vill be given, when it is ſaid to 


i preſerve the wit, but to want the dignity of the original. Ihe peculiarity ot 


Juvenal is a mixture of gaiety and ſtatelineſs, of pointed ſentences and decla— 
matory grandeur. His ns have not been negiectcd ; but his grandeur none 
of the band ſe-med to conſider as neceſſary to be imaaten, except Creech, 


who undertook the thirteenth ſatire. It is therefore perhaps poiſivie to give a 
better repreſentation of tliat « ccat (atiriſt, even in thoſe paris which 5. den 


himſcil has tran! tated, ſome balſages ex. pied, which will never be exceliod, 
Wich Juvena! was pub Aiſhed F erlius, tranflated wholly by Drvden. Tus 
work, thoy: Zh like all other pr oductions of Dryden it may have mining parts, 
been . ritten 1 rely for wages, in an unt orm med ocrity, with- 
out any Eager endeavour after excellence, or laborious effort of the mind. 
There wanders an opinion among the readers of poctry, that one of theſe 
ſatires is an excerciſe of the ſchool. Dryden ſays, that he once tranſlated it ar a 
but not that he preſerved or publiſhed the juvenile periormance. _ 
Nor long afterwards he undertook perhaps the moſt arduous work of its 
kind, a rrandlacion of Virgil, for which he had ſhewn how well he was qua- 


| lified by his verſion of the Pollio, and two epiſodes, one of Niſus and Fury * 
lus, the other of Mezentius and Lauſus. 


In the compariſon of Homer and Virgil, the diſcriminative excellence ot 


Homer is elevation and comprehenſion of thought, and that of V irgil is grace 


and ſplendor of dition. The beauties of Homer are therefore difficult to be 


loft, and thoſe of Virgil difficult to be retained. The maſſy trunk of ſenti- 
ment is ſafe by its ſoliditr, but the bloſſoms of elocution eaſily drop away. 
The author, having the choice of his own images, ſcleas thoſe which he can 

| beſt adorn; the tranſlator muſt, at all hazards, follow his original, and ex- 
preſs thoughts which perhaps he would not have choſen. | When to this pri- 
mary difficulty is added the inconvenience of a language ſo much inferior in 
harmony to the Latin, it cannot be expected that they who read the Georgick 
and the Eneid ſhould be much delighted with any verſion. 


All theſe obſtacles Dryden jaw, and all theſe he Jetermined to encounter. 


The expectation of his work was undoubtedly great; the nation conſidered its 
honour as intereſted in the event. One gave him the d. fforent editions of hi; 
author, another helped him in the ſubordinates parts The arguments of the 

ſeveral books were gien him by Addifen. Te 3 


* 
2 4 > 
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The hopes of the publick were not diſappointed. He produced, ſays Poc, 
« the moſt noble anc {piriied tranilation that I know in an language. ”  ow-- 
tainly excelled whatever had appeared in Engl:ith, and appears to have ſati- fed 
his friends, and, for the moit part, to have filenced hs enemies. Milbourne, 
p indced, 4 clergy min, at: icked it; but kr O11: "IgES ſeem to be the chullition, 
of a mind ag! wed be frronger reſentment than bad poetry. can cxcite, and 
pievioufly reigh ed tet io be picated, | | 

His criticiſm excerds 5 to th Preface, Pabel and Georgicks; and, 
as he protelf 5 to give his antagoniſt an opportunity of repri, al, he has adden 
bis own verfion of t! e fi, a "nd {ourth * aſtorals, and the firſt Georgick. The 
vo |} has :orgotren his book . but ſince his attempt has given him a p'ace in 
it erar) inoty. | vill preferve a pecimen of his criticiſm, by inſerting ki: 
reraicks on the mvocation beture the firit Georgick, and of his poetry, by 
SEE, 


-. 
* 
— 


Li own verſion. 
* er. 

0 W hat makes a pienteous 3 , when to turn 

« The fruitful ſoil, aud when to ſow the corn. | | 

, ther fay, 17 Rumble ut th thi 2 '4, but what has a plenteru; ba. 
ey ta 2 here? Virgil wouid not pretend to preferibe rules tor that whic! 
depends not en the þ: ſbandmar'”s care, but the diſprſitizn if Heaven altogethe. 
„ Invced, eee cr99 depends ſome hat on the good method of tillace, 
© ang u here the /and's ill mauved, the corny without a mira cle, can be by: 
— 1 pur Avg: but the har may be goed, which is its prepereſt epithet, tho 
© the puſbanaman's ſeili were never ſo 7 7. rent. Ihe next ſentence is ts lite 
val, and when to plangh had been Virgil's meaning, and intelligible to ever: 
bs boy 5 ard Wh n . ihe cr, is 4 needle, audition.” 


&« I 14 


* 
* 


Ver . 

The care of ſheep, of oxen, 5 of kine, 88 
" 5 when to geld the lambs, and ſheer the ſwine, _ 
ld as well have fallen ur de er mY 2 cura n. qui cuitus habends i p33; : 
"a> uwv.Ts D'i dadudtion of Pit! lars.“ | | | 

| 5 N 1 gf 5. | 
43 Tie bith and genus of the frugal bee 

6.7 fing, llc denas, and I ling to thee. 


here e vid, een, ever ſigr lv birth and genius © or what ground Wa 
6 hee: {ſuck a a foyrre v 1 this place: 7 How muchi more manly 1s Vir. G 
«yeriionf! | | 


Co What makes rich grounds, in what celeſtial ſigns 
Tis good to plough, and mar: y elms with vines; 
What belt fits cartle, what with ſheep agrees, 

© And teveral arts improving frugal bees, 

* 1 ing, Mrecenis. 


| rely. {eur oo „ tbo" faulty enov! ch, are vet much more to the purpel 
„ (than Mir D's fix. 155 


6 6 ' 


l 
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Ver. 22. 
6 - Frm fields and mountains to my ſong repair. 


For patrium linguens nemus, 9 Lycai—Very well explained |” 


Ver. 23, 24- 
6 . Pallas, of the fattening oil, 
Thou founder of the plough, and ploughman's toil! 
« Written as if theſe had been Pallas's invention. * plouzhman' s teils 1 im- 
pertinent.“ 
Ver. 25. 
3 i like cypreſs—— | 
„% Why foroud-like ? Is a cypreſs pulled up by the roots, w which the ſeu; pture in 
the laſt Eclogue fills Silvanus's hand with, fo very like a foreud? Or did not 
* Mr. D. think of that kind of cypreſs us'd often for ſcarves and hatbands at 
os funerals formerly, or for widows" vails, &c. if ſo, 'twas a a6; good thoug ght. 


NY V er. 26. 

OE —_— 2—2— That wear 

The royal kencwre, and increaſe the year. 
What's meant by increaſing the year ? Did the gods or godd. * 5s add more 
mont ha, or days, or hours to it? Or how can arva tueri —ſignify to wear ura! 
&* honours? Is this to tranſlate, or abuſe an auther? The next couplet is bor- IT 
wr od from 0h, I ſuppole, becauſe * to | the purpoſe than * wel 
* er. 33. 


2 The toon of the world, and Rome's peculiar guard. 
1 Idle, and none of Virgil's, no more than the ſenſe of the precedent couplet; 


ſo again, he interpolates Virgil with that and the round circle of the year to _ 


guide power ful of bleſſings, which thou fre around. A ridiculous Latiniſm, 
6 and an inpertinent ad. lition; indeed the whole period 15 but one piece of abſurs 
"ll Ly and nonſenſe, as thoſe whs wy it with the original molt hnd 2 


| 9 9 * er. . 43. 85 
3 And m ſhall refign the * of the fea. 


«6 Was he conſul or dictator there? 


And watry virgins for thy b bed tall dne. 
FE ' Both ablurd interpolation 4 


3 Ver. 47 75 48. =y 
1 Where! in * void of heaven a place i is free. 
As happy, D——n, were that place for thee ! 


1 But where is that void? Or, what does our tranſlator mean n by it? He knows 


© what Ovid ſays Cad did, to prevent ſuch a void in heaven; 7 this ; 


vas then forgotten: but * talks more a my 


vor. 1. — 2 Fr. 1 — Ver. 
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Ver. 49. 


The ſcorpion ready to receive thy laws. 
"0 No, he would not then have g-tten out of his way ſo faſt.” 
* r. 56. 
0 « Though Proſerpine affects her ſilent ſeat. 
„% \What made ber then fo angry with Aſcalaphus, for presenting her return 
& Sho was now mus'd to Patience under the amen of Fate, rather 
Mos than fond of of her N | 
"ob. 61, i 62, 65 
pPeity the poet's, and the ploughman's cares, 
— eg thy greatneſs in our mean affairs, 
And uſe thyſelf betimes to hear our prayers. 
% Which 1s tuch a wictched proven in of Firgils noble thaught as Ticars wo. 
„ have biuth'd at; but Ir. * wy makes us ſome amends, by his better lines: 
TS O whereſoe'er tie art, from thence incline, 
« And grant aſſiſlance to my bold deſign! 
Pity, with me, poor huſbandmen's affairs, 
And now, as if tranſſated, hear our prayers. 
. * is jenje, and 73 th. purp*je - tae other, poor miſtaken Puff: 


vs 


66 


"Sack were the i of Milbcurre, who found few abettors ; and of 
| whom it may be nn imagined, | t! hat Our who erden — . were 
| aſhamed of his inſolence. „ 
When admiration had ſubſided, the Wand n was more = entlts examined, 
and found, like all others, to be ſometimes erroneous, and ſometimes licentiors. 
Thoſe who could find faults, thought they could avoid them; and Dr. Brady 
attemp:ed in blank verſe a tranſlation of the Encid, which, when dragges 
into the world, did not live Jong enough to cry. I have never ſeen it; but 
that ff ach a verſion there is, or has been, perhaps ſome old vogue informe* 
mc. | N | 
WY ih not much beties ſucceſs, Y rapp, when * Tragedy and * pre! ectior⸗ 
had given him reputation, attempted another blank verſion of the Eneid; 
which, not with :1tancding the flight regard with which it was treated, he Ws 
after ards p:rfeveran ce enough to add the Eclogues and Georgicks. His book 
may contin ne its exiftence as hg as it is ihe clandeſtive refuge of ſchoolbe*+. 
mince 1.0 F'oglith car has been accultomcd to the melliquence of Pope's num- 
bers, and I, - Ge; 109 of poctry has become more ſplendid, ne attempts have 
bee n made to tranilate Virgil; aud all his works have been attempted by men dct- 
tor qualified to contend with Dryden. I will not engage myſelf in an invidious 
compariſon, by oppoing: one paſſage to another; a work of which there 
wind be nu cod, wod which mi. aht be often offentive without ufc. 


Iris pot by con:paring line with line that the merit of: great works is to be 


cllunate, bat b their gene al ects and ultimate wg It 1s eaſy to noic 


4 weak | 
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z weak line, and write one more vigorous in ies place; io find a happineſs of 
_ expreſſion in the original, and tranſplant it by force into the verhon : but what 
given to the parts may be ſubdued trom the whole, and the reader may be 
weary, though, the critick may commend. Wo:xs of imagination excel by 
their allurement and delight ; by their power of attracting and detaining the 
attention. That book is good in vain, which the reader throws away. He 
only is the maſter, who keeps the mind in pleaſing captivity; whoſe pages are 
peruſed with eagerneſs, and in hope of new plcaſure ate petuſed again; and 
whoſe concluſion is perceived with an oF e of ſorrow, ſuch as the traveller caſts 
upon departing day. 

By his proportion of this a [ wi confeat that Dry den mould 
be tried; of this, which, in oppoſition to reuſon, makes Arioſto the Cariing 
and the pride of Italy; of this, which, in de fiance of critici m, cominues 
Shakſpeare the ſovereign of the drama. | ; 5 
His laſt work was his Fables, in which he gave us the firſt eval of a mode 
of writing which the Italians call refucci ments, a renovation of ancient writers, 
by modernizing their language. Thus the old poem of Beiards has been new- 
greſſed by Domenichi and Berni. The works of Chaucer, upon which this 
kind of rejuveneſcence has been beſtowed by Dryden, require little criticiſm. 
The tale of the Cock ſeems hardly worth revival; and the ſtory of Palamzsn 
ind Arcite, containing an action unſuitable to the times in which it is placed, 

can hardly be ſuffered to paſs without cenſure of the byperbolical commenda- 
don which Dry den has given it in the general Pretace, and in a pociical Dedi- 
cation, a piece where bis original tondneſs of remote conceitz ſeems to have 
_ revived. 5 
Of the three pieces borrowed from Boccacc, Sigiſinunda o may be defended by 
ne celebrity of the ſtory. Thesdore and Honzria, though it contain not much 
moral, yet afforded opportunities of ftriking deſcription. And Crmon was 
tormerly a tale of ſuch reputation, that, at the revival of letters, it was tran 
lated into Latin by one of the Berea!ds. 1 . 

Whatever ſubjeQs employed his pen, he Was ill improving our meaſure: 
azad embelliſhing our laygnage. - ER 
In this valve are umerſperſed ſome Mort original poems, wach, with wa 
7 >rologues, epilogues, and ſongs, may be comprited in Congrere” 3 remark, that 
«ven thoſe, if he had written nothing elle, Would have : emitied kim to wwe: 
_ praiſe of excellence in his kind. | | 3 
Qne compoſition mult however be diſtin: 3 "The ode for Sr. Creseg“, 
Day, perhaps the laſt effort of his poctry, has been always confburec 8 


9 11 
Ri 


biting the higheſt flight of fancy, and the exacteli nicety ct art. ils . 
allowed to ſtand without a rival. If indeed there is any excellence br yon. 
it, in ſome other of Dryden's works that excellence muſt be faurd. Com- 
pared with the Ode on Killigreto, it may be pronounced p- 57 90 fur PET IO? in 
the „hre; but without any ſingle part, « equal to the firſt ſtau- 2 ie ole 


1 DRY D E N. 


It is {aid to have coſt Dryden a fortnight's labour; but it does not want itz 
negligences: ſome of the lines are without correſpondent rhymes; a defect, 


which I never deted ed but after an acquaintance of many years, and which 


the enthuſiaſm of the writer might hinder him from perceiving. 

His laſt ſtanza has leſs emotion than the former; but it is not leſs elegant 
in the dition. The concluſion is vicious; the muſick of Timotheus, which 
raiſed a mortal to the ſkies, had only a metaphorical power; that of Cecilia, 


which drew an angel dizun, had a real effect: the crown e could not |} 


2 be divided. 


IN a 1 hwy of Dryden 5 lubours, he appears to 0 a Pry very 
comprehenſive by nature, and much enriched with acquired knowledge. His 
compoſitions are the effects of a vigorous genius operating upon lat ge materials. 


The power that predominated i in his intellectual operations, was rather ſtrong 
;cafon than quick ſenſibility. Upon all occaſions that were preſented, he ſtudied 


rather than felt, an produced ſentiments not {uch as nature eniorces, but me- 

ditation ſupplies, With the Finple and elemental peſſine, as they ipring [epa— 
rite in the mind, he ſeen not much acquainted, and [udiom deteribes them bu: 
43 they are complicated by the various rel ations ct outer?) 2nd. contuled ta the 
5 tumults and agitatic ns of lite. | 1 8 


What he fays of love may contribute t to he ex: Hanation of his 5 chira det : 


3 Lore various minds does variouſly inſpire ; 
II itirs in gentle boſoms gentle ſire, 
Like that of incenſe on the altar laid : 
But raging flames tempeſt uous ſouls invade ; _ 
A fire which every windy paſſion blu 
With pride it mounts, or with revenge it glows. 
t :6en's was not one of the gentle boſoms - 1 as it ſubſiits in elf, will 
| 0 tendency but to the perſon loved, and wiihing only for correſpondent kind- 
ness; ſuch love as muts out all other intereſt, the Love of the Golden Age, 


was too ſoft and ſubtle to put his faculties in motion. He harcly conceived it | 


ot in its turbulent efferveſcence with ſome other deſires; w!ten it was inflamed 


. by nvalrr, or obftrudted by difficulties; 4 when it invigora! ed ambition iz Or ex- 
_ aiperated revenge. | | 


le is therefore, with all his varicty of exceilence, not osten pathetick; and 
had ſo little ſenſibi lity of the power of effuſions purely natural, that he did 
not eſteem them in bers. Simplicity gave him no pleaſure; and for the firſt 
part of his life he looked on Otway with contempt, though at laſt, indeed very 


late, he confeſſed that in his play there was Nature, which is the chief beauty. 


We do not always know our own motives. I am not certain whether it wa: 

not rather the difficulty which he found in exhibiting the genuine operations of 

ne heart, than a ſervile ſubmiſſion to an injudicious audience, that filled his 

9:45 with falſe magnificence. It was nece!lar! 7 to hx attention; and the mind 
can 
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can be captivated only by recollection, or by curioſity ; by reviving natural 
ſentiments, or impreſſing new appearances of things: ſentences were readicr 
at his call than images; he could more eaſily fill the ear with more ſplendid 


novelty, than awaken thoſe ideas that ſlumber in the heart. 
The favourite exercife of his mind was ratiocination; and, that argument 


E might not be too ſoon at an end, he delighted = UA u ee 


0 deſtiny and contingence; theſe he diſcuſſes in the language of the ſchool with 
ſo much profundity, that the terms which he uſes are not alw ays underſtood. 


It is indeed learning, but learning out of place. 


When once he had engaged himſelf in diſputation, thoughts . in 0 
either ſide: he was now no longer at a loſs; he had always objections and 
ſolutions at command; ** verbaque proviſam rem” give him matter for his 
verſe, and he finds without difficulty verſe for his matter. 

In Comedy, for which he profeſſes himſelf not naturally qualified, the 
mirth which he excites will perhaps not be found ſo much to ariſe from any 

original humour, or peculiarity of character nicely diſtinguiſhed and diligently 

purſued, as from incidents and circumſtances, artifices and ſurprizes; from jeſts 
ol action rather than of ſentiment. What he had of hamorous or paſſionate, 

| he ſeems to have had not from nature, but from other po ets 3 if not . =_ 

a plagiary, at leaſt as an imitator. 

Next to argument, his delight was in wild and FRED (allies of ſentiment, 
in the irregular and excentrick violence of wit. He delighted to tread upon 
the brink of meaning, where light and darkneſs begin to mingle; to approach | 
the precipice of ablurdiry; , and hover over the abyſs of n vacancy. This 
inclination ſometimes produced nonſenſe, which he knew; 2 

Move ſwiftly, ſan, and fly a lover's pace, 
Leave weeks and months behind thee in thy 1 racc. 

Amamel flies 

To guard thee from the demons of the air ; 3 
My flaming ſword above them to diſplay, 
All keen, and ground upon the edge of day. - 
And ſometimes 3 it iſſued in abſurdities, of which perhaps he \ Was not | conſeio . 
Then we upon our orb's laſt verge ſhall go, 

And ſee the ocean leaning on the ſky ; 


From thence our rolling neighbours we ſnall know, 5 
And on the lunar world fecurely pry. 


Theſe lines have no meaning z but may we not fa, 1 in imitation of Cowley or on 


© Mother book, 


*Tis ſo like PP "twill ſerve the turn as vr well 2 
This endeavour after the grand and the new produced many ſentiments either 
great or bulky, and many images either juſt or ſptendid : 
| Il am as free as Nature ſirſt made man, 2 
Ere the baſe laws of ſervitude begun, | c 
When wild in woods the noble ſavage ran. 


Tis 


— Tis but becauſe the Living death ne'er knew, . 1 


They fear to prove it as a thing that's new: 3 
Let me th' experiment before you try, 5 | | 
I'll ſhew you firſt how eaſy tis to die. e 
E There with a foreſt of their darts he ſtrove, 5 1 
And ſtood like Capaneus defying Jove, | | 
With his broad ſword the boldeft beating down, e 9 Y it 
While Fate grew pale leſt he ſhould win the town, I: 1 E 
And turn'd the iron leaves of his dark book | # 
To make new dooms, or mend what it miſtook. 
—1 beg no pity for this mouldering clay ; 
For if you give it burial, there 1 it takes 1 


| Poſſeſſion of your earth ; | 

If burnt and ſcatter'd in the air, the winds 5 „ 
That ſtrew my duſt diffuſe my royalty, = Ti 
And ſpread me o'er your clime ; for where one man 26 


. Of mine ſnall light, know 8 Sebaltian reigns. | 
Of theſe quotations the tv o firſt way be allowed to be great, the two laiter 
- only tumid. 2 = | 
Of ſuch ſelection there i 15 no end. L will add only a few more paſſages „„ 
which the firlt, though | it ma vy perhaps be quite clear 1 in proſe, 15 not too  ob- : 
{cure for poetry: as the meaning that it has is noble: | 


Ma. there is a neceſſity in Fate, 
Why {till the brave bold man is fortunate ; - 
He keeps his object ever full in fight, _ 
And that aſſurance holds him firm and right; 
True, *tis a narrow way that leads to bliſs, 
But right before there is no precipice ; 
. Fear makes 7 men el aſide, and fo their footing mils. 


Of che images w nich the iwo following citations afford, the firſt 15 ele. Zant, 
| the ſecond magnificent; whethe, £ 105 — wa infl, Ter th e Feader Judge : e | 4 


What precions drops: are theie,: = - | e ES or 

b Which blonuly each other's track pur MEL nr „„ 9 

Bright as young diamonds in their infer dew n | £7 L 

„„ —keſign your caille . „„ 3 

— Enter, brave Sir; for, when you ſpeak the wor, 3 

Ihe gates thall open. of their own accord ; | ke 3 

The genius of the place its Lord ſhall met, | TS 

And how © 5 toery furchcad at your ſect. | 
Thee burſts of extravagance, Dryden call: h. Dalilale“ gie Tower :e 
and owns that many noiſy lines of las imm and A-manzor call ont ter Ve | 
ance upon tun; © but 1 knew,” ſays he, ce that they we;c bad enough it | 


e viexie, even when 1 wrote them.“ "There is rely 124.00 19 pod Lint 


— 


— — — : 
——  — 


perfection; nor Compare i 
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he pleaſed himſelf as well as his audience; and that theſe, like the haclots of 


other men, had his love, though not his approbation. 


He had ſometimes faults of a leſs generous and ſplendid kind. He makes, 


like almoſt all other poets, very frequent uſe of mythology, and ſometimes c con- 
'neAs religion and fable too cloſely without diſtinction. 


He deſcends to diſplay his knowledge with pedantic oftentation ; 3 when, 


in tranſlating Virgil, he ſays, “ tack to the larboard' - and “ veer ſtarboard ;” 


and talks, in another work, of “ virtue ſpooning before the wind. ”” His va- 
mty now and then betrays his 1 Ignorance : 


They Nature's king through Nature's * view d; 
Revers d they view'd him lefſen'd to their eyes. 


lle had heard of reverſing a teleſcope, and unluckily reverſes the object. 


He is ſometimes unexpectedly mean. When he deſcribes the Supreme Being 


as moved by prayer to ſtop the Fire of London, wh at is his expreſſionꝰ 


A hollow cryſtal pyramid he takes, 
In firmamental waters dipp'd above, 
Of this a broad extinguiſher he makes, 
And hoods the flames that to their quarry ſtrove. 


When he deſcribes the Laſt Days and the deciſive bora, hh inermingles 
this 1 _ : 


| When rattling bones together 65. 5 
From the foar quarters of the ſky. 


lt was indeed never in his power to reſiſt the temptation. of a jeſt. In his 
Elegy on Cromwell: 


No 3 was he Frenchman's cauſe A 


Than the light Monſieur the grave Den En ab 
His fortune turn'd the ſcale- 


He had a vanity, unw orihy of his abilities, to ſte ew, as may be ſuſpe ted, 


the rank of the company with whom he lived, by the uſe of Prench words, 
= which had then crept into converſation ; ſuch as fratcheur for coclneſs, fougre for 


turbulence, and a few more, none of which the language has incorporate or 
retained. 


future innovators. 


They continue only where they ſtood firſt, perpetual warning to 


| Thele are his faults of tes his faults of megbernce are beyord recital. 


_ Such is the unevenneſs cf his compoſiti tions, that ten lines are ſeldom found 
together, without ſomething of which the reader is aſhamed. Dryden was no ri- 


gid judge of his own page; he ſeldom ſtruggled after ſupreme excellence, but 


ſnatched | in haſte what was within bis reach; and when he could content others, | 


was himſelf contented. Ile did not keep preſent to his mind an idea of pure 


works, ſuch as they were, with what thev might. 


be made. He knew to whom he ſhould be oppoſed. | He had more muſick 


than Waller, more vigour than Denham, and more nature than Cowley; 
and from his contemporaries he was in no danger. Standing therefore in the 


higheſt place, he had no care to riſe by contending with himſelf; but while 


there was no name * his on, was Ong to enjoy fame on the eaſieſt 
| — | 
le was no lover of labour. What he thought ſuffcient, he did not ſtop 
to make better; and allowed himſelf to leave many parts unfiniſhed, in ms 
dence that the good lines would overbalance the bad. What he had once writ- 
ten, he diſmiſſed from his thoughts: and, I believe, there is no example to be 
found of any correction or improvement made by him after publication. The = 
haſtineſs of his productions might be the effeQt of neceſſity ; but his ſubſequent 
= neglect could hardly have any other cauſe than impatience of ſtudy. 
What can be ſaid of his verſification will be little more than a dilatation of 
the pow given it by Pope: 


The varying verſe, the full-reſounding line, 


Waller was ſmooth ; but Dryden taught to join . 1 : 
The long majeſtick march, and energy divine 


Some improvements had been already made in Engliſh numbers; ; but the full 


55 15205 of our language was not yet felt; the verſe that was ſmooth was com- 


monly feeble. If Cowley had ſometimes a finiſhed line, he had it by chance. ö 


Dryden knew how to chuſe the flowing and the ſonorous words: to vary the | 


pauſes, and adjuſt the accents; to diverſify the cadence, and yet preſerve the 


2 ſmoothneſs of his metre. 


Of Triplets and Alexandrines, though he did not incroduce the uſe, he FE | 


| bliſhed it. The triplet has long ſubſiſted among us. Dryden ſeems not io 


have traced it higher than to Chapman' s Homer; but it is to be found in 
Phaer's Virgil, written in the reign of Mary ; ; and | in Hall 8 Satires, publiſhes 9 
five years before the death of Elizabeth. 

The Alexandrine was, I believe, firſt uſed by Spenſer, for the ſake of cloſing 


his ſtanza with a fuller found. We ha a longer meaſure of fourteen ſyllables, 


into which the Eneid was tran] ated by P haer, and other works of the ancients 
bv other writers; of which 8 s Iliad was, I believe, the laſt. 
The two firſt lines of Phaer” 5 third Eneid v. It! exemplity this meaſure: 


When Afia's flate was overthrowr n, and Priam's kingdom ſtout, 8 
All guiltleſs, by che power of gods above was rooted out. 


As theſe lines had their hh or cafe: a, always at the eighth ſy able, it 
was thought, in time, commedions to divide them; and quatrains of lines, al- 
ternately, conſiſting of cight and 1x eh ables, make the moſt ſoft and pleaſing 


ef one lyrick menirre:; as, 


Reede 
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Relentleſs Time, deſtroying power, 
Which ſtone and braſs obey, 
Who gis'ſt to every flying hour 
To work ſome new decay. 


la the Alenandrins; when its power was once felt, ſume poems, as Drayton's 
Pelyeibiong, Were u holly written; and ſometimes the meaſures of twelve and 
fourteen ſyliables were interchanged with one another. Cowley was the firſt 


that inſerted the Alexandtine atfpleaſure among the heroick lines ot ten ſylla- 
les, and from him Dry den proteſlcs to have adopted it. 


The Triplet and Atexandrine are not univerſally approved. Swiſt * 


cenſured them, and wrote ſome lines to ridicule them. In examining their 
propriety, it is to be conſidered that the eſſence of verſe is regularity, and 


115 ortiament is variety, To write verſe, 1> to diſpoſe ſyllables and ſounds har- 


monically by ſome known and ſetiled rule; a rule however lax enough to ſub- 


ſtitute {militude ſor identity, to admit change without breach of order, and to 


relieve the ear without diſappointing it. Thus a Latin hexameter is formed 


from daQy!s and fpondees-diffzrently combined; the Engliſh heroick admits of 


acute or grave ſyllables variouſly diſpoſed. The Latin never deviates into 


feven feet, or encceds the number of ſeventcen ſyllables; but the Engliſh 


5 | Alexandrine breaks the lawful bounds, and ſurpriſes the reader with two ſylla- 
bles more than he N 


The effect of the Triplet is the ſame : the car es to ex- 


pect a new rhyme in every couplet ; ; but is on a ſudden ſurprized with three 


rhyracs together, to which the reader could not accommodate his voice, did he 


rot obtain notice of the change from the braces of the margins. Surely there 
is ſomething unſkilful in the neceſſity of ſuch mcchanical direction. | 


Conſidering the metrical art fimply as a icience, and conſequently exclud- 


ing all cal realty. we mutt allow that Triplets and Al 1 inſerted by ca- 
price, are interruptions of that conſtancy to which ſcience aſpires. And 
though the varicty which they produce may very jah be deſired, yet, io 


make our poetry exact, are ouzht * be lome {tated e 


: them. 


hs till ſome Ga ch 1 regulation can be formed, l wiſh them ſtin to be retained 1 


in their preſent ue. They are ſometime; convenient to the poet.  F-ntin 


vas of opinion, that Dryden was too liberal, and Pope too ſparing, in their uſe. 
The thy mes of Dry den are commonly int, and he valucd binſelf tor me 


| readineſs in hnding them; but he is ſometimes open to objection, = 


It is the common practice ot our poets to end tac © lecuud Une with 2 weak or 
grave ſyllable: 


Together o'er the Alps metkaks we fr, 
F il d wich ideas of fair hah. 
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Dryder ſometimes puts the weak thyme in the firſt: 


Laugh, all the powers that favour tyranny, 
And all the ſtanding army of the ſky. 
Sometimes he concludes a period or paragraph with the firſt line of a con. 
plet, which, though the French ſeem to do it without irregularity, abs ays il- 
pleaſes in Engliſh poctry. 
The Alexandrine, though much his favourite, is not always very diligent]; 
fabricated by him. It invariably requires a bak at the fixth ſyllable; a rule 


which the modern French en never violate, but which Dry den ſometimes _ 


neglectcd: | 
| And with paterne! that der vindicates his throne. 


Ot Derden n's works it wis Cart 2 = ope, tat he could ſelect from them | 


© better ſpecimens of every mode 0; pectry than any other Engliſh writer 
. £6 could ſuppiy.“ Perhaps 10 n tion ever produced a writer that enriched his 
language with {volt variety 4 models. To him we owe the improvemeni, 
perhaps the cor ple tion Of dur mettre, the ictinement of our larguage, and 
much of the correcinis of due ichtiments. By him we were taught © 7. 
pere & fari,” to thinks ee and cxpreis forcibly. Thovuzh Davis has 
reaſoned in rbyme beiore him, it max be perhaps maintained that he was the 


firſt wio. Joined argume: it with poetry. Ile. ſhewed us the true bounds of 
a tranſlator's liberty. What was faid of Rome, adorned by Avguſtus, may be 
appli ied by an ea ay metaphor to ng if poetry embelliſhed by Dryden, © late- 


© ritzam invenit, matrmorcam reliquit,” He found it Wirk and he left it marble. 


'T Ur 13 before the Georgie Ks is here ak od from Mr. Milbourre' E 


verſion, that, according to his on o prepotal, his vertes may be compared w 


tlioſe which he centures. 


"Wha makes the richeſt, i. th, Jak eath what {; ns 
Fo a aud when to match your che and vines; 
V\ Hat care with flocks and what with her:'s agrecs, 

Aud all —_ management of frugal Lees; 
In, De cons ! Ye nmentely clear, 
val 18 on 1 uit, Khich guile the roll; ag 3 Jean, 
ue, and mother e it Ly you. 
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Mo e cn for hungry fy puriue, 

. „ 1 | 

| vn Ly aug! ut by 50, V. . Ur TE: C: Auer PTC! 0, 
7.5 


na 115 cold 755 with , 1 "tr 7 ice reireſhit . 
1 11 fy the Picks ut 2UMENS of the Aoki, | 
& Selen van and /i u,, VOUT kit aſſiſtance Field : 
Your gifts I fing: and thou, at whole fear'd ſtrob: 
From rend ing carth the ery 7o27for broke, | 
Great Neptute, O aſliſt my artful ſong; ; 


. 1 | ; 8 x 
Ay rd a FG v. hom KITS dea: and 37. * | bet One , 


„„ 


„* 


whatce'er thon'lt be, 
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| Whoſe ſnowy heifers on her flow'ry plains 


In mighty herds the C -an le maintains 


Pan, happy ſhepherd, if thy cares divine, 


E*cr to improve thy Manalis incline; 1508 
Leave thy Lycean wood and native grove, 
And with thy lucky ſmiles our werk approve : 


Be Pallas too, {weet-oil's inventor, kind; 
And he, who firit the crooked Flzugb deſign'd, 
Sylvanus, god of all the woods, appear, 
Whoſe hands a new-drawn tender cy/7/7 bear 


Ye cod: and gaddefſes, who &er with love 


Would guard our paſtures, and our liclds improve; 
You, who new plants from unknown lands ſupply, 
And with condenſing clouds obſcure the ſky, _ 


And drop them ſottly thence in ſruitful ſhowers * 


 Aſilt my emerprize, ye gentle powers! 


Aud thou, great Cæſar! though we know not yet 


Among what gods thou'lt fix thy lofty ſcat; 


Whether thoul't be the kind zutelar god 


Of thy own Rome, or with thy awful nod 


d Guide the vaſt world, while tliy great had ſhall bear 
The fruits and ſeaſons of the turning year, 


And thy bright brows thy mother's myrtles wear; 


Whether thou'lt all the boundleſs occan ſway "FO 


And ſea-men only to thyſelf ſhall pray, 


Thule, the fartheſt iſland, kneel to thee, 


And, that thou may'lt her ſon by marriage be, 


Teihys will for the happy purchaſe * . 
To make a dowry of her wat'ry field; 


Bags thow'lt add to heaven a brighter fs Int 


And ver the ſummer months ſerenely ſhine ; 


Where between Cancer and Eri gone, 
Fhere yet remains a ſpacious room for thee ; 
Where the hot S$c:745i92 too his arms RS, 
And more ro thee than half his arch re. ligen 

_ VWharc'er r thou It be; for ſure the realins b- 1, 


"AC3 W 
No Juit pretenc e to thy command can 119 : 


No ſuch ambition ſways thy vall defi res, 


trough Gere her own E Gn 2 fell 's AUMITES, 
And now, at lalt, contented rolrþine 


Can all lier mother's earnelt 45 ers decline, - 


O guide o: ir gentle cour , 


Aud with thy ſmiles our old attempts enforce ; 


ay ith me th? unknawi ing -r:fice wants relieve, 
A 1 


Aud, though on cg 


up Tt} CUT ſaer. ] vows receive! 


Ake. 


= - 
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Mr. DRY DFN, having received from Rymer tis Remarks on th: Trage- 
dies of the lat Arr, wrote obſervations on the blank leaves; which, has! ug 


5 


been in the poſſetiicn of Nir Garrick, are by his favour communicated to the 
public, that no particle ot reden may be loft. 

„ That we may the lets wonder why pity and terror are not nov the on!; 
e ſprings on which our tragedies move, and that Shakipeare may he more ex- 
« cuſed, Rapin conſeſſes that the French tragedies now all tun on the tendy-, 
4% and gives the reaſon, becauſe love is the paſſion which moſt oredomsiates in 
& our ſouls, and that therefore the patiions repreſented become inſipid, unicl; 
© they are conformabie to the thoughts of the audience. But it is to be 
concluded, that this paſſion works not now amongſt the French fo ſttongiy 
& as the other two did amongſt the ancients, Among ſt us, who have a 
66 ſtronger genius for writing, the W ns from the writing are much 
.M „ flronger for the raiſing of Shak eare's paſſions is more from the excellency 
| 45 of the words and thoughts, than che juftnets of tlie eccafhon ; and, it he 
« has been able to pick fin; le ocgaſions, he haz nr-ver founded the Whole rea- 
4 ſonably : yet, by the genius of poetry in will! 5. e has ſucceeded, 

« Rapin attiibutes more to the 4&7, that is to the words and diſcourſe ot 
«4 tragedy, than Ariſtot'e has done, Who lates) them in the laſt rank of beau 
ties; perhaps, only laſt in order, becauſe they are the laſt product of the 
e deſign, of the Giſpolition or conmAion of its parts; of the characters, of 
the manners of thoſe ch :racters, ani of the thou zhts proceeding from thoſe 
© manners. Rapin's words are remarkable : "Tis not the admirable inrigue, 
40 the ſurpriſing events, and extraordinary incidents, that make the beauty 01 
© a tragedy; 'tis the diſcc urſe:, wlien they are n an Paſſionate: ſo ae 
4 Shakſpeare's. 1 35 
„The parts of 1 poem, tra-ick or Lo are, 
1. The fable itſelf. „„ : 
2. The order or manner of its contrivance, in relation of the 
2 5 | | TT 


. The manners, or decency 5 of the n ers, in ſpea ing ar aclins what 


6's proper for them, and proper to be ſhewn by the poet. 5 
4. The thoughts which expreſs the manners. 
60 5. The w ords whic bt expreſs thuſe thoughts. 
© « Tn the laſt of theſe, Homer excc]s Virgil; * all oller r ancient Poets , 
„and Shakſpeare all modern pocts. _ 
For the ſecond of the! ſe, the order: the meaning „ that a tabie ous! 


to have a beginning g, miduie, an an end, 
part, e. g. which is the middle, could not naturally be the beginning Cr end, 
and ſo of the reſt: all depend on one another, like th ic linss of a curious 
„chain. If terror and pity a e 2. only to be raifee, certainly this author ſol- 
% lows Ariſtotle e's fules, arc Sophocies? 2 nd Euiipideso ram ole ; but joy 


* Ma, 


al juſt and natural; ſo that that 
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© may be ratied too, and this doubly ; either by ſeeing a wicked man puniſhed, 
te or a good man at laſt fortunate; or perhaps indignation, to ſee wickedneſs 
& proſperous, and goodneſs depreſſed: both theſe may be profitable to the end 
« of a tragedy, relormation of manners; but the lat improperly, only as it 
ce begets pity in the audience: though Ariſtotle, | confeſs, places tragedies of 
ce this kind in the ſecond form. | 
He who undertakes to anſwer this cient critique of Mr. Rymer, | in t 
half of our Engliſh poets againſt the Greek, ought to do it in this manner. 
Either by yielding to him the greateſt part of what he contends for, which 
conſiſts in this, that the Aubeg, i. e. the deſign and conduct of it, is more 
„ conducing in the Greeks to thoſe ends of tragedy, which Ariſtotle and he 
e propoſe, namely, to cauſe terror and pity : yet the granting this does not 
« ſet the Greeks above the Engliſh poets. 
© But the anſwerer ought to prove two things: 5 firſt, that the fable is not 
& the greateſt maſter-· piece of a tragedy, toug' it be the foundation of it. 
« Secondly, That other ends as ſuitable to the nature ol tragedy may be 
found in the Fngliſh, which were not in the Greek. 5 
Atiſtotle places the fable firck; not grr2ad dignitatem, ſed guoad fundanen- 
tum: for a fable, never ſo movingly contrived to thoſe ends of his, pity and 
: terror, will operate nothing on our affections, except the characts hs - 
ners, thoughts, and words, are ſui table. 5 
© 5o that it remains for Mr. Rymer to prove, that in all thoſe, « or - the 
greateſt part of them, we are inferior to Sophocles and Euripides: and this 
he has offered at, in ſome meaſure z but, I thins, a Rte parnally to tha 
ancients. 
* For the fable itſelf, tis in the Enzliſ more adorned with Epiſodes, and 
larger than in the Greek poet; conſequently more diverting. For, 
if the action be but one, and tliat plain, without any counterturn of | 
* deſign or epiſode, i. e. under plot, now can it be fo pleaſing as the Engliſn, 
E have both under-plot and a turned de! gn, which keeps the augience 


in expectation of the cataſtrophic : * W hereas | in i the Greek doi we fee through 5 
the hole deſizn at firſt. DE 


For the characters, they are 1 


* 


c 


c 


* 


** 


r ſor many nor FE various in a Se phocles 
and Euripides, as in e and 3 on! ly ti ey are more Ac 'apted | 


to thoſe ends of tragedy which Ariſtotle commends to us, pity and terror. 


[TY | oY | 
The manners flow from the cha: racers, ard conſequently mutt partake of 
their advantages and diſadvantages | | 

cc Xe 
Abe thoughts and words, which are the fourth and fifth boanties of tra- 


cc 2 
gedy, are certainly more noble an more poetical in the Fngiiſh than in the 


6c „ Steck. which matt be proved by comparing nem, ſomewhat more equita- 
0 bly than Mr. P.ymer has done. 


After 


"as 


cc 


cc 


the author of it is better read in the Greek than in the Eoglith poets ; 
* that all writers ought to ſtudy this critique, as the beſt account I have ever 

* ſeen of the ancients; that the model of tragedy, he has here given, is excellent, 
and extremely correc: but that it is not the only model of all tragedy, becauſe 

5 it is too much circumſcribed in plot, characters, &c. ; and, laſtly, that we may — 
be taught here juſtly to admire and imitate the ancients, without giving them 

the preſetence with this author, in prejudice to our Qwn country. ; 


6c | : 
| Want of method 1 in. this excellent treati; e makes the thoughts of the auther 
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After all, we need not yield that the Engliſh way is not leſs conducing to 
move pity and terror, becauſe they often der virtue oppreſſed and vice pu- 
niſhed; where they do not both, or either, they are not to be defended. 

« And if we ſhould grant that the Greeks performed this better, perhaps it 


«© may admit of diſpute, whether pity and terror are enher the prime, or at 
leaſt the only end of tragedy. | 
< Tis not enough that Ariſtotle has ſaid ſo ; for Ariſtotle drew bis models 
of tragedy trom Sophocles and Euripides; and, if he had ſeen ours, might 
have changed his mind. And chiefly we have to ſay (what I hinted on pity 
and terror, jn the laſt paragraph ſave one), that the puniſhment of vice and 
: reward of virtue are the molt adequate ends of tragedy, becauſe moſt condu- 
cing to good example of life. Now, pity is not ſo eaſily raiſed for a criminal 
(and the ancient tragedy always repreſents its chief perſon ſuch), as it is for 
an innocent man; and the ſuffering of innocence and puniſhment of the of- _ 
fender. is of the nature of FEnglith tragedy, contrarily, in the Greek, inno- 

cence is unhappy oſten, and the offender eſcapes. Then we are not touched 
with the ſufferings of any fort of men fo much as of lovers; and this was 
almoſt unknown to the ancients; ſo that they neither adminiſtered poetical | 
_« juſtice, of which Mr. Ry mer boaits, ſo well as we: neither knew OY the 


* beſt common place of pity, which is love. 


He therefore unjuſtly blames us for not building © on « what the ancients leſt ; 


us ; for it ſeems, upon conſideration of the gn, that we have f 
finiſhed what they began. 


* My judgment on this piece is this, that it is s extremely 1 but that 


| 8 iES obſcure. 


<6 5 
lis meaning, that pity and tertor are to be anon,” 18, that they are to o he 
moved as the means conducing to the ends of tragedy, which are pleaſure and 


instruction. 
And theſe two ends may be thus 8 The chief end of the 


boct is to pleaſe; for his immediate reputation depends on it. 
ce = | 
The great 8 of the poem is to inſtruct, which is perſormed by making 


pleaſure the veh icle of that inftruQtion ; for poeſy is an art, and all arts are 


made to proit, Rapin. 


— _r—o————_— 
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cc The pity, which the poet is to labour for, is for the criminal, not ſor thoſe 
& gr him whom he has murdered, or who have been the occaſion of the tragedy. 
« The terror is likewiſe in the puniſhment of the ſame criminal; who, if he be 
e repreſented too great an offender, will not be pitied: if altogether innocent, 
&« his puniſhment will be unjuſt. 

Another obſcurity is, where he ſays 1 N tragedy by intro- 
40 „ ducing the third actor: that is, he meant three kinds of action; one com- 
« pany ſinging, or another playing on the muſick; a third dancing. 

To make a true judgment in this competition betwixt the Greek poets and f 
the Engliſh, in tragedy: 
„ Confider, firſt, how Abl had defined a tragedy. Secondly, , what he 
00 aſigns the end of it to be. "Thirdly, what he thinks the beauties of it. 
« Feurthly, the means to attain the end propoſed. | 
Compare the Greck and Engliſh tragick pw juſtly, and without partia- 
* iity, according to thoſe rules. 
© Then, ſecondly, conſider whether Ariſtotle has made a juſt Auen of 


2 tragedy; of its parts, of its ends, and of its beauties; and whether he, hav- 


* ing not ſeen any others but thoſe of Sophocles, Euripides, &c. had or truly 


« could determine what all the excellences of ny are, and * they 


66 conſiſt. 


Next, „e in what ancient 8 was deficient ; for examels, 1 in the 
* narrowneſs of its plots, and fewnels of perſons, and try whether that be not 
* a fault in the Greek poets ; and whether their excellence was ſo great, when 
* the variety was . F ſo little; - or whether what 1 did was not "7 eas. 75 
* to do. 3 | 

*'F hen make a judgment e on what th ke Eneliſh Jann added to their beauties; 
* 35, for example, not only more plot, but alſo new paſſions : as, namely, that 

Hof love, ſcarce touched on by the ancients, except in this one example of 
* Phedra, cited by Mr. Rymer ; and in that how ſhort they were of Fletcher ! : 

* Prove alſo that love, being an heroick paſſion, is fit for tragedy, which 

cannot be denied, becauſe of the example alledged of Phædra; and how far 

e has outdone them in friendſhip, &c. 

Jo return to che beginning of this enquiry; conſider if pity and terror 1 : 


* enough for tragedy to move: and [ be 2heve, upon 4 true definition of tragedy , 


I _ be found, that its work extends farther, and that it is to reform man- 
* ners, by a 2 delightful repreſe entation of human life in great perſons, by way of 
3 If this be true, then not only pity and terror are to be moved, as the 85 
only means to bring us to virtue, but generally love to virtue, and hatred to 

vice: by hewing the rewards of one, and puniſhments of the other; at leaſt, 

by rerd- ring virtue alw 'ays amiable, tho' it be ſhewn unfortunate and vice 

* deteſtable, though it be ſhewn triumphant. 

66-5 hen, the encouragement of virtue and Ciſcouragement of 1 vice be the pro- 
_ — — $6 per 


cc 


cc 
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per ends of poetry in tragedy, pity and terror, though good means, are not 
the only. For all the paſſions, in their turns, are to be ſet in a ferment : as 


4 joy, anger, love, fear, are to be uſed as the poet's common-places; and a 


* general concernment for the principal actors is to be raiſed, by making them 
« appear ſuch in the characters, their words, and actions, as will intereſt the 
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audience in their fortunes. 


© And, if, after all, in a larger ſenſe, pity comprehends this concernment t for | 


the good, and terror includes deteſtation for the bad, then let us conſider whe- 
ther the Engliſh have not Eres this end of tragedy, as well As the anci- 
ents, or perhaps better. | 

« And here Mr. Rymer's objefiion againſt theſe plays are to be impartiall , 
weighed, that we may {ee whether they are of * enough to turn the 
balance againſt our countrymen. | 


© PTis evident thoſe plays, which he arraigns, have moved both thoſe pai i 


ons in a high degree upon the ſtage. 
« To give the glory of this away from the Poet, and to 758 it upon the 
aQors, ſe ems unjuſt. 


One reaſon is, becauſe whatever actors they have FRY the event has 
been the ſame z that is, the ſame paſſions have been always moved; which 


ſhews that there is ſomething of force and merit in the plays themſelves, con- 


e qucing to the deſign of roifing theſe two paſſions: and ſuppoſe them ever to 


have been r des ly . yet action only adds grace, vigour, and more 


life upon the ſtage; but cannot give it wholly where it is not firſt. Bat, | 


ſecondly, I dare appeal to thoſe who have never ſeen them added, if they have 
not found theſe two paſſions moved within them: and if the general voice 


will carry it, Mr. Rymer's prejudice will take off his ſingle teſtimony. 
„This, being matter of fact, is reaſonably to be eftablithed | by t! its appeal; 


as if one man ſays *tis night, the reit of the 0 orld Con IC: ud le it to ve day : 
there needs no farther argument againſt him, that it is fo. 1 


If he urge, that the genera! taſte is Cepraved, his arguments to prove this 


C6 
E 


can at beſt but evince that our poets took not the belt way to raiſe tho:e 
paſſions; but experience proves again him, that theſe means which "ry 


have uſes, have been ſacceſfal, and! have produced thein. 


And one reaſon of that ſucc dels is, in my opinion, this, that Shakſpeare 


<i> 


«c 
cc 
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cc 
cc 


and Fletcher have written to the genius of the age and nation in which they 


lived; for though nature, as he objects, is the ſame in ail places, and reaſoa 
too the ſame; yet the climate, the age, the diſpoſition of the people, to 0 


* hom a poet writes, may be ſo different, that what pleaſed. the Grecks 


would not fatisfy an Engliſh audience. 
% And if they proceeded upon a foundation of truer reaſon to pleaſe ihe 
Athenians, than Shakſpeare and Fle:cher to pleaſe the Engliſh, it only ſhews 
that the Athenians were a more judtcious People but the poet's buſineſs is 


certain to pleaſe the audience. - 2211 
„ Whe- 


cc 


«c 
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« Whether our Engliſh audience have been pleaſed hitherto with acorns, 
as he calls it, or with bread, is the ncxt queſtion 3 that 1s whether the 
means which Shakeſpeare and Fletcher have uſed in their plays to raiſe 
thoſe paſſions before named, he better applied to the ends by the Greek 
poets than by them. And perhaps we ſhall not grant him this wholly : let 
it be granted that a writer is not to run down with the ſtream, or to 
een the people by their uſua) methods, but rather to reform their judge- 

ments, it ſtill remains to prove that our theatre needs this total reformation. 


The faults, which he has found in their deſigns, are rather wittily ag- | 


= 


66 


gravated in many places than rcafonably urged 3 and as much may be re- 
© turned on the Greeks, by one who were as witty as himſelf. 


2. They deſtroy not, if they are granted, the foundation of the fabrick ; 


2 
_” 
60 
6 


cc 


9 


only take away ſrom the beauty of the ſymmetry: for example, the faults 


in he character of the King in King and No-king are not, as he TO. 
them, ſuch as render him deteſtable, but only mperfoltions which ee com- 


pany human nature, and are for the moſt part excuſed by the violence of 
his love; ſo that they deſteoy not our pity or concernment for him: this 
anſwer may be applied to moſt of his objeCtions of that kind. 


And Rollo committing many murders, when he is anſwerable but for 


8 


ET 
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cc 
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* as high on w orſe foundations, it ſhews our genius in tragedy is greater; 5 


« 


* teſtation of the criminal : and poetick juſtic2 1s not negleQed neither; for 


( Super; cribed ) 


ond, is too ſeverely arraigned by him; for it adds to our horror and de- 


ue ſtab him in our minds for every offence which he commits; and the 


point which the poet is to gain on the audience, is not ſo much 1 in the death 5 
of an offender as the raiſing an horror of his crimes. 
„ That the erim nal thould neither be wholly guilty, nor wholly i innocent, 


but ſo participating of both as to move both pity and terror, is certainly a 


goo. rule, but not perpetually to be obſerved ; for that were to make all 
tragedies too much alike, which  objeQion he __ but hes not fully 5 


| anſwe red. 


To conclude, therefore: : if the plays of he's ancients are more e correctly 
2 


plotted, ours are more beautifully written. And if we can raiſe paſſions 


for i in all other parts of it the En zliſh have manifeſtly excalled them.” 
TH. original of the following letter is preſerved in the Library at Lam- 


b=th, and was kindly imparted to the publick by the reverend Dr. Vyſe. 


Copy of an original Letter from John Dryden, Eſq. to his ſons i in n 
from a MS. in che Lambeth Library, marked No 933. p. 56. 5 


« Al Iluſtriſimo Sigre 
Carlo Dryden Camariere 
d Honore A. S. S. 8 
« In Roma. 
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your face, | will ft gel with th 18 01). MNCs of my nature, a 
in me iult reſentmenss mated. 


the times tous aller. Towns Mm latter cn 0. 8 Us month, 8 SUE 


« Franca per Mantoua. | 
| | 6 Sept. the 3d, our ſtyle. 
« Dear Sons, | | | : \ 
“Being now at Sir William Buwyer's in the country, I cannot write at 
large, becauſe I find myſelf ſomewhat indiſpoſed with a cold, and am thick 


of hearing, rather worſe than T was in town. I am glad to find, by your 
letter of July 26th, your ſtyle, that you are both in health; but wonder 
3 1 4 12. 8 | 3 FG 3 3 , 8 5 | wy 
you ſhonld think me ſo negligent as to forget to give you an account of 


the ſhip in which your parcel i is to come. I rave written to you two or 


three letters concerning it, which I hav. ſunt by faie hands, as I told yon, 
and doubt not but you have them before this can arrive to vou. Bein- 


out of town, I have forgotten tlic finp's name, which your mother will 
cnquite, and put it into her letter, which is joined with mine. But the 


: mailcr's nam ] remember : . he 15 call. d M.. Ralph Thorp; the ſhip | 3 


bound to Leghorn, confined to Mr. Peter and I.. Tho. Bail, m-rchants. 


Jam of you; opinion, thut by Tonſon's mans almoſt all our 1 'tters have - 


nuſcarrted for this Lit year, But, however, he has mil d of his d. Te 


in the Dedication, though he had prepared the book for it; for in every 
figure of Lncas he has cauſed him to be drawn lixe Ning William, with 
a hooked noſe. After my return to town, I intend to alter a play of 

f 
Sir Robert Howard's written long ſince, and lately put into my hands: 
"tis called The Conqueſt of China by the Turtart. It will coſt me fix weeks 


ſtudy, with the probable benefit of un hundred pounds. In the mean tim: 
| am writing a fong for St. Cccilia's Feaſt, who, yeu know, is the pa- 


troneſs of malick, This is teouhleſome, and 10 way beneficial ; but 1 
- 1 
could not deny the Stewards of the fait, who came in a body to me to 


defice that kindneſs, one of them beine ic. Bridgman, whoſe 


Michaelmaſ an} Carina, of which IW. I! Live YOu an account Wi i 


„come to town. 2 remember the co une you give me in your lettc: 
* Ce 5 


- a tut diſſembling, thong! au tal 3 111 wy . ca'es, i5 not. my tal. nt 5 vet, 10 5 
* — * 5 3 7 C 
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S ze OO ONT £2 ae te" WR tv Fact - 
Charlks with y fla to recover his perfe health, according to his nativit, 


Which, Caliing it ieh, | ain ſur is trug, and ail things hitherto han 
happened accurdinzly to the very time thai | predicted them: I hope at 
© te ſame tune to recover more health, accor ding to my age. Remem- 
her me to poor Harry, whoſe prayers I earn {tly 5 My V irgil ſuc- 
cd im the World bevound its defert ur ny ee You know the 


prove | 


: = EF . 5 1 14 Y parents | 
are your mother's friends. | hope o ten von thirty guineas b. twoen 


| and kecp— | 
gainſt that degenerate order,” In the mean time, 
1 ſlattier not niyfelf & 9 manner o. . br do my duty, an! ſuſi.c 


a 


. na 


« profits might have been more; but neither my conſcience nor my honour 


« would ſuffer me to take them: but I never can repent of my conſtancy, 


« ſince I am thoroughly perſuaded of the juſtice of the emiſe for which [ 
« ſuffer. It has pleaſed God to raiſe up many friends to me amongſt my 
« encmies, though they wha onght to have been my friends are negli- 

&« gent of m. 1 called to dinner, and cannot go on with this letter, 
« which | deſire you to d uſe; and amm 
one Ye Gur moſt aft cr. Aionate father, 
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—\DMUND SMITH is one of thoſe lucky writers who have, without 


much labour, attained high reputation, and who ace mentioned with _ 


re verence rather for the poſſeſſion than the exertion of uncommon abilities. 


Of his life little is known ; - and that little claims no praiſe but what can 


be given to intellectual excel nc, ſeſdom employed to any virtuous purpoſe. L. 

His character, as given by .. Ohliſworth, with all th- Partiatity of i-1en; * 

trip, which is ſaid by Dr. Bi: ton to ſhow © what fine thi 195 on2 man of 
parts can ſay to another,“ and which, howe ve r, compriſes great part of 
+, what cam be known of Mr. Smith, it is better to tranſcribe at once, than to 
take by pieces. I ſhall ſubjoin ſuch little memorials as accident has enabled 
me to cole. „ | : ND ; 


Mr. EDMUND SMITH was the only fon of an eminent merchant, one 
Mr. N-ale, by a daughter of the famous baron Lechmere. Some misfor— 
tunes of his father, which were ſoon followed by his death, were the oc ca- 
ſion of the ſon's being left very young in the hands of a near relation (one 
who married Mr. Neale” s titer), whoſe name was W 
This gentleman and his lady treuted him as their own child, an! but bim 
to W ſtminſter- ſchool under the care of Dr. Bulb; vhence, after the lots 
of his faithful and genzro: 25 guardian fwhoſ: name he afſum.-l and r: tained), 


he was removed to Cnriſt. church in rkord, and th re by his aunt hand- 
ſomely maintained til her death; 5 after which he continued a member of 


that learnzd and ingenious ſociety, till within five years of his own ; ESP 
ſome time before his leaving Chriſt-church, he was ſent for by his mother to 
Worceſter, and owned and acknowl:dz-d as her le >gitimate ſon; which had 
not b-»n mentionad, but to wipe off the aſperſions that were SAGA caſt 
by ſome on his birth. It is to be remembered for our author's honour, that, 
when at Weſtminſter election he ſtood a candidate for one of the univer- 
ſites, he ſo ſignal! y r himſelf by his . performances, 
that 


MLT rn hf 


that there aroſe no ſmall contention between the repreſentative electors of 
Trinity-college in Cambridge and Chrift-church in Oxon, which of thoſe 
two royal ſocieties ſhould adopt him as their own. But the electors of Tri- 
nity- college having the preference of choice that year, they reſolutely elected 
him ; who yet, being invited at the ſame time to Chriſt-church, choſe to 
accept of a ſtudentſhip there. Mr. Smith's perfections, as well natural as 
acquired, ſcem to have been formed upon Horace's plan; who ſays, in his 
Act of Poctry, N 2 „% 


, Ego nec Budiam fine divite vena, 
Nec rude guid profit video ingenium : alterius fic 
6c As era poſcit opem res, & det amice.“ 


le was endowed by Nature with all thoſe excellent ad n qualifi- 
cations which are previous to the accompliſhm?nt of a great man. His me- 
mory was large and tenacious, yet by a curiaut felicity chieſty ſuſceptible of 
the fineſt impreſſions it received from the beſt anthors he read, which it 
always preſerved in their primitive ſtrength and amiable order. | 
He had a quickneſs of apprehenſion, and vivacity of underſtanding, which 
5 eaſily took in and ſurmounted the molt ſubtle and knotty parts of mathema- 
_ ticks and me taphyſicks. His wit was prompt and flowing, vet ſolid and 
piereing; his taſtz delicate, his head clear, and his way of <xprefſing his 
thoughts perſpicuous and engaging. U ſhall ſay nothing of his perſon, which 
vet was fo well turned, that no negle& of himſelf in his dreſs could render it 
_ difagreeaviez inſomuch that the fair ſex, who ovierved and cdeemed him, at 
once commended and reproved him by the name of the hent{5me floven. An 
eager but generous and noble emulation grew up with him; which (as it 
were a rational ſort of inſtinct) puſhed him upon ſtriving wad in every 
art and ſcience that could make him a credit to his college, and that col- 
lege the ornament of the moſt learned and polite univerſity; and it was his 
happinsſs to have ſeveral contemporaries and fellow-ſtudents who exerciſed 
and excited this virtue in themſelves and others, thereby e ſo de- 
5 ſcrvedly in favour with this age, and ſo good a proof of its nics diſcern- 
ment. His judgement, naturally good, ſoon ripened into an exquiſite fineneſs 
and diſtinguiſhing ſagacity, which as it was active and buſy, ſo it was vi- 
gorous and manly, keeping even paces with a rich and ſtrong imagination, 
always upon the wing, and never tired with aſpiring. Hence it was, that, 
though he writ as young as Cowley, he had no puerilities; and his earlieſt. 
; produRtions were ſo far from having any thing in them mean and trifling, 
that like the junior compoſitions of Mr. Stepaev, they may make grey au- 
thors bluſh. There are many of his firſt eſſays in oratory, in epigram, 
clegy, and epique, ſtill handed about the univerſity in manuſcript, which 
. VVVß' eolhe rs e ſhev⸗ 


_ r 


ſhew a maſterly hand; and though maimed and injured by frequent tran - 
ſeribing, make their way into our moſt cctebruted miſcellanies, where ther 
ſhine with uncommon luſtre. Beſides thoſe verſes in the Oxford books, 
which he could not help ſetting his name to, ſeveral of his compoſitions 
came abroad under other names, which his own ſingular modeſty, and 
faithful ſilence, ſtrove in vain to conccal. The Encoania and public Col- 
le tions of the Univerſity upon State SubjeAs were never in ſuch eſteem, 
either for clegy and congratulation, as when he contributed moſt largely to 
them: and it was natural for thoſe, who knew his peculiar way of writing, 
to turn to his ſhare in che work, as by far the meſt reliſhing part of the 
entertainment. As his parts were extraordinary, fo he well knew how to 
improve them ; and not only to peJith the diamond, but enchaſe it in the moſt. 
mm and durable metal. Though he w as an academick the greateſt part 
© kis life, yet he contracted no ſourneſs ot t-mper, no ſpice of pedantry, 
no itch of diſputation, or obſtinate contention for the old or now philoſophy, 
no aſſuming way of dictating to others; which are fanlis (though excuſable) 
* hich ſom: are inſ. nſihly led into, who arc conſt gin-d to dweil long within 
the walls of a private college. lis converſation was pleaſant an! er 


and w hat Horace ſai. of Pele, . arius, and V irgil, might juftly be applied 
ES, 5 
D lam 


„ % 1 ego contalerim jucundo ff lanus Amieo. 25 


Sat. v. I. P 
1 4 1 writer as he was in his maſt <claborate pieces, he read the 
works or others with candour, and referved his greateſt ſo verity for his own 
compo! Wmons z; being rexdier to ch. riſh an | a 1vanc:, than damp or depreſs a: 
riſinz geniis, ani as patient of being excelled kimſcif (if any could excel. 
bim) as in ſuſtrious to excel others. 


"Pwere to b: wiſhcd he had conſine: 1 War to A particular profeſſion, 


u ho was capable of ſurpaſſin gi in any; but in this, his want of N | 


was in a great meaſure owing to h s want of due encouragement. 


He ba d through the exerciſes of the college and univerfity with nnauſual 


applauſe; and though he often ſuflered his fr iends to call him off from his 
retire ments, and to len: then out. thoſ: jovial avocations, yet his return to 
his ten lies were ſo much the more paſſionate, and his intention upon thoſe 
rofnud nlvafures of reading and thinking fo vehement (to which his facetious 
and unbentad intervals bore no proportion}, that the habit grew upon him, 
and the ferics of meditation and rel tion being kept up whole weeks to: - 
ther, he could Sa ſort his idcas, and take in the ſundry parts of a eee | 
at one view, without interruption or confuſion. 1 indecd of his ac- 
quainiance, who Were pleated to diltinguith between the wit and the ſchoiar, 


cxtolicd 
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extolled him al ogether on the account of theſe tiles; but others, who 
kae him better, could not forhear doing lum quitice as a prodizy ia both 
Ends. Fe had ſignalic ed himſelf, in the ſchools, as a plutoſopher and pole: | 
rick of extenſive knowledge and deep penetration; and went through all tlie 
curls with a wife regard to the dignity and importance of coach ſcienc.. 
| remember him in the Divinity-ſchool reſponding and d ſputing with a par— 
{picuous energy, a ready exactnels, and commanding force of argument, 
when Dr. Jane worthity: preficled 1 in the chair; whoſe condeſcending and df 
intereſted commendation on him give him ſuch a reputation as {ned the 
envious malic of his cn- mies, whi durſt not contradict the approbation of 
ſo profound a maſter in theology. None of thoſe ſcli-ſuticient ercatu-es, 
who have either trifl-d with philoſophy, by attemptias to ridicule it, or have 
cncumberced it with novel terms, an!“ nba explanations, unde-{t5044. 
its real weight and purity half ſo well as Mfr. Smith. II- was too diſceraing 
to allow of th: character of unprofitable, rugzed, an! abſtruſe, which thi: 
ſupert foal fcioli(ts (fo ver y fn Ou and polite a3 to 4 [mit of no unpreſſion), 5 
either out ok an _uathinking intolene:, or an il-Trounded pr eju lice, had 
affixed to this ſort of ſt 1. "Xs „ Kn: w the thozny terms of philoſop! 1y 
ſerve well to Een mn the true dy tf ines of religion; an! looked upon 4 
Solwol-divin! ty 23 upon a rough but well-wrought acm, which mi ight at 
once 2 a hen an] defend the Chriſtian he ro, and equip him for the combat. 
Mr. Smith hai 4 lons and perf: jutimacy with all the Gree? and Latin 
Cuakcke; wich W hs n he hod carciully compared whatzver waz w. orth pe- N 
ruſing in the q rench, 8 Lemiſh, and Italian {ts Which languages he was no 
ſtranger), an! in ll the Pe brated writers of s own country. Bat then, 
a4c29:ding to the curious o. »ſ-rvation of th: late earl of ghateſhu urv, he kept 
the bog in awe by reguln ' eriticiſin ; and, us it wor, mitried the two arts 
for their mitual ſuppbet and mororem at. There was nw a tract of eregir 
upon that ſubject, which he hal not di liz: ntly examined, from Aist! 
down 10 H-de lin an 5. . 13 ſo th it, having « en rule Con, Ex uy h.: fore num 


he could ear ti: rt throus 1 every poem, and at once point ont the graves. 


and deſormities. By this 4 m 
as well as imitate. | | 
Being thus alot d, he coul nat 5 it tat ever v litt d.hieꝛc that was 
tr before him; thong! it was impoſti Wo bor him ar- 15 fam? time to be 
{| and now iſh: 4 with an, thing beet what was [a „Fintial a 11 laſtinz. II: 


ins . emed to read with a deen! to co: „ 


conſt or od the aneients ant mater; not ns * ties 0: ir for tow: „ bit as 
asellitects upon on- an! the ſam: plan, th: Art. of 3: try; wording to 
which he ju led, approved, and !, lamed, wit nout Katt. rv or 5 Ginn, It-- 
he did not alw avs comm end the c compoh ions of others, „ was not ill-nature 
which Was not in his temper), bin tel ick julliee that would not let him call 


4 fe 
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a few flowers ſet in ranks, a glib meaſure, and ſo many couplets, by tlie 
name of poetry : he was of Ben Johnſon's opinion, who could not admire 


——— Verſes as ſmooth and ſoft as cream, 
In which there was neither depth nor ſtream. 


And therefore, though his want of complaiſance for ſome men's overh-ar- 
ing vanity made him enemies, yet the better Part of mankind. were obliged 
by the fre-dom of his reflections. 
His Bodleian Speech, though taken from a remote ad ;mperſeA copy. 
hath ſnewn the world how great a maſter he was of the Ciczronian elo- 
quence, mixed with the conciſcacl and force of Dæmoſthenes, the elegant 
and moving turns of Pliny, and the acute and wiſe reflections of Tacitus. 
Since Temple and Roſcommon, no man underſtood Horace better, eſpe- 
cially as to his happy diction, rolling numbers, beautiful imagery, and alter- 
nate mixture of the ſoft and the ſublime. This endeared Dr. Hannes's odes 
to him, the fineſt genius for Latin lyrick ſince the Auguſtan Age. His 
friend Mr. Philips's ode to Mr. St. John (late lord Bolingbroke), after the 
manner of Horace's Luſory or Amatorian Odes, is certainly a maſter piece: 
but Mr. Smith's Pocockius is of the fublimer kind, though, like Waller's 
writings upon Oliver Cromwell, it wants not the moſt delicate and ſurpriſing a 
turns peculiar to the perſon praiſed. I do not remember to have ſeen any 
thing like it in Dr. Bathurſt, who had made ſome attempts this way with 
applauſe. | He was an excellent judge of humanity ; and ſo good an hiſto- 
1 dan, that in familiar diſcourſe he would talk over the moſt memorable facts 
in antiquity, the lives, actions, and characters, of celebrated men, with 
amazing facility and accuracy. As he had thoroughly read and digeſt:d 
Thuanus's works, ſo he was able to copy after him: and his talent in this 
kind was ſo well known and allowed, that he had been ſingled out by ſom: 
great me n to write a hiſt ry, which it was for their rates to have done 
with the uim-ſl art and de xterity. I ſhall not mention for what reaſons this 
deſign was dropped, though they are very much to Mr. Smith's honour. 
The truth is, and I ſpeak it beſore living witneſſes, whilſt an agreeable com- 
pany coul! fix him upon a ſubjet of uſeful literature, nobody ſnone to 
gecater a- kantage : he ſc-med to be that Memmius whom Leretius * ol; 


. em tu, Dea, tempore in omni 
Omnibus ornatum voluiſti excellere rebus. | 


His works are not many, nd thoſe ſrattered up and FERN in Miſcellanies 
and Collections, being wreſted from him by his friends with great difficulty 
and reludlance. Al of them together make but a ſmall part of that much 


zreater 
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- greater body, which lies diſperſed in the poſſeſſion of a numerous acquain- 
tance ; and cannot perhaps be made intire, without great injuſtice to him, 
becauſe few of them had his laſt hand, and the tran: ſeriber was often obliged 
to take the liberties of a friend. His condolence for the death of Nr. Philips 
i. full of the nobl.t heauties, and hath done juſtice to the aſhes of that ſecond 
Alion, u ho#o wilt will It ft as long as the Fngliſh language, genercſity, 
and valonr. For hi im Xlr. Smith had contracted a perfect fr iendihip ; a paſ- 
fon la was motit tue -vtible of, and \ whote laws he looked W as ſaci ed and 
inviolabie. HE RE 
Every ſubie Ct that paiſed under ki s pen had all the life, proportion, and 
einbe llimnments beftowed on it, Which ane xquiſite ſkill, a warm imagination, 
and a cool juda ment, could potbly baſtow on it. The epique, lyrick, 
elegiac, every tort of poetry, ke tnohed upon (and he had touched upon a 
2 at variety), Was raiſed to its propec 1 5 and the differences between 
each of them Ofen with a juchcicus accuracy. We faw the ol rules and 
neu beanie placed in admirabl. order by each other; and there was a pre- 
domant fancy and ſpirit of his own infuſed, ſupertor to what ſome draw off 
i081 the en ents; or from povettes here and there culled out of the moderns, 
br a yainful induſtry and ſervile imitation. His contrivances were adroit | 
and magnificent; his images Bvly and adequate; his ſentiments charming 
ws maj-tt! ck; his expreſſions natural and bold; his numbers various and 
founz!i ing; and that enameled mixture of clafſical wit, which, without re- 
duudance and aF:Qation, tparkled through his Writings, and were no 10 5 
pertinent and agrecable. 3 hs 
lis Phed ra 15 4 e hafe mate tragedy, and the ſuccoſ ot it w_ as great a3 
the moſt ſhguine expetations of his friends could promite or foreſee. The 
number of nights, and the common method of fillin ng the houſe, are not 
: alwavs the ſurctt macks of | ALLE wat encouragement A. play meets with: 
but the generoſit? of alt tne perſons of a refit nad talle about 2805 was re- 
markable on this Occaſton; and i: mit not be forgotten how zoatoutly Mr. 
Addiſon efpou! Fl his int-reft, with all the e 8 5 judgen 8 ESP diffuſive 


& 


good- nature for which that accompluhed ge nile man and author 1s ſo july 
valued by manbind. But as to Plædra, ſhe has 7 Ci 'Latilly made 1 fine boure | 
under Mr. Smith's conduct, upon the Egli in! tage, That n eithe: in Nome or 
At hens; and if the £ xs the Greek an. | Latin Piedra, * NE ed not ſay ſhe 5 
| ſurpaſſes: the. Pre on. Sh one, ti nous * embelliched with whatover rogular beautics 
and moeing o. WY Nucl Ne. imba C ul g ive her. 5 

No man had a juſter notion of the ditheulty of compoſing than Aſc Smith, 
| and ne forctimcs wovid create greater dificultics than he had reaſon to ap— 
prenend. Wiritin * with ales. what {as Mr. Wszcherley ſpeaks) may be 


caſily written, moved his indignatien. Wehen he was writing upon a ſub] et, 


VCI. [, | | | L 1 | | | | te | 


he would ſcrioally conſider what Demoſthenes, Homer, Virgil, or Horace, 
if alive, would ſay upon that occaſion, which whetted him to excced him- 
ſelf as well as others. Nevertheleſs, he could not, or would not, finiſh ſc- 
_veral ſubject» he undertook ; winch may be imputed either to the briikneſs 
of his fancy, ſtill hunting after new matter, or to an occational indolence, 
which p cen and laſſitude brouglit upon him, which, of all his foibles, the 
World wos leaſt inclined to forgive. That this was not owing to conceit or 
vanitv, Or a fulncſs of himſelf (a frailiy which has been imputed to no lefs 
men an hakeſpeare and Jonſon), is clear from hence; becauſe he left his 
vors to the entire diſpoſal of his friends, whoſe moſt rigorous cenſures he 
on e and ſolicited ; ſubmitting to their . and the 
freedom they took with them, u wy an unreferved and pruc.nt reti Zna- 
tion. 
1 have ſen kk: 'tches and ok dranzhis of ſome poems * d. Sete, £ 
out anal tic alle: wherein the fable, ochun, and connexion, the images, 
incidents, moral, epiſodes, an, | a erat vari. ty of ornaments, were ſo fin. ly | 
aid out, ſo welt fitted 0 ther TB of art , and ſgnarc dq fo exactly to th 
PreCc dons of the ancients, that I have often lvok.d on theſe. portical EY 
ments with the ſame concern, with which curious men are afſected at the 
want of the moſt entertaining ramains and ruins of an amtigne figure or 
ling. Thoſe f azmnts of the Irn ed, which ſome men have been ſo 
proud of heir pur ins in colletios, nee uflels rarities, without form and 
With, when 2 with EY embryos which wanted not ſpirit 
end elyt3-pre te "vo them; fo tu. it | cannot kl thinking g, that, if ſome of 
"hem. * to come abron „ ile v would ho 5 hichly valued by the poets, 
as the fetehes of Julio and Titan are by thn painters; though there is 
tine | 1 them hut 1 4 W. outlines, a8 to the efiæn and proportion. | : 
It miſt b. contiile that Air. Smith b. fe | 


1 Ty OMe defeds in his conduct, 
| which thoſe Are t "it a to fran. mer WHO Huld. [tate him in nothing 


ile. Hs feed n ine drew euerer acknowledge nents from him 
than 411 tho mia! ne” 5 ARE x, Proves 1: 1s CAT? obo 0 EY dv aneing, 45 td he did | 
not feruple to sive een lis mk Grin the hard name of faults: but, ik 
„ nde, wl tne ſhady parts would be entiicly 
en ow e ii eh tra, „5 | | 5 „ 


1 ET £2 oe, IE 1205 pe, 
ME WOFE3 17-35 


> A kits Whine fer ente, gala is; ang di cappointmems, 8 

me re : ed too fo muy valuahle, matt have put and 
noble as of Aha oof chip, in tn ee '5 05 Which conſulted the 
grief, i not n edn tin of ms te. He knew very well what 
Was dir to his 5/ fig be Uh Foto torew 155 jnort of it in every other 

eitaumſtanc: of ate. II avoid d. mating any, thongh perhaps reaſonable, 
comet laints 0! ke 3 tuner Which be la honour enough to be 


ca, witnout touching Vie urs fy fle n. 


in Lis way wucn olf.icd to bim 
5 at 
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at the price of a more durable reputation. Ile took care to have no dcal- 
ings with mankind, in which he could not be juſt; and he deſired to be at 


1. 


5 other expence in his preteniions than that of intrinſic merit, which was 
the only burthen and reproach he ever brought upon his friends, He could 


ſay, as Horace did of himſclf, what 1 aever yet ſaw tranſlated z 
&© —Meo ſum pauper in re.“ 


At his coming to town, no man. was more ſurround-4 by all thoſe who 


really had or pretended to wit, or mor»? courted by the great men, who had 


then a power and opportunity of encolr azing arts and ſcienges, and gave 
proofs of their fondneſs for the nam of Patron in many imitinces, which 
will exer be remembered to their Cory. Mr. Sinith's character grew upon 
his friends by intimacy, and out- went the ſtronguſt prepoſſoſſions which had 
hoon conceived in his favour, Wh nev-r quartel a few ſour ercaturos, whoſe: 


| obſcurity is their happineſo, may p. „N 1 have to the age; yet amidſt a 
{ned n-gl-X, and total dilute of alt thoſe ceremonial artendances, faſhion- 


abe Equipments, and external recommen GG which are thought nee . 


ſary introdu tions into the bn Tr mts mondo, this Zentleman ** 45 ſo happy 1: {ti 


to ple aſe; and wilt the eich, the gar, the nohle, and honourable, rw 


how much he exc: ed in wit and learning, they ellty forgave him all other 


differences. Hence it was that both his acqruatane? an rettrements wars 
his own ire. choice. Wha: I. 15 woah 
rats ny Was trus = him; tut mit of: k:; frilts Bras their cen RY 
them. FD | 


Thoſe who blam:d him mot, un! tod fm pe: it | Doing ti cu:tony 
| , 
12 


ves upon a very eat cha- 


of the vulgar to chang? an exculs upon the molt comolatam, ar to form a 
eharaster by the morals of n fe; wind have ſforieums fpailod an haur or 


| two in zood Company. W only renn. 8 WA 2 to in 115 2. Crea | 


+ - PREY 1 , 5 _— TY-- 3 * * 8 9 i 3 : . % a5 * 1 . 
AMY, that ſingzle exception ean never pas udn en beit junges aud inoſt 


equitable obſervers of mankind; and when th THIS le REI EIS 9 4 


do ſpare their pity, We nia juttly enlir s ore de minds upon then tot kein 


admiration. 
1 


1 A a ; =: . : PR | ; — mr 1 TA 3 WEN | 
Some few. yoars h for his 4: ih, NR. hat enge Fuel ia lerer 


eonſiderable un hertakings; in all ren h bind are ea 310.5 


* 


pecx mighty things from 3 nave teen abb ten hovis of his Fug 


* 


Fular, which excesded auv FED: r ; of that kind! could ver hope for in 


dur own language. He! had dravn aut a plan f 2 ftrazed of the Eat: 


Jane Grey, and had gone through leverui founcs. of it. Bit he cui 
welt have bequeathed-thar work to better hands than where, I hear, 
20 pecſont lodged 3 and che bare mention of 4 ſuch na:aas 3 


112 
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Lac) 
— 
- * 
* 
or 
(» 


the largeſt ex xpcQatiorf, and is ſuſhcicnt to make the town an 25eeal; 
Invitation. 1 | 
His greateſt and nobl-tt undertaking was [:nvinus. Fir had finfhes an 
entire tranſlation of the Sub/mar, which he font to the roverend Nr. Richard 
Parker, a friend of his, late of Merton College, an exact critics in the 
Creek tongue, from whom it came to my hands. The French verſion of 
Monſieur Boileau, though truly valuable, was far ſhort of it. H. proposed 
a large addition to this work, of notes and obſervations of ins on, with 
an entice ſyſtem of the Art of IFoetry, in three books, under the titles of: 
Tau e =. and Tigure. I faw the laſt of tin:ſe perfect, and in a fur 
hors in which he ſhewed prodigious judgement and reaching; and Partien 
kit hilt r fe mich the art of Rhetoriek, by reducing that vaſt and confuſed. 
beab abt: As, with which along ſuæcg ſſion of pedant had encumbered the world, 
to a were narmroy comyaſs, compretiending all that was uſeful and orna- 
= atal i 5 TR Under each head and chapter, he intended to make re- 
un upon all the ancients and moneens, the Gre N. Latin, Enxli h, 
French, Spanich, and Italian pvuts, and to note their ſeveral be auties an! 
de fes. | | 
Whit remains of his works is left, as Fam Tafo met, in th» hank of 
men of v. orth and ind-oem-nt, who ſoved him. It einn zt b. final d they 
W Huld ſuppre a0 any thing that was hie, but out of ©: Pen do his IF 
and for want of pr oper hands | to ö fnich whi ut ſo great a guns nad 1 nn. 


SUCH is the &cclamation of Oldifworth, written while he 1imi-ation 


Was 200 band! and me Ky in, in fs warm; ane th 3c ne Cir 77 as, Without any. 


Fe truth. TY cannot much Common! a 1 its "ET Ine . Tau: praiſe | 
is often indiftint, and the fantuences are loaded with words of more 


2 


pomp | 
than uſe. 1 here is lite. however, that enn b. co. al ad eto, even Wen 2 
| ome? e come. to b. told. 


FRUUND Nr. AF! a n by the name ef Smith, was born at Hand- 
5 7 t S {at ol the Lacks * in W 0. coſtecihirc. 12 VEar of nis birth EF 


— 


is uncer tain *. 


S 


lle was educated at w am flor; 0 Spots to have been the practice 
De. Ruſby to detain thoſe vouths long at ſchool, of whom de had formed 


the liigheſt cepectations. Smith tos“ has. \Aafter's degres on the Sth of 
Joy 1525 : 5 he therefore was probohl admitted i into the univerſity 11 1600: 95 


when we may ſuppoſc him twenty Years old. 


* Py His ep;*aph 115 27 P: Irs to lia ve 2 veen 4 2 Ar 624) wot W he died. | He Was CO: aſcquenily bord 


is the yr 16609 * 


His 


. 


253 
hs reputation for literature in his college was ſuch as has been told; but 
die indee ney and licentiouſneſs of his hehaviour drew upon him, View. > 


— 


24, 
694. while he was vet only Patch-lor, a public admonition, entered uporr 
record, in order to his expulſion. Of this reproof the effect is not known. 
H- was probably leſs notorious. At Oriord, as we all know, much will be 

forgiven to literary merit; and of that he had cxmbited ſufficient evidence 

by his excellent ode on the death of the grcat Orientaliſt, Dr. Pocock, who 
died in 1691, and whoſe praife mult hin been written by Smith, when he 
had been but two vcars in the univerſity. : 
his ode, which eloſed the ſ-cond volume of the Mfc Anzlicane, though 

| perhaps ſomc objeckions may be made to its Latinity, 15 by far the beſt Ly- 
rick compoſition in that collection; nor do I know where to find it equal- 
led among the modern writers. 


It exprelſes, with great ſclicity, images not 
dlaſſical in e :aheal dicttion: its * « and roturns have been  Gelerveciy 
recommended | by Trapp as mod « for Imitation. 
He had ſcveral imitations of de y * 
Tetitur kine tot ſermo coloribus 
Quct te, Pococki, diſſimilis tui 
Oratoreſters, quot viciſſim 
Je memores — — 


Iwill not comment] the fis gure ieh males the orator. fprommnce the colours, 


or give tO cleurs n. 3 and deliglil. I quote it, howe Ver, 2 an imitation of 
| theſe hes z . SE | | | 


So many languages he had in ſtore, 
That wy Fame wall ſ>eai of Ni in more. 


The - ſimi 2, by which an old man, r ctaining the fire: of hiz youth, is com- 


pars 0 to Pera dmins througn the ſnow, which Smith has uſed with great 


pomp, is ſtolen from Cowtcy, however little worth the labour of convevance. 


He proceeced to take his d: greg of Mats. r of Arts, July 8, 1595. Of the 


exoretles w INT he perto, med on that oc cal ton, I have | not heard any thing 
me mor: able. | | | | | 


As hi 5 vears advange, he auvene ol in reput: ation: 1 he continued to > enl- 

tivzte Ins mind, though he dig not amend his irregularities, by Which he 
gave ſo much offeace,, that, Ai 2 24, t 5009, the Dean and Chapt+r de- 
arc, * the place of Mr. Smit void. he having been convicted of riotons 

„ nuſhebavigur in the houſe of RL. Ca ie an ap W ; but it was referred 

* to the on when and von what occaon th 2 ſentence ſhould be put in 
* « excemion.” e — | 
Thus tenderly was he treated: the © overnors of his colle ge could h. -dly 
keep | u.. u, 1 t wiſhed t that 15 woutu het forces them to drivo him away. 


Some 
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Some time afterwards he aſſumed an appcaranc2 of decency ; in his own 
phraſe, he whitened himſelf, having a defire to obtain the cenſorſhip, an of- 
fice of honour and fom? profit in the college; but, when the election came, 
the preference was given to Mr. Faul tes, his junior: the ſame, I ſuppoſe, that 
joined with Freind in an edition of part of Demoſthenes. The cenſor is a 
tutor; and it was not thought proper to truſt the ſuperintendance of others 
to a man who took fo little care of himſelf. 5 
From this time Smith employed his malice and his wit rain the Dean, D. ; 
| Aidrich, whom he conſidered as the opponent of his claim. Of his la ampoon | 
upon him, { once heard a ſingle line too groſs to be repeated. | 

But he was till a genius and a 8 and Oxford was un iſſing to loſe 
him : he was en! dured, wich all his pranks an his vices, two years longer ; ; but 
on Dec. 20, 1705, at the inffance of all the canons, the ſertenc- de- | 
clave d five vears before was put in execution. 

The execution was, I believe, filont and tender; Ic one of his fiiends, 
"I om whom E learned much of I's life, appeared not to know it. 

Ile was now driven to Lond on, Where ho afTocian s 4 himſelf with the Whi 190 
whether becauſe they were in power, or blenuſe the To ries hat expell-4 bun, 
or becauſe he was a Whig, by principle, mas Porta, os he doubted. He was, 
however, careſſed by men of great abilities, whatover were e ECL pri , an! ; 
was ſupported by the liberality of thoſe who 9. lis hed is 8 is converſation. 

There was once a de ſign, hinted at by Oldif worth, to have made him uf. fill | 
One evening, as he was fitting with a friend at a tavern, he was curl d down. 
by the waiter; and, having ſtaid ſome time bobo, came up thoughtful. 
After a pauſe, ſaid he to his friend,“ H. that wanted me blow was Aliſon, 

« whoſe buſin-fs was to tell me that a H:torv of the 1% volution was INtont- 
_« ed, and to propoſe that I ſhould undertake it. I ſaid, © What ſhall 1 
„ do with the character of Lord 8 Su: 1derland 2? and Additon imme eh 5 
& returned, When, Rag, were vou drunk lag 2 and went away.” ” 

Captain Rag was a name whic ch he got at Oxford by is 5 cf 
het 1 

This ſtory 1 heard fam the” late Mr. Clas k of Lincoln's lan, to whom it 
was told by the fric nd of Smith. 7 e | 
Such ſc uples might debar him f from 1 proſtable employ ments ; hut, 43 
they couid not deprive him of any real citoem, they I. fr him many friend; 
and no man was ever better. introduced to the theatre than he, who, in der 
4 violent conil Gi of Pa! tics, hada! 1 rologus and Epilogus ir om the acit Wi ON 


er #1; de. 5 | 
"Por [-arninz and nature will now a: id then take diſferent 3 s. 8 
| v av pleuſed the criticks, and the critics only. It was, as Addiſon has 


record, 1 0 heard the third night. Smith had indeed truſted entirely to 


his N 


N 1 r . 


ius merit, had enſured no band of applauders, nor uſed any artifice to 


force ſucceſs, and found that naked ercellence was not ſufficient for its own. 


ſupport. 
The play, however, was dee by Lintot, who advanced the Price 


from fifty guineas, the current rate, to fixty : and Halifax, the general 


patron, accepted the dedication. Smith's indolenc2 kept him from writ- 
ing the dedication, till Lintot, after fruitleſs importunity, gave notice 
that he would publiſh the play without it. Now therefore it was written; 
and Halifax expected the author with his book, and had prepared to 


reward him with a place of three hundred pounds a year. Smith, by 


pride or caprice, or indolence, or baſhfulneſs, n-gl-&ted to attend him, 


though doubtleſs warned and preſſed by his fr Ind: i and at laſt miſſed his 


rcward by not going to ſclicit it. 


Addiſon has, in the Speftator, ended the acct of Smith's tragedy 
as diſgraceful ro the nation, and imputes it to the fondneſs for operas then 
prevailing. The authority of Addiſon is great; yet the voice of the people. | 
when to pleaſe the people is the purpoſe, deſerves regard. In this queitien, 


cannot but think the people in the right. The fable is mythological, a 


ſtory which we are accuſtomed to reject as falſe, and the manners arc ſo 


diſtant from our own, that we know them not from ſympathy, but by ſtu— 
dy: the ignorant do not underſtand the action; the Tearncd rej=Et it as a 


5 ſchool: boy's tale; incredulus adi. What I cannot for a moment believe, 
I cannot for a moment behold with intereſt or anxicty. The ſentiments 
thus remote from life are removed vet further by the diction, which is 
too luxuriant and ſplendid for dialogue, and envelopes the thoughts rather 


than diſplays them. It is a ſcholar's play, ſuch as may pleaſe the reader 
rather than the ſpectator z the work of a vigorous and elegant mind, 


accuſ- 


tomed to pleaſe itſelf with | its ova conceptions, but of little acquaintance. 


with the courſe of life. 


Dennis tells us, in one of his pieces, that he had once a deſian to 


have written the tragedy of Phedra ; but was cony'n*.d that the action Was 
too mythological. 


In 1709, a year after the 3 ion of Phe! ira, 


EA on f Philips, th 
friend and fellow- collogian of Smith, n, en that 0confion,. Wroic 4 530 em, . 


which juſtice muſt place among the ones wack ous Jin, 


- 48. LU 23g CAN. mn w.. 
an elegant mixture of -fundack auf A nitutica, of dignity und ſohnefs. 
There are fome pallages too lud! bur ena humen pertormangze has 

«ts foults. 85 | | | | | 
This clegy it was the made It) „ Le 26s 10 pu ha _ far 1 


9 * * =P [1 
ey progtahle room, 


Or his PFindir, mentic a bY” oo er wile heard; 


nd , as his ACqu: LNFY ice was nun 


- 
* 


* 


— 
=— 
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His Longinus he intended to accompany with ſome illuſtrations, and had ſc» 
I-Qed his inſtances of the falſe Sub ine from the works of Blackmore. 


He reſolved to try again the fortune of the Stage, with the ſtory of 


Lady Jane Grey. Ir is not unlikely that his experience of the inc fficacy and 
incredibility of a mythological tule, might determine him to chooſe a 


action from Engliſh Hiſtory, at no gicat diſtance from our own 3 


which was to end in a real event, e by the operation of known 
characters. 


A ſubjc ct will not cally occur that can give more opportunities of inform- 
ing the underſtanding, for -which Smith was unqusttionably qualified, 


er for moving the paſſions, in which I ſuſpe& him to have had kn 


Tf) * 4 
41 * 


Eving formed his plan and coll ded materials, he declared that a few 
71 


montlis would complete his defign z and, that he micht burfus his work with 


eis frequent avocations, he was, in june (710, invited by Nic. George 
Duct to his houſe at Gartham in Wiltſhire, Here he found ſuch oppor- 
tunitics of indulgende as did not much forward his (tudi:s, and particularly 
| ſoin- it; On ale, too uchc:ous to ber Cſiſted. EI. Cat aud d rank til he found 
NNE PETGOERE. and, then refulvins to eaſe hin it by evacuation, he 
wrote to an apot! ICCary 11) tlie neighbourhood 4 preſcription of a purge ſo 


fo;citle, that the apothecare tholglit it his duty to delay it till he had gi- 


ven notice of us danger. Smith, not picaſed with the contradiftion of a 1 
ſnopman, and boaſtful of his own tnowled eg; treated the notice with rude - 


conmtempt, an ſwallow d 1 his own medicigt, which, in July 1710, brought 
tim to ihe grave. Lie vas buried at Gaiam, 


Many Years atterw ards, Duck t mmulncats to Otdmixon, the 8 


| tocion, an account P. aa led to have been recived from Smith, that Cla. 
rendon's Tiitory was, iim its 5 crusted by Aldrich, Smaldridge, 
oy Aitcrbury 3 and that 8 


Sni! 4 * 25 ennie) 4 tt forge an Qt inſert hs 
e: ations. OY | | | 


This ſtory was publithzcl : mehan!! 17 by Oo Anil on, and may be ſup- 


Poſes to have bee n enge. 15 ae init ns progress was ſoon checked; 


; 105 fine 11 wt r its LOTS into - the Out? me Or Ro * von x, it fen under the ve 


of Atorbury then an BY e in Fianc:,” „%% immed ately. de -nicd the charge, 


wan: this ma Kahle particalar, that 


alas never in his whole life had 


one ſpoken to. Strütn : 


Cet nd 11. 90 Atte 11. e to Ee, "oh Al *Acters. 


W JS 3 | 
i he C: NA Was aher Wan os Ver lire 1 If ly e! Eitod by D- Bücton of E 1 2 


ton, A IN.) eminent for lite: Fa! TE | and, thouch not of the ſame. Party 

n I zn , Lean , — hh 7 | h 
With Alricn am! Attechury, too 15 ul, of truth ro leave them burthened 
nh 4 ll Shang. 1 he 


PTY: 


teilimonics which he has coll Oed have con- 


yinced 


: hi company being, as mult de e not ag 


— —̃ ——— — —— — 


— . 
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vinced mankind that either Smith or Ducket was guilty of wiltul and ma- 


licious tallehood. | 

This controverſy br onght into view thoſ: parts of Smith's life, which 
with mor? honour to his name might have been concealed. 

Of Smith T can yet Fay a hüte more. 11 was a man of ſuch eſtimation 


among his companions, that the caſual cenſures or praiſes which he d. op- 


im converſation were confidered like thoſe of Scaliger, as worthy of 
P 2888 9 3 
prefervatio I}, 


He hu. | ervat readinsſe *aus uf criticiſm, and by a curſory glance 


over a new compoſition eb Oe telh all its faults and beautics. 8 


| H 0 As re nat kabl: for the now > Of dt 111 1 | W. ith great rapidity, an 1 of 
retaining With gieat fichelity what he tv face collefied, 


He therefore alwars knew what tho preſent queſtion required; and, when 


-» 
14 


his friends expreltab their won ler at his acquiſitions, made in a fate of appa- 
rent negligence and deunkenneße, he never difcovered his hours of reading 
or mothod of fudy, bit involved himſelf in affecked lilenee, and ſed his own 


vanity with their zh: ation and cont Atuie's, | | 
Ons practice he Hal, which was catily obſerved; if any thought or image 
was preſeated to his mind, that he could uſe or improve, he did not ſuffer it 


tob- loft, but, amid{t the j: ollity of a tav. ern, or un the warmth of conver- 


ſation, very diligently commirted it to paper. | | 
Thus it was that he had gathered two quires of bins for his new tragedy ; 3 


of Which Rowe, when they were but into his hands, could make, as he 


favs, very little uſe, but which the colie.tor ' conſidered as a valuable ſtock 
of ee e | | 


Wen he cam? to Lon: ton, | his way of NY Conn cd him wich the licen- | 


tious and Xt Tolute 3 and he affected the airs and zavty of a man of pleaſure ; 
bat his dress was always deficient : [cholaitiek cloudine fs ſtill hung about 


him; and his merriment was ſure to p. 'odue2 the ſcorn of his companions. 
With all his careleſin-{s, an! al his vie?s, he was one of the murmurers 


at Fortun?; and wondered why he was ſuderac to be poor, when Afdifon 


was eareſied and pr cferred: nor would 5 very little have cont rented him; for 


he eſtimated his wants at ſix hundred pounds a vear. 


In his churſe of reading it was __ war, that he had diliz- a Peruſed, 


and accu: ue ly romemhere d, the col ro Tinc2s or knight errantry. 


lle had a high opinion of his own merit, an! was ſomething contemptu- 
013 in his trœatment of thoſe whom. - enfidered as not qualified to oppoſe 


or contradict him. He bad many | aviliics; yer it cannot but be ſuppoſe 1 
ING. - 
that he had great merit, who cnt 9 ai to the fame play a prologu2 from 


Adi VT, and an epilogue from rior; 2 and vw 90 cou: 0 nave at One the 7 
tronage of Llaliſax, and the pra of Oioifv 5th, 


For, 1 | 3 | 1 For 
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For the power of communicating theſe minute memorials, I am indebted 
to my converſation with Gilbert Walmſley, late regiſter of the eccle ſiaſtical 
court of Lichfield, who was acquainted both with Smith and Ducket; and 
declared, that, it the tale concerning Clarendon were forged, he ſhould ſuſ- 
fect Ducket of the falſchood ; “for Rag was a man df great veracity.” 
Of Gilbert Walmſley, thus preſented to my mind, let me indulge myſelf 
in the remembrance. I knew him very early; he was one of the fiſt friends 
that literature procured m2, and 1 hope that at leaſt my gratitud2 made me 
worthy of his notice. 

| He Was of an advanced age, and I was only not a 5 day; yet he never re- 
cꝛived my notions with contempt, He was a Whig, with all the virulence 


and malevolencc of his party; yet difference of * did not hop us "_ 
T honoured him, and he endured me. 


le had mingled with the gay world, without exemption from its vices or | 
its follics, but had never neglected the cultivation of his mind; his belief of 
Revelation was unſhaken ; his learning preſerved his privexples; ; he grew fic, | 
| regular, and then pious. 15 
His ſtudies had been ſo various, that I am not able to name a man of equa) 
knowledge. His acquaintance with books was great ; and what he did not imme- 


diately know he could at leaſt tell where to find. Such was his amplitude 
of learning, and ſuch his copiouſneſs of communication, that it may be 


doubted whether a day r now 3 in which 1 have not ſome advantage from 8 


T his friendſhip. 


At this man's table I enjoy <t many chearful and ee hows 9 with com- 
panions ſuch as are not often found; with one who has kagrkeged: and ons 
who has gladdened life; with Dr. James, whoſe {kill in phyſick will be long 

remembered ; and with David Garrick, whom I hoped to have gratified 


with this character of our common fric ad: but what are the hopes of man! | 
lam diſappointed by that ſtroke of death, which has cclipſcd the Zaiety f 


5 . 4 1mPpover, ed the public 8 Foe: of ha arn: lese pleaſure e. 
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In the Library at Oxford is the following ludicrous Analyſis of  Porockius : 
Ex AUTOGRAPHO. 


[Sent by the Anthor to Mr. Urry ] 


' OPUSCUIL UM hae, Halberdarie ampliſſime, in lucem proferre hactenus 
Aſuli, judioii tui acumen ſubveritus magis quam bipennis. Tandem aliquan- 
do Oden hanc ad te mitto ſublimem, teneram, flebilem, ſuavem, qualem 
de mum divinus (ſi Muſis vacaret) ſeripſiſſet Gaſtrellus : adeo ſcilicet ſublimem 
ut inter legendum dormire, adeo fichilem ut ridere velis. Cujus elegantiam ut 
melius inſpicias, verſuum ordinem & materiam breviter referam. Imus ver- 
ſus de duobus præliis decantatis. 2 dus & 3"* de Lotharingio, cuniculis ſub- 
terraneis, ſaxis, ponto, hoſtibus, & Aſia. 4*'u* & gtus de catenis, ſubdibus, 
uncis, draconibus, tigribus & crocodilis. . zus, gus, gu5, de Gomorrha, 
de Babylone, Babele, & quodum domi ſuz peregrino. 10%, aliquid de 
_ qurodam Pocockio. 11%*, 12", de Syria, Solyma. 13, 144, de Hoſea, & 
quercu, & de juvene quodam valde ſene. 15, 16, de tna, & quo 
modo Ætna Pocockio fit valde ſimilis. 17%, 18"5, de tubal, aſtro, umbra, 


flammis, rotis, Pocockio non neglecto. Cætera de Chriſtianis, Ottomanis, 


Babyloniis, Arabibus, & graviſſimà agrorum melancholia z de C æſare Flacco x. 
Nleſtore, & miſerando juvenis cujuſdam floreatiſſimi fato, anno ætatis ſuæ cen- 
teſimo præmaturęè abrepto. Quæ omnia cum accurate expenderis, neceſſe 
eſt ut Oden hanc meam admiranda plane varietati conſtate fatearis. Subito ad 
Batavos proficiſcor, lauro ab illis donandus. Prius vero Pembrochienſes voco- 
ad cectamen Poeticum. Vale. 
liluſtriſfñma tua deoſculor crura. 
8 . TI. Sur n. 


» Pro Flacce, anime paulo attentiore, ſeripſiſſem Marene. 


2 


Kk DUKE. 


K | 


D U E, 


— — —— — — 


F Mr. RICHARD Df K, I can find f memorials. Fe was bred at 
_ Weſtminſter * and Cambridge ©; and Jacob relates, that he was ſome 
time tutor to the duke of Richm. _ | 
lie appears from his Writing to hre been not in uni. 0 for pout! cal 1 
compoſitions; and being e of his powers, when he left tlw. ht 
verſity he emitted himſelf among th wirs. Fe was the familiar {ri ad of 
O:tway ; and was engaged, among otugr popular names, in the tronflations 
Ovid and Juvenal. In his Review, thou h unAnithed, are ſome vigo- 
rous lines. His poems are not below medioctity; not hae ! wound mech 
in chem to be praiſed . = 
„ With the Wit he ſcems to nave ſhared the ditfoluteneſ: of the times: for 
ſome of Eis compoſitions ars ſuch as he mult have rc viewed with detef ſtation 
in his later days, when he publiſhed thoſe Sermons which Feltin tas com- 
erhaps, like ſome other foolih »oung n, 2 a. er talked than lived 
1 in an age when he that would be thiougkt a Wit was aftald to y 
his prayers . and whatever might have been ia 4 in the 45 part o his life - 
Was furcly condemned and re for med by ts better judgment. 
In 1683, being the n maſt-r of arte, und low of ＋T. nity College in 
Cambridge, he wrote a poem on the marriage of the I. aay Anne with 
Gorge Prince of Denmark. | 


| » ? 1 a 5 | —_ 'Y — 4 8 „ 3 5 N : 
EH 100 orders; ani bot ine mace pre be nedary of Glen: Nor, became a 
Proctor in convooation for that chure h, and. chaplain to (irc Anne. | 
| Ram Am. 
b. 


; 11 1 — * 5 CY 1* 
In ET IE ne WAs ab ws 


bY tho ſho Ty Wincheſter. 0 th. 9 Cal hr 
living of Witney 11 Oxford. 70 witch he enjoyed but a ow months. On 
February 1 1 "Bey ' 15 «I I, 2 kay . Hur Fo « 9 an ene 1 . n: N nt * 5 NING 


C. 1 =. n 5 
— 1 err einer 111 3 3 | 


: KING. 
" _ w4+ 4 * 3 'F = x : a» IR. * * . 
I, v „Are (be re In 1670 . "Yo 64.4 elude 10 Trinity Co . "Cami Li: CY £e, in 1678 : «1d 
tog Hi: Masters degree in 1682. N. RN | 
FLAY Nuns Pai vi a volume publicly, Torn on in Avn, 


pa F Roleohn tho and he dul -- 4 KW: pr thy © Any an - p EE 
ear! of Role on, and the duke of Fucking hams oſfav on poctev, but were- hi} public 


iz Ot tic focus in hat collection. I. 


1717, conta ing the poc ns of the 


Dry deg's 1N:iicoluny, as wire molt, it not a 


iL 1.1 AM KING was born in 3 in 1663; the ſon of Ezekiel 


_ King, a 1 ie was allied to the family of Clarendon. 


From Weltminiter-ſc thool, where he was e ſcholar on the foundation under 


cis htaen clected to Chrift-church, in 
16813; where he is ſaid to have p! tes ted his ſtudtes with ſo much intenſe- 
neſs and activity, that before he was Tal: voars fanding, 


he had read over, 
and made remarks upon, twonty-rwo houſand odd Nute books aad ma- 


nuſcripts. The bool; Wore. © ertainly not very long, the 


ö 2 manuſcripts not 
very difficult, nor the remarks vers © large; tor the calculator will find that 


he diſpatched ſeven a day, for every day of Lead eight years; with a remnant 
that more than ſatisfies moſt other ſtudents. II. took his degree in the moſt 


expenſive manner, as a grad compoundor ; ; Whence it is inferred that he in- 


the care of Dr. Puſoy, he was 


koritod gconſiderable for tune. 


In 1683, the ſame vear ia wh tich ho was mu 12 maſte er of arts, he publiſh-d_ 
a confutation of V arillas's acconnt of Wielifie; and, enzaTzing in the fiudy 
of the Civil Law, became doctor in 16925, and was admitted advocate at 
Doctors Commons. 8 5 


* ina. already made + form- tran] at: ons fee om r! 12 Pr neh. "nd woitten forns 
3 wt of | De am. oh, in which Pg wrewts the flaw 0 


Cant. 4177" . 


360 8 ir mona” b ien great 
; and tanes the . ty of ingame; thoſe will 4 principles, 
by which 1 Tuppoſes liberty 


to be eftabliſh-o, and by which His adveriari TY 
fuTpoch that ail | 


{12} * dination n governm nt 'S Eid; anger, | | | | 
1s book vif-nided prine- > CG. 7 851 ani the Dani rainiſtor preſante dn 
memorial againſt it. The princic ("40d of its 3 did not dleaſe Dr. Kine, 
and therefore he undzrtobk to con: ute part, and laug! i at the reſt. The con- 
troverſy is now forgotten; and bouys of this kind ſeldom live long, 
intereſt and reſentment have czaled.  : 


In 1697 he mingled | in the controverſy 


en 


between Boyle and Bentley ; and 
was one of thoſe who tried what Wit chuld perform in oppoñt:en to 


U earning, on a queſtion Wich Lear Ang cn] 7 oaks decide. 


Ja 
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In 1699 was publiſhed by him A Fourney to London, after the method of Dr. 
Martin Liſter, who had publiſhed A Journey e Paris. And in 1 790 he ſa- 
tiriſed the Royal Society, at leaſt Sir Hans Sloane their preſident, ir in two 
dialogues, intituled T he T ranſaftionger. 

Though he was a regular advocate in the courts of civil and canon law, he 
did not love his profeſſion, nor indeed any kind of buſineſs which inter- 
rupted his voluptuary dreams, or forced him to rouſe from that indulgence 
in which only he could find delight. His reputation as a civilian was yet 
maintained by his judgements in the courts of Delegates, and raiſed very 
high by the addreſs and knowledge which he diſcovered in 1700, when he de- 
fended the earl of Anyleſea againſt his lady, afterwards dutcheſs of Bucking- 
mire, who ſucd for a 1 ce, and obtained it. 

The expence of his pleaſures, and negle ct of buſineſs, had now 1 s 
his revenues; and he was willing to accept of a ſettlement in Ireland, where, 
about 1702, he was made judge. of the admiralty, commiſſioner of the 
prizes, keeper of the recor ds in Birmingham's We and r to 

Dr. Marſh the primate. 

But it is vain to put wealth within the reach of him who will not ſtretch 
out his hand to take it. King ſoon found a friend, as idle and thoughtleſs as 
himſclt, in Upton, one of the jud. zes, who had a pleaſant houſe called Moun- 
| town, near Dublin, to which King treq 12ntly retired ; N to neglect 

: kis intereſt, forget his __ and deſert his duty. 

| Here he wrote Illy of Maountoron, a pom; by which, Frans fanciful 
readers in the pride - ſagacity have given it 2 political interpretation, was 

meant originally no more than it expreſſed, as it was dictated only by the | 
author' s delight in the quiet of Mauntogon. 
Ia 1708, when jord Wharton was ſent to govern Ireland, Kinz oat | 
to London, with his poverty, his idleneſs, ad his wit ; and publiſhed ſome 

eſſays called Uſ-ful Tranſafions, His Voyage to the Iſland of Cajamai is parti- 
cularly commended. He then wrote the Art of Love, a poem remarkable, 


notwithſtanding. its title, for purity of ſentiment; and in 1709 imitated 1 


Horace in an Art 4 _— which he publiſhed, with fore letters f to * 


_ Lier. 


In 1710, he appeared, as a lover. of the Chureh, on a fide af Sache- 
verell; and was ſuppoſed to have concurred at leaſt in the projection of 


The Examiner. His eyes were open to all the operations of Whiggiſm; and | 


he beſtowed ſome ſtrictures upon Dr. Ke nnct' 5 adulatory ſermon at the fune- 
ral of the Duke of Devonſhire. 


The Hr/tory of the Heathen Gods, a book 1 for hoch, was writ⸗ 
ten by him in 1711. The work is uſeful; but might have been produced 
without the powers of King. The ſam. year he publiſhed * an hiſ- 


torical 


torical eſſay, and a poem, intended to diſpoſe the nation to think as he 
thought of the duke of Marlborough and his adherents. | 
In 1711, competence, if not plenty, was again put into his power. Hz 
was, without the trouble of attendance, or the mortification of a requeſt, 
made gazetteer. Swift, Freind, Prior, and other men of the ſame party, 
brought him the key of the gazetteer's office. He was now again placed in 
a profitable employment, and again threw the benefit away. An Att of la- 
ſolvency made his buſineſs at that time particularly troubleſome ; and he 
would not wait till hurry ſhould be at an end, but immediately reſigned it, 
and returned to his wonted indigence and amuſements. 
One of his amuſements at Lambeth, where he reſided, was to mortify Dr. ; 
Teniſon, the archbiſhop, by a publick feſtivity, on the ſurrender of Dunkirk 
to Hill; an event with which Teniſon's political bigotry did not ſuffer him to 


be delighted. King was reſolved to counteract his ſullenneſs, and at the ex- 


pee of a few barrels of ale filled the neighbourhood with honeſt merciment. 
In the Autumn of 1712 his health declined ; he grew weaker by degrees, 
and died on Chriſtmas-day. Though his life had not been without irregu- 
larity, his principles were pure and orthodox, and his death was pious. ' 
After this relation, it wilt be naturally fuppofed that his poems were rather 
the amuſements of idleneſs than efforts of ſtudy ; that he endeavoured rather 


do divert than aſtoniſn; that his thought ſeldom aſpiced to ſublimity z and 


that, if his verſe was caſy and his images familiar, he attained what he de- 
| fired. His purpoſe is to be merry; but perhaps, to enjoy his mirth, it may - 
be ſometimes neceſſary to think well of his opinions. 


SPRAT. 


— | ——_——__zw 
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"HOM \8 pr AT was horn i in 1635. at Tallaton ; in Devonſhire, the 


ſon of a clergyman; and having been educated, as he tells of himſcit, A 


not ot We.eftminitr or Faton, but at a little ſchool by tne churchyard f1.4- 
became a commoner of Wadham College in Oxford in 1651; and, king 
| choſen ſcholar nt year, proce ded through the uſual academical courſe : 
and in 1657 became maſter of arts. He obtained a fellow ſhip, and com- 
mc nec d pct. 5 N 
In 1639, his poem on the death of Oliver- was i wid 1 of 


Dryden and Waller. In his de: acation to Dr. Wilkins he appeurs a very 
willing an} liberal! el bath of the living and the dead. I. e 
his patron's excuſe: ot his verſes, both as falli ing & 0 inſinitaly below the 


„full and ſublime genius of that excellent poet who made this way of writ- 


40 ing free of our nat! on, =” and being * fo little equal and propor tioned tv the 
4e renown of a Prince: on whom they were written; ſuch great actions an! 
lives & for vins to be the ſubec of the nobleſt pens and moſt divine phanſics 

He proceeds: “ Having fo lon g experienced your care and indulgence, and hen 
6 A «qd, as it were, by your own hands, not to entitle you to any thing which 


my mcarncis pr oduces, would be net only ininſtice, bat ſacrilege. „ 


6. 


1 publiſhed the ſam» year a poem on the Plazu- 1 Athens; à ſubjeRt of 


ett 


which it is not eaſy to ſay what could r2c0mmend | it. To theſe he added 


aiierwards a poem on Air, Cowley” s ccath. 


Aſier the Reſtoration he took orchers, and by Cowley" 5 recommendation 


was mide chaplain to the Dub << of Buckin ham, whom he is ſaid to have. 


helped in wr ns the Neſtcarſal. He was likeu iſe ch plain to the K. NT. L 


As he was. the favaurito oO. Wilkins, at whoſe houſe began thoſe philoſo- 


plc, comvrerces and enguiries, which in time produced the Royal Society, 

3 7 : 0 SES 7 . | 7 5 | | 
ho was eonteromnd, entazed in the ſame ſtudlies, and became one of the 
1. ö | | | 


ir incorporation, ſemething ſcemed n-e-ffary to 
reconcile the Public! e to the pcw inſtitution, ho undertook to write its hiſtor? 

wich ke publiſhed in 1877. This is one of the few hooks which ſele ion 
e ſemiment and wlyanc: of Lition have been able to pestrrve, thong! 


: * .* . * . 
<4: . 9 © X mY . . . 
Fellows 3 and w nen, altert 


Witten 
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written upon a ſubſe dt flux and tra ory, The Hiſtory of the Royal Society 

ih now read, not with the wiſh to nne what they were then doing, but how 
thieir TranſaQtions ae e nubited by Sprat, 

ln the next vear he publiſhed Or ittont an Sorbicrc's 7 vage into Eng and, 

in a Letter to Mr. Wren. This is a work not os periormed ; but perhaps re— 
Kite 


warde d with at ical Fall MONO tion Of Pr 


25 


In 1555 he publiſhed Cowler's Latin poerns, and pr-fxed in 1 the 


Lite of the Author; which he al rwards amNniihe, and placed before Cow- 

. us 5 Fagliſh works, which were by will committed te lis care. | | 
Fcci-fiaftical benefiees now thi faſt upon him. In 1565 hoc became a pre- 

bendary of Weftminter, and bad aſterw ards the church i: t. Margaret, ad- 


joining to the Abbey. He was in 1580 made canon of Windſor, in 1683 


dean of M citminiter „and in 168, imop of Roch<ſte: 


The Court having thus a n to his diligence and cratitudo, he was re 


quired to write the Hiſtory of the Rychouſe Plot; and in 1685 publiſhed 
. A true Account and Doc Aralian 9 of 1 4% Cunſpivacy avain/t the late Ring, his 


projent 14 . and the ut Grernment 4 a performance which he thought 


conv nien: „ alter the Revo lut! ON, to extenuats and ee: aſ@. 


The fame year, being clerk of the clotet to the king, he was made dean 


olf the chapci-roval; and the car at rwards reclvcd the laſt proof of his 


maſter's eon nen, by being appointed one of the commiſſioners for eccle- 


ſiaſtical attfoirs. On the c. -itical dax, when the Declaration diſtinguiſned the 
true ſons of the church of irgiand, he Rood ne vier, and permitted it to be 


read at Weſtminſter; but preited none to violate his conſcicnce ; and, when 


the biſhop of Londen was b gught byſore them, gave his voice in his favour. 


Thus far he ſidered) interelt or ohedionce to carry him; but further he | 


reiuſed to go. When he found that the powers of the ceclcſiaſtic cal com- 
miſſion were to be exerciſed CES hk who had ite the Declaration, 
he wrote to the lords, and o her cemmetbeners, a formal profeſſion of his 


unwillingneſs to excreiſe that authori: y any enger, and withdrew himſelf 
irom them. After they had read his. leite! they adjourned for fix months, 


| and f fcarccly ever met ho wards. 3 


When king James was fright2d . and a new government was to he 


— 


ſettled, Sprat was one of thoſe ho conſidt red, in a conference, the great 


queſtion, whether th crown VC 25 Vacarit ; L manfulle #ooke in favour of 


his old maſter. 


He complied, how ever, with the new « tablihment, and was leſt unmo- 


left d: but in 1692 a ſtrange attack was made upon him bv one Robert Tung 


and Stephen Blackhead, both men convicted of infamous crimes, and both, 


when the ſcheme was laid, priſoners in Newgate, Theſe men drew up an A- 
ſociation, in which they whoſe names were ſubſeribed declared their refo- 


Vol. I. | . B lation 


lution to reſtore king James; to ſciꝰe the prinecſs of Orange, d. add or alive, . 
and to be ready with thirty thouſand men to meet Ling James hen he ſhould 
land. To this they put the names of Sancroft, Sprat, Marlborough, Salif- 
bucy, and others. The copy of Dr. Sprat's name vas cbtained by a fickiticus 
requsſt, to which an anſwer 1 his eq. hand was deſired. His hand was co- 
pied ſo well, that he confeſſed it might have deceived melt. Blackhead, 
who had carried the letter, being ſent again with a plauſible meſſage, was 
very curious to ſee the houſe, and particularly importunate to be jet into the 
ſtudy ; where, as is ſuppoſed, he deſigned to leave the Aﬀeciaticn. This 
however was denied kim, and he dropt it in a flower- pot inthe parlour. 
Young now laid an information before the Privy Council; and May v 
1692, the biſhop was arreſted, and kept at a me enger s under a ſtrict 1 1 
eleven days. Fits houſe was ſearched, and directions were given that the 
* Cower-pots ſhouid be nfpeQed. The meſſengers however miited the room 
in which the paper was left. Blackhead went therefore a third time; and 
finding his paper where he had left it, brought it avay. | 

The biſhop, having been enlarged, was, on ſune the reth and: 1 3th, examined 
again before the Privy Council, and confronted with his accuſers, Young 
perſiſted, with the moſt obdurate impudence, againſt the ſtrongeſt evidence 


— 


beit the reſolution of Biackhead by degrees gave way. There remained at 
jaſt no doubt of the biſhop's innocence, who, wit a great pr udence and dili- 
_ genes, traced the progreſs, and detected the characters of the two informers, 
and publiſned an account of his own examination, and deliverance z which 
made ſuch an impreſſion upon him, that he commemorated it Sv life 
by an veariy day of thankſgiving. 3 5 5 7; 
With what hope, or what intereſt, the vilains had contrived an acc notion 


which tine y mit Kno tnemfulves utterly anablc to prove, was never diſco- 


- .yered. 


After this, ho paſid his dars in the quict exorei® ef his function. When 


the canſe of Sachevorc] put the public's in commotion, he honeſtly appear- 
ed among the fri-nds of the church. tHe Nyc: {| to his [event J-ninth year, and 


| Cf <> > Tav 205 171 Ls : 


Burnet 15 not very Ne hl- to his memory; but he OO were old 


rivals. On bas 4 lic eccaſioen ther both preached before the houſe of 
commons. Tir rw prevailed i in thoſe days an intle vent 1 When the 
erer ronehc a1 WR ire topic in a manner that ochghted his audience, 


their approhatie: was FTD ei by a 10 bud hem, £21 tniued mn roportion to tlieir 
| 1 


cal or  pivatur e. When Burnt - preagh'd part of his congregution hmm: d 
ſo jouGdly and fo ions, that he lat down 19 3 it, and robbed his fact w jen 
his handkerevef, When Sprat preached, » likewiſe was honoured with the 
ike avimating ius; but he ſtretched out $4 nand to the cong!! 2Zation, and 


gene, Pac, pre, 41 1147 vou, peace.“ 


| 5 
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This I was told in my youth by my father, an old man, who had been no 
careleſs obſerver of the paſſages of thoſe times. 

Burnet's ſermon, ſays Salmon, was remarkable for ſedition, and Sprat' s for 
Joyalty. Burnet had the thanks of the houſe ; Sprat had no thanks; but a 
good living from the king; which, he ſaid, was. of as much valuc as the | 
thanks of the Commons. 

The works of Sprat, beſides his be poems, are, The Hiſtory of the 
| Roval Society, The Life of Cowley, The Anſwer to Sorbiere, The Hiſtory 
of the Rye-houſe Plot, The Relation of his own Examination, and a volume 
of Sermons. I have heard it obſerved, with great juſtneſs, that every book 
is of a different kind, and that each has its — and characteriſtical ex- 
ecilence. 

My buſineſs is only with his poems. "Bhs conſidered Cowley as a mode! 

and ſuppoſed thar as he was imitated, perfection was approached. Nothing | 
| therefore but Pindarick liberty was to be expected. There is in his * 
productions no want of ſuch conceits as he thought excellent; and of thoſe 
our judgement may be ſettled by the firſt that appears in his praiſe of Cro: m- | 


well, where he fays that Cromw ell's * fame, like man, will S —— as it 
grows old“ 


yy 1.12 - ; 3 0 HALIFAX, : 


SALITFTF A 


EF life of the Fart of Haliſix was properly that of an artful and ale 
lutciman, c:mploved in balancing partics, contriving «©xpecients, and 


cum ating oppoty ion, and expoſed to the viciſitudes of adva cement and 
2cadation ; but in this ce llection, poc tical mer is the claim to attentien; 
and the account which is here to be exvoAted may properly be proportioned 
not to his inffuonce in the ſtite, but to his rank among the writers of verſe. 
Charles Montague was born April 16, 1651, at Horton in Northampton— 
ſhiro, the fon of Xlr. Goorgo Mlentagde „a younger fon of the cart of Man- 
cheſter. He on a . Bil if i the” e COumry, and then removed to Weſt- 
_ minf}« ＋ where in 16 he with chaſer a. MINg'S iholar, and recommended 
| himſelf to Bube by his feet m extermporary cpltrams. He contracted a 
very intimate friendthip with Mr. Stapney; and in 1682, when Stepney was 
elected at Cambridge, the cdtion of Nomagne be ing not to proceed till 
the vea: Following, he wa- air tit hy 5 855 placed at Oxford ne might be 
ſerarated from hie companion, and than fore ſolicited to ba removed to Cam. 
bridge, without v ating fo the EIS *c5 of another vear 
It forms ted time to warn kor a renioval; for 1 Ce: 5 f:00l- 
bo ' of one an G tw ont y | : . ES | : 
een 1 Dr. Venta eu: was then . Nor of the colte ge in which he Wis 
place > 4 Flow commoner, and teok him under hits particular care. Here 


8 he commeneed An eee with the” great 8 on, which continucd 


through bis life, and was at luft att-Hh by. a legacy. 


| In 1955, his verſes on the death of | s Charts Pre Tuck imp: <ffion on 
the cal of Chir kr: that 8 111 4 to town, and introduce vy that 
univerſal patrone the he . in 168, | Joined with Lo: ig he 
City Man fe ad Cory Aut RY que of b. vaen's. lind as EF 


He fac the invitation 10 th 15 inc Of Orange, and ſat in the copreiit; ni 


"41 
he about the fag time married the commits dow ager of Muncefter, ane 


| 115 — nde 1 to have i akte n 0 d 18: but at ru ards akering his purpose e, "ke ua 


ch Ale dt. or t 5001, the 11 ACC a One ot the clerks of the council. 


Abe. 
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After he had written his epiflle on the victory of the Boyne, his patron 
Dorſct introduced him to king William with this expreſſion; © Sir, Þ have 
brought a Morſe to wait on your Majeſty,” To which the king is ſaid to 
have replied. © You do well to put me in the way of making a Man of 
him ;” and ordered him a penſion of five hundred pounds. This ſtory, how- 
ever current, ſeems to have been made after the event. The kinz's anſwer 
impli-s a greater acquaintance. with our proverbial and familiar diction than 
king William could poſſibly have attained. 

In 1691, being member in the houſe 1 commons, he argued warmly 
in favour of alaw to grant the atfiftance of counſel in trials for high treafor;, 
and in the midſt of his ſpeech, falling into ſome confuſion, was for a while 
fil-nt ; but recovering himſelf, obſerved, © how reaſonable it was to allow 
« counſel to men called as criminals bi fore a court of juſtice, when i it ap- 


6 peared how much the preience of that aſſ. mbly Cound diſconce ert ons of 
their own body “. 2 | | 


made FM of 
In i994, 
he became chanccllor of the Ex xchequer; and the next Year engaged | in the 
_ great attempt of the re-coinage, which was in tuo years huppi ly compleat- 
ed. In 1696, he projected the general fund, and raifed the. Credit of the 
Fxchequer and, after Enquiry concerning A graut of Irith crouu— lands 
uus determined by à vote of the commons, that Cha! » Moata: 


After this he roſe faſt into honours and employments, being m 
the commitſſioners of the treaſury and called to the privy council. 


„ 


Zue, eſquire, 
had de ſerved his Maj ſly's favour. In 1698, bei ing udvuiced to the firſt com- 


miſſion. of the treaſury, he was appointed one of th. regency in the king's 
abſence : the next year he was made auditor of the Exch quer, aud the 
year after created bra Huliſux. H- was however Impeach. d 
ons; but the artick:s were diſmiſfec by the [5 ds. 5 
At the acceſſion of qusen Anne he was diſtaiſſed from. TY © 
the ft parliament of her reign was @: Zain attacked b. th. 
again eſcaped by the protection of the lor.is. In 1704, he wrote an auſwer 
to roml- V's ſpcech againſt OCC: ron) conformity. 
into the danzer of the Chu: rh, la 1:06, him Gh ed anu ur goats d the 
Union with Scotland; and when the et ot WALEE 


Dy the Coins 


Jung: and in 
commons, aud 
Hz headed k! 14 1. nquiev 


iaover reccived Lic garter, 


after the act had puffed for cu. ing the Prout ME d es mon, he Was 3 


_ectocarry the enſians of the order to. ho hens al COU. Ho 
the; julg::5 of \ Sache verell; but voted ior a mild featence. 


! Fit as Olle | 


| Being now or | 
longer 1 10 favour, ic contrivs 4 0 ohta; 19-3 Writ for 1 mann the © 


Prince To varhamont as du! C uf Cant, TR 


* Thi- anecdote is related by M.. Wlpule, in tis 12 tale zue C. Be — 
Ear! of Shaftcbury, author of tac Clu ali ” HP - 


d Noble Auti.o! 287 on the 


LET 


At 
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At the queen's death he was appointed one of the regents ; and at the 5c- 
ceſſion of George the Firſt was made earl of Halifax, knight of the garter, 
and firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, with a grant to his nephew of the re- 
verſion of the auditorſhip of the Exchequer. More was not to be had, and 
this he kept but a little while; for on the ym of May, 1715 he died of an 
inflammation of his lungs. 

Of him, who from a poct became a patron of poets, it will be readily 
believed that the works would not miſs of celebration. Addiſon began to 
' praiſe him early, and was followed or accompanied by other pots; perhaps 
5 by almoſt all, except Swift and Pope; who forbore to flatter him in his life, 
and after his death ſpoke of him, Swift with flight cenſure, and Pope in the 
character Bufo with acrimonious contempt. | 
Hie was, as Pope ſays, © fed with dedications ;” for Tickell aro dh no 
dedication was unrewarded. To charge all unmerited praiſe with the guilt : 
of flattery, and to ſuppoſe that the encomiaſt always knows and feels the 
| faiſchoods of his aſſertions, is ſurely to diſcover great ignorance of human 
nature and human life. In determinations depending not on rules, but on 
experience and compariſon, judgement is always in ſome degree ſubjeQ to at- 
tection. Very near to admiration is the with to admire. | 
Nxvery man willingly gives value to the praiſe which he receives, and con- 
ſiders the ſentence paſſed in his favour as the ſentence of diſcernment. We 
admire in a friend that underſtanding that ſele&cd us for confidence; we ad- 
mire more, in a patron, that judgement which, inſtead of ſcattering bounty 

indiſeriminately, directed it to us; and, if the patron be an author, thoſe _ 
performances which gratitude forbids us to blame, affe ctation will eaſily 
diſpoſe us to exalt. | | 

Te theſe prejudices, hardly culpable, intereſt adds a power always operat- | 
ing, though not always, becauſe not willingly, perceived. The modeſty of 
Wars wears gradually away; and perhaps the pride of patronage may be in 
time ſo increaſed, that modeſt praiſe will no longer pleaſe. . 

Many a blandiſhment was practiſed upon Halifax, which he would never 
have known, had he had no other attractions than thoſe of his poetry, ot 
which a ſhort time has withered the bcauties. It would now be <ſteemed no 

a honour, by a contributer to che monthly bundles of verſes, to be told, that, 
hl . ains either familie lar or Iclemn, re hogs like Men ataguc. 5 


PARNELL. 


| | - — — 
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Hr Life «t Dr. pak IELL. is a tofk which I Wend very willingly 
decline, ſince 1 it has been lately wiitten by Goldſmith, a man of ſuch 
variety of powers, and ſucn telicity of Pe formance, that he always ſcemed to 
do beſt that which he was doing; a man who had the art of being minute 
without tediouſneſs, and general without conſuſion; whoſe language was co- 
pious without ex xaberance, exact without conſtraint, and eaſy without weakneſs. 
What ſuch an author has told, who would tel! again? I have made an 
abſtract from his larger nat rative: and have this gratification from my at- 
tempt, that it gives me an ä of Pay ing due We to th memory, = 
of Goldſmith. 


c 0 de Ages 45 Joey? Gate, 


THOMAS pak vn. L was the ſon of : 4 commonwealthſman of the ſame 
name, who at the Reſtoration luft Congleton in Chethire, where the family 
had been eſtabliſhed for ſcveral centuries, and, ſer: ling in Ireland, purchaſed 
an eſtate, which, with his lands in Cheſhire, deſecnded to the poct, who 
vas born at Dublin in 1679 3 and, after the uſual education at a grammar 
ſchiocl, was at the ago of thirter n admitted into” the College, where, "= 
1796, he became maſtcr of arts ; and was the ſame vear ordained a deacon, 
though under the canonical age, hy a diſpenſation from the biſhop of Derrv. 
About three vears afterwards he was made a pricft; and in 1 705 Dr. Aſhe, 
the biſnop of Clogher, conferred upon him the archde 2conry of Clogher. 
Abon t the fame time he married Mrs, Anno Nlipchin, an amiable lady, by. 
whom he had two ſons v ho hed vor nc, and a ughter u ho long ſurvive dF m. 


At the ejection of the W hige, in the end of queen Anne's reign, Par nell 


was poi funded to c! ange his PUrty, not without much cenſure from tno{2 


whom he forſook, and was rec: ived by the new miniſtry as a valuable rein- 
fore. ment. Wen the carl of Oxford was told that Dr. Parnell waited 
among the crowd in the outer room, he went by the perſuaſion of Swift, 
with his Treaſurer” s ſtaff in his haad, to enquire for him, and to bg him 
welcome: and, as may be inferred from Pope's dedication, admitted him a 


a favourite compa nion to his convivial hours, but, as it ſeems oſten to have 
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happened in thoſe times to the favourites of the great, without attention to 
Lis fortune, which, however, was in no £icat need of improvement. 

Parnell, who did not want ambition or vanity, was de ſirous to make him- 
ſelf confpicuous, and to fhew how worthy he was of high preferment. A: 
he thought himſelf qualifed to become a popular preacher, he diſplayed his 
elncution with great ſucceſs in the pulpits of London; but the queen's death 
PUNT an ens to his eps ctations, abated his diligence : and Pope repreſents 

as falling {om that time wo intemperance of wine. That in his latter 
5 h. was too much a lover of the bottb, is not denied; but I have heard 
: imymed to a cauſe mo likely to obtain forgiveneſs from mankind, the 
untim ly death of a dacling ſon; or, as others tell, the loſs of his wife, 
uno died (1712) in the midtt of his expectations. 
He was now to derive every future addition to his preſorment s from ki: 
5 perſonal intereſt with his private friends, and he was not long unregarded. 
tle was warmly recommended by Swift to archbiſhop King, who crave him 
a prebend in 17133 and in NMav 1716 preſented him to 1 Vicarage of 
Finglas a che diogeſe of Dublin, worth four hundred pounds a vear. Such 
notice. from ſuch a man inelines me to believe that Ihe vice of which he has 
been accuſed was not aroſe, or not notorions, | | | 

But his proſperity div not laſt long. His end, whatever. was its cauſe, 
was now approaching. He gage 4 bis ee little more than a vear; - 

for in July 1717, in 1 his chirty- -eigluh Vea F ke cd at Cheſter on his way to 

Ileland. 1 3 
5 ſeems to ha) > been « one * thoſe pocts who take de Bebe 1 writine. ; 
i Te e < to tho papers of that time, and probably publiſhed more than 
he owned. He left many compoſitiens behind him, of which Pope ſcleQed 
the which he thought beſt, and dedicated them to the eari of Oxford, Ot 
theſe Goldfmith has. gen an opinion, and his eriticiſm it is ſeidom ſole to 
contradict. He bu flows: juſt praiſe upon the Riſe of HI man, the Fairy Tale, | 


LY 
* 
2 
nd 
4 
* 


and the Pervigilium Veneris; but has very properly. remarked, that in the 
_ wy Mice and Frogs the © eck names have not in Engliſh their original 
. fe ens s, that the B76 e rm 15 borrowed trom Bezau ” but he ſhould 
have added, with modern appl. cntians, ; and when he diſcovers that Gaz 
5 Pacchus | 8 tranſlatcd from Aunnreilur, ke eught to have u. marked that the 
latter part is purely Parnell's. Ane ther Poem, hen Spring comes an, is, he fans. 

tuen from the French. TI would add, that the doſe: iption Of Barrenncis, i 
his verſes to Popo, was borrowed f. rom Secundus; but la: dy ſearching. or 
the pu fave which had form riv read, | could not find E The Nicht-7 bee 
"ow Dat is indie Ay preferred by Gola [mith to Gray's Ch: ir ch yard ; but, in 


ny op'mon, (re; ay has the ads antage in dignity, variety, and orizinality 0 
nt ſe nie 


ſentiment. He obſerves, that the ſtory of the Hermit is in Mire's Dia/ogues 
and ILwolPs Leiters, and ſuppoſes it to have been originally Arabian. 

Goldſmith has not taken any notice of the Flegy to the cd Beauty, which is 
perhaps the meant 3 nor of the Atlegary an Man, the happieſt of Parnell's 
performances. The int of the Hy my 6 Caulent ment ſuſpect to have been 
porrowecl from Cleiveland. 

The goucral character of parne is nat great extent of comprehenſion, or 
fortility 'of mind; OF obs little that appears ſtill lefs is his own. His praiſe 
mit be derived From the caſy ſweatieſs of his diction ; in his verſes there is 
more havpinels than pans z he 1s ſpritcly without effort, and always delights, 
thou h he never ravitiies; every 500g is proper, yet every thing ſeems cual, | 
If tere is fome ap [ catance of claboration in the Hermit, the narrative, as it 
is leſs airy, is ess pl. aſing. Of his other compoſitions it is impoſſible to ſay_ 
whether the „ are he product tions ot. Natur: TY ſo excellent as not to want the ; 
kelp of Art, or of Art fo refined as to reſemble Nature. | 

This c. iticiſm . lates only to the pieces publiſhed by Pope. Or hs beings 
apyundag.'s Which! had in the laſt editiva, I can only ſay that I know nos 
»ience they came, nor have ever enquired whither they are going. Ther 
ſtand upon the Ir vi the compilers. | ; es, 


e GARTH. 


2 
3 


8 AUE. GARTH was of a good family in Yorkſhire, and from 5 
ſchool in his own count; became a ſhude nt at Peter-houfe in Carmbeidge, 
where he refided till he eommencsd doctor of phyſick on July the 5th, 1691. 
He was examined befoie the Collage at London on March the 12th, 1691-2, 
and admitted fellow June 26th, 1693. He was ſoon ſo much diſtinguiſhed 
by his converſation and accompliſhments, as to obtain very extenſive practice; 
and, if a pa mphlet of thoſe times may be credited, had the favour and con- 
fidenee of one party, as R. 10s! i had of the other. | | 

110 is alu avs NVC cn, Ja 2 inn of be nevolencèe: I and it is juſt to hk 
thi his « dire of i; ng the he Dogs liſpofed him to fo much 7cal for the 
Difprafirr; an nadciinting of which fome account, however ſhort, is pro- 
3 | true, that phy ſicians have had more 
eamning than the: eter ſacultics, { wil not ſlay to enquire ; but, I believe, 


every man ihs four wn phonons great liherality, and d of ſentiment, 


very prompt unt of beneſies nee, ond villngnis to esert a ; luccative art, 


Wile kh. 7 5 „ve TH 1110. pp A2 1 * zi iO tits charad er, the College of 
Ph ſician 5 in 411.5 188 1s Þ OTE s «Fe. Tis Fu 2 all the follows, can- 


| | Cretu advice to the righbouring poor. 
This cet was frnt teh Court o Ahlermenz ant a. queſtion being made 
to Wen ti appetit? h FE fuld. be extended, eee anſwered, 


2hat it m t be fuellen bir ft: timantat f; om 4 cle man officiating 
in the pa“ \ nee rn 1 ir een | 5 | | 
After a ] n rience, the pheneians Fond their 3 fruſtrated by 
OE m. un „heizten, and mate to 3 cat. diet Vain by d ths bt gh : 
of ter ß other Le re K. td, in Au. oll 15835 3, that the laboratory 
ef ke Co ihn b mnie ated to the p re parat ion of medici, es, and 


anoth.: TROP: AFR "A they MCDDONS and that the contributors io the 
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I. sa nov 15 Ihr 5 7af 12 the Apothecarics would have IEEE he” 
care of providing mucdiciiies; but they took another courf.. Dien the 

Ed of rig 

v-hole KK ſien peruicious to their intereit, they endeavo 5 to raiſe a faction 

— againſt 


* - 
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againſt it in The College, and found ſome phyſicians mean cnough to ſolicit 
their patronage, by betraving to them the counſcls of the College. The 
greater part, however, enforced by a new dict, in 1694, the former order 
of 1687, and ſent it to the mayor and aldermen, who appointed a com- 
mittee to treat with the College, 4 and Sttle the mode of adminiſtering the 
charity. | 
It was defired by the tes. that the tefimonials of churchwardens and 

overſeers ſhould be admitted; and that all hired lervants, and al apprentices 
to handicrafiſmen_ ſhould be confidercd as por. This likewiſe was granted 
by the College. ” | 8 | 

It was then conſidered w ha hond diribute the medicines, and who thoul:] 
ſettle their prices. The Phyficians procured fume apothecaries to undertake 
the diſpe nſation, and offered that the Warden ang Company of the apothe- 
aries mould adjuſt the price. This offer was rege cd; and the apotkecarics 
who had engaged to aſſiſt the cha: "My were coniidered as traytors to the com- 
pany, "edu with the imp ofion of troubleſome offices „ and deterred 
from the performance of their envazoments, The apothecaries ventured 
upon public oppotitioa, and pref-utod a kind of re monſtrance agunſt the de- 
ſign to the committee of the city, which the pm ſieluns condefcended to con- 
ute: and at haſt the traders ſcem to have prevailed among the ſeas of trade; 
for the propofal of the college having been 8 a paper of app: oba- 
tion was drawn up, but poſtpone and forgottc 

The phyſicians ſtill perſuted; and in 1995 Cabſe: iption was raiſed "M tnem. 
{-Ives, according to an agreement prof: 4 to_ the Diſpenſary. The poor 
were for a time ſupplied with medicines : tor how long a time, I Kno- 
not. The medicinal charity, like others, be zun vith ardour, but 25 remit- 
ted, and at laſt died gradually away... 

About the time of the ſubſeription begins the a ion of the Bente | 
7 he Poem, as its ſubject was preſent and popular, co- operated with paſſions 
and prejudices. then prevalent, and, wich ſuc i ile to its int rinfick 
merit, was univerſally and liberally applauded. It was on the fide of cha- 

rity againſt the intrigues of intereſt, and of ro ogular learning againſt licen- 
5 tous uſurpation of medical authority, and was therefore naturally fa- 
vom ed by theſe who read and can judge of p. etrv. %% ans 

In 1697 „Garth ſpoke that which is now called the Florvotan Oration ; 
__whie!: the authors of the Biograpiua mention with more praiſe than the pas- 
tage quoted in their notes will fully juſtify, Gai th, ſpeaking of the milchief5 
cont by qua ks, has thetic exp. emos: «„ Non tamen telis vulnerat iſta agvr- 
tarum colavies, fed theriacà quadam magis pernicioſa, non pyrio, ſed pul- 
* vere nefeio quo exotico certat, non globutis plumbets, fed pilulis æque 
* Kthalbus unzrheii,” This was certainly tory ut Ene by the author, and. 

Mm . is 


. G AR TH. 


is (hill admired by his biographcr. Tn October 1702 he became one of the 
cenſors of the College. % 

Garth, being an W and 7ealons Whig, was a ; hes of the Kit-cat 
club, and by conſequence ramiſiarly known to all the great men of that de- 
nomination. In 1710, when the government ef- into other hands, he writ 
to lord Godolphin, on his difnuſfion, a ſhoir pom, which was criticiſed in 
the Examiner, and ſo ſucceſsfully either defended or excuſed by Mr. Addiſon, 
that, for the ſake of the vindicat: on, it aught to be pre ſerved. 


At the acceſſion of the preſent E Family his merits were acknowledged and 
rewarded. He was knighted with the ſword of his hero, Malborough ; and 
was made phy ſician in ordinary to the ing, and Pan fician-general to the 


= \1 my. 


He then undertook an e of Ori-i's Meramorghot: | - whales Ty 


\. veral hands; which he rocummended bea Preface, weiten * more oſ- 
mation than ability : his notions are half-fOrmed, and his materials imme— 
todically confuſed. This was his lat work, He died Jan. 1% 71 7-19, and 
was buried at Flarrow-on-the-Fil. 


Fs perſonal character ſeems ts. have boon foc! 4 en | is commu- 


vbicated hirnſclf through a very wide extent of acquaintance ; and though 


tiem in a party, at a time when firmneſs included virulence, yet he imparted 


is kindneſs to thoſe who were not ſuppoſed to favour his principles. He 


was an carly encourager of Pope, and was at ence the friend of Addiſon | 


and of Grenville. He is accuſed of voluptnouſneſs and irreligion; and Pope, 
who fays that“ © if ever there was a good Chriſtian, without knowing himſelf 
« to be fo, it was Dr. Garth,” ſeems not able to deny what he is angry to 
beer and loth to confeſs. NEO 


Popo afterwards declarcd himſelf convinced that Garth died in the com- 


munion of the Church of Rome, having been privately. reconciled. It is 
obſerved by Lowth, that there is If; dite nes than is thought between ſceptt- 


_ciſm and popery, and that a mind, wearied with — doubt, willingly 


ſcchs repoſe in the boſom of an infallible church. 
Elis poetry has been 


el. gant. No palſages fall below me dioerity, and for rife much above it, Tho 
rh ſeems formed without juſt proportion to the: ſubjeQt ; the moans and end 
have n ccthiry connection. &, ſnal, i his Preface to Bi p-'s Filay, re- 


15). 85, 1 2t Garth exhibits no diferiminat; on of charatters; and that what | 
an ore favs m. Zit with equal propricty have bien ſaid M another. The 
ge era deſi; In is perka aps open to criticiſm; but the compoſition can ſeldom 

ba charged 2 W or neglige nec. The author never flumbers in 


ſelt- 


praiſe dat [eat equally to 1*s merit. Tn the Diſpentary 
| there 54 it; ain of ſmooth and free verfiliention ; but fow Kine s are eminently. 
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{-1{-indulgence 3 his full vigour is always exerted; ſcarce a line is left unfi- 
niſhed, nor is it eaſy to find an expreſſion uſed by conftraint, or a thought 
imperfectly expreſſed. It was remarked by Pope, that the Diſpenſary had 

been corrected in every edition, and that every change was an improvement. 
It appears, however, to want ſomething of poctical ardour, and ſomething 
of general dglectation; and therefore, fince it has been no longer ſupported 


by accidental and extrinſics popularity, it has been ſcarcely able to ſupport 
itſelt. VV po | 


„ WE. 


TICTION.AS ROWE was born at Little Beckford in Bedfordſhire, in 
4 V 1673. His family had Jong poſſeſſed a confiderable eftate, with a 
good houſe, at Lambertoun® in Devonſhire. The anceſtor from whom he 
d eſcended in a dire ct line received the arms borne by his deſcendants for his 
be very im the Holy War. His father, John Rowe, who was the firſt that 
_euitted his paternal acres to practiſe any art of profit, profeſſed the law, 
and publiſhed Benlow's and Dallifon's Reports in the Reign of James the 
S& cond, when, in oppoſition to the notions then dibgently propagated, of 
8 ſ pen ing power, he ventured to remark how low his authors rated the pre- 
rozative. He was made a ſcrjcant, and 2 30, 1692. * was bu- 
FO inthe Temple Church. 8 | Es 
Nicholas was firſt ſent to a private teh at Highgate ; 2 and bel ing * 
ward removed to Weſtininſter, was at rely \ card choſen one of the Kinz 8 
ſcholurs. His maſter was Buſby, w ho ſuffered none of his ſcholars to let their 
powers lie uſcleſs; and his exerciſes in ſeveral languages are ſaid to have 
been written with uncommon degrees of excullenee, aud yet to have coſt 
nim very little labour. 


At ſixteen Fe had, in his father s opinion, made advance s in lea; arning - ſuf. 
So nt to qu Viry him for the ſtudy of law, and was entered a ſtudent of the 
Afiddle T Temple, where for ſome time he read flatutes and reports with pro- 
£eivney proportionate to the force of his mind, which was :: :lready ſuch that 
ke endeavoured to comprehend law, not as a feries of precaden, 8, Or collec- 
tion of poſuive Provepts, but as a ſyſtem or rational JON, and 1 im- 
pa: tial juſt 8 . : | 
Wi hen ko was ningter , " he was by the death of Tx facker left rin 
dun dit 8 3, and probably from that time. ſuffered law gradually to give. 
wo, tn pc et At twenty five he prog ner d 7 he Amiiticns St pinitger, w Heh 4 
2 SSIS 5 v. ink; 10 much favour, that he d. voted him! If from that time 
eite t *O e 7 * eo ti tons. | | 9 ; | 
1 1 rages 'E 02) s Tamer (ane, in gi mender the rame: of Ta- 
ii he, Tie intended i erative king Wititm, and Lewis the Fourtecnin 
„ent Najazet. The virtues of Fame rlanc 3 to have becn arbitrary aſ- 
„ed im Dis TE rr Cor | know not that Inftory giçes any Other qualitics 
2 thoſe whic! h Mane a conqure: * | The * ſnnton, toweye Ser, of the time, 
As, to accumulate mon Lewis all th lat Can Fallc hoff or and JereBation 3 ; and 
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vr hate ver good was with-held from him, that it might not be thrown an ay, 
was beſtowed upon king William. | 
T his was the tragedy which Rowe valued moſt, and that which probably, 
by the help of political auxiliaries, excited moit applauſe; but occatonat 
poetry muſt often content itſelf with occaſional praiſe. Tamerlone has for a 
long time been acted only once a year, on the night when king William landed. 
Our quarrel with Lewis has been long over, and it now gratifies neither zeal 
| nor malice to ſce him painted with aggravated features, like a Saracen upona fi2n. 
3 Jke Fair Penitent, his next pr oduction (1703) is one of the moſt pteafins 
tragedies on the * where it ſtill keeps its turns of appearing, and proventy 
wili long keep them, for there is ſcarcely any work of any poet at oace io in- 
tereſting by the ſable, and fo delightful by the language. The ſtory is domeſ- 
tick, and therefore caſily received by the imagination, and 2Mmilated to cm- 
mon life; the diction! 1s exquiſitely harmonivus, and ſoft or ſpcitely as ocrall-. 
on requires. e | 
| The character of Litkario ſeems to have been expanded by Richardſon into 
Lovelace; but he has excelled his original in the moral efſect of the fiction. 
L luria, with gaiety which cannot be hated, and bravery which cannot be 
deſpiſed, retains too much of the ſpectator's kindnefs. It was in the power of 
Nichardſon alone to teach us at once eſteem and deteſtation, to make virtuous 
reſentment overpov- er all the bene volence * nich wit, elegance, and courage, : 
naturally excite; and to loſe at laſt the hero in the villain. 2 
The fifth act is not equal to the former; the events of the drama are ex- 
kauſte d, and little remains but to talk of u hat is paſi It has been obſerved, 
that the title of the play decs not ſufficiently correſpond with the behaviour 
of Caliſta, who at lait ſhews no evident ſigns of repentance, but may be rea- 
ſonabiy ſuſpected of feeling pain from detection rather than from guilt, ang. 
expreſſes more ſhame than ſorrow, and more rage than ſhame. 5 
Tis next (1 706) was Urſſes, which, with the common fate of mythologi- 
cal ſtories, is now generally negleded. We have becn too early acquainted 
with the noeticul juroes, to expect any pleaſure from their revival; to ſneu 
them as they have ah: cad been ſhewn, is to diſguſt by repetition; to give them 
new qu: ates, or New e 3, is to offend by v violating received notions. 
The Royal Convert (1508) ſeems to have a better claim to longevity. The 
falls 15% drawn from an obſcure and barbarous age, to which fictions are more 
eaſily and properly adapted; for when objects are imperfecily ſeen, they eality 
take ſorms from imagination. The ſcene lies among our ane-itors in our own 
country, and there fore very caſily catches attention. MRzdogr.ne is a perſonage 
| wy tragical, of high ſpirit, and violent paſſions, great with tempeſtuous dign:- 
„ and wicked with a foul that would have been heroic it 1. Lad been virtuous, 
The motto ſcems to tell that this play was not ſneceſsf:!, 
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Rowe does not always remember what his characters require. In Tamerlanę 
there is ſome ridiculous mention of the God of Love; and Rodogune, a ſavage 
Saxon, talks of Venus, and the eagle that bears the thunder of Jupiter. 

This play diſcovers its own date, by a prediction of the Union, in imitation 
of Cranmer's prophetick promiſes to Henry the Eighth. The anticipated bleſſings 
of union are not very naturally introduced, nor very happily expreſſe d. 


He once (1706) tried to change his hand. He ventured on a comedy, and 
produced the Biter ; with which, though it was unfavourably treated by the 


audience, he was himfſe!f delighted; for he is ſaid to have ſat in the houſe, 


laughing with great ve hemence, whenever he had in his own opinion produced 


a ſeſt. Bui fn ling that he and the publick had no 9 of mirth, he 
tried at lighter feenes no more. 

e fter the Rovol Cunveit (17514) appeared ; Shore, written, as its author 
pi offfes, in imitation of Shat-ſprare's file. In what he thought himſelf an imi- 


tator of Shakelpcare, it is not eaſy to conceive, The numbers, the diction, 


the ſentiments, and the conduct, ever v thing in which imitation can conſiſt, 
ard re mote in the utmoſt degree from the manner of 8 Shakeſpeare ; ; whoſe dra- 


ma it reſembles only as it is an Fnegliſh ſtorv, and as ſome of the. perſe ns 


lav their names in hiſtory. This play, cont; ſting chiefly of domeſtic ſcenæs 
ond private diſtrefs, Toys hold upon the heart. The wife is forgiven becauſe 


Be repents, and the huſhand is honoured hecauſe he forgives. This, there- 


foo, is one of thoſ: Pieces w hich we ſtill w eſcome on the ſtage. 


lis ſoft tragedy (1515) was Lady Jane Grey. This ſubjeCt had been ehake 
by Mr. Smith, u To papers were put into Þ ewe's hands ſuch as he deſcribes. 


them in his preface. This play has likewiſe ſunk into oblivion. From this 
time he gave nothing more to the flags 


8 


Being by a comp t-nt fortune cxempted from any neceſſity of combating 


is invelination, he never wrote in diſtreſs, and therefore dees not appear to 


| P. avo ever willten in laſte. Ilis works were finiſhed to his own approbation, 


Ne. 
15 


aff ſorded «Ip, lt dick not ict it. 


As Tis as Chari rude lum acquainted with Shake” 1care, and acquaint- 
ance provicd vom ratien, he ut ml meow (1799) an edition of lus w orks, trom 
v bick e memo rec ied mme Pr nor ſcems to have expaRcd it; „ 


F be eres ti. Oh WW bo eompare it w ith} 5 Mer Copies will find hag he has dons 
more than _ promfed; and that, v. phone the pemp of notes or beaits ot 
hein, many pa? 9s are hap ly reſtored. He prefixed a lite of the au- 


3 ſuch a tradition then alm. ft Expiring 3 ſuppiy, and a preface” ; 


which cannot be ſaid to Meere much prof 1 ncity or Pchstradie n. IIe at aft | 


cemributed to tlie popularity of his author. 


av 
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nd hear fe matks of neglitence or hurry. It is remarkable, that his pro- 
Ltes and © TOE are aj! 115 * n, thcugh lie ſometimes fup * lied others; ; oy 
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the advice was vr 
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He was willig enough to improve his fortune by other arts than poetry. 


T- was under feeritary for three years when the duke of Queenſberry was ſe- 


erin of flate, and afic rwards applied to 1 the cacl of Oxford for ſome publick 


Eat s mon. Oxford enjoined him to ſtudy Spaniſh; and when, ſome time 


afierwarus, he came again, and ſaid that he had mattered it, diſmiſſed him 
with this cong 7 "1th tte n, Ce The * dir, 1 oy 85 the pleaſure of "OY 


« Den © Quixcic in the original.“ 


This ſtory is ſutgetentix alte ted; bat wk Oxford, ks defired to be thought 
a f. vou, er ON "litorat ures ſfhoul.! thus infult a man of acknowledged merit . or 


| how Rove: 5 who was fo keen a . nig! 4 that ne did not willingly: converſe with 


ne i the pe ite party, could ofk pr Crmunt from Oxford; it is not now 


Pope, who told the ſtory, did not ſay on what occaſion 


ven; ond, though he owaed Rowe's cifappointment, coubtcl 
whather any injury was intended kim, but thought it rather Lord Oxtord's 3 


bote to diſcoqqer. 


60 409 ay. 


& is likely that he lived on difontemed W the reſt of queen Annz*; 


reien; bit the time came at laſt when tn found kinder friends. At the acceſ- 
| fin of King George he was made post luurcat; Tam afraid by the ejection of 


1 Nahum Tate, who (1715) qe in the Mint, where he was forced to 
Turk k ſbalt. r by extreme poverty. Ie was made likewiſe one of the land ſur- 
verors of the enſtoms of the port of London. The prince of Wales cho 


ki im wt * of his council; ; and the lord chancellor Parker, as ſoon as he re- 
cine 1 ſeals, appointed him, una ſbe d, ſecretary. of the preſentations. 
. Such. an a of emp 105 mentis un doubtedly produced A very confider- 


able re venie. 


IJlaving alreadv t: 4 ſome parts of K Plarſale, which kad kom 


pu! Wiſhed | in the Miteclianics, and doubtleſs received many praiſes, he under- 


took a verſion of the whole work, which he lived to finiſh, but not to publiſh. 

It ſcems to have been printed under the care of Dr. Welwood, who pre axcd 

the author's lit, in which is contained the following character. 15 
As te his 55 . it was grace ful and well made : his face regular, and of 


* 2 manly beauty. As his ſoul was well-lodged, fo its ratioral and animal fa · 


„ culiics exc. ld in a high degieec. Ile had a quick and fruitful invention, a 


deep penetration, and a large —_—_ of thought, with ſingular dexterity 
and eafincls in making his thoughts to be underſtood. He was matter of 


moſt parts of polite learning, eſpecially the claſſical authors, both Greek 
66: 


and Latin; underſtood the Pd, Italian, and Spaniſh languages; and 
0 | 


poke the firſt fluently, and the other two tolerably well. 
5 885 Nn 5 6 He 


v6 


1 . 


- 
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« He had ungewiſe read moſt od the Greek and Roman hiſtorics in thei; 
& origit..: langt s, and moſt that are vrote in Englith, French, Italian, 
and Spaniit. He bad a g. tafle iu phiioſophy; and, having a firm im- 
cc peeſtton of Tx chi: on upon nis min 1. ne took great deliglit in divinity and 
„% EC. ICH, hide, y, in hoth wich he made great advances in the times 
cc he retired into tie conte y, hich was freque nt. Ile xpreſed, on all 
*« occafions, his fell periunnon of the truth of Revealed Religion ; and being 
« a ſincere member of tie Nui llithed £lmmeh higiſclf, he pitted, but condemn- 
« eq not, thoſe that Ciſſ.ted frem it. He al horred the prineiples of perſ.- 
(their options in religion; and being ſtrich 
« in his own, be took it net upon hie to ccnfů,ỹ ˙thoſe of another crates. 
« 11; conver lation was Pina: an, witty, and lcarncd, without the icalt itinc- 
te e of aff. [lation or pedantry; and his in mitable manner of diverting and 
| 20 enlivening the comp any n ade it im 101 Mole lor any one 0 be Out of f humour 
« when he was in it. I: uvy and detractien ſ.emed to be entirely Forcign to his 
„ conſtitution; and whatever provocations he m<ct with at any time, hie pafſled 
them over without the Icaſt 1 thought of r.fenrment or revenge. As Homo: 
„had a Zoilus, fo Mr. Rowe had ſotnetimes his: for 


6 cit; ne mien upon. tie accu! 


* there were not want- 
„ing malevolent people, and preiinders to por try too, that would now and 


. then bark at his bell performances ; but he was ſo much conſcious of his 
Th 


own genius, and had ſo much goodnature, as to forgive them; nor coule 
« he ever be tempted to return thn an anſwer. 


The love of lea: ning and poctry made him not > ho le, fit for buſinefs, 

and nobod ap plied | himſelf cloſer to it, when it requned his attendance. 
Thie fat- duke of Qucenſberry, when he was ſceretary of ftate, made 
him Tis {ec: (ta: 80 for puh lic ations i and when that truly great man came 
to know him well, te was never: fo pleaſed as when Mr. Rowe was 

FI che duke's death, ail avenues were ſtopped to hi: 
pra fer ment; and during the rot f that reign, he Pailod his time with the 
„ Muſes and bis boot: „ and ſemetim. s the converſation or his friends. 

6 When he had 1 to be caly in his fortune, and was in a fair way to 
make n better, death fwept him away, und in him deprived the world ot 
ond of the beſt men, us well at eng of tlie beſt geniuſes, of the age. 
lic dice like a Chriſtian and a Finlofepher, in chai y Ak all nan. 
2 kind, and with a in abtolute refienaticn to the will of Gd. kept up 
his good-humour to the laſt; and teh lass on | is wife 3 fronds, 


mameduatcly b-fore his laſt agory, with ie fa, 
“% th. 


% in his Companv. 


- tranquillity of mind, and 


ame indifference tor lite, a as thoitgh he lad been upon taking but a 


thor journs y He was LW ic iar 100 3 +, fit t6 ait EC * 


C\ 3 
* . * 1 - q 0 3 
4 11 ker n 4% 4 arlons, 
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Uevenin, of a good ni in B: ferihire; By _ 5. U 


2 * 
li bo had a ſen; 
and by the econd, a dausliter, married atticrwards ts Mr. Fane. IIe 
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„ died the ſixth of December, 1518, in the forty-fifth vrar of his age: and 
« was hyried the pinetenathi of ine fame month in N {tminft-r-abbey, in 
„ the aiſte where many of our Engl poets are interred, over-2gainſt 
« Chaucer, his body being attended by a ſclect number of his friends, and 
« the dean and choir «Aicinting at the funeral. Mn | 

To this character, which is apparently given with the fondneſs of a . 
may be added the teſtimony of Pope, who favs, in a letter to Blount, 5 Mr. 
„Route accompanied me, and paſted a week in the Foreſt. I need not tell 
4 vou how much a man of his res entertained ine; but 1 mult acquaint 
« you, there is a_vivacity and gaivty of kifpefrion, » hiv peculiar to him, 
« which muke it itapoſſible to part 1 805 him without that un-alive(s which 
« generally ſeccouds vil our pheatu, ; 

N has loft b. B: 10 him another m- nion of his companion, les advanta- 
gecus, WMC) is thus re e by Dr. Warburton: 


© Rows, in Nr. Pope's opinion, Mut; nained a decent character, but nad 
no heart. Mr. Addiſon was juſtly ottended with ſome behaviour which 
« aroſe from that want, and eitranged uimſelt from him which Rowe 
* felt ery tevereiv. Nr: Pope, their common friend, knowing this, took 
an opportunity, at fore juncture of Mr. Addifor's advance-ment, to tell 
„him how, poor Rowe was, grivs ved at his diff! eafur., and what ſauzfation_ 
& he expreſſed at "Nr. Addiſon's cood fortune, which he expreſſed {fo na- 
= turally, that he (Vir Por) could not but think him ſincn re. Mr. Addi- 
* ſen replied, © | do not ſuſp. & that he foigned; but the Tevity of his 
« heart is ſuch, that he js ſtruck with any new adverure ; and it would 
affect him juſt in the ſame manner, if he heard 1 was going to be hang- 
« 6d Mr. Pope | ſaid, he could Bot OY but Mr. Addiſon under ſtood 
Nowe well.“ „„ e = 
This cenſure tima has not loft 3 bowaer 51 onfirming or re* futing ; but 
obſervation daily ſnuwe, that much ſtreſe is not to be laid on hy perbolical ac- 
euſations, and pointed ſentences, which even he that ntters them defires to bu 
opplauced rather than credited. Aldifen can hardly be ſuppoſed to hav 
m-ant all that he ſaid, Few characters can be ar tne microſcop: ex Cy ny 
'of- wit quickene 4! by anger; and perhaps the beſt advice to authors * ould de, 
that they mould! c out of the: w ay ol ONe another. | 

Rowe is chiefly to be conſidered as a tragic%k w. iter and a tranſlator. In his 
attempt at come dy he failed fo inomintonſſv, that his Biter is not inſerted 
in his wor ks; and his occalional poems and ſort compoſitions arc rarcly wor- | 
'!nyect cither praile or cenſure 3 ; for they ſeem the caſual ſports of a mind 8 
ecki 2g rather to amuſe its leiſure than to cxerciſe its n | : 


Nn 2 — In 
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In the conſtruction ot ius dramas, there is not nmeh art; Ho ret a nice 

_ obſerver of the Unities. He extends time and varies place a5 hs eonvent nes 
requires. To vary the place is not, t mc opinion, ann violation of Nat, 
i! the change be made between the ans; for it is no I&i> eaſ- for the ſpcc- 
tator to ſuppoſe himſelf at Athers in the feeond ad, than at Thebes in 
the firſt; but to change the ſcene, as is done by Rowe, in the middle of an 
act, is to add more acts to the ply, finee an art is fo munch of the 
as is tranſacted without interruption. Rowe, by this lic ned, cafily CNILICUt 5 
himſelf from dithcultics ; as in Fane G rey, when we have been terrified with 

ail the ereadful pomp of public cxcention, ard are wende ing how the heron | 
or the poct will proceed, no ſooner has June pronounced forme prophetick 
thy mes, than—pa' s and be gone— the . 8 cloſas, ar rd Ferbroke and Gardiner 
are turned out upon the ſtaga. 


brrfine's 


T know not that there can be found in his plays any de p ſearch into nature, 
any accurate Gi{crimnations of kindred qualities, or nice diſplay of paſſion 
in its progreſs; ali is general ond und-fined. Nor does he much interet or 
affect the auditor, except in Jan Shire, who is always ſcen and heard with 
pitv. Alicia is a character of empty noiſe, with no r{ſ-mblance to reg] 
torrow or to natural madneſs. TT | 


W hence, then, has Rowe his r:pmation ? Prem the reaſonableneſs and 
propriety of ſome of his ſcenes, from i! i cken de of his diction, and the 
ſuavity of his verſe. He ſeldom move 5 TY ther pity or te rronr, but he often 
clevates the ſentiments ; he ſeldom pierce: the breaſt, but he alw avs delights : 
tac ear, and often improves the undcrftan rhng.. | „ 

| His tranſlation of the G:iden I erſes, and of the firſt hook of Jui liet's 
Poem, have nothing in them remarkable. The Golden Verſoc are tedions, 

The verſion of J. ucan is one of the oo te ſt nroduations of 
for there is | erhaps none that ſo com:/1-t}v exhibits the genius and ſpirit of 
the original. Lucan is diſtinguiſhed ws a kind of e or philoſuphic 
dignity, rather, as Quintilt n .obhi „ves, dehntory than pertical Full of 
ambitious morality and pointed f ntunc s, compriſed in „igen and animot d 
lines. This character Rowe haz verz. diligemiv and fuccosmly prefered. | 


nghiſn poetry 


* >. 


His ver ſification weich 15 ſuch as his canto mporani 8 Prakt. 1, Weg any | 
7 i : | | 


attempt at innov ation Or imp. Düemem, 6 "Om wants 61 ither 1 d. E forte. 
His author's ſenſe is lometimes 1 fit dute ( [147 ae induſiens, an! 

ſometimes wegak en e by too tuch e 5 Rur ſuch fan! ts Sit to br. vx 
' Jed! l 122 9 10. - fic F V's | '< 1 tum OS 
P+ C Ou UI an Titans ttt; nt Im tae conitraint Ol meaturcs a! Ts QI ill \ 1217s Is OT 
language. The p. "ar (ata of Row -2 deſerves more notice than 11 obtain bh” Fn | 


As it 18 morc cad will be more cſteomed. 


ADLISON. 
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TOSFPH ADDISON was horn on the firſt of Mar, 1672, at Milſton, of 

which his father, Lancelot Addiſon, was then rector, near Ambroicbury 
in Wilthite, and appearing weak and unlikely to live, he was chriftencd the 
fame day. After the uſual domeſtick education, which, from the character 
of his father, may be rcaſonal}ly ſuppoſed to have given him ſtrong impreſ- 
ſions of pictu, he was comm! ted to the care of Mr. Naiſh at i 


and afterwards of Mr. Taylor at Salifbur;. 


Not to name the ſehool or the mat rs of men illustre rious for ein is 
a kind of hiſtor ical fraud, by which honeſt fame is injuriouſly diminiſhed: T 
would therefore trace him through the whole proceſs of his education. In 


1683, in the beginning of his twelfth year, his father, being made dean of 
ILirchfield, naturally carried his family to his new reſidence», and, I believe, 


placed chem for ſorne time, probably not long, under Mr. Shaw, then maſter 
of the fehool at Litchfield, father of the late Dr. Peter Shaw. Of this in- 
terval his biographers have given no account, and I know it only from a 


ſtory of a barring-out, told me, when | was a bon, by Andrew Corber or 


8. 


Shropſnire, who had heard it from Mr. Pigot his * 


The praftice of barring-ant was a favaze licence, practiſed | in many 
chools to the end of the laſt century, by which the boys, when the periodi— 


cat vacation drew ncar, - "owing petulant at the approach of liberty, ſome 


dans before the time of regular receſs, took poſſuſnon of the ſchool, 5 
Wiel they barred the dos s, and bade thei ir maſter defiance rom the win- 


00W5,'. It. is not caſy to ſunpoſy that on ſuc! 1 oecaſions the mat. FT world CO. 


more than laugh; yot, if tradition may h * eredited, he often f-uveled bar d 
to fares or FuUrpri'e the gar: 1 The maſter, w hon U ot was a ſcnoo]- bon, 


was barred-912 at Lit cateld. _ tie whole opc. ation, as ho! laid, was Pla: an- 
ed and condusted by Addiſon, 


To jules better of the pro! ability of this ſtory, [ * enquired when he 
wan ſent to the Chartreux; but, as he was not one of thoſe who en Fed m5 
Founder's benclaclion, IT is no account preſerved of his adraiſſon. As 


ne hoo of the Chartreux, to h! ch he was removed either en ch. at "07 


Z 12 


as k& 615.0 * 


Saliſpury or Lichh Id, he purſued his juvenile ſtudies under the care of D- 
Fils, and contracted that intimacy u th Sir Richard Steelc, which their 
joint Jahours have ſo off. Qually recorded. 

Of this memiorable fiicndſhip the greater praiſe muſt be given to stecke. 
Tr is not hard +0 love thoſe from hem nothing can be feared; and Additon 
never confi ior St He as a rival; but Steele lived, as he conf- les, under an 
Þabitnal ſubjoCtron to the predominating genius of Addiſon, whom he always 
mentioned with reverence, and treated with obſequiouſneſs. 

Addiſan “, who knew his own dignity, could not always forbear to ſnew 
it, by playing a lirtle vpon his admir-r ; but he ws in no danger of retort: 
Bis jeſts wore endured without re ſiſtance or reſentment. 

But the ſnecr of jocularity was not the worſt, Steele, u hoſe i pr adcnce 
of genero olity, or vanitv of protution, kept him always neuably noe ious, 
upon ſome preſting ex:izercy, in an evil hour, borrowed an huadred pound; 
of his . tend, probably ko much purpoſe of re-payment ; but Addiſon, 
Wen ſeems to have had other notions of a hundred pounds, grew impati-nt. 

lav, and reclaimed his loan by an execution. Steele felt with grout 
£ nſibility the ohduracy of his crcditor; ; but with emotions of ſorrow rather 
than of anger t. | | | | ED us - 

In 1687 he was entered into Queen's College in Oxford, where, in 168 05 
the accidental peruſal of ſome Latin verſes gained him the patronage of De. 
Lancaſter, afterwards provoſt of Queen's College; by whoſe reeommenda- 
tion he was clected into VMlagdalen Colic ge as a Demv, a term by Which 
that ſociety. da nominates thoſe which are ex here called Scholars; Young 
men, who partake of the founder” s bene! faction, and ſucceed in their order 
to vacant t Mow ſhins ; | OE | 
Here he Cont nued to cultie Je POL PE and cr iticiſm, an grew feſt eminent 
by luis Latin compoſitions, which are indeed entitled to particular praiſe. 
He has not confined himſelf to the imitation of any ancient author, but has 
formed his ſtyle from the gc -ncral language, (uch as a diligent perulal of the 
productions of 61T-rent ages happuned to ſuppiy 


Lt # 


His Latin compoſitions ſeem to have had much N of his ſendnecs; for he 


. 


collected a ſecond volume of the Muie Lngicane, perhaps for a convenient 
receptacle, in which all his Latin pic cvs acc inſerted, and where his Poem 
on the Peace has the firit placi. He afterwards preſented the collection to 


* ts 

+ This fa "6 wa⸗ comm! 1s ted to Joh: Ty on in mv he aring | hv A ende of ung! neſtionable + eragh'ys. 
be whoſe namic bam not at liberty to ment;on He had it. ac he told us, from Liv ewe o 
„hem Ste cle related it with tears in his ves. The lite Dr. Stinton confirmed it to me, by nens, 
| tha” wy had heir it from Mr. 90 c Aut or of !'w R. „man Rintorv ; and he fro; 11 Mr. Pope. H. 
See n Letter, vol. I. p. 328. this traniation ſomes hat dileren;) * related, E. | 


+ 
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Beilcau, who from that time “ conec ived,“ ſays Tickell, “ an opinion of 
« the Engliſſi genius for poctry.” Nothing is better knoven ef Boilcau, than 
that he had an injudicious and pecviſh centempt of Modern Latin, and 


therefore his profeſſion of regard was , the effect of his civility rather 
than appr obation. 


Three of his Latin poems are upon ſubjects © on which perhaps he would 
not have ventured to have written in his ow: language. The Battle of the 
_ Piomies and Cranes; The Barometer; - and a Boro ing-green. When the matter 
is lw or ſcanty, a dead language, in which nothing is mean becauſe nothing 
15 familiar, affords great conveniences ; and by the ſcnorcus magnificence of 


| Roman s. /Alables, the writer concvats penury c F thought, and want of novel- 
tv, o often from the reader, and often from himf{cif. 


In his twempy— -ſccond year he fieſt ſhowed his power of pnghin poetry, by 
jome verſes addreit.d io Dryden; and ſoen afterwards publiſhed a traaſla- 
tion of the Lrcater Part of the Fourth Grorgick upon hee 4 after which, 


OY 


ſacs D: vd n, * my latter {worm is hardly worth the hiving.” 

2 boi the ſume time hc compoſed the arguments prefixe d to the ſeveral 
hooks of Dredea's Virgil; ard produced an Lſſay on the Georgicks, juxve- 
nile, fupe: hotal, and unnitruttve, without | much cither of the ſcholar” 3 


. 1 * 


1 a1 ning or the » cr Kick? 5 penetration. | 


Elis next paper of verſcs contained a character ol * the p cincipal nel N 
poets, inſeribed to Henry 


Sache ell, v ho Was then, if not a poct, a writer 
of verſes 


* as is new bv his ve hon of a ſmall part of Virgil's Georgicks, ET 
publiſhed in the Miſe:anizs, and a Latin encomium on queen Mary, iu 
the Mule Anzlicone. Tile verſes exhibit all the fonda<t; of friendſhip ; but 


on one üde or the ot} er, triene hip Was afteruards too weak for the . | 
nity of faction, | | Pane 


To this poem 8 2 very - nab "nt and 6 character of Spe ar, | 


whote work lie had Uh n never road +: So little ſometimes i is eritieiſn the 


elle ct of judgement. It is noedffary to inform the reader, that about this 
ene „„ Was jute oduced by Cungreve to Momague, then Chancellor of the 


4 4a +4 


A Þtter which I hund among Dr. Johns on's papers, dated in January 1784, fins; a L ey 6 in 
y” 
V. 10; re CO Lains a deo iy of tome im portance 113 ltLcrary ul! ory. os V7 1 ial by the initial H. 


du cſix d to thi pom, „ arc not to uuderttand the famous Ur. Henry Sac 3 Whole tial . 


Nett emi hable insident in lis hife, The information thus communicate! is, 


| that clic veitcc'n zu! 
tion were not an addrele 0 the famous Di. 


Eachevercil, but to a very inge wo gentlenan c. fe 

me mime, who ed „oung, fuppo; cd to ben Mank fman, for that he wrow 1h 

oi Min. —Thait this perſon left his paper: ty Mc. Addiſon, and had lormec c einnot A Lag euy: np. 

_ the death of Soctates.— The lady taye, the had this information rom n Me. Stephens, why Wis A 
tc HoW of Merton Colle ge, a contemporary, And iatiinate .. ath . APE ian, whe died ucai 
- Y-ATs ago, 4 pieLendary 6 0: Auckeller. 

5 — Sq: no; | : | 


the Rütor) o 


ft 
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Exchequer: Addiſon was then learning the trade of a courticr, and ſubjoir. 
ed Montague as a poctical name to thoſe of Cowicy and of Dryden. 

By the influence of Mr, Montague, concurring, according to Tickell, with 
his natural mod. ity, he was diverted from his original deſign of entering 
into holy orders. Montague alleged the corruption of men who eng aged in 
civil employ ments without liheral education; and declared, that, though he 
was repreſented as an enemy to the Church, he would never do it any injury 
but by withholdins Addiſon from it. | 

Soon after (in 1695) he wrote a poem t to king William, with a rhyming in- 
troduction addreſſed to lord Sommers. King William had no regard to cle- 
gance or literature; his ſtudy was only war; yet by a choice of miniſters, 

v hoſe diſpoſition was very different from his own, he procured, without inten- 
tion, a very hberal patronage. to poetry. Addifon was careſſed both by 
Sommers and „lontague- 

In 1697 appeared his Latin verſes on the peace of Ryfrrick; which he de- 
d card to Montague, and which was afterwards called by Smith“ the beſt 
« Latin poem fince the Ancid.” Praiſe muſt not be too rigoroully examin- 
ed ; but the performance cannot be denied to be vigorous and elegant. | 

{having yet no public employ ment, he obtained (in 1699) a penſion of of 
three kundred pounds a-vear, that he might be enabled to travel. He ſtaid 
a ycar at Blois *, probably to learn the French language; and then proceed- 
&d in Bis; journey to Italy, w hich he ſurveyed w:t] the eyes of a pact. -: 

W bie he was trav: Illing at leiſure, he was far from being idle; for he not 
= nl collected his obſervations on the country, but found time to write his 
1 malogues on Medals, and four Acts of Cato. Such at leaft is the relation 
&f Tickell. Perhaps he only collected nis materials, and formed his 
Plan. . BY 5 . 5 

Whatever were his other employ ments in habe, he there wrote the letter 
to lord Halifax, which is juſtly conſidered as the moſt elegant, if not the 
moſt ſublime, of his poetical prod uAions. But in about two years ky found 


it neceſſary to haſten home; being, as Swift informs us, diſtceficd by indi- 


gence, and compeulicd to become * tutor of a travelling Squire, becauſe 
his pen [1 n was not remitted, | | 5 

| At bis return he publiſhed his Travels, with a dedication to lord Sommers 
As his 55 in torcign count: ies was ſhort, his obfervations ore bach as might 
te fr pr: 100 2 Laſt y Vicw, and cor. U lt chi. fly in. com. Par Ny < of -the pre:.nt 
i tec of | the As With the de ſer iptions If; us by the Roman parts, trom | 
whom be made Priparatory collections, though he might have ſpared the 
trentle, hat he known that ſuch ec! Fon had been made twice befolc b. 
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The moſt amuſing paſſage of his book is his account of the minute repub- 
lick of San Marino; of many parts it is not a very ſevere cenſure to ſay, 
that they might Tag been written at home. His elegance of language, and 
varie gation. of proſe and verſe, however, gains upon the reader; and the 
book, though a while negiected, became in time ſo much the favourite of 
the publick, that before i it was reprinted it roſe to five times its price. 

When he returned to England (in 1702), with a meanneſs of appearance 
which gave teſtimony of the difficulties to which he had been reduced, he 
found his old patrons out of power, and was, therefore, for a time, at full 
leiſure for the cultivation of his mind, and 2 mind fo e y=_ reaſon 
to believe that little time was loft. 

But he remained not long ne e Gcd or uſclefs. The victory at Blenheim 
(1794) ſpread triumph and contidence over the nation; and lord Godolphin, 
lamenting to lord Halifax, that it had not been celebrated in a manner 
qual to the ſubje &, deſired him to propoſe it to ſome better poet. Halifax 
told him, that there was no encouragement for genius; that worthleſs 
men were unprofitably enriched with publick money, without any care to 
find or employ thoſe whoſe appearance might do honour to their country. 
To this Godolphin replied, that ſuch abuſes ſhould in time be rectified; 
and that, if a man could be found capable of the taſk then propoſed, he 
ſſmould not want an ample recompenſe. Halifax then named Addiſon, but 
required that the Treaſurer ſhould apply to him in his own perſon.  Godol- 


phin ſent the meſſage by Mr. Boyle, afcerwards lord Carlton; and Addifoa 


having undertaken the work, communicated it to the Treaſurer, while it 
was yet advanced no further than the ſimile cf the Angel, and was imme- 
diately rewarded by N by Mr. Locke | in the es of Commiſſioner 
of Appeals. | 
In the followinz year he + was at Hanover with lord Halifax ; and the year 
after he was made under-fecretary of State, firſt to Sir Chartes I 5 
and in a few months more to the earl of Sunderland. 
About this time the provalent taſto for Italian operas inclined him to try 
what would be the effect of a muſical Drama in our own language. He 
therefore wrote the opera of Roſamond, which, when exhibited on the 
ſtage, was either hiſſed or neglected; but truſting that the readers would 
do him more juſtice, he publiſhed it, with an inſcription to the dutcheſs of 
Marlborough; a woman without ſkill, or pretenſions to ſkill, in poetry or 
literature. His dedication was therefore an inſtance of ſervile abſurdity, 
to be exceeded only by bu Barnes' 8 dedication of a Greek Anacreon to 
the Duke. | 
| His ropriation had been ſomewhat advanced by The Tender Huſband, 2 
comedy. which Steele dedicated to him, with a confeſſion that he owed to 
Vor. I. 8 0 | „ him 
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him ſeveral of the moſt ſucceſsful ſcenes. To this play Addifon ſupplied A 
P. ol Ogue. 
When the marquis of Wharton was appointed bord lieutenant of Ireland, 
Ad qiſon attended him as his ſceretary; and was made keeper of the records 
in Zirmingham's Tower, with a falary of three hundred pounds a-vear, 
The office was little more than nominal, and the ſalary, was 9 for | 
his accommodation. 1 
Intereſt and faction oItow little to the operation of particular A ee f 
er p: ivate opinians. Two men ef perſonal characters more oppoſite than 
thoſe of Wiarton and Addiſon, could not eafily be brought together. 
Wharion was impigus, profligate, and ſhameleſo, without regard, or ap- 
pearance of regard, to right and wrorg; whatever is contrary to this, may 
be faid of Addiſon; but as agents of a party they were connected, and how 
they adjuſted their other ſentiments we cannot know. 3 
 Aidifon muſt however not be too haſtily condemned. It is not neceſſary 
to refuſe benefits from a bad man, when the acceptance implies no appro- 
bation of his crimes; nor has the ſubordinate officer any obligation to ex- 
amine the opinions or conduct of thoſe under whom he acts, except that 
be may not be made the inſtrument of wickedneſs. It is reaſonable to ſup- 
poſe that Addiſon counteracted, as far as he was able, the malignant and 
blaſting influence of the Lieutenant, and that at leaſt by. his intervention 
; fome good was done, and fome miſchief prevented. 


When he was in office, he made a law to himſelf, as 9918 has ee 


* never to remit his regular fees in civility to his friends: © For,“ ſaid 
be, I may have a hundred friends; and, if my fee be two guineas, I 
„ ſhall, by relinquiſhing mv right, loſe two hundred guineas, and no friend 
„gain more than two; thore is therefore no propernms? between the good 
* wparted and the evi) ſuffered,” 

He was in Ireland when Stec . without any communication of his deſign, 
began the publication of the Tatler: but he was not long concealed: by in- 
 ſerting a remark on Virgil, which Addiſon had given him, he diſcovered 
-- himſelf. . 


It is indeed not eaſy for any man to write upon literature, or 


common life, ſo as not to make himſelf known to thoſe with whom he fa- | 


miliarly converſes, and. who are acquainted with his track of ſtudy, his fa- 
vaurite topick, his peculiar notions, and his habituai phraſes. 

I Steele deſu cd to write in ſecret, he was not lucky; a ſingle month de- 
te ed kim: His firſt Tatler was pulliſned April 22 (1709), and Addiſon's 
contribution 3 May 26. Tickcli obſerves, that the Tatler began and 
was concluded without his concurrence. This is doubtleſs Merally true; 
bat t the work did not fuller much by his unconſciouſuel; of its commence- 


me nt, 
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ment, or his abſence at its ce ſſation; for he continued his aſſiſtance to De- 
cember 23, and the paper ſtopped on January 2. He did not diſtinguiſh his 
pieces by any ſignature; and I know not whether his name was not =__ 
ſccret, till the papers were collected into volumes. 
To the Tatler, in about two months, ſucceeded the te 2 "A 
of eſſays of the ſame kind, but written with leſs levity, upon a more regu- 
lar plan, and publiſhed daily. Cuzh an undertaking ſhewed the writers not 
to diſtruſt their own copiouſneſs of materials or facility of compoſition, and ; 
their performance juſtihed their confidence. They found, however, in their 
_ progr. ſs, many auxiliaries. To attempt a ſingle paper was no — 
labour; many picces were offered, and many were received. 
Addiſon had enough of the veal af party, but Stecle had at that time 
almoſt nothing elſe. The SpeQator, in one of the ficſt papers, ſhewed the 
_ pelitical tenets of its authors; but a reſolution was ſoon taken, of courting 
general approbation by general topicks, and ſubjects on which faction had 
produced no diverſity of ſentiments 3 ſuch as litera: ure, morality, and fami- 
| lar life. To this practice they adhered with few deviations. The ardour 
of Steele once broke out in praiſe of Marlborough; and when Dr. Fleet- 
wood prefixed to ſome ſermons a preface, overflowing with whiggiſh opini- 
ons, that it *** be read by the Queen To it was repriated in che Spec- 
tator, | | 
.. To teach the minuter decencies . inferior duties to regulate the — | 
| tice of daily converſation, to correct thoſe depravities which are rather 
ridiculous than criminal, and remove thoſe grievances, - which, if they 
produce no laſting calamitics, impreſo hourly vexation, was firſt attempted 
by Caſa in his hook of Manners, and Caſtiglione i in his Courtier ; ; two books 
yet celebrated in Italy for purity and cl-gancc, and which, if they are now 
leſs read, are negle ted only becauſe they have effedled that reformation 
_ which their authors inte ded, and their prec2prs now are no longer wanted. 
Their uſctulneſs to the age in which they were Written is ſufficienily at- 
te ſted by the tranſlations which almoſt all the nations of * were in 
huſte to obtain. | | | | 
This ſpecies of ;nflroQion was ces, and 3 advanced by the 
French; among whom La Bruyerc's Manners of the Age, though, as 
Boileau remarked, it is written without connection, certainly deſerves 
Praiſe, for livelineſs of deſcription, and juſtnoſs of obſervation. 
Peceſore the Tatler and Spectator, if the writers for the theatre ace ex- 
cepteq, Englond had no maiters of common lite. No writdis had yet 


* This particular 5 of the Spectator, it is faid, was not rublithed till 12 0 VEEY that it 
might come out precitt! ly at the hour of her Majeſty's break faſt, and that na time might be left for 
 Ecliberating about ſerving it up wm that meal, as uſual. Sce edit, of _ TATLER wich notes, vol. 
VI. No. 2717 Fe . P. 4525 & c. | 


* 
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undertaken to reform either the ſavageneſs of neglect, or the impertinence 
of civility ; to ſhew when to ſpeak, or to be ſilent; how to refuſe or how 
to comply. We had many books to teach us our more important duties, 
and to ſettle opinions in philoſophy or politicks; but an Arbiter elegantianes, 
2 judge of propriety, was yet wanting, who ſhould furvcy the track of 
daily converſation, and free it from thorns and Frans, which teare the 
paſſer, though they do not wound him. 

For this purpoſe nothing is ſo proper as the f equent i of f thon 
papers, which we read not as ſtudy but amuſement. If the ſubje& be ſlight, 
the treatiſe likewiſe is ſhort. The mw may find _ and — idle may 

find . 
This mode of conveying cheap and caf y Kids began among us in 
the Civil War *, when it was much the intereſt of either party to raiſe 
and fix the prejudices of the people. At that time appeared Mercurius 
Aulicus, Mercurius Ruſticus, and Mercurius Civicus. Tt i is ſaid, that when 
any title grew popular, it was ſtolen by the antagoniſt, who by this ſtrata- 
gem conveyed his notions to thoſe who would not have received him had he 
not worn the appearance of a friend. The tumult of thoſe unhappy days 
8 left ſcarcely any man leiſure to treaſure up occaſional compoſitions; and 
To much were _ n — that a — collection is no —— to be 
found. a 
' Theſe Mercuries were faccceded "Oh 1. Fſtrange' 8 Diese, and that by £ 
_ Lefley's Rehearſal, and perhaps by others; but hitherto nothing had been 
_ conveyed to the people, in this commodious manner, but controverſy relating . 
to the Church or State; of which they 5 many to talk, whom they 
could not teach to judge. 
5. has been ſuggeſted, that the Royal n was Aten ſoon after the | 
Re ſtoration, to divert the attention of the people from publick diſcontent. 


: The Tatler and Spectator had the ſame tendency ; they were publiſhed at f 


a time when two parties, loud, reſtlefs, and violent, each with plauſible de- 
_ clarations, and each perhaps without any diſtinct termination of its views, 
were agitating the nation; to minds heated with political conteſt, they ſup- 
_ plied cooler and more inoffenſive reflections ; and it is ſaid by Addiſon, in 
à ſubſequent work, that they had a e influence upon the convei- 


ſation of that time, and taught the frolick and the gay to unite merriment 


with decency 3 an effect which they can never wholly loſe, while they - 


--—M W appear to 1 bad an ences date han here aſſigned. Cleivcland, in his Cha- 
ra ker of a London LDiuinal, ſaye, „The original ſinner of this kind was Dutch; Gallo-Belgicus | 
| the Protoplas, and the Modern Mcreurics but Hans en kelders.”” Some intelligence given by Mcr- 
curius Callo-Belgicus is mentioned in Carcw's Survey of Cornwall, p. 126. originally publiſhed in 
1602. Thel vekicls of in' oration | Are d. ten menticncd in the plays of James and C Charles ihe 
Pirſt. E. | | 


continue 
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continue to be among the firſt books by which both ſexes are initiated in 
the elegances of knowledge. 5 
The Tatler and Spectator adjuſted, like Caſa, the unſettled practice of 
daily intercourſe by propriety and politeneſs; and, like La Bruyere, exhi- 
bited the Charafers and Manners of the Age. The perſonages introduced in 
| theſe papers were not merely ideal; they were then known, and conſpi- 
cuous in various ſtations. Of the Tatler this is told by Steele in his laſt 
paper, and of the Spectator by Budgell in the Preface to Theophraſtus, a 
book which Addiſon has recommended, and which he was ſuſpe&ed to have 
_ reviſed, if he did not write it. Of thoſe portraits, which may be ſuppoſed 
to be ſometimes embelliſhed, and ſometimes — the originals are 
now partly known, and partly forgotten. 
But to ſay that they united the plans of two or - three eminent writers, is 
to give them but a ſmall part of their due praiſe ; they ſuperadded literature 
and criticiſm, and ſometimes towered far above their predeceſſors; and 


taught, with great juſtneſs of argument and dignity of Ranguege, the molt 


important dutics and ſublime truths. 
All theſe topicks were happily varied with elegant fictions and * alle- 
gories, and illuminated with different changes of ſtyle and fcliciti-s of invention. 
It is recorded by Budgell, that of the characters feigned or exhibited i.: 
the Spectator, the favourite of Addiſon was Sir Roger de Coverley, of 
whom he had formed a very delicate and diſcriminated idea, which he would 
not ſuffer to be violated; and therefore when Steele had thewn him inno- 
cently picking up a girl in the Temple, and taking her to a tavern, he drew 
| upon himſelf ſo much of his friend's indignation, that he was forced to 
appeaſe him by a promiſe of forbearing Sir Roger for the time to come. 
| The reaſon which induced Cervantes to bring his hcro to the grave, para 
mi ſolu nacio Don Quixote, y yo para el, made Addiſon declare, with an undue 
_ vehemence of expreſſion, that he would kill Sir Roger; being of opinion 


that they were born for one N and that any o: ner hand would 40 | 


him wrong. 

It may be doubted e Addifon ever - filled up his orig inal delineation. 
He deſcribes his Knight as having his imagination ſomewhar warped ; but of 
| this perverſion he has made very little uſe. The irregularitics in Sir Roger's 

conduct ſeem not ſo much the effects of a mind deviating from the beaten 
track of life, by the perpetual preſſure of ſome . idea, as of 


habitual n and that ck. log which ſolitary grandeur n ge- 
Nerates, 


The variable wants of the mind, the "ip vapours of incipient mad- 
neſs, which froia time to time cloud reaſon, without eclipſing it, it requires 
ſo much nicety to exhibit, that Addiſon ſcems to have been deterred from 
proſecuting his own n deſign. 


To 
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To Sir Roger, who, as a country gentleman, appears to be a Tory, or, 


as it is gently expreſſed, an adherent to the landed intereſt, is oppoſed Sit 


Andrew Freeport, a new man, a wealthy merchant, zealous for the money 
ed intcreſt, and a Whig. Of this contrariety of opinions, it is probable 
more conſequences were at fiſt intended, than could be produced when 


the reſolution was taken to exclude party from the paper. Sir Andrew does 
but little, and that little ſeems not to have pleaſed Addiſon, who, when he 
diſmiſſed him from the club, changed his opinions. Steele had made him, 


in the true ſpirit of unfecling commerce, declare that he“ would not build 


* an hoſpital ſor idle people ;” but at laſt he buys land, ſettles in the coun- 


tiy, and builds not a manufactory, but an hoſpital for twelve old huſband- 


men, for men with whom a merchant has little acquaintance, and whom he 


: 3 conſiders with little kindneſs. 


F eſſays thus elegant, thus inſtruQive, and thus md diſtributed, 
it is naturol to ſuppoſe the approbation general, and the fale numerous. 1 


once heard it obſcrved, that the ſale may be calculated by the product of the 


tax, relared i in the laſt number to produce more than twenty pounds a week, 
and therefore ſtated at one and twen! y pounds, or three pounds ten ſhillings 


a day: this, at a half. p- _ a — will give ſixte en hundred and eighty * 
dor the daily number. | 


his ſale is not great; yet this, if Swift k 3 was lixely to grow 
| lefs ; ; for he declares that the SpeRator, whom he ridicules for his endleſs 


; mention of the fair., foxy had before ns receſs wearied his readers. 


The next year (17: 3), in which Cato came upon the flage, was 5 the grand | 
sert ick of Addiſon's {OI Upon the death of Cato, he had, 
as is ſaid, planned a tragedy in the time of his travels, and had for .. love ral 


vears the four fri? acts fits ed, which were ſhewn to ſuch as Were likely 


| to fpread their admiration. They were ſeen by Pope, and by Cibber, who 
relates that Stech.. © when he took back tho copy, told him, in the de ſpica- = 
ble cant of literary I modeſty, that, whatever ſpirit his friend had ſhewn in 
te compoſition, he doubted whether he would have courage ſufficient to ex- 


poſe it to the cer ſuręe of a Britiſh audience. | = 

The time kowever was now come, when thoſe, who affe Ge 0 to think 
{iberty in danger, affected likewiſe to thins that a ſtage-play might preſervs 
It: and Addiſon was importuncd, in the name of the tutclary de ities of 


ritain, to fhew is COU: age and Is zeal hv _ ing his ge ſign. 8 
10 refume his work he ſeemed perverſely and unacc -ountably unwillins ; 


1 


and dy a requeR, | which perhaps he withud to be denied, deſuc d Mr. Hughes 


US 
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to add a fifth act. Hughes ſuppoſed him ſerious ; and, undertaking the ſup- 
plement, brought in a few days ſome ſcenes for his examination; but he had 
in the mean time gone to work himſelf, and produced half an ac, which 
he afterwards completed, but with brevity irregularly diſproportionate to 
the foregoing parts : like a taſx FRIES with reluQtauce, and hurricd to its 
concluſion. 
It may yet be doubted whether Cato was made We by any change 
of the author's purpoſe ; for Dennis charged him with raifing prejudices in 
his own favour by falſe poſitions of preparatory criticiſm, and with priſoning 
the tron by contradicting in the Spectator the eſtabliſhed rule of nanny 
jnſtice, becauſe his own he ro, with all his virtues, was to fall before a tyrant. 
The fact is certain; the motives we muſt gueſs, | 
Addiſon was, I believe, ſufficiently diſpoſed to bar all avenues egainlt all 
danger. When Pope brought him the prologue, which is ragedly accom - 
modated to the play, there were theſe words, “ Britons ariſc, be worth like 
« this approved;” meaning nothing more than, Britons, ere& and exalt 
vourſclves to the approbation of public virtue. Addiſon was frighted, left 
he ſhould be thouzht a promoter ot inſurrection, and the line was liquidated 5 
to 6 Britons, attend.” | | | 
Nou, heavily in clouds came on the day, the great, t the im portant 
day,“ when Addiſon was to ſtand the hazard of the theatre. That there 
might, however, be left as little hazard as was poſſible, on the firſt night 
Steele, as himſelf relates, undertook to pack an audience. This, ſays Pope *. 
had been tried for the firſt time in favour of the Diſtreſt Mother ; ; and was 
now, with more efficacy, ogg for Cato. | 
The danger was ſoon over. The whole nation was at that time on fre. 
with faction. The Waigs 3 every line in which Liberty was 
mentioned, as à ſatire on the Tories; and the Tories echoed every clap, to 
ſhew that the ſatire was unſelt. The ſtory of Bolingbroke is well known. 
He called Booth to his box, and gave him fifty guineas for defending the 
cauſe of Liberty ſo well againſt a perpetual dictator. The Wi nigs, fays 
Pope, deſign a ſecond preſent, when they can accomp pany it with a 5 good 2 
ſentence. - e Eo 
The play, ſupporte 0 thus by the emulation of faQious praiſo, was 40550 
niglit after night a longer time than, I believe, the public had allowed to 
any drama before; 3 and the author, as Mrs. Porter long afterwards related, 
wandered through the whole exhibition behind the ſeenes with reftleſs and un- 
appcaſabie ſolicitude. | 15 5 V 3 
When it was printed, notice was given that the Queen would be pleaſed 
if it was dedicated to her; “ but, as he had deſigned that compliment 
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tc elſewhere, he found himſelf obliged,” ſays Tickell, “ by his duty on the 
& one hand, and his honour on the other, to ſend it into the world without 
any dedication.” 
Human happineſs has always its abatements; che brighteſt ſun- ſnine of 
ſucceſs is not without a cloud. No ſooner was Cato offered to the reader, 
than it was attacked by the acute malignity of Dennis, with all the violence 
of angry criticiſm. Dennis, though equally zealous, and probably by his 
_ temper more furious than Addiſon, for what they called liberty, and thongh 
a flatterer of the Whig miniftry, could not fit quiet at a ſucceſsful play, but 
Vas eager to tell friends and enemies, that they had miſplaced their admira- 
tions. The world was too ſtubborn for inſtruction; with the fate of the 
conſurer of Corneille's Cid, his animadverſions ſhewed his oger * 
effect, and Cato continued to be praiſed. | 
Tape had now an opportunity of courting the friendſhip 1 Addiſon, by | 
vilifving his old enemy, and could give reſentment its full play without ap- 
pearing to revenge himſelf. He therefore publiſhed A Narrative of the mad- | 
55 of Jom Dennis; a performance which left the objections to the play 
in their ful force, and therefore diſcovered more e deſire of vexing the critic 
than of defending the poct. 
Addiſon, who was no ſtranger to the world, probably * the felfiſhnefs - 
of Pope's friendſhip; and, reſolving that he ſhould have the conſequences 


f of his officiouſneſs to himſelf, informed Dennis by Steele, that he was ſorry | 


For the inſult; and that, whenever he ſhould think fit to anſwer his remarks, : 
he w__ do it in a manner to whieh nothing could be objected. 


be grenteſt weakneſs of the play is in the ſcenes of "SP which are | 


fad 1 Pope * to have been added to the original plan upon a ſubſequent re- 
view, in compliance with the popular practice of the ſtage. Such an au- 
thority it is hard to reject; yet the love is ſo intimately mingled with the 
* hole nction, that it cannot caſily be thoug! it extrinfick and adventitious; 
for eil it were taken away, what would be left? ? or how were the four as 
filled in tho firſt bats? | | ES % ĩ·ĩͤV | 


At the publication the WI its feemed proud to pay their attendance with 


encomiaſtick verſes. The beſt are from an unknown hand, which will per- 


haps loſe ſomewhat of their praiſe 1 when the author is known to be * 
ſreys. 


Cato had yet ar koneurs, It was cenſured as a party- Play we Scholar 
of Ox, ſard, and defonded in a favourable cxaminatian by Dr. Sewel. MY 
was tranſlated by Salvini into Italian, and ated a: Florence; ; and by the je- 
ſuits of St. Omer's into Latin, and played by their pupils. Of this verſion. 
a copy was ſent to Mr. Addiſon: it is to s wiſhed that it could be found, 

for the ſake of comparing their verſion of the , wich that of Bland. 
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A tragedy was written on the ſame ſubiect by Pes Champs, a French poet, 
which was tranflated, with a crit e.\m on the English play. But the tranila- 
tor and the critic are now Forgotten, | 
Dennis lived en unanſwered, and therefo e little re ad: Advifon knew the 
policy of |.t. rature too wel to male his enemy import ant by drawing the at- 
tention of the public upon a criticim, which, though fom- times intempe- 
rate, Was often irrefragable. „ | 5 T | : 

While Cato was upon the ſtage, another daily paper, called The C ur-. 
dian, was publith-d by Steele, To this, Addifon gave g:eat affiftance, whe- 
ther occaſiona ily Or by pre vious Y wr ragement is not known. | 

The charactur of Guard! jan was tou ha row ani too ſerious : it might pro- 
peily cnovgh admit both the duties and the deconcies of life, but ſeemed. 
not to include lituriry fpreuations, and v as in ſume degree v.olated by mer- 

„iment and burleſqus. Wat hail the Guardian of the L:7ards to do with 
clubs of tail or of little men, with nofls of ants, or with Strada? s proluſions? 

Of this paper nothing is ne ffary to b ſad, but that it found many con- 
tributors, and that it was a continuation of 1] » Spectator, with the ſame ele- 
gunce, and the ſame variety, till ſom: unlugke, Crackle f Fom a Tory paper 
tet Stecle's politicks on fire, and wit at one ef imo faction. He was 
ſoon too hot for ncutral topicks, ai 1d —— the Guar a. to write the 

Eu i — 8 0 e 

The papers of Addiſon are marked in the re Aat tor by on of PPT 
ters in the name of Ci, and in the Cuartdian by a hand; wh. ther it was, 

40 Tic! ll pretends to think, that he was unwilting g to uſurp the praife of others, 
or as Stecle, with far greater hxelihovd, inſinuates, that he could not with- 
out diſcontont impart to ochers any of his own. I have heard that his avi- 
dity did no: ſatisfy itfelf with the air of renow n, but that with great ca- 
gerneſs be laid nold on his proportion of the profits. _ 
Many of thefe papers were written w ith powers tr als comick, with nice 
diſerimination of characters, and accurate obſervation of nw ural or acciden- 
tal deviaitens from. pro riety; but! it was not ſuppoſed that he had tried a co- 
medy on tie fig, till Steele, aer his death, declared him the author of 
the Dritgmicr my however aeg did not know t > be true by any direct 
5 wtftimony ; for when Addiſon put the plan into his Hande, le only told him, 

it was the work 2 u Gone man in th % C ompany;“ and when it was re- 
ceived, 4+ is gone, with cold diſapprobation, he was p:obably leſs wile _ 
ling to claim iti. Tick omitted it in his collection; but the teſtimony of 
Steele, and the total filencs of any other claunant, has determined the puh- 
ie to align it to Addition, andit is now printed with his other poctry. ctecle 
carried the Drunter to the play lic alc, aud afterwards to the Preſs, and old 
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To the opinion of Steele may be added the proof ſupyli2d by the play 
itſele, of which the characters are ſuch as Addiſon would have delineated, 
and the tendency ſuch as Addifon would have promoted. That it ſhould 
bave heen 1.1 ceived would raiſe wonder, did we not daily ſce the cap.icions 
dit 1bution of theatrical praiſe. Woo e | 

He was not all this time an indifferent ſp:ciator of publick affairs. He 
wrote, as dif-rent exigeneics required (in 1707). The preſent Stete of the War, 
end the Nec Tty of on Augmentation, which, however judicious, being 
Written on temporary topicks, and ex! ibitiyg no peculiar powers, laid hold on 
no attention, and has OY ſon; ol its on weight into neglect. This 
chnnot be laid of d e fow papers entitled The N hg K vuniner, in which is em- 
ple-ved alf the fore* of gay any cle. and humiorgys ſatire. Ot this paper, 
wh For jt! 1 ip ard ande „pi rd, Ys * off re ma ww ith SINLET on, tha t 16 18 1 | 
« uw down among the dead men * * He might well rejoſce at the death 


of that which he could not have killed Every reader of every party, fince 


per ſonul alive; is paſt, and the papers which once inflamed the nation are 


read only as effulicns of wit, mut wiſh for more of the ig Examiners; 


for cn no cecaſion was the geauts of Aldiſon more vis orouſly excried, and 
eu none did the ſuperiority of his power, more cvicdc nity appear. His Trial 
of Cami Jariſt, written to expoſe the Treaty . Commeree wich France, 
hood no longer than the queſtion that pc due dit. 3 
Nat long afterwarde, an attempt wit made to revive the Specguter, at ta 
time inden by no means favourahl to the. literature, whea the ſuce-fMion " Hs 
new fondly io the throne filled the nation with anxiety, diſcord, and con- 
fuſtion, and either the turbalcnce of the time 3, OC the f. atiety of tlie read- 
ers, put 2 ſtop to the publication, after an experiment of eighty numbers, 
which were afterwards collected into an gig volume, perhaps more valua- 
Addiſun produced more than 
i fourth part; and the oihe r cont! Toute 1 are by no means unworthy of ap- 
PEACE as his aſſociates. The tim that lia! pz during the ſupenſion of 
the Speflatir, though 't lad not end tis power of numour, ſeems to 
have lineal Q his dipl ton to Coriouinets : che prog Ort Þ ot OS | 


to li comic popers is greater than in the former ſeries. 


* than un; cac of thoſe that went b fo.e it. 


L 


"This Se talen, from img r commenecment, was publ': hed only three tim 
a ; 009 n diſerimnmotive marks were zdded io he Papers. - * 0 Addi- 
1 il $ MR Fig 5 4ic „ibel E 1 ce i 1 | + ; 
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The Speclator had many contributors; and Steele, whoſe nechigence \ept 
kin always ina hurry, when it was bis turn to furniſh a paper, called low ily 
for the Letters, of which Addiſon, . w hoſe materials were more, made [:tt [> 
ufc; having recourſe to ſketches and hints, the product of his fo; mer ttu- 
dies, which he now reviewed and completed: among theſe are named by 
Tickell the Eſſays on Wit, th oſe on the Pleaſures of the —— and the 
Criticifm on Mi ton. 

When the Houſe of Hanover took poſt mon of the throne, git was reaſon- 
able to expect that the zeal of Addiſon would be ſuitably rewarded. Before 
the arrival of King George, he was made ſecretary tothe regency, and was 
required by his cffice to fend notice to Hanover that the Queen was dead, 
and that the throne was vacant. To do this would not have been difficult to 
an man but Addiſon, who was overwhelmed with the greatneſs of the event, 

and ſo diſttacted by choice of expreiſi.n, that the lords, who could not wait 
| a the niceties of criticiſm, called A1 Souvthw ell, a clerk in the houſe, and 
ordered him to diſpatch the meſſage. Soathw.ll readily toll] what was n2o<(- 
ny in the common ſtyle of bußneſs, and valie d hi. ntelf upon having done 
what was too hard ſor Addiſon. | 

H- was better qualified tur the Fre" ders. A paper which he publiſhed twice - 
a weck, from Dec. 23, 1715, to the middle of the next year. This was 
undertaken in defence of the eft1bliſhed govern: ent, ſometimes with argu- 
ment, ſometimes with mirth. In argument he had many equals ; bat his 
bkumgur was ſingular and matchi-i 5. Bgviry itlelf muſt be delighted with 
the Tory-Fex- hunter. 3 | | 1 5 IE. | 

There are however ſome ftroke: Ifs clegant, and leſs deecnt ; ſuch as the 
Pretender's Journal, in which one topick of ridicule is his poverty. This 
mode of abuſe had been employee by ton againit king Charles II. 5 

VVV . Jas bet, 

< Centum ervancis v cer ma ſupdi regis.“ . 
Aud Olimixon delighits to tell of ſome aldramn of Lon fon, thas be nad 
more * thun the exiled princes; but that which might. be expected ir n 
Aliton's ſavage ness, as Oldmi a, ny mos ann fs, was not {oitable to the J<-i:ca-s 
c; of Addiſon. J | 15 „„ 
Stecle thought the humour of 1 Freeſolder too nic? a- 1 genie for froh - 
noiſy times ; and reported to have aid that the miniſtr, mus. uc of 4 
lute „ M hen they e ave called for a try pet. . 

This year! 1716 *) he marrisd the count. fs duwarer of Warwic „ hem 
he had ſolieited by a very le | 5 and anxious Court :p. perhaps th ba- | 
haviour not very unlike that of Sir Rog to his dudainful widow 3 and who, A 
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am afraid, diverted herſelf often by playing with huis paſſion. 
have firſt known her by becoming tutor to her ſen &. 
Tonſon, © the deſign of getting that lady, 
recommended into the family.“ In what part of his life he obtained the 
recommendation, or how long, and in what manner he lived in the family, 
I know not. His advances at fin ſt wust certainly timorous, but grew bolder 
as his reputation and influence 1: eraſer ; till at laſt the lady was perſuaded _ | 
to marry him, on terms much like thoſe on which a Turkith prineefs is ef- | 
Pouted, to whom the Sultan is reported to pronounce, Daughter, I give | 
« thee this man for thy flave.“ The marriage, if uncontradicted report can 
be credited, made no addition to his happineſs ; it neither ſound them nor 
made them cqual. 


He 1s ſaid to 
« He formed,” {id 
from the time when hu was geſt 


She always remembered her own rank, and thought her- 
FeIf entitled to treat with very little ceremony the tutor of her fon. Roue's 
ballad of the D-ſpairing Shepherd is ſaid to have been written, either before 
or after marriage, upon this memorable pair; and it is certain chat Addifon 
| has left behind him no encouragement for ambitious love. 

The year after (1717), he role to his higheſt elevation, being made ſoere- | 
| tary of ſtate. Foc this employment he might be juſtly ſuppoicd qualified by 
long practice of buſinaſs, and by his regular aſegnt through other othe-s x; but 

expectat on is often diſappointed ; it is univet folly confeſſed that he was un- 
| equal to the duties of his place. In the houſe of commons ke could not 
| ſpeak, and thereſore was ue to the defence of the gove nment. In the 
office, ſays Pope + , he could not iſſue an order without loſing his time in queſt | 
of fine 1 What he rained | in rank, he loſt in credit; and, fin Ang 
by expericnee his own inability, was forced to ſalicit his diſmiſſion, with a 
. penſion of fifteen hundred pr a vear. IIis friends palliated this relinquiſh- 
ment, of which both fri nds and enemies knew the tri1- reaſon, with an ac- 
count of d:-lining rem, and the nee fi of 1 5 


e fo an! qu at. 
Fic now returned to his vocation, and Fezan to plan [ 'erary occupations for 


"4 s future Bf. He purroſedia tra dv on the death of Sccrates ; & ſtory ok 


which, as ierell re marks, the baſis 


— 


s is na row, and to which Tinoww not how 


love could Fave been appen d. e Wald however have been no want 


either of - virtue inthe ſun; ments, or „leganes s language | . 
H>c enga r id in a noblen wort, a Hefe of the Ori ian Nel gien, of which 
part was pr bib At r His darth 


| - and le d. ſiene a o have made a new. 
\poutical vertu of the Pflns. „ Ho 3 

Theſe Pius Commons . inte U ton WT motive, upon the ere 
cht, a he cuts, of Fenſon; who having gbarrellecd with A liſen, and got 


5 ® , bs {* * ; ; 1 8 + - ® 7 3 W 1; 92 2 44 f 4 M{ | 
lovinz hin, ſaid, that, when he laid dor n t he. feeretary's oftce, he jatcnded 
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to take arders. and obtain a biſhoprick ; „ for,” ſaid he, «] oye thought 
66 him Aa pricft 1 in his heart.” 
That Pope ſhould have thought this conjecture of Tonſon worth remem- 
brauce, is a proof, but indeed ſo far as I have found, the only proof, that 
he retained ſome malignity from their ancicnt rivalry. Tonſon pretended 
but to gueſs it; no other mortal ever ſuſp-&ed it; and Pope might have 
reflected, that a man who had been ſecretary of ſtate, in the miniſtry of 
Sunderland, knew a nearer way to a biſhoprick than by defending Religion, 
or tranſlating the Pſalms. | 

It is related that he had once a deſian to make an Engliſh Dictionary, 
and that he conſidered Dr. Tillotſon as the writer of higheſt authority. 
There was formerly ſent to me by Mr. [LLocker, cl-rk of the Leatherſellers 
Company, who was eminent for curiofity and literature, a collection of 
examples ſcleed from Tillotſon's works, as Locker ſaid, by Addiſon. It 
came too late to be of uſe, ſo] inſpected it but ſlightly , and remember it in- 
diſtinctlo. thought the paſſages too ſhort. 

Addiſon however did not conclude his life in | peaceful ſtudies z but re- 
lapſed, when he was n« ar his end, to a political diſpute. 
It ſo happened that (1518-19) a controverſy was agitated with great 
VeNeMcnce b-tween thole friends of long continiance, Addiſon and Stecle. 
It may be aſked, in the language of Homer, what power or what cauſe 
could ſet them at variance. The fubj. & of their diſpute was of great im- 
Portaneo,, The carl of Sunderland propoſed an act call-d The Peerage Bill; 
by which the number of Peers ſhould be fixcd, and tho king reſtrained from 
any new creation of nobilitv, unleſs When an old family ſhould be extina. 
To this the lords would naturally agree; and the king, who was yet little 
acquainted with his own prerogative, and, as is now well known, almoſt 
in. ifle rent to the poſſeſſions of the Crown, had been perſuaded to conſent. 
Tue only diffculty was found ame ng the commons, Who were not likely to 

"prove the perm: tual exeluſion of themſelves and their poſterity. The bill 
Wt core was eagerly oppoſed, : nd among others 8 Sir Robert mn. 
u hoſe fpc ech was publihed. 
25 "WIE lords micht think their dignity diminiſhed by improper advancements, 
and particula: In Sn the introduction. of twelve new peers at once, to produce 
a majority of Torics in the laſt reign; an ad of authority violent enough, 
yet ecrtainty legal, and by no mrans to be compared with that contempt of 
national right, with which fom: time alterwards, by the inſtigation of 
Mhigam, the commons, cheſen by the people for three years, choſe them- 
ſeircs for ſeven. But, what; ver miglit be the diſpoſition of the lords, the 
People had no with to increaſe their power. The tendency of the bill, as 
Seek obſerved 1 in a letter to the carl of Oxford, was to introduce an Ariſ- 
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tocracy ; for a majority in the houſe of lords, f. ſo kmited, would have been 
de ſpotick and irre ſiſtable. 

To prevent this ſubverſion of the ancient eſtabliſhment, Sicels, whoſe pen 
readily ſeconded his political paſſions, endeavoured to alarm the nation by a 
pamphlet called The P'ebeian; to this an anſwer was publiſhed by Addiſon, 
under the Title of The Old Whig, in which it is not diſcovered that Stecle 
was then knewn to be the advocate for the commons. Steele replied by a 
ſecond Plebeian; and, whether by ignorance or by courteſy, confined himſclf 
to his queſtion, without any perſonal notice of his opponent. Nothing 
hitherto was committed againſt the laws of friendſhip, or proprieties of de- 

ency; but controvertiſts cannot long retain their kindneſs for each other, 

The Od ie anſwered the Pleberan, and could not forbear ſome contempt 
of © little D:c&y, whoſe trade it was to write pamphlets.” Dicky however 
did not loſe his ſettled veneration for his friend; but contented himfeit with 
quoting ſome lines of Cato, which were at once detection and reproof. The 
bill was laid aſide during that ſeffion, and Addiſon died before the next, in 
which is commitment was | rejected by two > hundred ſixty-five to one hun- 
dred ſeventy- ſeven. | 

Every reader ſurely muſt regret that theſe two illuſtrious fr ends, after ſo 
many years pat in confidence and endcarment, in unity of intereſt, con- 
 formity of opinion, and fellowſh: p of ſtudy, ſhould f ally part in acrimo- 
nious oppoſition. Such 2 controverſy was, Beilum ploſquem civile, as 
I.ucan expreſſes it. Why could not faction find other advocates? But, 
among the vncertatntivs of the human tate, arc doomed to number * 
inita} bility of friendſnip. | | 

Of this diſpuit? T have little knou led gc but Gals the Ricrraphia Britan- 
rea. The 6. 4 Ii hig is not inferied in Addiſon's. works, nor is it mentioned 
by T Tickell in his 11 ; why it was omitted, the biographers doubtleſs give 
the true rcaſon; the fact was too recent, and thoſe who had been heated in 
5 the contention v Cre not yet coc|, | 
The neccihiy of complying with times, and of ſparing. perſons, is the 
great impedim.. at of biography. Hiſtory may be forms: 4 from permanent . 
racnuments a apd records; but Lives can oh he written from perſoval 
knw edge, which is growing every day fs, and in a ſhort time is Joſt 
for ever. What is known can ſeldom be immediately told; and when | it 
might be told, it is no longer known. The delicate features of the min 
the nice Cife iminations of char actor, and the minute peculiarities of con- 
duct, are ſoon obliterate 9; and it is jurcly better that caprice, cbſtinacy, 
frolics, and foiiv, however they might 4 light in the deſcription, ſnouldi bg 
blend forgot n, than that, by wanton merriment and unſcaſonable detter 
dan, à PRrg mould be given to a wivow, a daughter, a brother, of a 
t. ind. As the preczſs of theſe narratives is now brigying me among my 
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conte mporarĩes, I begin to feel myſelf * walking upon aſhes under which 
« the fire is not extinguiſhed,” and coming to the time of which it will 
be proper rather to ſay © nothing that is falſe, than all that is true.” 

The end of this uſeful life was now approaching. —Addifon had for ſome 
time been oppreſſed by ſhortneſs of breath, which was now aggravated by 
a dropſy; and, finding his danger preſſing, be prepared to die conformaily 
to his own precepts and profeſſions. 

During this lingering decay, he ſent, as Pope relates &, a meſſage by the 
earl of Warwick to Mr. Gay, deſiring to fee him. Gay, who had not 
viſited him for ſome time before, obeyed the ſummons, and found himſelf 
received with great kindneſs. The purpoſe for which the interview had 
been ſolicited was then diſcovered. Addiſon told him that he had injured 
him; but that, if he recovered, he would recompenſe him. What the in- 
jury was he did not explain; nor did Gay ever know; but ſuppoſed that ſome 
preferment deſigned for him had, by Addiſon's intervention, been with-held. 
Lord Warwick was a young man of very irregular life, and perhaps of 
looſe opinions. Addifon, for whom he did not want reſpect, had very dili- 
gently endeavoured to reclaim him; but his arguments and expoſtulations 
pad no effect. One experiment, however, remaincd to be tried: when he 
found his life near its end, he directed the young lord to be called; and 
when he deſired, with great tenderneſs, to hear his laſt injunctions, told 
bim, “ I have ſent for you that you may ſee how a Chriſtian can die.“ 

What effect this awful ſcene had on the earl, 1 know not; he likewiſe 
died himſolf in a ſhort time. | 1 

la Tickell $ excellent Elegy on his fr tend are theſe lines : : 


He taugbt us how is live; ad; oh! too ligh 
The Price ol hann. taught us how to die. 


; I which he alled- e, as he told Dr. Y oung, 


Havi ing Ziven GIFCELIE ns to vir. ＋ Ickcal far the pu! ation of his works, 


and dedi cated them on his dcath-bed to his f cad Mir Craggs, he died June 
17, 1719, at Holland: houſe, leaving no child but a daughter. | 

Of his virtue it is a ſufficient teſtimony, that the reſentment of party 
has tranſmitted no charge of anv crime. Ile 


Je was not ene of thoſe who. 
are praiſed only after death; far kis mit was fo --norally ack now ledged, that 


Saif | 
vitt, having obſcrved that his cleclien . without a conteſt, adds, that, 
ik he pr opoſed himfelf tor king, ke would rely have been refuſed, 


His vcal for his party did 5 e indneſs for tlie merit of 
his opponents: 


to this mo ving interview. 


when he v. a5 lecedtary In Treland, he refuſed to intermit bis 
dogeaintancc with Swif . 
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Of his habits, or external manners, nothing is ſo often mentioned as that 
timorous or ſullen taciturnity, which his fricnds called modeſty by too mild 
a name. Steele mentions with great tenderneſs “ that remarkable baſhful- 
« neſs, which is a cloak that hides and muffles merit ;” and tells us, that 
„his abilities were covercd only by modeſty, which doubles the beautivs 
& which are ſeen, and gives credit and eſtcem to all that are concealed,” 
Cheſterfield affirms, that © Addiſon was the meſt timorous and aukward 
« man that he ever ſaw.” And Addiſon, ſpeaking of his own deficience in 
converſation, uſed to ſav of himſelf, that, with reſpect to intellectual 
wealth, “he could draw bills for a thouſand PDE though he had not a 
* guinca in his pocket.” 5 

That he wanted current coin for ready payment, ad by that want was often 
obſtructed and. diſtroſſed; that he was often opprefled by an improper and 
ungraceful timidity; every tc ſtimony concurs to prove: but Cheſterhald's 
re pre ſe ntation is doubtle ſs hyperbolical. That man cannot be ſuppoſed very 
unc xpert in the arts of converſation and practice of life, who without for— 
tunc or alliance, by his uſefulneſs and dexterity, became feeretary of ſtate; 
and who died at forty-ſeven, after having not only ſtood long in the high-#t 
rank of wit and literature, but filled one of the moſt important offices of 
Rate. | | | | p 
A time in — ie | he 3 had reaſon to himens his obſtinacy of ſilence: 
5 « for he was,” favs Steele, “ above all men in that talent called humour, 
« and enjoyed it in ſuch perfection, that 1 have often reflected, after a 
„ night ſpent with him apart from all the world, that I had had the plza- 
« {ure of converſing with an intimate acquaintance of Terence and Catullus, 
« who had all their wit and nature, hci: zZhtened with humour more exqui- 
Ls fate and defightful than any other man cv; er poſſoi ſſed.“ This is the fond- 
_ net; of a friend; let us hear what is told us by a rival. Addiſon's converſa- 


„ tion , lays: Pope, © tad ſomthing in it more charming than i have - 


« Gund in at 1v other min. Pult this was only when familiar: be fore ſtran- 
c gers, or pe rlaps a hinge ſtranger, he preferved his dignity by a foff 
cc $it- CC. 15 0 | | | | 


Thi, mod Ny -W:15 my no means mente: ne wit h a Vor y hig opinion of 5 


© his on merit. Ho demamted to be the fioſt name in mod ern wit; and, with 


Ste 5 to 175 We Episelate „Dr. en, Whom Pope and Conzreve 


. yp * R A 1. : 1 "+ % RS . 5 1 * ; ; | 1 I MA : 4 3 
0 1. FACS deen FROM +, Were po reaſon:to « bt” that he fuit-read too 
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. 57 a a: 4 8 1 | * 3 » 0 ba 
3 ain Tron nyGPrevitime ef Pop s port at reputation; nor is it wilt: 
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* 1 7 ® k ” 1 
out ſtrong roaton Tipe cid, that by ſome düngenundus acts he endeavoured 
to obſtruct it: Pope was not 11. ed man whom he inficucu in ured, 
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Ilie own powers were ſuch as might have ſatisfied him with conſcious ex- 
ere nce. Of very cxtenſive Tearning he has indeed given no proofs. He 
- 


id ” 
2 
md 


f - to have had ſmall acquamtance with the ſciences, and to have read 
l: e except [Latin and French; but of the Latin pocts his Diabgues on Me- 
Ju Grow that be bad perufud the werks with great diligence and fkill, The 
Abundanct of his cn mind 955 Uni little indeed of adventitious ſentiments; 
his wit al wass cenld ſuggeff u hai the LENNON e He had r cad with 


1 * 14 : "$* ,* 
critiegtesesthe important volime of human lib, and knew the Heart of man 
rom tend. 0 1 of {traro--. 1 he.! +-face 6! ale G ation. 
: . | _ - | r * 1 5 | 5 : 
What 10 lie L* He could Ea! by cermmuicate. =” 118, A5 Steele, cc was 


. ' . . . ) . 3 "9 Se > ES 1 10 | 
” Fasten this: nner, ißat, when hi had taken his refolution, or made 
LETS 0 ; — ' 8 3 ET 3 | 
„ Ris plan for what he defignad to u Files Le work walk abeut a rocm, and 
«« Rte: it, it 1 Pe ert ruatre * has muell free dom and caſe AS any One could 


„ write it down, and attend to tha C . rene and grammar of what he dicta- 


Porno “, who can be leſs hip Acd of frronring his memory, declares that 


he Mete VOY ii ante, but was (}-4v7 and [Or us in corre Ting; that ma- 


8 X _ . " ; : 3 at 
nu of his Spedtators were written vVerr lait, and ſont imme sciately to the 


pee; and that it ſeemed to b for his advantage not to have tune for much 


6 tfo-.wo = alter,” of Vs Pope, 60 any thins to plenſe his friends, before 
» ſicatie. n; but u ul, 4 not retouch l. is pic ces wfierwarcs: and I believe not 


„ ch word in Cato, to which I made an oljeeuon, w as ſuffered to ſtand.” 


Tis laſt line of Cato is Pope's, having 5 been origina l wrt ten 
And, oh! *rwas this > that ende q Cato) $ life 5 


Pope micht have made more chioQion; to the fix concluding lines. In the 
q Vs ; *93 


ff couplet the worde © from hence“ are im? roper; and the ſecond line is 
ſaben ram id ns Virteil. Fr th- "Ed COUy het, the f1.ﬀft verſe, being 


: % . 


| . d in the ſccend, is therefore uſcleſs; and in the third Diſcard is made 


Te, 70 luce 8“ 1 . | | | N Ro | 

0 the cou of Addis famtar.dav +, h-fore his marriage, Pope has 

« e i 5 1 Sv ; SI : 1 N oy 7 WM „ ; 
Keen a; d bell. He had in te hauſe with him PDuchrell, and perhaps . 
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Putton had been a forvant in there e of Warwier“s Family, who, un- 


| ner 1115 Datronage A AgJifon; % * 2 ico}: % ule on he unh ide of Ruſſel- 
ſtreet, aout tro Coors trem Curciit garden. Here it was that the weits 
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of that time uſed to aſſemble. It is ſaid, when Addiſon had ſuffered any vez- 
ation from the counteſs, he withdrew the company from Button's houſe. 
From the cofice-houſe he went again to a tavern, where he often ſat late, 
and drank too much wine. In the bottle, diſcontent ſeeks for comfort, cow- 
ardice for courage, and baſhfulncſs tor confidence. It is not unlikely that 
Addiſon was firſt ſeduced to exceſs by the manumiſſion which he obtained 
from the ſervile timidity of his fobzr hours. He that fecls oppreſiion from 
the prefcn. f thoſe to whom he knows himfelf ſnperior, will defire to ſet 
looſe his powers of converſation ; and who, that ever aixed ſuccours from 
Bacohus, Was | able do prof himſelf from bei ng enſlavcd by Eis auxiliz- 
r . | 
| Among thoſe friends it was that Addiſ fon eifplaved the elegance of his col- 
oqquia! accompl;:ſhmunts, u hich may y cafily be. ſuppoſed ſuch as Pope repre- 
{.ats the m. The remark of Minden! 1, who, when he had paſſed an even- 
mr in lis company, de Clare that he was pl par ſon in a tye- zeig, can detract 
ral from his character; he was al: ways reſerved to ſtrangers, and Was not 
ineitod to uncommon freedom by a claragtur like that of Nlandeville. 
From aus minute know ge of his familiar manners, the intervention of 
ſixty vears has now de barred us. Stcele once promiſed Congrieve and the 
- publick 3 complete deſcription of his charager; but the promiſes of authors 
are like the vews of lovers. Stvele thought no more on his deſign, or 
| therghe on it with anxiety dat ot laſt. usted bim, 21. 4 left his 5 friend in the 
hands of Tickell. 5 „ 
One flight lin camient t of his character "EPR has breſerr <4 It was his 
| practice, when he found ang man invineibly wrong, to flo 2tter his opinions 
by aequiclen nee, and fink him yet deeper in abſurdity. This artifice of miſ- 
chief was acimired by Stella; and Slit ſeams to approve her admiration. 
His works wil "yr; „one information, It a Prars from nis various pice- 
teres of the Wld, that, with all his baſhfulneſ, he had converſed with 
many ciftac cates ef men, had. firvs vad their wars with very diligent ob- 
b. yation, and make with gent acuteneſs the elects of diferent modes or 
fe! He was a man ip. whoſe pref hee nothing rer r hb nfille was out of dan- 


RR” NODE 1 jo C . * 5 
ger; 6 en I ite than en -F s W re 4 O. ridicu! lous, and not unwil- 


lng tc cn . Te i, 1415 Sweie, © in lis er * many ob- 
* [oucitrokes up n teme of ihe witti 1 me n of the age.“ His delight 


was more id ens erg iat Tan eic htatton; | and ne detects follies rather : 

han tines. | | | | | 

Iny tidgemem be made, from hi; hooks, of his moral charactur, 

nothing will in Tein but „t and cactifunce. Knowledge of mank ind 
| ; 4 | 5 
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Jive, are very different. Many who praiſe virtue, do no more than praiſe 
. Yet it is reafonabie to believe that Addifen's profeſſions and practice 
were at no great variance, fine, ami:lſt that ft5rm of faction in which 
moft of his life was paiked, though his ſtation made him conſpicuous, and 
his activity made him formidable, the character given him by his frien-!s was 
never contradicted by his enemies: of thoſe with whom intercſt or oPINON 
united kim, he had not oniy the eſtecm, but the kinenefs ; and of others, 
whom the violence of oppoſition drove againſt him, eq he might loſe _ 
the love, he retained the reverence. 

It is juſtly obſerved by Tickell, that he employed wit on the fide of vi irtue 
andercligion. He not only made the proper uſe of wit himfelf, hut taught 
it to others; and from his time it has been generally ſubſervient to the cauſe 
of reaſon and of truth. He has diſſipated the prejudice that had long con- 

nected gaicty with vice, and eaſineſs of manners with laxitv of principles. 

He has reſtored virtue to its dignity, and taught imnvecnce not to be aſhamed. 
This is an elevation of literary character, “ above all Greck, above all Ro- 
man fame.” No greater feheity can genius attam than that of having 
purified nelle Aua pleaſure, ſc parated mir th from indeceney, and wit from 
licentiouſneſs; of having taught a ſuco hon of writers to bring ch gance and 
gaiety to the aid of goodneſs; ind, if I may uſe expreſhons yet more aw ful, 
of having „ tarned many to rig: gincoufucls,” | „ 5 


ADDIs ON, Ir < his Bb. and ſor fome tin aſterwa: ds, was conſidered hy 
the greater part of readers as ſupremely <excclling both in poetry and eriti- 
_ Part of his reputation may be probab ty aſcribed to the advancement 

f his fortune; when, as Swift obſcryves, he hicame a ſtateſman, and ſaw 
poets waiting at his levee, it was ne wonder that brave was accumulated 
non him. Much likewiſe may he more honbnrably aſcribed to his perſon: il 
charater: he who, if he had claimed it, migiit have obtained the diadem, 
was not lixcly to be denies the lang. | Gs bs 
But time quichlo puts an end to artiftgia! and geile entah f. fame ; - and Agdir on 
is to paſs through futurity protected on! | His genins. Every name which 
indefs or intereſt once raif>d ton high 8 e leſt the next age fa; ould, 
wy the vengeance of eriticiſm, ſink it in the ſame 1 prope tien. A grcat l | 
ter has lately ftled him © an indifferent y port, wala wor, : ecitick,” - 

H:is poetry is fi: ſt to be conſidered ; of „ vick it muſt he con! bd that it 
has not oſten those felicities of d ction which give luſtre to fentiments, or that 
Virour of ſentiment that animatcs dictien: t here is little of ardour, V. e- 
3 Or trank port; there 15 very rare Iv t the aw: I 5 of Kran: 1* Un, L nod 
very gſten the ſplendour of cleganes. He thinks juilly 3 but ha thinks e 

This 1s his general character; to which, Coabeletb, many ſingle paſlages will 
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Yet, if he ſeldom reaches ſupreme excellence, he 
nefs, and is ſtill more rarely en wanted 
powers enough to be negligent, 
nels and equability, daliherate 155 cautious, 
lights, but ſclJom with any thin: 

Gf this kind ſeom to be his Pe ems to Drveon, 
King. His ode on St. Cecilia has been mites d be Pops, and has for: thin; 
in it of Dryden's vigour. Of his Accent of the Englith Ports, he 
ſpeak as a poor thing *;” but it 


rarely ſinks into dll 


41 


in abſurdite. II. did not truſt h.; 


* "ai 1 
z & =Y EP 0 
Lhd GRen ds. 


to Sommers, and to tho 


is net wore than luis uſual train. H. 
has ſaid, not very jud iciouſly, in his chatter of Waller, 
| Tay verſe could ſhew er'n Cromxell's innocence, 

And compliment the ſtorms that bore him hence. 
O! had thy Muſe not come an age too oon, 
Bur feen great Natau co the brich throne, 


Tiow had his 0 Slitter'd in thy pag:— 


What is this but to ſay, that he who could compliment Cromw M b. 
becn the proper poct for king wan Auction, however, never peinte d 
the piece 8 1 
The Lette from Italy Ras been always P aiſed, but ee e 
praiſed be ond ts merit. It 


is mord correct, with [eſs appearance of HRbous, 
and more clegant, 


with If ambition of orrar, jent, than ans other of his 
Penn. There is, however, one broken 


arhor, ol which notice may 
properly Le taken: 


| Fir'd with tigt name 
Tb ie in my ſtrungling Mule with pala, 
Ti nat longs to launch into a uobler 


rain. 

10 by: Ute a geld 15 is no very 5 0 a; uit . att ti be by; W419 
_bewſe he langes 65 Janne; an ac wich Mas novi . Ki dere By u br 
and whither will ſhe ,, imo a nib or flrain. She im: fit Fo | 
in the ſccor d a boat; and the care of. thc port; is to keep: Tits %%% or his t 
16m fgtgin © 5 | : 5 | 
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Thc next comneofition is the 11oefamod Campaign, Which D., Warten has 


: termed as Caicite in Rhum2 with 3; orffan not on The he tho Ge- 
notre of bis cbiticifm. Pefire ne ie fo ferere is a ted, It us en- 
ect that War is a freun nf, ot Pente, and they cnmiice: who. has 
(l- ie he d ie with mor inn foo. Af n 724 
tir powers en n h wen of vii HR r ek 1 
Pein ny 93.15 tb n Enn Eiben. 
in ; his nee die nüt berro weit ticnly from backs. The ſüberioiity 
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There tis in moſt of his compoſition a cen 
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hat dellherate intrepidity, a calm command of his paſſions, and the power of 
conſulting his own mind in the midit of danger. The rejection and con- 
* nine of tiction is rational and manly. 

NT 
It mat be obſerved that the laſt line is imitated by Pope : : 


lache rough's exploit: appear divinely bright— 
Roiyd of thenifelves their genuine Charms they boaſt, 
And thole, that paint them trueſt, praiſe them mast. 


This Pope had in ts thoughts; but, not knowing how to uſt. what was not 
his own, lie ſpoiled che thought when he had borrowed tt 

The xwoll-ſung woes ſhall ſogthe my yon 

He be! can paint then who fall fer: tem moſt, 


Martial exploits may be paiated 5 periiaps wes may 15 fainl ei: but tuen are 


7 2A 
= ; RS 3 nee ip. I + . 1 2 5 3 hap » * + 
fuel not painted by being we.il-funs or not caſy to paint in ſong, oc 18 


uu in colours. c | 

| P 2 3 r 5 > 4 | | 
NU puſſage in the Campaien lis been more oien mcntionct than ths 
ſi mile of the Angel, which is ſaid in the Ta 


th. i 10 52 he Ohe C31 T2 7 ꝛoblei : 
. 7 N : . . SIE 9 _- 1 205 | i Np : 5 
„thoughts 5 nat Cr entered lizto. the a ks MN, and i thecetore 
worthy oi attentive confidorition, 1 et it ke un enquired hether it be a 


: fun. A poctical fr _ is the di! covery ct wk kencſs between two alias, 
in their gene ral nature diſſimilar, or Gr canfes terminatir 8 by diſterent ope- 
rations in ſomg re eber of effect. But the mention of another like 


conſequenc > rom a tic cauſe, or of a like Prior manc c2 by a like agency, 


is not a ſimile, but an exempt}: ECallon, It is not aſinicto ſay that the 


Thames waters fi- ls, 2s the Po waters field; or that as Lela vomits 
| . - 8 . 7 2 0 : | = ky 4 A . Fo A - ER 4 
flames in teciand, fo Fina vomits flames in Sicily. Wien 101g. ſays ad 
Pindar, that ſie pours s vigle ends ant abt y of, verſe, as a river , IN wut! 1 


rain ruſnas from the mœuntain; er of hirnſelr, that his genius Wanders in queit 
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here is no ſimile, but a mere exemplification. A ſimile may be compare 1 
to lines converging at a point, and is more excellent as the lines approach 
f-om greater * an exemplification may be conſidered as two parallel 
lines, which run on together without approximation, never far ſeparated, 
and never joined. | 

Marlborough is fo like the angel in the poem, | that the action of both i, 
almoſt the ſame, and performed by both in the ſame manner. Marlhoroug}, 


ee teaches the batile to rage 3” the angel © directs the ſtorm ;” Marlborough 
is unmoved in peaceful thought ;”* the angel is calm and ſerene ;” Marlho. 


2 85 rough ſtands - unmoved amidſt the ſhock of hoſts ;” the angel rides © calm in the 


whirlwind.” The lines on Marlborough are Juſt and noble ; ; but the ſimile 


gives almoſt the ſame images a ſecond time. 

But perhaps this thought, though hardly a ſimile, was remote from vulgar 
conceptions, and required great labour of reſearch, or dexterity of applica- 
tion. Of this, Dr. Madden, a name which Ireland ought to honour, once 
gave me his opinion.“ If J had ſet,” ſaid he, & ten ſchool- -boys to write 
on the battle of Blenheim, and eight had rough me the Angel, 1 
not have been ſurpriſed.” | 
The opera of Roſamond, though it 15 ſeldom itte is one of the 

girſt of Addiſon's compoſitions. The ſubject is well choſen, the fiction i; 
pleaſing, and the praiſe of Marlhorongh, for which the ſcene gives an op- 
| portunity, is, what per ha ps every human excellence muſt be, ine product of 


r90d-luck improved by genius. The thonghts are ſometimes. great, and 


| ſometimes _— the verſiſic ation is eaſy and gay. There is doubtleG 
ſome advantage in the ſhorticis of the lines, which there 15 little 
temptation to * with. expletive. epithets. The dialogue ſeems com- 
monly better than the ſongs. The two comic characters of Sir Trufty and 
Gridcline, though of no great value, are vet ſuch as the poet intended. Sir 
Truſty's account of the death of Roſamond ie, TI think, too groſtty abſurd. - 
| The e whele drama is airv and ckgant; engaging in its proceſs, and picazing = 
in its concluſien. If Addiſon had cultivated the lighter parts: or bo oetry, he 
woul probably have excelled. 
be tragedy of coſe which, contrary. to the A 0 at in ſelectinz 
ile works of other poets, has by the weight of its chacaftor forced its was 
into the late collection, 15 unqueſtiona“ ly the aobleſt oe union of Addiſcr's 
genius. Of a work fo much read, it is difficult to ae any thing new. 
About th: ns on Which the publick things jon x, it commonly Attn: to thin 
right; and of Cato it has been not unzutly dcrermined, that it is rather 1 
poem in dialogue than a drama, rather a ſucgeſon of juſt ſentiments in 
gant longvage, nn a repreſentaticn of natural affections, or of any tate 
PC chabie or Pubic in human life. Nothing here & excitcs Or afſuaz's 8 
. | | c motion: 


* tra. 
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65 emotion” hag is % no magical power of raiſing phantaſtick terror or wild 
« anxiety.” The events arc ex».&ted without ſolicitude, and are remem- 
bered without joy or ſorrow, Of the agents we have no care: we conſider 
not what they are doing, or what they are ſuT-ring; we wiſh only to know 
what they have to ſay. Cato is a being above our ſolicitude; a man of 
whom the gods take care, and whom we Have to their care with heedlefs 
confidence, To the reſt, neither gods nor men can have much attention; for 
there is not one amongſt them that ſtrongly attracts cither affection or eſteem. 
But they are made the vehicles of ſuch ſentiments and fuch expreſſion, that 
there is ſcarcely a ſcene in the wy which the reader does not w ich to im- 

preſs upon his memory. _ x 

When Cato was ſhewn to Pope *, he adviſed the author to print it, with- 

out any theatrical exhibition; heating that it would be read more favour- 
| ably than heard. Addiſon declared himſelf of the ſame opinion; but urged 
the importunity of his friends for its appearance on the ſtage. The emula- 
tion of parties made it ſucceſsful beyond expectation, and its ſucceſs has 
introduced or confirmed among us the uſe of dialogue too declamator Ys ot 
unaffecking elegance, and chill philoſophy. 

The univerſality of applauſe, however it might qucll the 3 of com- 
mon mortals, had no other effect than to harden Dennis in fixed diſlike; but 
his dillike was not merely capricious. He found and ſhewed many faults; 

he ſhewed them indeed with anger, but he found them with acuteneſs, | 

ſuch as vught to reſcue his criticiſm from oblivion ; though, at laſt, it will 5 
have no other lif> than it derives from the work. which it endeavours 0 

opprets. | | | | 

Why he pays no regard to the opinion of the audience, he gives his rea- 
ſen, by cracking, that 2 | 

e A Jef-ronge is to be paid to a general applauſe, when it anpear s that 
that applauſe is natural and fpertanoons; but tha“ bt le reward is to be 
1 bad t ., it, when it is aft ed and artificial. Of all the traces which in 
„his men ory have bad vail 1 viobhent runs, not one has been excellent, 
6 f. w. Rare U en tele cable, 180 1 have be en feandatur 18. 3 nen 1 NOCt writes 
rede; v0 knows. he has j! 1081 Alt, and no tocls he has genus, 
* that pant picſumes upon Eis own merit, and fooins to make a cabal. 
„That people came coctly ta the repreſentoricn of ſuch a tragedy, withcut 
Han violent cxpettetion, or delvfive imagination, or invincible #6 nf 
„ ſien; that ſueh an audicnce is liable to receive the impreſnons which th 
Mp * em ſhall nat urally make on the eB an to judge by their own 3 
ind their own judge mmcuts, and tha reaſon aud judgement are calm and 
lerene, not formed by rature to . and to controul and 
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and prepoſſeſſion, are clamoreus and tumultuous things, and ſo much 
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raiſc nv n's pPatons by a plot wi at doots, fince he C Pairs Gi in- 
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ford it over the imaginations of others, But that when an ant; 


writes a tragedy, who knov:s he has neither genius nor judgement, he %s 


recourſe to the making a party, and he endeavours to Mako up in in— 
duſtry what is wanting in talent, and to ſupply by poctival craft the 


abſence of poet:ical art: that ſuch an au chor is hombly cod "ntod + 
it by that which he beir : on the ſtage. That party, and paſſion, 


the more clemorous and tumehtudus by how much the more «<crronzeus: 
that they demincer and tyrannize over the imaginations of perſun; 
who want judgement, and ſometimes too of theſe who have it; and, 
ke oa fieree and OULU ZCOUS _— bear down all oppoſition bets 


le then contemus the neg * of poctical juſtice 3 which is atwavs one vi 


1. 1. 51 * ae 1 A 3 W's 0 
is 1QVOU th * pes. 


rne wiede e 5 ok r, ard the guiltleſs ſufcr. But that is per- 


«Tie.ccrtoinly the duty of every t-azick- port, by the exact diſtributien 


ot poctical juſtice, to TATE tie Dieine Difp« nation, and to inculcate 


particular Providence. Tis true, indeed, upon the ſtage of the world, 


— 


» + 
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mitted by the 20VernOF G 1 * 011. is 10 fr. 5 from the attribute of J 


ſpite heli, that there is a compenſation in futurity, to prove the im- 


— 


mortnlity of the human fou, an the certainty of fut ug reward and pu- 
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Dennis objects to the characters, that they are not natural, or reaſona- 
le; but as heroes and heroines are not beings that are ſeen every day, it is 
kard to find upon what principles their conduct ſhall be tried, It is, however, 
not uſeleſs to conſider what he fays of the manner in which Cato receives the 
accuunt of tis fon” s death. 
« Not is the grief of Cato, in the four th act, one jot more in nature than 
e that of his ſon and Leia in the third. Cato receives the news of his 
4 {on's death not only with dry cycs, but with a ſort of ſatisfaction; and 
in the fame Page eds tears for the calamity of his country, and does 
« the fam- thing in the next page upon the bare apprehenſion of the danger 
e Now, ſince the love of one's country is the love of one's 
« countrymen, al have ſhown upon another occaſion, [ deſir2 to aſk theſe 
« quettions : Of all eur countrymen, which do we love moſt, thoſe whom 
* we know, or thoſe whom we know not? And of mo whom we know, 
Which do we che riſk moſt, our friends or our en mi, 5s? And of our friends, 
« which are the deareſt to us, thoſe who are related to us, or thoſe who 
6 are not? And of all our relations, for w kick have we mold tenderneſs, 
for thoſe who are near to us, or for thoſe who are remote? And of our 
_« near rclations, which are the n-areſt, and conſequently the deareſt to us, 
% Gur off pring or others? Our offspring, moſt certainly; as nature, or in 
other words providence, has wiſely contrived for the preſervation of man- 
« ind. Now, does it not follow, from what has been ſaid, that for a man 
to receive the news of t:is ſon's death with dry eyes, and to weep at the : 
ſame time for the calamities of bis country, is a wretched affe ation, and 
a miſe:able inconſiſtency ? Is not that, in plain Fngliſh, to receive with 
« dry ceves the news of the deaths of thoſe for whoſe ſake our country is a 
name ſo dear to us, and at the ſame time to ſhe d rears for theſe for whoſe 
ſakes our country is not a name ſo dear to us ! py 
hut this formidable affailant is I-fs re ſiſtablo w nen he attacks the probabi- 
lity of the aQton, and the reaſonabl-nefs of the plan. Every critical reader 
muſt remark, that Addiſon has, with a ſcrupuloſity almoſt unexampled on 
the Fngl:th ſtage, confined himſelf in time to 2 üingle day, and in place to 
rigorous unity. The ſcene never change and the whole action of the play 8 
| paſſes 1 in the great hall of Cato's houſe at 18 Much there fore is done i in 
the hail, for which any ot! 1er place had been more fit; and this 1 impropriety 
affords Dennis many hints of merriment, and opportunities of triumph. The 
paſſage is long; but as ſuch diſquifitions are not common, and the objections 5 
are Kilfully formed and vigorouſly urged, thoſe who delight in r ny. 
troverſy will not think it tedious. TOs ; 
* Upon the departure of Portius, Sempronius makes but one ſo' oquy, 
„ and immediately in comes 1 ab and then the two politicians are at 
Vor. I. | 85 R c it 


ac 
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© it immediately. They lay their heads together, with their ſnuff. boxes in 
* their hands, as Mr. Baves has it, and frags it away. But, in the midf 
« of that wile ſeene, S pax ſeems to ges a fea.onable caution to Sem- 
6 promus: | 8 | „ 


- 66 27. . But 1 it true, 1 that vour ſenate 
„ jo Call'd te 85 er? Gods! dudu mult be cautions 5 
„Cato nas ju ren 1 CVS. 


= 170 nere is a great de al o! F Sutton m u W inet Beck in mecting in a governor- 5 
« own halt to carry on thi plat a: ainnit lien. "Hatever GP: nion they have 
e f his eves, I ſuppoſe they hach none of ks | Ears, or they would never 
66 have talk. (| at this foul. th rate ſo near: 


„Gods! thou mult be cautious. 


« Oh! yes, very cautions: for if Cato ſhould overhear you, an] tuen von 
4 off for pre, Ceſar would never wake you; no, Cælac would neve 
& take you. po, Poet 
hen Cato, AR MN. tne he, ſenatars out of the hall, upon pretence 
c of acquainting Juba with the goty of their de dates, NE appears to * to 
40 do a thing which is neither icaſonah! 8 nor civil. Juba might certainly 
« have beiter been mu. WC CTU _ wirh the reſult of that debate i 10 fome 
6c private apartment of tlie pa la. But the poet w as driven upon this ah 
& ſurdity to mat; 3 Y for ant i Erz mn that is, to give Juba an opportu- | 
TI demand Marcia of her Ather. But the. quarrel and rage of Juba 
e and SuBhax,- in the ſam2 At, the insectives of Syphax a:cainf the 
ec Ro mans uni Cuts; the advice, that he gives Juba, in her father” $ hall, - 
& to hoar away \arcia by foren; and his ery, and clamorous rage upon 
«his refuſt!, and at a time Wit 0 e Wa S acer out of ſicht, and perhaps 
ec not ont of he raring, at RI fc." his -12-0s or domeſticks muſt n:cef- 
« fqcily be ſuppoſud to be e es nz; is e that is ſo far from 
« hein probable, tha: 92 hardF- nougthhc, e 
& Commronias, in the foond , oc m bach ances more in the ſame 
6 Marnier to tlie Lover rnor's hall, to en 77 on the conſyiraey with Sypha 
& pyaintt the eds h's entunty: „ end his f1mily ; which | 14 ſo ſtupi d, thut 
0 a „ Wi am af tu 40 ow XTac's, and the T. ague's; even 
4 fetflacg Comer - kim; lt * ey 1 nen Have e cons to Juſtice-hall, to nave. 
48 Fred iſt the government. II officers 2 at Portſmonth ſhould |! ; 
-66 25 leads together, in order to the carrying off * J — G s niece - 


EM : . 1 
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„ he prion meat by the initial. . G. is Sir John Gilſon, Lieutenant Governor of Portſinouth 
% hear 1710, and afterwards, Hr was mach beloved ia the army, and by the common ſoldiers 
called JI uny Gilſen. II. | 
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« daughter, would they meet in I— G—; hall, to carry on that conſpiracy ? 
« There would be no nec<hity for their mocting there, at feaſt til! they can? 
& to the execution of their plot, bucauſe there would be other places to mect 
«in. There would be no probability that the mould met there, becauſe 
« there would be places more private and more commodious. Now there 
« ought to be nothing in a tragical action but what 15 neceſrary or pro- 
— bable. | | | 

But treaſon is not the only thing that is carried on in this hall: that, 
“and love, and philoſop! ww, take their turns in it, without any manner of 
&« necsſſity or probability occatiuned. by the action, as duly and as regularly, 
4 without interrupting one another, as if there were a triple league between 
« them, and a mutual agreement that cuch ſhould give place ti to and make 
„way for the other, in a duc and orderly ſuces Gon. 

« We now come to the third Act. S-mpronins, in this Act, comes into 
« the governor's hall, with the leaders of the mutiny: but as ſoon as Cato 
is gone, Sempronius, who but uit before had afted like an unparallePd 
&« knave, diſcovers himſclt like an cgregious fool, to be an accomplice in 
* the conſpiracy. ES, 


& Somp. Know, villains, when ſuct; paltry flas es s prefume 
To mix in treaſon, if the i Fucceeds, 
M8 "They're thrown neglected by; but, if it tails, 
4 They're ture to die like dogs, as vou ſhali do. 
_« Here, take theſe factious monſters, drag them fort! 


To ſudden death 


4 Tis true, indeed, the ſecond Jeader. ſays, there anc none there but friends; 
„ but is that poiſihle at foch a juncture 7 Can a parc] of rozuzs attempt 
cc | . a | 1 3 * * G n 77 5 : = 3 . N 9 N . 

to aſſaſſinate the governor of a town of war, in his own houſe, in mid- 
„ dav, and, aſter they are diſcoverce and uk atcd, can ther: be none acar 
« them but friends? Is it not plain from thefe words of Semproniusg 


* Here, rake theſe factious monſters, dray th em forth 
« 'To fudden death— 


© and, from the entrance of the guards upon the word of command. that 
„ thoſe guards were within Ear - -ſhor? Behold Sempronius then pulp ably. 
* diſcovercd. How comes it to aſc, then, that, ad of being 
* up with the reſt, he remains ſecure in the goviraors hall, : 18 
* carries on his conſ piracy againſt the gover nuit, che thicd tune in tue 

1 e 
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„ ſame day, with his old comrade Syphax, who enters at the fame time 
* that the guards are carrying away the lenders, big with the news of the 
« defeat of Sempronius ; though where he had his intelligence ſo ſoon is 


difficult to imagine: ? And now the reader may expect a very extraordinary 


* ſcene: there is not abundance of fpirit indeed, nor 4 great deal of paſſion, 
but there 1 is wildom more than enough to ſ upply all defects. 


10 9974. Our firſt deſign, my friend, has prov'd abortive; 
Still there remains an after-game to play: _ 
My troops are mounted, their Numidian leeds 
_ «* Snuff up the winds, and long to ſcour the deſart; 
Let but Sempronius lead us in our flight, 
We'll force the gate, where Marcus keeps his guard, 
And hew down all that would oppoſe our palſage; 
A day will bring us into Cæſar's camp. 
00 Semp.. _ Confuſion! I have fail'd of half my purpoſe 
Marcia, the charming M 5 left behind. 


„Well! but end he tells us the half purpoſe he has failed of, he does 
not tell us the half that he has carried. But what docs he mean by 


* Marcia, the charming Marcia's left behind? 


He is now in her ow» houſe; and we have neither ſeen her nor heard of 


her any where elſe * n rde play began. But now let us hear oy * 


4 What liedes i but that you find ke out, 
& And ry her away by manly force! 4 


oe « Put what does old Svphax mean by finding her out ? > They talk as ik the 


4 were as hard to be found as a bare in a froſt nn. 
& Seng. But how t to gain \admiſion! | 
* Oh! ſhe i is found out then, it ſeems. 


| 6 But han to gain nikon for acceſs 
Js giv 'n to none, but e and her brothers. 


Lo But, rzNerv apart, why ac22ſs to Juba? Fax he was owned and received 


4 as a lover n-1ther by the father nor by the daughter. Well! but let that 


& pass. S, phax pute Sempronius out of pain immediat. ly; an, being a 


« Numidian, abonn ling in wiles, ſupplies him with a ſtrutagem tor admd- : 


« ſion, that, I believ- , is a non- barcille: — 


« Fy *. Thou ſhalt have Juba's dre i and jus 5 guards; 
& The door> will open, when Numidia's prince 
*« Seems to appear before them. 


& Sempronius 
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* Sempronius is, it ſeems, to paſs for Juba in full day at Cato's houſe, 


cc 


where they were both ſo very well known, by having Juba's dreſs and his 


« guards; as if one of the marſhals of France could paſs for the duke of 


Ce 


cc 


66 


Bavaria, at noon-day at Verſailles, by having his dreſs and liveries. 
But how does Syphax pretend to help Sempronius to young Juba's dreſs ? 
Does he ſerve him in a double capacity, as general and maſter of his 


* wardrobe ? But why Juba's guards? For the devil of any guards has Juba | 


cc 


cc 


„ that Syphax gave to Sempronius was, 


ce 


= 
5 
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appeared with yet. Well! though this is a mighty politick invention, 
yet, methinks, they might have done without it: tor ſince the advice 


” To hurry her away by manly force, 


in my opinion, the ſhorteſ: and likelieft wa 7 of coming at the lady u was by 
demoliſhing, inſtead of putting on an impertinent diſguiſe to circumvent 
two or three ſlaves. But Sempronius, it ſeems, is of anotner opinion. 5 
He extols to the ſkies the invention of old Sy phax : ; 


70 Se mpr. Heavens ! T hat a thought was there! 


66 vw: H appeal | to "the 3 if I ; Foe not een 45 good as my word. | 


Did I not tell him, that I would lay beforc him a very wiſe lene ©. 
* But now let us lay before the reader that part of the ſvenery of the 


Fourth Act, which may ſhew the abſurdities which the author has run 
into, through the indiſcreet obſervance of the Unity of Place. I do not 
remember that Ariſtotle has ſaid any thing expreſsi'v concerning the Unity | 
of Place. Tis true, implicitly he has ſaid enough in the rules which he 
has laid down for the Chorus. For, by making the Chorus an eſſential 
part of Tragedy, and by bringing it on the ſtage immediately after the 
opening of the ſcene, and retaining it there till the very cataſtrophe, he 
has fo determined and fixed the place of action, that it was impoſſible for 
an author on the Grecian ſtage to break through that unity. I am of opi- 


nion, that if a modern tragick poet can e the unity of place, with- 


out deſtroying the probability of the incidents, 'tis always beſt for him to 
do it; becauſe, by the preſervation of that unity as we have taken notice 
ee he adds grace, and cleanneſs, and comelineſs, to the repreſentati- 


But fince there are no expreſs rules about it, and we are under no 


ae to keep it, ſince we have no Chorus as the Grecian poet had; 
if it cannot be preſerved, without rendering the greater part of the inci- 


dents unreaſonable and ablurd, and perhaps ſometimes monſtrous, tis 
certainty better to break it. 


— Now 
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© Now comes bully Sempronius, comically accoutred and equipped with 
his Numidian dreſs and his Numidian guards. Let the reader attend to 
him with all his ears; for the words of the wife are precious : 


* Sempr. The deer is lodg'd, I've track'd her to her covert. 


* Now I would fain know why this deer is ſaid to be lodged, ſince we 


cc 


E 


bave not heard one word, ſince the play began, of her being at all out of 
harbour: and if we conſider the diſcourſe with which ſhe and Lucia 
begin the Act, we have reaſon to believe that they had hardly been talkæ- 
ing of ſuch matters in the ſtreet. However, to pleaſure Sempronius, let 
us ſuppoſe, for once, that the deer is s lodged: 


The deer is lodg'd, Pe track'd her to her covert. 


* le ke had ſeen heri in the open held, what ad. had he to track her, 8 
* when he had ſo many Numidian dogs at his heels, which, with one halloo, 
he might have ſet upon her haunches ? If he did not ſee her in the open 
field, how could he poſſibly track her? If he had ſeen her in the ſtreet, 
why did he not ſet upon her in the ſtreet, fince through the ſtreet ſhe mult 


be carried at laſt? Now here, inſtead of having his thoughts upon his 


buſineſs, and upon the preſent danger; initead of mediating and contrir- : 
ing how he fhail paſs with his miſtreſs through tue ſouthern gate, where 

* her brother Marcus is upon the guard, and where he would certainly prove 
M an impediment to hirn, which is the Roman word Tor the baggage; inſtead 
of doing this, Serapronius is entertaining himlelf with whimfies : 


Sempr., How will the young Numidian rave, to ſee 
H.z milrefs loſt! If aught could glad my ſoul, 
Beyond th' enjoyment of fo bright a Prize, 

Ta uld be to torture that yourg gay Barbarian. 
Biit hark! what noiſe ? Death to my hopes, 'tis he, 
lis Juba's ſelf! There is but one way left! 

He mußt he murder'd, and a pailage cut 

* Torough theſe his ons. 5 


= Pray, whats are * thoſe His guards?“ 4 1 3 at e that Tube 


guards had been Sempronins $ lolo, and had ! hen dangling after his heels. 
+ But now let us ſum up all theſe abſurdities together. Sempronius gocs 
at noon-day, in Juba's cloaths, and with Juha's guards, 10 Cato's pa- 


lac, in order to paſs for Joby. in a Le where they were both ſo very 
Well kncwn: he meets Juba hers and refolves to murder him with his 


cen guards. Upon the guards appearing a lictls bafhiul, he thrcateus 


tr. m: 


66 Uta 
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cc Hah! Daſtards, do you tremble 
«« Or act like men, or by yon azure heav'n ! 


© But the guards ſtill remaining reſtive, Sempronins himſclf attacts 


Juba, while each of the guards 1s repreſenting Mr. Spe ctator's ſign of the 


Gaper, awed, it ſeems... and terrified by Sempronius's ch Juba 
kills Sempronius, and takes his own army priſoners, and carries them in 


— away to Cato. Now I would fain know, if any part of Nie. 


Bavcs's tragedy is ſo full of abſurdity as this? 


Upon hearing the claſh of ſwords, Lucia and Marcia come in. The 


* man: 


5 And immediate y her old him. returns own her : 


6 


(68 


. 


| IV "WEE that there can | be no cutting of. th. oats, has Ut muſt be for 1 . 


queſtion i is, why no men come in upon hearing the noiſe of ſwords in the 


governor's hall! Where was the governor himſelf? Where were his guarcs? 
Where were his ſervants* Such an attempt as this, fo near the perſon t 


a governor of a place of war, was enough to alarm the whole garriſon: 


and yet, for almoſt half an hour after Sempronius was killed, we find 
none of thoſe appear, who were the likclicft in the world to be alarmed ; 


and the noiſe of ſwords is made to draw only two poor women thither, 


who were moſt certain to run away from it. Upon Lucia and Marcia's 


coming in, Lucia appears in all the ſymptoms of an n hyſterical gentl-vo- 


06 . Sow was the claſh of fwords ! my bil heart 
_ * Is ſo caſt down, and ſunk amidſt its ſorrows, 
= throbs with fear, and akes at every ſound! 


5 0 Meni mould thy . for my ke 
"i 1 die away with horror at the thought. | 


BE. 


If this is tragical, I would fain know what is comical. Well! upon this 
they ſpy the body of Sempron us; an] Marcia, deluded by the — 


it ſeems, takes him for Juba; ; for, ſays ſhe, 


a * The face is mull up wichin the german nt. 5 


g Mow how a man could "IO and fall with his face muffled up in his 


garment, is, I think, a little hard to conce oive ! Befides, Juba, before he 


| killed him, knew him to be Sempronius. It was not by his garment that | 


he knew this; it was by his face then: his face therefore was not muſſled. 
Upon ſeeing this man with his muffled face, Marcia falls a-raving; and, 
owning her paſſion for the ſuppoſed defunct, begins to make his funeral 

oration, Upon which Juba enters liſtening, I ſuppoſe on tip-tioe : for 
[ canaot W e how any one can enter litening in ü other poſturo. 


© [would 
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« J would fain know how it came to paſs, that during all this time he had 
* ſent nobody, no not ſo much as a candle-ſnuffer, to take away the dead 
* body of Sempronius. Well! but let us regard him liſtening. Having 


66 
cc 


cc 


cc 


left his apprehenſion behind him, he, at firſt, applies what Marcia ſays to 


Sempronius. But finding at laſt, with much ado, that he himſeif is the 
- = 


happy man, he quits his eve-dropping, and diſcovers himſelf juſt time 
enough to prevent his being cuckolded by a dead man, of whom the 


moment before he had appeared fo jealous; and greedily intercepts the 1 
bliſs, which was fondly deſigned for one who could not be the better for 
it. But here I muſt aſk a queſtion : how comes Juba to liſten here, who 


had not liſtened before throughout the play? Or, how comes he to be the , 
only perſon of this tragedy who liſtens, when love and treaſon were fo of- 


ten talked in ſo publick a place as a hall? I am afraid the author was dri- 1 


ven upon all theſe abſurdities only to introduce this miſerable miſtake of 


Marcia, which, after all, is much below the dignity of tragedy, as any 
- thingis which is the effect or reſult of trick. 


« Bat let us come to the ſecnery of the Fifth Act. Cato appears 66 


upon the ſcene, ſitting in a thoughtful poſture; in his hand Plato's treatiſe | 


en the Immortality of the Soul, a drawn ſword on the table by him. 
| Now let us conſider the place in which this ſight is preſented to us. "The --.* 8 
place, forſooth, is a long hall. Let us ſuppoſe, that any one ſhould | 

place himſelf in this pcſture, in the midſt of one of our halls in Lon- 
don; that he ſhould appear folus, na ſullen poſture, a drawn ſword on 
the table by him; in his hand Plato's treatiſe on the Immortality of the 
Soul, trantlated lately by Bernard Lintot : I defire the reader to conſider, 


whether ſuch a perſon as this would paſs with them who beheld him for a 


* groat patriot, a great philoſopher, or a general, or for ſome whimſical | 


perſon who fancied himſclf all theſe; and whether the people, who be- 


© longed to the family, would think that ſuch a perſon had a * * their — ol 


mi-lriffs or his own ? | 


« la ſhort, that Cato ſhould [7 long . in the ITT poſture, in 2 
the micſt of this large hall, to read over Flato's treatiſe on the Immor- 


tality of the Soul, which is a lecture of two long hours; that he ſhould 
propoſe to himſelf to be private there upon that occaſion ; that he ſhould 


be angry wich his ſon for intruding there; then, that he ſhould leave this 
ball upon the pretence of fleep, give himſelf the mortal wound in his 


bedchamber, and then be brought back into that hall to expire, purely | 
to ſhew his good-breeding, and fave his friends the trouble of coming up 


* to his bedehamber ; all this appears to me to > be improbable, incredible, | 
— i 


Such 
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Such is the cenfure of Dennis. There is, as Dryden expreſſes it, per- 
haps too much horſe play in his raillery ;” but if his jeſts ace coarſe, his 
arguments are ſtrong. Yet as we love better to be pleaſed than to be taught, 
Cato is read, and the critick is neglected. 

Fluſhed with conſciouſneſs of theſe detections of abſurdity i in the condu8, 
he afterwards attacked the ſentiments of Cato; but he then — him- 
ſelf with petty cavils and minute * 


Of Addiſon's ſmall er poems, no particular mention is neceſſary; ; they 
have little that can employ or require a critick. The parallel of the Princes 
and Gods, 1 in his verſes to Kneller, is ofien happy, but 1 is too Well known to 
be quoted. 
. tranſlations, fo for as 1 have compared them, want the exotic ſs of : 
a ſcholar. That he underſtood his authors cannot be doubted ; but his 
verſions will not teach others to underſtand them, being too licentiouſly para- 
phraftical. They are however, for the meſt part, ſmooth and eaſy ; and, 
what is the firſt excellence of a tranſlator, ſuch as may be read with pleaſure 
by thoſe who do not know the originals. 

His poetry is poliſhed and pure; the pro duct of a mind too judicious to 
commit faults, but not ſufficiently vigorous to attain excellence. He has 
ſometimes a ſtriking line, or a thining paragraph; but in the whole he is 
vorm rather than fervid, and ſhews more dexterity than ſtrength. He * 
however one of our earlieſt examples of correctneſs. 5 
The verſifieation which he had learned from Dryden he debaſed rather than 
refined. His rhym<es are often diſſonant; in his Georgick he admits broken 
lines. He uſes both triplets and alexandrines, but triplets more frequently 
in his tranſlation than his ether works. The mere ſtructure of verſes ſeems 
never to have engaged much of his care. But his lines are very ſmooth in 
Rofamond, and too {mooth in Cato. VVV 


AA ben is row to be ecnfidered as a critick; a name which the preſent : 
N generation is ſcarcely willing to allow him. His criticiſm is condemned as 
tentative or experimental, rather than ſcientifick, m- he is W as 
deciding by tafte rather than by princip: bu 
Ir is not uncommon for thoſe who have grown wiſe by the labour of others, 
4 to add a little of their own, and overlook their maſters. Addiſon is NOW 
| deſpiſe ci by ſome who perhaps would never have ſeen his defects, but by 
the lights which he afforded them. That he always w rote as he would think 
it neceſlary to write now, cannot be affirmed; his inſtructions were ſuch as 
the characters of his readers made proper. That general knowl eye which 
Vox. I * ST... now 
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marks on Ovid, in which may be found ſpe eimons of criticiſm ſuf, eien: ly 
ſubtle and refined: let them peruſe likewiſe his Fils on /t, and on the 
Plenfures of Imagination, in which he founds art on the baſe of ratur-, and 
draws the principles of invention hem diſpeſotens innerent in the mind 
of man, with il and elegance, ſuch as his contemners will not eoſiſy 
attain. N 


As a deſcriber of life and manners, he Ny” allowed to ſtand perhaps 
the firſt of the firſt rank. His bumour, which, as Stecke obſerves, is pa Cu 
har to himielf, is ſo happily diffuſed as to vive the grace of novelty to domeſe 
tick ſcenes and da ly occurtenecs. Ile never“ outTcps the modeſty of 


ce nature,” nor raiſes merriment or wonder by the vislatien oft 
His figures neither divert by diſtoction, nor amago by 


* 


azmeavaition. _ 
[ 


copies life with fo much fide lit“, that be can be hardly laid to invent: ve 


his exhibitions have an air fo much original, that it is difficult to itup- 
poſe them not merely the product of imagination. . 

As a teacher of wiſdom, he may be eontiently follow: 0. His. 
has nothins in it Emhuſiaftiek or 1 : he aprears neither 


* * * LY 


eredulons nor wanton:tv ſceptical; his morality is OE; ganzerouily 
Jax, nor tinpractica! Wy rigid. All the enchantment of ines, and geil the 


cogene;, 7 of a rumen, ars mploy: od to recommend to the render his real 


intereſt, the care 8 Me. 1 5 * Anh. ir of his being ante is ſown 
ſometimes 48 2 „ ante in of a V+ i 2 BE 10 netimes Ape 478 +: 2 3 
un allezery ; ſometimes attraRts revart. £4 the rohes of 


in 
lun Cy ; and ſome-. 
ti ncs ſtops forth in the coafid eng. of reaſon. ome Wars a tho LARS d- Elizs, 
and in all is pl-afing. 


e luabet ornatus, mille decenter habet. 


K 


His proſe is the mode? of the michelle ſtule; on grave Fibers not for- 
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performed; he is never feeble, and he did not wiſh to be energetick; 
he is never rapid, and he never ſtagnates. His ſentences have neither 
ſtudied amplitude, nor affected brevity: his periods, though not dili- 
gently rounded, are voluble and eaſy. Whoever wiſhes to attain an 
Engliſh ſtyle, familiar but not coarſe, and elegant but not oſtentatious, 
muſt give his days and nights to the volumes of Addiſon. 


TOHN HUGHES, the ſon of a citizen in London, and of Anne Burgeſs, 
D of an ancient family in Wiltſhire, was born at Marlborough, July 29, 
1677. He was educated at a private ſchool; and though his advances 
in literature are, in the Biographia, very oſtentatiouſly Ciſplay ed, * name 5 
of his maſter is ſomewhat ungratefully concealed *. 

At nineteen he drew the plan of a tragedy; and paraphraſed, ee too 5 
diffuſely, the ode of Horace which begins “ Integer Vitz.” To poetry he 
added the ſcience of muſick, in which he fe:ms to have attained conſidera- 
ble ſkill, together with the practice of deſign, or rudiments of painting. 

_ His ſtudies did not withdraw him wholly from butineſs, nor did buſineſs 
| hinder him from ſtudy. He had a place in the office of ordnance ; and 
was ſecretary to ſeveral commiſſions for purchaſing lands neceſſary to ſecure 
the royal docks at Chatham and Nine: yet 1 time to acquaine 
himſelf with modern languages. . 3 

In 1697 he publiſhed a poem on the Prace of Ryſick ; J ye in 1699 ano- 
ther piece, called The Court of Neptune, on the return of king William, which. 
he addreſſed to Mr. Montague, the general patron of the followers of the _ 
Muſes. The ſame year he produced a a ſong on the duke of Glouceſter? 8 
birth- day. | | | 
Ne did not confine himſelf to poetry, but cultivated other kinds of writ= 

ing with great ſueceſs; and about this time ſhewed his knowledge of hu- 
man nature by an Eſſay on the Pleaſure of being dicrined. In 17502 he publiſh- 

ed, on the death of king Witham, a Pincarick ode called T T hte Fuſe of Vagjau; 

| and wrote another paraphraſe on the Otium Divas of Horace. - 

In 1703 his cde on Muſick was performed at Station. rs Mall; and he wrote 

aFerwards fix. cantatas, which were ſet to muſick by the greatc ſt maſter of 
that time, and cem intended to oppoſe or exclude the Italian opt FA, an exo- 


tick and irrational entertainment, which has been alwa, ys combated, and al- 
ways has preva: led. 


9 He was eCucnted in a d'Tenting gendem, of which the rev. Afr. Thomas Rowe was tutor 

and was a fellow Rudont Mir th Dr. 1 . attsc Mr. Sintuck 3a; & nd other perſo.i* of EMINENCE. | 

la the“ Hore Lyricz?? of Dr. Watts is a pocim to the © Hie: vf Me, Rowe. . 2 
5 His 


2 
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His reputation was now fo far advanced, that the publick began to pay 
reverence to his name; and he was ſolicited to prefix a preface to the tranſ- 


lation of Beccalini, a writer whoſe fatirical vein coft him his life in Italy; but 


who never, I believe, found many readers in this country, even wag, in- 
troduced by ſuch powerful recommendation. | | | 

Lie tranſlated Fontenelle's Dialogues of te Dead; and his verſion was 
perhaps read at that time, but is now neglected; for by a book not neceflary, 
and owing its reputation wholly to its turn of dition, little notice can he 


gained but from thoſe who can enjoy the graces of the original. To the di- 
alogucs of Fontencile he added two compoſed by himſelf; and, theagh not 


only an konctt but a pious man, dedicated his work to the carl cf . harton. 


He judged ſelſully enough of his own intçreſt; for Wharton, w hen jo vent. 
Jord heute nant 0 ne land, offered to take Hughes with him, and cftal; ih 
him ; but Hughes, having hopes or promiſes, from another man in power, 


of ſomo e prov? Hon more ſuitable to his inclination, deli. J \ harton s offer, 
and obtained nothing from the other. | | 

ic tranfated the MHifer of Mohero, which he never offe red t to the Stage; 
and ocesſionaliy amuſed himfelt with making verſions of favourite ſcencs in 
other plays. | . 5 | 5 | | 


Being now rrevived as 2 wit among the wits, he paid his contributions to 


Fterary undertakings, an aſſiſt ed both the Tatler, & 2 Jator, and Guard Jian. . 


; pro- 


” I and 


In 1512 he tranflated Vertot's Hiſtory of the Row ution of Fertuga!; 
aQuced an Ode 12 the Creator of the Hor i; roi Ae 1 nnen cf Or bete, : 


brought you In ſtave an cpcra calied Cage end T7 clemackus, intended 10 
ſhow that the 7.ngtith langu age might he vers happily adapted to muſick. 


: 


ecru; and, what canner be told without indignation, the intruders had ſuch 
umereſt with: the duke of Slire w ſburv, ten lord chamberlain, who had 
| EI EW FR OY F 
nrirrieden Hallian, as to obtain anobituction of the P. ofits, thoug Sh not an 
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Fhis was deen oproſed by thoſe, who were employed in the Italian 
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ver it wos, that did not laſt long; for when Hughes came in a weck to 
new him his firſt attempt, he found half an act written by Adhſon hirniſelk. 

He afterwards publiſhed the works of Spenſor, with his Life, a Gloſſarv, 
and a Diſcourtc on All. gorical Poetry - a work for which he was we!! quali- 


fied, as à judge of the b-autics of writing, but perhaps wanted an antiqua- 

ry's knowledge of the obſolete words. He did not much revive the curto- 

ſity of the publick; for near thirty \ vears elapſed before his edition was re- 

printed. The ſame year produced his Ab and Dab ine, of which the ſuc- 
ceſs was very carneſtly promoted by Steele, wh: o, When the ra; re of party 
did not miſguicde hirn, ſcems to have been a man of boumlicfs benevo- 

| lence. | | 
FE. Hughes ha kakerts fuff:red the mortifcations of a narrow fortune; but 
in 1717 the lord chancellor Cowper ſet him at caſe, by matcing him ſecre- 
? tary to the Commiſſions of the FRY Ce; in which he afterwards, by a par- 
© ticular requeſt, 2 od his ſucc-ftor . 


i 
G. 
10 


1d Parker to continue him. He had 
now aſſtuence; but ſuch is human life, that he had it when his declining 


health conld neither allow him long N nor quick enjoy ment. 


Ilis aft work was his tragedy, 74e 8 ge of Damaſcus, after which a [7IR 
4 


bcarmy 2 popular title. This Play, witch 0 i continues cn the Stage, _ 
of which it is NONE AIG adda private voice to ſuch continuance of ap- 
Probation, is not acted or printed according to the author's original draught, 
or his ſettled intention. He had made Picat apcſiztize from his religion . : 
der, which the abhorrencg of Euclrcia world have buen r aſonable, his mi- 
ſery would have been juſt, and the horro! S of h's renentanc2 CXCmpiary, 
The players, howev: er,  Fequired that tie guilt of P3%: eva ſhould terminate 
in defertion to the enemy; and Hughes, unw lit ing that his relations fl ould 
. lose the - nefit of lis wor K. complis ed wit! h the altar ul ion. | 
He was now. weak With a lingering canſumptien, and not able to attend 
the rehearſal, 35 was ſo vigorous in his ene that onde ten davs ö 
His death he wrote the Cevication to his patron herd Cow: r. On 8 
175 1 719-20, the! 1 repreſent ed, and the author r Glied. | Le lived fs | 
hear that it vas en received; but Paid no regard to the intehige ene, belt 
af | | 


vw, 
. ITY ts Dan. 


. then whol! YE mploved in the 2 4˙ equatio Ns of a de par 11 [THY C 

A man of Ws characher was na terhtedly re 80 ; and Stecte devoted an 
eſſay, in the paper called Tho Tigre, to the memory of his virtues. His 
lite is written in the Bogramkia with ſoar en of favoutable portaliy - 
and an preovat of him is prefixed to his works, by his relation the lat e Mr. 


1 5 17 Dy Tg : -1 | 4 ? ** 7 [4 5 % * 2 5 1 eo 4 
Duncombe, a man whoſe bi: ame tots elegance dle the ſame reipect. 


* =” we; 6 4 A rere * D] | e | | 
1 tie Ci na: racte of his SP 5 4 L Ia! dran Ci be 11 rom te Corte dondence of 
5 Surf: aud Pope. | | | 75 | Ee | | 


2 


«© A month 


« 5 
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« A month ago,” ſays Swift, © was ſent me over, by a friend of mine, 

« the works of Fohn Hughes, Eſquire. They are in proſe and verſe. I 
never heard of the man in my life, yet I find your name as a ſubſcriber. 
„He is too grave a poet * me; and 1 think among the * in proſe : 
« as well as verſe.” 
To this Pope returns: To n your queſtion as to Mr. Highs ; 


& what he wanted in genius, he made * as an honeſt man; but he was of 0 | 


c the claſs you think him.“ 
In Spence's Collections Pope is made to ſpeak of him with gill leſs reſpeat, 
as having n. no claim to poetical reputation but from his tragedy. 


— xeon. 
—— I ee CIC 


7: 


. 
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DUKE o F 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


OHN 8 HEFFIFL D, d-ſcended Gam a long ſeries of illuſtrious an- 


ccitors, was born in 1649, the ſen of Edmund earl of Mulgrave, who 


died 1658. The young lord was put into the hands of a tutor, with whom 


he was ſo little ſatisfied, that he got rid of him in a ſhort time, and, at an 
age not execeding twelve vears, reſolved to educate himſelf. Such 2 pur- 
poſe, formed at ſuch an age, and ſucceſsfully proſecuted, delights as it is 
ſtronge, and inſtructs as it is. ral. | 

IIis lite rary acquiſitions are more wonderful, as FO years in wha 


they are commonl made were ſpent by him in the tumult of a military 
life or the gaiety of a court. When war was declared againſt the Dutch, he 
went at ſeventeen on board the ſhip in which prince Rupert and the duke of 
Albemarle failed, with the i of the flect ; bet by contrariety of 
winds they were rſt aimed fomattion. His zcal for the king's ſervice was | 


recompenſcd by the command of ene. of the inde pendant ti oops of horſe, 


| then raiſed to pr otect the coaſt. 


Newt year he received a ſummons to narliament, which as 9 was "thaw - 
but eighteen year s old, the ear] of Northumberland cenſured as at leaſt inde- 
cent, and his obj-tion was allowed. He had a quarrel with the earl of 
Rocheſter, which he has perhaps too cſten taticufly related, as Rocheſter's 


ſurviving filter, the lacy Sandwich, is ſaid to have told him with very ſharp 
reproaches. „ wo Uo, e 


When another Dutch war 616 72) broke out, he went again a volunteer in 


the hip which the ceichraied ford Oer Cv mmanded ; j and there made, as 
he relates, two curious ren marks. 


have obſerved two things, which 1 Avon affirm, though not ener 
6e believed. One was, that the wind of a cannon- bullet, though flying 
never ſo near, is incapable cf doing the Icaft harm m; and indeed, were it 
otherwiſe, no man above deck would eſcape. The other was, that a 
great ſhot may be ſometimes avoided, even as it flies, by changing one's 
* ground a little ; for, when the wind ſometimes blew away the ſmcke, 
it was fo clear a ſun-ſhiny day, that we could caſily perecixe the bullets 
Vor. I. „ = t 23 6 nat 


(e 
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that were half. ent) fall into the water, and from thence bound up again 
c among us, which gives ſufficient time for making a ſtep or two on any 
c fit>; thouch in fo fiſt a m. ien, 'tis ho, d to julge well in what line the 
< bull-t comes, u Nan. il miſtaken, may by removing coſt a man his lite, 
&© jnſtcad of faving it. = e 
Hs b. havienr wos fo favouratll; repreſented by lord Oſſory, that he was 
advanced to the command of the Katherine, the beſt ſccond- rate ſaip in 
the navv. | | 
He afterwards raiſed a reviment of foot, and commanded it as eoloael, 

The t-1d-forces wore fort aſhore by prince Rupert; and he lived in the camp 
very lamiliarly with Sch omberg. H. was than appointed colonel of the old 
I land regime My together with his own, and had the promiſe of. a garter, 
which te obrainct'in his twenty-fith year. He was likewiſe made gentle- 
man of the bed-cnramber. e „„ 0 
| He aſtrwarde went into the French ſervica, to learn the art of war under 
3 but ſtleiid | enl+ a ſhort time. Being by the duke of Monmouth 
oppo! ed in his e rs to the fliſt troop of horſe - guards, ho, in return, 
made Rlenmauth uPoter by che duke of Vork. He was not long after, 
when the mnlve!cy Monmouth il into di. ce, recompenſed with the lieu- 
tenaney of V orkſhire and the government of Hull. $ | 
Thus rapidly did he make his way both to military and civil henours ond 
emplo; men's; yet, buſy as he was, he aid not ne olect his ſtudies, but at 
feaſt cultivated postry; in which he muſt have bcin early conſidered as un- 
ere eee ſailſul, if it be true which is reported, that, when he was yet not 
twonty vears old, his recommentla! ton advanced D ryden to the laurel. 
A 5 e having befi-ged Tangier, he was ſont (168 O) with two thou- 
fant} men to its relief. A ftranze ſtory is told of danger to which he was 


inte te, alles expolcd in a Kals Of to Cratify a1 me reſentful jealouſy of 
the: king, whoſe lan het __ w oi} never Pe. mit at his table, till he 
fav hn lt in a er e His voy vage w as profn -roufly Pe: kor med in 


| thee we Es; an "tl % 20 ors Wt. Gut. A Conte Ch I'C tired before him. 


In s ven he ee 0 the Hi ſian; a lice ntious Poem, ſuch as was 


27 


e, With Wile power of invention or prop: 1527 of 


Ai his vetuen he formd ehe bing kind, who perhaps ( ad nevV er been angry; 


and he cc tinue avi ond a cmitier 25 bforc. 


At the frico Trop 25 King ſames, to w Dom be was Talk mate 10 known, and 


by um he ih Jima: if btove , he natur -ally xn ged fill brizhter 
{fin Nm 2 1 eo WW U | n türt re ien Is gan to g ather clouds. Hlis 


exe atlers Were not Gitppotnted J I he woe imm ediately admitted into the 
privy-council and inade lord hace, Ile accepted a place in the High 
| commilſiou, 
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commiſſion, without knowledge, as he declared after the Revolution, of its 
legality, Having few religious ſcruples, he attended the king to mals, and 
| kneeled with the reſt ; but had no diſpenſation to rcccive the Romiſh Faith, 
or to force it upon others ; for when the priefts, encouraged by his appear- 
ances of compliance, attempted to convert him, he told them, as Burnet 
has recorded, that he was willing to reccive inſtructien, and that he had 
taken much pains to helie ve in God who mad the world and all men in it; but 
Hat he ſhould not be eaſily perſuaded fat man was quits, and mad? Gud again. 
A pointed ſentence is beſtowed by ſucceſſive tranſimiſſion on the laſt whom 
it will fit; this cenſure of tranſubſtantia ion, whatever be its value, was utter- 
ed long ago by Anne Alkew, one of the fiift ſufferers for the Proteſtant Re- 
ligion, who, in the time of Henry VIII. war tortured in the Tower; con- 
cerning which there is reaſon to Wonder that it was not kncunt to the Hiſ- 
torian of the Reformation. = 
In the Revolution ke acquieſced, though he did nor promote it. There 
was once a deſign of aſſociating him in the invitation of the prince of 
Orange; but the earl of Shrewſhury diſcouraged the atic _ by decia) ing 
that Mulgrave would never concur. This king Willi: Frerwar ds told Tay 
and aſked what he would have done if the propoſal h. I been mad. Sir, 
ſaid he,“ I would have diſcovered it to the king whom then terved.” Tv 
which king William replied, © [cannot blame you.“ TE 
Finding king James irremediably exc ude d, bs voted The the conjunctive 
| ſovereignty, upon this principle, that ko ths arte TIE titles of the pr nce and 
his conſort equal, and it would pleaſe tlie prince ther 
| ſhare in the ſovereignty. This vote graiifed king V Flom; pet, either 
the king's diſtruſt or his own diſcontent, be lived fo me cars without em- 
ploxment. He looked on the king with malevohence, and, if his verſes or 


* 
his proſe may be credited, wink, comtempt. H.. was, not withitanding this ; 
L 


Protector to have a 


avirfion or indifference, made marquis of Normanity (1604) ; but ſtell op- 


* . the court on ſome important qugſtians; vet at laſt ne Was received | 


into the cabin-t council, with a penfion of three thouſan] pounds. 

At the accuihon or queen Anne, whom tk» i; Caid to have courted 1 
they were both young, he was iir! ity favoured. Noe for. her coronation 
5 22 made him lord privy "IE ant fron af 


Gm {2} er lord lien 1 enant of the 
No-th-riding of Yorktſhire. He was the 7 auned conimiſnoner fo; tre ating 


wich the Scots about the Union; and was mae next year fieſt duke of 
Normandv, : and then of 3 m nie. there be ng ſuſpect: al to be l ſome- 
Where a tatem claim to the title of Buckingliam. 

Soon afier, becoming jealous of the 


duke of Mat borou xh, he reſirned 
I. 
* Pr. uy: fe: at, and join=d the di! conment-d Tories in a motion as. 


extremely 
vuculiye t9 tae. Qucen, tor vids th! Pence Sophia o Eugland. 1ne 


Tt 2 


Jen 
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Queen courted him back with an offer no leſs than that of the chancellor- 
ſhip; which he refuſed. He now retired from buſineſs, and built that 
houſe in the Park, which is now the Queen's, upon ground granted by the 
Crown. 

When the miniſtry: was + aged ( 1710), he was made lord chamberlain | 
of the houſehold, and concurred in all tranſa&ions of that time, except 
that he endeavoured to protect the Catalans. After the Queen's death, he be- 
came a conſtant opponent of the Court ; and, having no public buſineſs, 1s 
ſuppoſed to have amuſed himſelf by writing his two — He died 
February 24, 1720-21. 5 | 
Ne was thrice married; by his two firſt wives he had no children: by 
His third, who was the daughter of king James by the counteſs of Dor- 
cheſter, and the widow of the earl of Angleſey, he had, beſides other 
children that died early, a ſen born in 1716, who died in 1735, and put an 
end to the line of Sheffield. It is obſervable, that the Duke 8 three Wives 
were all widows. The Dutchcts dicd in 1742. 
His character is not to be propoſed as worthy of imitation. His religion 
hne may be ſuppoſed to have learned from Hobbes; and his morality was 
ſuch as naturally proceeds from looſe opinions. His ſentiments with reſpect 

to women he picked up in the court of Charles; and his principles concern- 
ing property were ſuch as a gaming-table ſupylics. He was cenſured as 
covetous, and has been defended by an inſtance of inattention to his affairs, 
as if a man might not at once be corrupted by avarice and idleneſs. He is 
| ſaid, however, tc have had much tenderneſs, and to have been very my 

to apologite for bis vid lence of paſhon. 
Re 1s introduced into this collection only as a poet; and, if we credit 
| tie hay of his contemporaries, he was a poet of no vulgar rank. 
Pu favour and flattery are now at an end; criticiſm is no longer ſoftened 
5 by his bounti:'s or awed bv his ſplendor, and: being able to take a more 
ficady view, diſcovers him to be a writer that ſom=times glimmers, but 
rarely ſhincs, feebly laborious, and at beſt but pretty. His ſongs are upon 
common topic Es; he Hopes; and grieves. and repents, and deſpairs, and 
ro ſoices, like any other maker of little ſtan” vas: to be great, he hardly trics; ; 
to be gay, is hardly in his power. J : 
In the Fin on Satire he was 3 cuppoted to have had the help of 
Dryden. His Eſoy on Per try is the great work, for which he was praiſed 
by Ne Hommon, Dryden, and 0e, and de ubtleis by many more whole CU- 
Icarus have periſhed. - - | 

. 5 n this pi ice he appcars to ÞFavyo ft a hach value; for ho was all his life 


mproving it oy fucceltye revifals, to that there 15 s ſearecly any pcem to be 
| found 
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found of which the laſt edition differs more from the firſt. Amongſt other 
changes, mention is made of ſome compoſitions of ne which were 
written after the firſt appearance of the Eſſay. 
At the time when this work firſt appeared, Milton's fame was not yet 
| fully eſtabliſhed, and therefore Taſſo and Spenſer were ſet before him. * 
tw o laſt lines were theſe. The Epic Poet, ſays he, 


Muſt 88 Milton's lofty flights prevail, 
Succeed where * — and where —— Spenſer fail. 


The laſt 1 in ſucceeding cas waa 3 and the order of names 


continued; but now Milton is at laſt advanced to the higheſt punt, and the 
_ paſſage thus adjuſted, 


let above Tafio's lofiy fights prevail, 
Succeed where Spenſer, and ev'n Milton fail. 


Amendments are ſeldom made without ſome token of a rent: hfty does not 
ſuit Taſſo ſo well as Milton. 


One celebrated hne ſeems to o be borrowed. . The Lila calls a — cha- 
racter | 


A faultleſs monſter which the world neter ſaw. | 


Scaliger in his poems, terms Virgil fine labe monſtrum. Sheffield can ſcarcely 
be FP to have read Scaliger's poctry, perhaps he found the words in a 


Oo quotation. 


Of this Effav, which Dry den has exalted ſo highly, it may he juſtiy aid 5 
that the precepts are judicious, ſometimes new, and often happily expreſſed; 
but there are, after all the emendations, many weak lines, and ſome ſt: ange 
appearances of negligence; as, when he gives the laws of elegy, he inſiſts 
upon connection and coherence z : without which, lays he, | 


Tis epigram, tis point, tis s what you will ; 
But not an elegy, nor writ with (kill, 


"Ne Fancgyrink, 2 nor 3 


nr 1 


Who would rot finals that Waller 5 Paney -yrick © and | Denk 2am”s Cooper s 
Hill were Elegies? 


His verſes are often inſipid; but his memoirs are lively and agreeable; he 
ad the porſpicuity and elegance of an hiſtorian, but not the fire and fancy _ 
Er 4 pect. | | 


PRIOR. 


| 


"ATTHEW PRIOR is one of thoſe that have burſt out from an 
obſcure original to great eminence. He was born July 21, 1664, 
according to ſome, at Winburne in Dorſetſhire, of I know not what parents; 


others fay that he was the ſon of a Joiner of London; he was perhaps Wil- 
Eng enough to leave his birth unſatted “, in hope, like Don Quixote, that 


the hi ftorian of his actions might find him fome illuſtrious alliance. 


He is ſuppoſed to have fallen, by his father's death, into the hands of his 
ance, a vintner + near Charing-croſ;, who ſeat him for ſome time to Dr. 


= Buſhy at W ſtminſter ; but, not int- nding ro give him any education beyond 


that of the ſchool, took him, when he was well advanced in literature, to 
his own houſe, where the carl of Dorſet, celebrated for patronage of ge- 
nius, found him by chance, as Burnet relates, reading Horace, and was ſo 


well pleaſed with his pr coficieney, chat! he undertook the care and coft of his 
 academical education. 5 

He entered his name in n St. John: s Colle ge at Cambridge 3 1682, in his 
eichifenth vear 3 and it may 200 re aſonabi) rene that he was diſtinguiſhed 
among bis contemporaries. He became a Pachslor, as is uſual, in four 


rears 1; and two years ere wrote | the poem on Lancs which 


 ſrandsfift in his volume. 
: s the efabliſhed practice of that College, t to ſ-nd every ve ar to the carl 


It; 
of Freter ſome poems upon ſacred ſubjects, in ackn ow le dgement of a be- 


nella tion enjeved by them from the bounty of his anceſtor. On this occaiten _ 


*The diſſicelty of ſ tiling Prior's birth pläce is great In the regit>r of his Collewve he is calicd, 
at ie adi n by th- Prefident, Martleas Prizr of Weniurn in I note by bins if next Cay, 


Wy 
AH Price of Dorſctfoire, in wiich county, nat in ec, Winbern, or Finberne as it 
Par ia the Þ ular „is found. Wien he fond. eantilgte for his ft Howeſhip, 3 vers 3 
A. Mans r 219 cod ng in. þ V him fe * a * nt 1t7 it! 2 Tc. Ft: * e br x 2 
ITT made hn oath, It ie obſerve! e a 19s. : 22 1 5 2 Be 16 4d: Gus G52 870 
P's 7; nat confitentt; wi tl ing coin aflculnt Of tho anctancts of hie birth. 8 
„ S. us! Por kent ie. Rumer Tectn zar ning rm in 138. Th., annual fcatt oi. ths 
* $ Je —8 9 5 ing in tac Prin. or i. Marti in Ae Piel 45 is 1 at his houle, Gut 45 
| 1 | *. | ; | | ' 
Md Lens | Bachelor's degree ia 1655, aud to his Maſter's, by mandate, in 17 11 


8 


_—— — * —— ů ta ** 


maker of ve riſes omitted to bring his tru: c of tune ful ſorrow. 
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were thoſe verſes written, which, though nothing is ſaid of their ſucceſs, 
ſeem to have recommended him to ſome notice; for his praiſe of the conn- 
teſs's muſick, and his lines on the famous picture of Seneca, afford reaſon 
for imagining that he was more or leſs converfant with that family. 

The ſame year he publiſhed the City Mouſe and Country Mauſe, to ridicule 
Dryden's H nd and Pant ier, in conjunction with Mr. Montague. There is 
a ſtory * of great pain ſuffered, and of tears ſhed, on this occaſion, by Dry- 


den, who thousht it hard that“ an old man thould be ſo treated by thoſe to 


„ whom he had always been civil.” By tales like theſe is the envy, raiſed 
by ſuperior abilities, every day gratificd: when they are attacked, every 


one hopes to ſee them humbled 3 what is hoped ee bel eved, and what 


is be lic ved is confidently told. Dryden had bcen more accuſtomed to hoſti- 
lities, than that ſuch enemies ſhould break his quiet; and if we can ſuppoſe 


him vexed, it would be hard to cony him for 5 . to conecal his un- 


eafine fs. 


The City Mauſe and Country Rite procured | its anthors more ſolid ad- 
vantages than the pleaſure of fretting Dryden; for they were both ſpecdily 


preferred. Montague, indeed, obtained the firſt notice, with ſome degree of 


diſcontent, as it ſecms, in Prior, who probably knew that his own part of 
the p-rformance was the beſt. He had not, however, much reaſon to com- 


plain; for he came to Londen, and obtained ſuch notice, that (in 1691) he 
was . nt to the Congref; at the Hague as ſecretary to the embaſſy. In this 


aſſembly of princ:s and nobles, to which Europe has perhaps ſcarcely feen 
any thing equal, was formed the grand alliance againſt Lewis; which at laſt 


did not produce effe cs een to the OT 2 the tranſ- 


action. 


Tube conduct of Pi or, in this ſplendid i initiation into public. bubarks, was 
ſo pleaſing to king Wii! lam, that he made him one of the gentlemen of his 


| bed-chamber ; and he is ſuppoſed df ave paited fome of the next years iu 


the quiet cultiv ation of literature and poctry. 


The death of Queen Viury (in. 10% 5) produced 2 ſubje c&c for all the "TY 


PE : perhaps no funeral was ever ſo portically attended. Dryden, indeed, 


as a man diſcountenanced and de prixed, was ſilent; but ſearcely any other 


An emula- 
tion Gf elc: zy was univerſal. Na: 11's Praiſe was not confined to the Engl. th 
kinuage, but fills a great part of the Mujer 4 Auglicumæ. 


Prior, who was both 2 pot und a courtic „ Was 100 qiligent to 1 this 


| opportunity of reſpect. Ile wrote a long ode, which Was prefeated to Te | 


king, by whom it was not likely to be ever read, 


| *Spcnce. 


3 . 


In two years he was ſecretary to another embaſſy at the treaty of Ryſwick 
(in 1697 %; and next year had the fame office at the court of France, where 
he 1 is ſaid to have been conſidered with great diſtinction. 

As be was one day ſurveving the apartments at Verſailles, being ſhewn the 
Victories of Lewis, painted by Le Brun, and aſked whether the king ot 
England: palace had any ſuch decorations; © The monuments of my _ 
« ter's actions,“ ſaid he, © are to be ſeen every where but in his own houſe 
The pictures of Le Brun are not only in themſelves ſufficiently x tobonrona 
but were explained by inſcriptions fo arrogant, that Boileau and Racine 
thought it neceſſary to make them more ſimple. . 

He was in the following year at Loo with the king ” from whom, after a 
long audience, he carried orcers to England, and upon his arrival became 
under-ſecretary of ſtate in the earl of Jerſey's office; a poſt which he did 
not retain long, becauſe Jerſey was removed; | but he was ſoon made com- 
miſſioner of Trade. 2 

This year (1700) produced one of his tongeft and "Py ſplendid compoſi- 
tions, the Carmen Seculare, in which he exhauſts all his powers of celebrati- 
cn. I mean not to accuſe him oi flattery ; he probably thought all that he 

writ, and retained as much veracity as can be properly exacted from a poet 
prol.fedly encemiaſtic. King William ſupplied copious materials for either 
verſe or proſe. His whole life had been action, and none ever denied him 

the reſplendent qualities of ſteady re ſolution and perſcnal courage. He was 
really i in Prior's mind what he repreſents him in his verſes; he conſidered 
him as a hero, and was accuſtomed to ſav, that he praiſed others in compli- 
ance with the faſhion, but that in cclebrating king William he followed bis 
mclination. To Prior * would Aan praiſe, which reaſon would 
not ae „ : . 
Among the advantages to arife £ -om the future vears of William's 8 reign, 
ke montions A E:cte!7 jor 1 1 f. Arti, and among them | 


Some tot with care true 4 Nhat wich, 

1 And to jult idiors f our doubiful ſpeech; 

That from our writers diſtaut realins may know 

The th anks we to our monarc}:s owe, 

Ad .chools profeſs cur tongue through everv land, 
Th lat has invok'd his aid, or bleſs! 0 his hand. 


Ticker, in his Profhent Y Feace, has the ſame | hope of a re academy 


In happy chains our dart, ng lay guage bound, 
Suall ſpe ort no more in int y ſound. 


* Be reeclved, in Feptember 1697, a preſent of 200 gulner 3 tne N juſticee, for bis 
trouble in brirging over the treaty of peace. N. | 


Whether | 
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Whether the ſimilitude of thoſe paſſages which exhibit the ſame thought an 
the fame ocoafion proceeded from accident or imitation, is not eaſy to de- 
termine, Tickell might have been impreſſed with his expectation by Swift's 
Pr pyſal for aſtertuining tie Eng." fb N th then lately publiſhed. 

In the parti: ment that met 11.1702, he was choſen repreſentative of Eaſt 
Orinſteand. Perhaps it was about this time that he changed his party; for he 
votcd tor the impeachment of thoſe lords who had perſuaded the king to the 
Partnion-tivaty, a trcaty in which he had kimfclf been miniſterially emploved. 

A great part of queen Anne's reign was a time of war, in which there was 
In. employment for negotiators, and Prior had therefore leiſure to make or 
to poliſh verſes. When the batte of Blenheim called forth all the verſe- 
men, Prior, among the reft, toe care to ſhew his delight 1 in the increaſing | 
konour of his countr v by an Epiſtle to Poilcau. 

He pubI.ſh-d, ſoon aficrwards, a volume of poems, with the cncomiallic 
character of his deecaled patron the duhe of Dorſet : it began with the Col- 
lege Lxereiſe, and ended with the Net-brown Maid. „ 

the batt]. of Ramili-s ſoon after: wards (in 1796) excited him to another 
effort of poctry. On this occaſion he had fewer or leſs formidable rivals; 
and it would be not caſy to name any other compoſition Ne ** that 
evont which is now remer bored. | 
_ Frery thing has its day. Th rough the reigns of William and Anne no 
| Fame (vent paſſed undienified! on poetry. In the laſt war, when France 
was diſgracgd and ove powered in every qu uarter of the globe, when Spain, 
coming to her afiftance, only ſhared her calamitics, and the name of an 
Fnglithman was reverenend through Europe, no poet was heard amidſt the 
gcneral a eclumation z the lame of our cuunſellors and heroes was incruſted 
to the Gazot ter. 3 . 

Then: ation in time orew W var ry of the war, and the queen grew weary 
of her m unikers. The war was bord. nſoma, and the miniſters were inſolent. 
Ilarley and his «Gig nds began to hope that they might, by driving the Whigs 
from cour t and from power, cratify at once the queen and the people. There 
was now a call for writers, who might cunvey intelligence of paſt abuſes, and 
ſhew the waſte of public money, tho un! -caſonalle Conduct of the Alues, the 
avarice of general: _ the tyranny of minions, and the ene canger of ap- 
:M oaching ruin. » „ . = 1 
For this pur; cok > a parer called the E ander Fe ©eriodically e 5 
written as it e cas by any wit of the party, and ſometimes as is ſaid by 
Mrs. Manley. Some are ewned by © gwilt; and one, in ridicule of Garth's 
verſes to Godolphin upon the loßs cf his place, was written by Prior, and 
anſwered by Addiſon, who appears to have known the author cicher by con- 
jecture Sor intelligence. | 5 
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The Tories, who were now in power, were in haſte to end the war; and 
Prior, bang recalled (1 710} to his former employment of making treaties, 
as font (July 17571) privately to Paris with propofitions of peace. He was 
remembered ut the Frereh court; = ARE turning in abeut a month, brought 
with him the Abbé Gauitier, and! os :. Mcſnager, a miniſter from France, in- 
vcited with; © Full powe: 8. N | 

This tranſachien not being avowed, , Mackay, the maſter of the Dover 
_ packet-bout, har 1 alenty or ctfcioutly, ſerzed Prior and his aſſociates at 
Canterbury. I: is caſily ſuppoſed that they were ſoon releaſed. 
The negotiation was begun ot Prior's hyu e, wheres the Queen's minifters 
met Xleinager (September 20, 1711) and entered privately upon the great 
3 The importance ef Pricr appcars from the mentien made of hin 
by 8 St. John in his Letter to the Q Queen. | 
6. 315 Lord Treaturer moved, and all me I. 07435: were of the "OI opi- 
« nion, th it Xlr. Prior ſhould be added to the ic who arc empowered to ſien; 
« the rea a for which is, becauſe he, having perfenally treated with Mon- 
„ ficur de Toicu, is ing beſt withily we can produce of the ſenſe in which 
« the general preliminary engegcments are emterce into: be ſides which, as 
« he is the I verſed in matters of trade of all your Najeſtr's fervants 
& who have been truck in tivs feeret, if „ou ſhafl think fit to employ him 
comme ros, it will be of conſcquen- ze that he has 
„ bens farty COLC nech in con ineing that convention, which muſt be the 
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The aſſembly of this important W was 6 ſome degree clandfline, hs 
fin 04-t740807 not beirg yet opunty declared, and, when the Whigs re- 
tin ne deo Houwer, was a/rravat' to a charge of high treaſon; thovgh, as 


t 
Prior re marks in his imrerfeck aaſwer 10 the report of the Cormuttee of Secrecy, 


ror ver was male withoin private intervic us and brchmimary dilcuſſons. 
Me channeſs is nat the Kiffore of the peaca, but the lite of Prior. The 
cones bean a Uttcek! ofthe ff of Jabuary (171112), andthe Eng- | 

W t ofporemiaies arrived en the n enth. Tue winiſters of tle different 

by 1 e ix; og an ET Eried 3 bent he 3 en Co adv: weed ſo 10 wh; 7 that 
i 110 \ : . 12 VS A 3. inchroks was! ent to Varis te) 
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777). ᷣ ̃ ᷣ ᷣ FU SE IOFEF. CIENCH Acco! mpanicch! him or follow- 


el tte ande, bis Gere ban the appcintments and auti;orty of an 
5 2 ; g 1 2 75 ö | | 1155 
P Neri k in Ons orders, the court of Prayes had been dif- 
e 1 i ie Let , * Pear Mat,” hide the naked- 
$6 e HO Cotte old aid tc be tuen thy ferns brain w' nik 
r ? * BE * v4} » IT] I'S Ee 1 men, v. ho Are 11 vt it, och better 
oy IL Iuletatt t. I te. k Hehe TICS 1 Mu S. tl 58 | 
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Soon after, the duke of Shrewſbury went on a formal embaſſy to Paris. 
It is related by Boyer, that the intention was to have joined Prior in the com- 
_ miſſion, but that Shrewſbury refuſed to be affociated with a man ſo meanly 

born. Prior therefore continued to act without a title till the duke returned 


next year to England, and then he aſſumed the ſtyle and dignity of embaſ- 
ſador. 


But, while he continued in appearance: a private man, he was treated with 
confidence by Lewis, who ſent him with a letter to the Queen, written in 
favour of the clector of Bavaria. I ſhall expect,“ ſays he, © with im- 
- W the return of Mr. Prior, whoſe conduct is very agreeable to 
me.“ And while the Duke of Shrewſbury was ſtill at Paris, Bolingbroke 
wrote to Prior thus: * Monſieur de Torcy has a confidence in you; make 
« uſe of it, once for all, upon this oc aſion, and convince him thoroughly, 
« that we muſt give a different turn to our parliament | and our people, ac- 
„ cording to their reſolution at this criſis.” 
Prior's public dignity and ſplendour commence 4; in Auguſt 1713, and con- 
tinued till the Auguſt following; but | am afraid that, according to the uſual 
fate of greatneſs, it was attended with ſome perplexities and mortifications. 
He had not all that is cuſtomarily given to ambaſſadors: he hints to the Queen, 
in an imperfect poem, that he had no ſervice? of Plate and it appeared, by 
the debts which he contra ted, that his remittances were not punctually made. 
On the firſt of. Auguſt, 1714, enſued the downfall of the Tories, and the 
8 of Prior. He was recalled; but was not able to return, being 
detained by the debts which he had found: it nece ſſary to contraft, and which 
were not diſcharged before March, though: his old friend Montague Was now © 
at the head of the treaſury. 
He returned then as ſoon as he could, an; d was ; welcomed on the 25th of 
March by a warrant, but was, however, ſutlo; ed to live in his own houſe, 
under the cuſtody of the mefiunger, l * was cxamined before a commit— 
tee of the Privy Council, of which Mr. WV Valpole was chaicmar, and Lord 
- Corinziby, Mr. Stanhope, and Mr. 15 chmere, were the principal interro— 
gators; who, in this examination, of which there is priated an accent 
not une ntertaining, behaved with the 9 ite rouſneſs of men cl. ted by recent 
authority. They are re preſented as all n qu ſtions former: mes zagus, ben 


times infidious, and writing anſwers 4 rent from thoſe which hen reqoived, 
Prior, however, ſeems to have been ov«rvowered by their tu by 5 8 3 or 


he coniciTes that he ſigned what, if he had ever come before a le We jud' 
ture, he ſhould have contradicted or exptained away. The cata was Se 
niſtered by Boſcawen, a Midelleſex juſtice, who at laſt 1 was gerung to Write > bis 
atteſtation on the wrong ſe of the paper. | 
They were very ee Bi to find ſome 2 — Oxfur d; * aſred 
Na with great carneſtucſs, who was preſent when the P.cli. mina ai ticles 
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were talked of or ſigned at his honſe ? He told them, that either the ear 
of Oxford or the duke of ShrewſLury was abſent, but he could not remember 
which; an anſwer which perplexed them, becauſe it ſupplied no accufation 
againſt either. © Could any thing be more abſurd,” ſays he, © or more in- 
* human, than to propoſe to me a queſtion, by the anſwering of which ! 
ec might, according to them, prove myſelf a trajior 2 And notwithſtanding 
their ſolemn promiſe, that nothing which I could ſay ſhould hurt myſelf, 
had no reaſon to truſt them: for they viclated that promife about five 
* hours after. However, I owned i was there preſent. Whether this was 
« wiſely done or no, | leave to my friends to determine.” 
When he had ſigned the paper, he was told by Walpole, that the com- 
mittee were not ſatisfied with his behaviour, nor couid give ſuch an account 
of it to the Commons as might merit favour; and that they now thought a 
ſtricter conſinemont neceſſary than to his own houſe. © Here,” ſays he, 
HBoſcawen played the moraliſt, an Coningſby the chriſtian, but both very 
* aukwardly.” The meſſenger, in whoſe cuſtody he was to be placed, was 
then called, and very my atk-d by Coningthy, 4 if his hout was ſecur- 
* ed by bars and bolts ?“ The meſſenger auſwered, “ No,” with aſtoniſn- 
ment. At whi ch Conizſhy very angrile ſoid, 6 * vou muſt cure this 
* priſoner; it is for the ſafety of the nation: if he cicape, you ſhall on- 
; ſwer for | . ; „ | DES: 


cc 


They had already printed their - report ; and in this examination were en- 
deavouring to find proofs. = Er oe 
He continued thus confined for ſome time, and Mr. Walpole (June 10, 
| 1- 15) moved for an impeachment againſt him. What made him fo acrimG- 
nious does not appear : he was by nature ao thirter for Llood. Prior was a 
week aſter committed to cloſe cuſtody, with orders es 66 no perſon ſhould 
© be a admitted to ſce him without ſeave from the Speaker.“ | 


When, two years after, an Act of Grace was pſt, he was excopte:l, 
and continued Mill in exftody, which he had made lets tedious by weitin ag 15 uus 
Hun. Ile was, however, ſoon after di cha. Sed. 0 

Hie had now his liberte, but he had not! 7 «Ie Ve hatever the profit of 


his emp loyments might have bo: en, he had aiwars : fr nt it, and at "4 age of 
ff v-th ee N: with all las abt ten, 4? dag er 61 as having vet 50 o 
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he faculd ſquander 1 The Price of the volume was 
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two guineas; the whole collection was four thouſand; to which lord Harley, 
the ſon of the earl of Oxford, to whom he had variably adhered, added 
an equal ſum for the purchaſe of Down-hall, which Prior was to enjoy du- 
ring life, and Harley after his deceaſe. 

He had now, what wits and philoſophers have often wiſhed, the power of 
_ paſling the day in contemplative tranquillity. But it ſeems that buſy men 
Teidom live long i ina ſtate of quiet. It is not unlikely that his health de- 
clined. He complains of deafneſs; e for,” ſavs he, | 2 little care 
« of my ears while I was not ſure if my head was my own.” 

Of any occurrences in his remaining life I have found no account. In a 
| ſetter to Swift, © | have,” ſays he, treated lady Farriot at Cambridge, 
(a Feliow of a College treat !) and ſpoke verſes to her in a gown and cap! 
What, the plenipotentiary, ſo far concerned in the damned peace at 
Utrecht! the man that makes up half the volume of terſe prote, that 
makes up the report of the committee, ſpeaking verſes! Sic eft homs ſum.“ 
He died at Wimpole, a feat of the carl of Oxford, on the cighteenth of 
September 1721, and was buried in Weſtminſter ; where on a monument, 


jor which, as the © laſt piece of human * he left fave hundre 4 1 
18 engraven this epitaph: 


Sui Temporis Hiſtoriam meditanti, 
Paulatim obrepens Febris 


"Opit ſimul & Vitæ filum abrupit. 
18, An. Dom. 1721, Etat. 57. 
„„ . 
Vir Eximius 
Sereniſſimis 


ker Gonrate Reginæque Mani 
In Cong reſſione Fœderatorum 
Hagæ anno 1690 elebrata, 
Deinde Magn Britanniæ begun 
| 0 "Jew is; - 
Wi anno 1697 Pacem Ryswicki confecerunt, 
WE? 3 Ges | 
Qui bud Gallos annis proxi ni: Lezationem obierunt ; * 
Eodem etiam anno 1697 in Hibernia 
| = SECRET &n 303; - 
N-cnon in r utrog ve Honoradili conſeſſu 


Forma, | | 
. 1 1170 1700 ardin- 116 = nmerci negotiis 
{.ique anno 1711 4: 3 ee. rebus. 
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Ad Lupovicumn XIV. Galliz Regem | 
Miſſus anno 1711 
De Pace ſtabilienda, 
(Pace etiamnum durante 
Diuque ut boni jam omnes ſperant duratura) 
Cum ſumma poteſtate Legatus. 
MATTHAUS PRIOR —_—; 
Qui | 
Hos « omnes, quibus cumulatus eſt, Titulos 
Humanitatis, Ingenii, Eruditionis laude 
Superavit; 

Cui enim naſcenti faciles arriſerant Muſz. 
Hunc Puerum Schola hic Regia perpolivit; 'E 
Juvenem in Collegio S'ti Johannis 
Cantabrigia optimis Scientiis inſtruxit; 
Virum denique auxit! & perfecit 
Multa cum viris Principibus conſuetudo; 

Ita natus, ita inſtitutus, | 
A Vatum Choro avelli nunquam potuit, 
Sed ſoleba at ſæpe rerum Civilium gravitatem 
Amœniorum Literarum Studiis condire: 
Et cum omne adeo Poetices genus 
HFHaud infeliciter tentaret, 
Tum i in Fabellis concinne lepideque texendi: 
Mirus Artitex f | 
Neminem habuit parem. 

Hæc liberalis anni oblectamenta: 
Quam nullo Illi labore conſtiterint, 
Facile ii perſpexere, quibus uſus eft Amici: 
Apud quos Urbanitatum & Leporum plenus 

Cum ad rem, quæcunque forte inciderat, 
Apteè vanie copioſeque alluderet, 
Interea nihil n nihil vi expreſſum 
| | Videbatur, | 
Sed omnia ultro efflue re, 

Et quaſi jugi e fonte affatim exuberare, 
Ita ſuos tandem dubios reliquit, 
Eſſetne in Scriptis, Poeta Elegantior, 
| . Convie cru, Comes jucundior. 


Of Prior, eminent as he w as, both by ki 15 ahi lities und 4. tie - very. ew 
memorials have been leſt by hs contemporaries the account 8 Fore mo 0 
now be de Ftute of his private character an familiar practices. HI. lived at 

a time when te rage of party detected at which it was any m: an's intereſt to 


Hide; —_— 76 mg 1] is heard of Prior, it is certain that not much was 
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known. l waz not afraid of provoking cenſure ; for when he forioos 
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the Whigs k, under whoſe patronage he firſt entered the world, he became 
a Tory fo ardent and determinate, that he did not wiſſingly conſort with men 
of different opinions. He was one of the ſixteen Tories who met weekly, 
and agreed to addreſs each other by the Title of Brother; and ſeems to have 
adhered, not only by concurrence? of political deſigns, but by peculiar affec- 
tion, to the carl of Oxford and his family. With how much confidence he 
was truſted, has been already told. ; 
He was however, in Pope's * opinion, fit only to make . and tf; 
qualified for buſineſs than Addiſon himſelf. This was ſurely {cid without 
conſideration. Addiſon, exalted to a high place, was forced into degradation 
by the ſenſe of his own incapacity ; Prior, who was employed by men very 
capable of eſtimating his value, having been ſecretary to one embaſſy, had, 
when great abilities were again wanted, the ſame office another time; and 
was, after ſo much experience of his knowledge and dexterity, at laſt ſnt to 
tranſact a m gotiation in the hight degree arduous and important; for which 
he was qualificd, among other requiſites, in the opinion of Bolingbroke, by 
his influence upon the Prench minifter, and by till in queſtions of commerce 
above other men. 
Of his behaviour in the lighter parts of life, it is too late to get much in- 
telligence. Ons of his anſwers to a boaltful Frenchman has been related, and 
to an impertinent he made another equally proper. During his embaſſy, ke 
ſat at the opera by a man, who, in his rapture, accompauied with his own. 
voice the principal finger. Prior fell to railing at the performer with all the 
terms of reproach that he could coll-&, till the Freachman ceaſing from his 
ſong, began to expoſtulate w ith him for his harth cenſure of a man who was 
conf flodiy the ornament of the ſtage. I know that,” * tlic ambaſſador, 
* mais it chame ſi haut, que je ne feaurois vous entendre 
In a gay French company, wile every one _ a rect ſong or ſtanza, 1 

which the burden was, Banniſons | ia Melanchoiie;” when it cam: to his 
urn to fins, after the performance of a Young lad: that fat next him, he 
produced theſe extemporary lines: 


Mais celle voix, et ces beau: Veuz:, 
Font Cupidon trop dangereux, 
Ee je 1141s teile quand } je crie 
Lanniſtuns la deen 
T. radition repreſ. ats him as w UE nz 0 deſcend £ rom the dignity of the poet 
and ſtateſman to ihe Low delight er mean com: pan. His Chloe probahly 
« ſornctim<s ideal: * the woman with whom he cohabited was a dc ſpi- 
| ad drab + of the loueſt ſpecies. One of his wenches, perhaps Ns 
While ke wh abſent fi om his houſe, [too his ware and ran away; as uns 
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lated by a woman who had been his ſervant. Of this propenſity to ſore: J 
converſe | have ſeen an account fo ſeriouſſy ridiculous, — it ſcems to de- 
ſer ve inſertion *. 
A have been aſſured that Prior, after having ſpent the evening with Ox- 
* ford, Bolingbroke, Pope, and Swift, would go and ſmoke a pipe, and 
drink a bottle of ale, with a common ſoldier and his wife, in Long-Acre, 
before he went to bed; not from any remains of the lowneſs of his original, 
as one ſaid, but, ] ſuppoſe, that his facultics, 


« —Strain'd to the height, 
In that celeſtial colloquy ſublime, _ 
6 * Dazzled and ſpent, funk down, and _ repair.” 


Poor Prior, w by was he fo freimd; and in fuch want of repair, after a 
_ converſation with men, not, in the opinion of the world, much wiſer than 
himſelf? But ſuch are the conceits of ſpeculatiſts, e their facu'tte; 0 
find in a mine what lies upon the ſurfac-. „ 
His opinions, ſo far as the means of judging are left us, ſeem to have becn 
right 3 3 but his life why It — wr regulars __—_ be fentual. , 


PRIOR has written with great var iety, and his var iety has inde him po- 
pular. He has tried all ſtyles from the groteſque to the folemn, and was. not 
ſo failed in any as to incur derifion or diſgrace. 

His works may be dtinAly conſidered as compriſing Yates. Love: verſes, 
Occaſiona Poems, Alma, and Solomon. 

His Tales have obtained gensral approbation, being written with great fa- 
miliarity and creat ſpritel. incfs ; - the language i is caſy, but ſeldom groſs, and 
i numbers fin Hoth, without app-arance of care. Of theſe ws there are 
only four. The J. ade, which is introduced by a Preface, neither neceſſary 
nor plraſinz, reither grave nor merry. Pau Purganti; which has likewiſe 
a Preca, but of more value than the Tale. Hunt Curve „ not over decent; 
and Pi. Of genes and dell es, an old . minglcs, by an aff. Station not 4 
eeabhle, with em zodern images. The Feung Gent lem mn in Live has hardly a 
5 n cloim to the title of à Tae. I know not whether he be the original 
nrkor of any Tale which he has given us. The adventure of Hans Carvel 
has poſed thrown many ſuce ions of mercy wits; for it is to be found in 


0 


F.rioſto's Satires, and is perhaps pet older. But th: merit of fu: a ſtorics i 
ßw 1 ² theme 
In Lis met Lücudons be i- 1:5 happy 3 for they are not diftated by 
| nature Sig Picton. © | hav neither rh nor tenderneſs, They have 
© coldne fe of ds , without Ms wit, the anll exerciſes ef a ſteilful ver- 
ſißer, reſolved al all adventures to write ſomething about Chloe, and trying 


| * Riclar 44 iar. "7 
to. 


mt 
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to he amorcus bu dint of ſtudy. His fictions therefore are mythological. 
Venus, after the ex: ne of the Greek Epigram, aſks when ſhe was ſeen 
nal eil and bathins, Then Capid is uten; then Cubid is diſurmed; then he 
Ic fs his darts to Carmel; then Jupiter f-nds him a ſummons by Mercury. 
n CI goes a-! aunting, with an wory gquider graceful! at her 2 ; Diana 
| in: kes 15 * er Che ot bert a mphs, and Cupid Iavshs at the blunder. All 
this is ure defpicahle; and even warn he tries to act the lover, without 
the bely af ge ds r gods etles, his theughits are unattecting or remote. Ile 
tals not like a man oi this world.“ | OO | 
Tho ervatelt Of all his amorovs firs is Herry and Emma : ; a dull and te- 
cons dialoge, which cxeites neuer oft. em tor tit man, nor tenderr. fs for 
the weman. This crample of Enn , Who-tctolves to follow an eutwuwed 
merdecer WIC FAW trar anda tint ire him, def. 25 no itnttatien; and 
ti nr om athy which Honry ths tue lady's conttancy-1s ſuch as mult end 
her in MAINS to her, or in e ee to himſelf. Yo 
ke cenie dv ons ncecflacily Toft part of. Uther value, as their occaſions, 
N ir hes rei niente, raid 1. emotien. Some of them n, however, are 
Preſet ed bein r in et xc lee. Ile TR of Heilcau's Ode on 
Namur as. 1120 Parts, E Gt: > an iovity, as will alw ays PIOCUTC it 


Teadors, eren among oe whe cat: let compare it with the original. The 
Fp t Polar is not ſo hopp. Tie 2/605 to the King are now peru! = 


Enle or voung ft lente, 0 020 _ that they aN Tea arn to write; and 


of the Durin Se. 1 „e, Leannat hut ſutpect that L might praiſe or re ef ie 
by Caf ? wikhout danger of detwetion'; 5 = 10 can be ſuppoſed to have 


Tabom od throw i! | Yer the tim has ben In this ne gleQed work was ſo 
W hut it 1 tranſtated into Latin 5 8 NO mmon maſter. | 

Eis poem en the battle Gi Rantiilie ie h e facily tedious by the 4 of 
the fans: an uniferm mak of ten lines,; 3 five times repeated, incon- 
. Need. 15 


55. ot at 8 C 
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v ety beth the car and the I nd ttand- 


ing. hs imitatien af Spenter, „Helle. „fits prineipally in I wen and I vert, 
uit hout exdnncn of. later modes o : fprecly, m2 'S his peem 1 neither anci- 
ent ne modorn, Fig: mention. of Mars and Rona, and his compariſon of 
Marlberowh to tho Eagle that boats the thunder of Tubiter, are all puerile 
and unge ing ; an ver een A the long tals told by Lewis, in 
lie pair, og Brita und Hrhaban, and. theteeth uf Canis, with his 1 


5 . 1 i 5 ä 6 - 3 * 1 1 ; | 2 1 N EY * 
in of tlie ane en ; „ Ane wolt an Het. EV the be ip of ſuch da: Y 
btons; and vater toric, withint Cacaiiuth a wiki life, an! without 


Er ede Sf. atten pamrfe, arch ui an; Kugth, cold and likclefs like this, 
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His epigrams and lighier pigces are, like thoſe of others, ſometimes clc- 


gant, ſometimes trifling, and femetimes dull; among the beſt are the Camelion, 
and the epitaph on 7o/n and fin. 1 0 | 
Searerly any ons of out fonts has written fo much, and tranflated fo little: 
the verſion of Caliimachis is Path ly heentious; ; the paraphraſe on St. 
Pau! s Exhortation to Charity 1s minemiy beantitul, e | 
A'ma is written in p. of-Te 1 imitation of Hudibras, and has at leaſt one ac- 


3 5 
eidental reſcomiilance : J J wants ah plan, becauſc it is left imnerfeQ 
Alma is impu rtcct, IC cau fe it fee 
7 


— - 


er to have had a plan. Prior appears 
not to av propos 0 4 0 111181 F an\ iti or deſign, 2 b! ut to 110 ave written __ 
caſual dictates of the prefort | 9 „„ „ 
Wh at Horace faid when ko imitated Luchs might hc fad # Buiker by 8 
Petör, his numbers wore net one er peat; I tor ecelled him in verſifi- 
e Ha ooo, fene mins be had not Butler's SC 
uborance of matter und vartiy of it ation. The fpangles of. wit which 
le could afford, he knew how tt 1 ith; but he wanted the bullion of his 
prater. Bu ler pours cut a ne gli wont p 'ufon, c-rtain of the weight, but 
Farclefs of thi 111119, Pot has chmp. rate ly 1 tle, but with that little he 


cation; bat he was, 


males a fin. ane WW uma has ian“ admire: 55 and wa: the only Pio Cs among | 
Priors works of which Pepe fi thar he ſhovtd with to be the author. ; 
55 127. is the won! to which be entruſted the Protection of Hi is name, and 
oh he expected frecveving ares e regard with veneration. Fis affe cti- 
5 n was b it Rad undo, ale been written with 2 labour; and 
who is willing to tink that be has been Tobouring in vain? He had infuſed 
into it much-knowidne nnd mrch. U.ought; had often poliſhed it to de- 

Cancc, fun dini dit uh feen, and lem times heightened it to ſub- 
Emitv: he pere. ved in it 7 RV xen 8 4114 did ay di cover ” that it 
wand tia V. 13110 K Reit all bers wire of ſmall ay 11 „the power or eu- 
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"ty Oo: CUNT: 55 | 2 Orr LH ulis A 7715 Or 1 ention nad men 10. And 
even it he ſuculd eomireut lis dels of immediate rencun, and kcep his 
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work nine years unpublithed, he will be till the author, and ſtill in danger 
of decciving himſelt: and if he confults his tricnds, he will probably find 
men who OW more kindnels than judgement, or more fear to offend than 
deſirè to inſtruct. 

The tediouſneſs of this poem pre eceds not from the uniformity of the 
ſubject, for it is ſufficiently diverſified, but from the continued teNour of the 
narratica ;z in which Solomon relates the ſuco. fave viciſſicudes t his own 
mind, wi bout the intervention of any own. r ſpeaker, or the mc. of any 
other agent, unlets it be Abra; the reader is only to learn wha he tought, 
and to be told that he thought wrong. The event of every experiment is“ 
foreſeen, and therefore the proceſs is not much regarded. 5 
Vet the work is far from deſcrving to be neglected. He that ſhall poruſ: 
it will be able to mark many paiſiges, to which he may recur for inſtruction 
or delight: many from which the poet may learn to write, and the philoſo- 
pher to reaſon, — 

I Prior's poetry be guncr: ally econficers © his praife will hs that of correct- 
no ſo and induſtry, rather than of compaſs of compreheniion, or activ! ty of 


lancy: He never made any (hrt ot invention: his greater pieces are only 
tillues of com mon a thought SL 0 Ts bs e * hich conſiſt of light i mag. 'S 


or lüngle conceits, are not alwoys his own. I have traced him among the 
French epigrammat! its, and have been infor ON that he poached for prey 


— 


among obſcure authors. The han and Caordelier is, I ſuppoſe, generally 
confidered as an origin a pcodu Tien; with den much juſtice this Epigram 
may tell, which was written by. Goo! is Sabinus, a poet now lictle Known 
or read, though once the friend of Lai er and At undd non. 


De Sacerdote Fur em conſolante. 
| Quidam ſacrificus furem catnitatus enntem 
Huc ubi dat ſontes carnificina neci, 
Ne fis moſtus, ait; ſummi coneiva Tonan tis 
| Jam Cum lade (11 modo cre iS) eris 
Ille geme 13, ſi vera min! ſolatia præbis. a 
Hopes apud ſuperos ſis meu oro, rbert. 
Sacrificus contra; mihi non conviii fas elt 
Ducere, N hac cd lade ninil. 1 


V. nat he has valuable he owes to his dilizence and his judgment. His di- 
ligne has juſtly placed him: amongſt the mot correct of the Envliſh nouns ; 
and he was one of the firſt that refitutely endcavourei at COrret aneſs. H 
never ſucrifices accuracy to haſte, nor indulzes himſelt in cone emptvous n 
gligenee, or impatient idleneſs; h has no careleſs lines, or eniangte Cf 
timcnts; his words are nie lu te a 2d, and his thoughts Fully CRP in, 


| this part of tus charadder ſuſfers any abat- monty it muſt be from the 


X 2 
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portion of luis rhymes, which have not alwars ſufficient conſonance, and 
9 

from the admiſſion of broken lines into his 92 but pachnps he 
g =; [ 


SO OPM 


Ike Cowley, that bemiſtichs ought to be admitted imo 
Ie had apparently ſuck reQtitude of prdecmont ns [eg d lam from every 
thing that approached to the ridieutons or abſurd 


; 0 
i OUS, its 


Horotc noetty 
U 0 


dſurd; but as laws Sperate in 
c. vil agency not to the reœcitements of virtue, Int the © 


e Cx pre Mon or wicked- 
ne , lo jueyment in the operations Thi Inte! ct CAN Hincke Or faulte, bunt Not 


P. ran excullence. Prior is never low, nor verw often fublime. It is Haid 
by Longinus of Euripides, that he forces him lf foriimes into grandeu— 
by violence of effort, us the lion kindes his R h f 


7 (be la ſlics of his oven 
tail. M hatever Prior obtains above mediocrity feums the effort of firugglo 


and of teil. Ile has many v+.corous but few happy lings; be has every thing | 
; by purchaſe and noth! ing I. gift; te _ no 1. SES viſtations of tie Muſe, 
no inſuſions of ſentim. nt or tolicit ies 0! ancy, 


His dictie Ps how« ver, is moe his own th; an that of ans among the ſuc- 


coſlors ot Þ * den; 1 ho! Gus RO Incky turns, of comme don, mods . 


language from his predeec ſſers. II. s phraſes are original, but they are ſome- 
times haitajz as he inherited no _ eivancis, none Fas he be queathed i. 
expreſuon has every mark of javorions fr; dy: the ine H om ſeems t 1 


been forme d at ones; the words did not come ti they were casted, and were 


then put by conſtzaint into their placcs, where they do their di: ty, but do it 
ſullcniy. In his Lreater compoſitions there may be found more ri gd f ſtate! 1 
neſe than graceful digaitv. 5 oy 
Ken verſifear? on ne was nat negligent: what he received from Dryden he 
did not ts neither did he increaſe the {pany of writing by nanceeffary 
ſevority, but uſes Triplets and Alcxant. ines Witho nc ſerunle. In his preface 
to ©: gien he propoſes ſome 1 improveme nts, by ext-nding the ſente from one 
coupit to another, Weg variety of panſo3. This 2 has werte mpted; but 
wei bout ſucceſs; his inter i d Ine S are unf Icaſin: , and his f ont. as lets diſ- 
tA is lels ſtriking. | 195 
Nie has altered the Stan-a cf Spenſer, as a houſe is aſtered by CLF ling 
ant per in 1's Pp: "ace of a a1; <re:: form. With hew 1 ref Em blanc he has 
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PRIOR. 


To the cloſe rock the frighted raven flies, 
Zgon as the riſing eagle cuts the air: 
The ſhaggy wolf unſeen and trembling lies, 
Waen the hoarſe roar proclaims the lion near. 
IU, ſtarr'd did we our forts and lines forſake, 
To dare our Britiſh foes to open fight: 
Our conqueſt we hy ſtratagem ſhould make 
bag triumph had been founded i in our fligd t. 
Dis ours, by craft and by ſurpriſe to gain: : 
*Tis theirs, to meet in arms, and battle in the plain. 


Py this new ſtructure of his lines he has avoided difficulties; nor am T 
fare that he has loſt any of the pow cr of pleaſing ; but he no longer imitates 
| pe nfcr. | | 
Some of his poems are written without regularity of e ; for when 
hs commenced poct, he had not recovered from ovr Pindarick infatuation : 
but he probably lived to be convinced, that the eſſence of veiſe 15 order and 
conſonance. | ** 
lis numbers are „ fach as mere diligence may artain; they ſeldom offend 

the ear, and ſeldom ſooth it; they commonly w want airineſs, lightnefs, and 
facility : what 1s ſmooth, is not ſoft. _ His verſes always roll, but they l- 
dom flow, 5 

A ſurvey of the life and writing: of Prior may exc mpliſy a ſentence whic! 1 
he doubtleſs underſtood well, when he read Horace at his uncle's; © the 
« veſſel long retains the ſcent which it firſt receives.“ In his private relaxa- 
tion he revived the tavern, and in his amorous pedantry he exhibited the 

| college. But on higher occaſions and nobler ſubjects, when habit was over 
powered by the neceſſity of reflection, he wanted not wiſdom as a ftatciman, 
OD elegance 25 4 port. „ ; 


* 


ILLIAM CONGRFEVT. defcended from a family in | Stafford- 
Wy ſhirc, of ſo great antiquity that it claims a place among the few that 
extend their linc beyond the Norman Conqueſt ; and was the ſon of Will:am 
Congreve, ſecond ſon of Richard Congreve of Congreve and Stratton. He 
vilited, once at leaft, theo reſidence of his endes ; and, I believe, more 
places than ond are it] ſhewn, in groves and gardens, where he 1 15 related to 
have written his Old Rutclelar. | i | 
Neither the time nor place of his birth are certainly known ; if the in- 
£ Z>71ption uon his monument be true, he was born in 1672. Por the place; 
5 t was ſaid by bimiclf, that ho owed his n nativity to Fneland, and by every 
; body elſe that he was born in Ireland.“ Sonthern mentioned him With ſharp 
cenſure, as a man that mcanly diſowne :d his native country. The biogra- 
phers aſſigned his nativity to Bar da, n near Leeds in Yorkthire, from the 
een given by himſelf, as they ſuppoſe, to Jacob. 

o doubt whether a man of eminence has told he truth about bis OWN 
ry is, in appearance, to be very deficient in candour; vet nobody can 


Jive long without knowing that falſchuods of convenience or vanity, falfe- 
_ hoods " uae which no evil immediately viftble enſues, except the general de- 
Sradation of human teitimony, arc very lightly uttered, and one. uttered, 
are ſullenly ſupported. Bolan, WO defired to be. thought i rigorous and 
ſteady moralift, having told a putty li 0 Lewis XIV. contined it afterwards 
by ſalſe dats $5 thinking himſelf cliged in nn, ſays luis admirer, to NG IN| | 
tain what, whon he Tai it, was fo well rece vcd. | | 
| Wherever Congreve was born, he was educated futt. at E Aukenne, and 
after wards at Dul lin, his f. father having Z for military emplovmentſ that fati— 
oned him in eland: beit after having pu fed through ther uſual preparatory 
as av he reafonably ſtippoſe ll, with great eclelity and ficcſs,. his 


Ne 
1 3 


Mather ihenetit it Proper to aſſian kim à protcfiion ; by Which ſomething 
proper roh, bo guten; ; and ahout the time of the Ravhlutiem ſent lum, at 
the an of fixtcen,. to ſtucty law in the Xliddie Temple, where. | ne lived 
or fuvotal- seats, but with very litt! al LL LO to Statates or Kports. 
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His diſpoſition to become an author app-ared very early, as he very caily 
falt that ſorce of imagination, and poſſeſſed that copiouſneſs of ſentiment, 
by which intellectual pleaſure can be given. IIis hiſt performance was a 
novel, called Incagnita, or Love and Duty reconciled : It is praifed by the bio- 
graphers, who quote ſome part of the preface, that is indeed, for fuch a 
time of life, uncommonly judicious. I would rather praiſe it than read it. 

His firſt dramatick labour was the Od Batchelor ; of which he ſavs, in 
his defence againſt Collier, © th at comedy was written, as feveral know, 
« ſome. years before it was ated. When I wrote it, I had little thoug kts of 
« the ſtage; but did it, to amuſe myſelf in a flow recovery from a fit of 
« ſickneſs. Afterwards, through my indifcretion, it was ſeen, and in ſome 
& little time more it was ated; and I, through the remainder of my indiſ- 
« c:etion, ſuffered myſelf to be drawn in, to the proſecution of a difficult 
and thankl-fs ſtudy, and to be involved in a E war with knaves 
« and fools .!“ | | 

There ſeems to he a ftrange affoctation in authors of appearing to have 
done every thing by chance. The Od Batchebr was written for amuſement, 
in the languor of convaleſceneg. Yet it is apparently compoſed with great 

claboratenc[s of dialogue, and inceſſant ambition of wit. The age of the 
8 writer conſidered, it is indeed a very wonderful performance; for, whenever 
written, it was acted (1593) when he was not more than twenty-one? years 
old; and was then recommended by M : Dr yden, Mr. Southern, and Mr. 
May nwaring. Dryden ſaid that he naver had fecn ſuch a firſt play; but they 
found it os cient in ſome thinss r-quifite to the fucceſs of its exhibition, and 
by their givater experience fitted it for the ſtage. Southern uſed to relate 
of one com dy, probably of this, that when Congreve rcad it to the 
players, he pronounced it fo wretchedly, that they had almoſt rdjected it; 
but they were afterwards ſo well perfuaded of its excellence, that, for 
half a year before it was acted, 0 manager allowe d its author ne privi- 
lege of the be ule. 5 


Few play 5 3 ever been 00 bon: 6. al to this weiter ; "I it procared im 
the patronage of Fall ifax, who iminediately made him one of the com- 

miſſioners for lieen in 7 coaches, and ſon. iter e nr lum a. Flee in the 
pip--oftes, and another in the cuſtoms ot fix hne ed pounds a e. Con- 
greve's converiation hint ſurely lang becn at ball eit 
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35 c Oo NG R E VE. 
But if the Old Batchelor be more nearly examined, it will be found is be 
one of thoſe comedies which may be made by a mind vigorous and acute, 
and furniſhed with comick characters by the peruſal of other pocts, witl:- 
out much actual commerce with mankind. The dialogue is one conſtant ta- 
ciprocation of conccits, or ciath of wit, in which nothing flows neceſſariſy 
from the cccafion, or is dictated by nature. The characters both of men 
and women are either fraitions and artiticial, as theſe of Heart well and the 
Ladies; or caſy and common, as IF ittz{ à tame idiot, Bluff a ſwaggering 
coward, and Fond/exvife u jcalous puritan; and the cataſtrophe ariſes from 
a miſtake not very probably produced, by marrying a woman in a m. 
Ter this gay comedy, when all theſe deductions are made, will fil fe- 
Mom the work of very powerful and fertile facultics : the qialoguc is quick 
ad ſparkling, the incidents ſuch, as ſerzv oy aticntion, and the wit Io ex- 
rant that it © er- infos ms its tene ment. 
Next scar he gave another ſpecimen of his abilities in The Double "RO TS | 
bel was not Leak with equal kindneſs. He writes to his patron the 
5 * Fax a dedleation, in which he endeavours to reconcile the reader 10 


70 
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that which found new friends among the audience. Theſe apologics are al- 
ways bf! va . de guſtibus non eſt diſputandum; ,” men may be convinced, 
ü this anno 8 be pleaſed, againſt their will. But though taſte is obſtinate, | 
i very kärtable, and time often prevails when arguments have failed. 
Queen bla v conferred upon bath thoſe plays the honour of her 546 SHINY 
and when need lied, ſoon after Conxreve teſtified his gratitude by a deſpicabie 
chuſion of elgiac paſtoral; a x compoſition | in v hich all is unnatural, and Fin = 
WON is new. : | WED = 
Ia another vear (1605 0 bis prof kh pen pro: "RI Love for 1 FN comedy 
i murer allance to lig, and exliibiting more real manners, than either of 


the former.” ne e TY figs wes then common. Dryden calcu- 
Lin bntirhies: both Cromwell and king William had their lucky days; and 
Sbanecſbare Jami, 10 I Hal ns . on, was fatd to regard predictieus. 
Tic dali uh BOt acco0v1 _ ver gatu . but he is verv plcafant.. 

ons f | 
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7 nis* Bride, a tan 1, 0 Weittén as to new him ſufficienily qualified 
PUB ds ine 0 33 N Pet | | | | 

18 this pra”, £4 Which, % +3 | | 12 aride re 1ed it, he reduc {| 4 the Ve r- 

ſttcarion t 3 it, 020 is inci buſtle than ſentimägt ; the plot 
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But what-v=r obe Rĩons may be made either to his comic or tragic excel- 
lende, ther are jolt at once in the blaze of admiration, when it is remem- 
pere that he had produced theſe four plays before he had paſſcd his twenty- 

fifch year; before other men, even ſuch as are ſome time to ſhine in emi- 
nence, has paited ther probation of literature, or preſume to hope for any 
other notice than ſuch as is beſtowed on dilligence and enquiry. Among all 
the efforts oi curly genius winch litsrary hiſtory records, doubt whether any 
gu can be produced that more furpalles the common limits of nature than 
the pl; 455 of Cong. eve. — 

About this time beau the long- continued controverſy between Collier and 
the pots. In the reizn of Charks the Firſt the Puritans had raiſed a vio- 
{nt clamour againſt the drama, which they conſidered as an entertainment 

not law ful to Ciriftians, an opinion held by them in common with the church 
of Rome; and P:vrne publiſhed i: [*rios-moftix, a huge volume, in which 
ſtage plavs were cenſured. The cut! ages and ciimes of the Puritans brought 
afterwards their whole ſy ſtem of doRrin: into diſrepute, and from the 
Reſtoration the posts a and players were left at quiet; for to have moleſted 
them would have had the appearance of tendency to puritanical malignity, | 
This danger, however, WAS worn away by time 3 and Collier, a fierce 
and implacably Neniuror, bnd that an attack upon the theatre would never 
make him ſuſped ed for a puritan; he therefore (1698) publiſhed 4 hart 
Piero of the Immoralit; aud 8 „f the Frgliſh Stage, I believe with no 

ether motive than religious al and honeſt indignation. lle was formed 
for a controvertiit ; with ſufficient learning ; with diction vehement and 
pointed, though ofen vulgar and incorrect z with unconquerablc pertinacity z 
wich wit in the higheſt degree keen and farcaſtick ; and with all thoſe powers 0 
ext ded; and invigorated by juſt confidence in his cauſe. 

Thus qualified, and thus iazned, he walked out to battle, and aſſailed at 
onde molt of the living weiters, from Dry den to Durfey. His onſet was vio- 
lent: those Paſſas des, Which while t thy tgod ſingle had pailc 4 with little notice, 
when they were aceamulated and cr pod tog ther, excited harror; the wiſe 
ant the picus canglit the alarm, and the n ation w ondered why it had ſy long 


fol: rod irreligion and lie nity fact to be cheniy taught at the publick charge. 


Nothing no remaingd for the poets hut to <6 By.  Dregen's con- 
him from the conflict: 


: Con Freve 2 and Wanbru, P77 ak ::empyed art wers, Con: Ir 2V2, a very voung man, 


* * 3 


ee or his prod nc, angry 25 lie was, wüchh. 


elotod with ſacehs, art iabatient of cenſure, atmumed an air of confidence 
and ſecurity. His: chief a. 56 605 of controverſ, is 10 retort upon his ad- 
verſarv his own words ; lie is y ery e2pgry, and, hovinz to_cenquer Collier 
with luis cen Weapons, a $hicafe!f in the uſe ol ever; term contumaly and of 
contempt; but he has tho ce without the arm ot Se canderbey ; he has lis 
antagoniſt's coarſoneſs, but not Is ſtrenzth. Collier replied ; tor conteſt was 
his delight, ho was not to be 415 ned {rom his purpoſe or lus prey. 


Vor. I. e — - Y 
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The cauſe of Congreve was not tenable; whatever gloſſes he might uſe 
ſor the defence or palliation of ſingle paſſages, the general tenour and ten- 
deney of his plays muſt always be condemned. It is acknowledged, with 
univerſal conviction, that the peruſal of his works will make no man better; 
and that their ultimate effect is to repreſent pleaſure in alliance with vice, 
an} to relax thoſ2 obligations by which life ought to be regulated. 

The ſtage found other advocates, and the diſpute was protracted through 
ten vears; but at laſt Comedy grew more modeft ; and Collier lived to ſce 
the reward of his labour in the reformation of the theatre. 

Of the powers by which this important victory was atchieved, a quota-. 
tion, from Love fir Lyve, and the remack upon it, may afford a ſpecimen. 

Sir Sampf. is vampton's a N 
« ſtrong dogs from the beginning.“ 


Angel. Hare 2 care —if you remember, the firengel Sampſon of your 
„name puil'd an old houſe over his head at Jait. 


— 


„Here you have the Sacred Hiftory burl-ſqued ; and Sampſon once mort 
1 brought into the houſe of Dagon, to nike ſport for the Philiſtines!“ 
Congreve's laſt play was 7% Hun of the World; which, though as he 
hiats in his dedication it was written with great Jabour and much thought, 
was received with ſo little favour, that, being in a high degree offended 
and diiguſted, he reſolved to commit hs quiet and his fame no more to the 
caprices of an audience. . : 5 : 
From this time his life cc aſd 40 be pub'lick; be lived * — 2 for 
his friends; and among Eis friends was al 


good name; for your Sampſons were 


able to name every man of his time 
Won Wit Oy eh gance had caiſ:d to reputation. It may be thercfore reaſo- 


navly ſuppoſed that his manners were pulite, and his converſation pleaſing. 


He feems nut 10 have taken much pleaſure in wiiting, as he contributed 


| nothing to the Sprdfater, and only one paper to the Tater, though publiſh- 
ed by men with whom he might be fuproty willing to aſſociate ; "and though 


he lived many years. after the pubfication of his \lifeellaneous Poems, yet 


: he © added nothing to them, dat lived on in literary indolence; engaged in 
no cn ttroveriy, c 


ontending wil ra iel, nelther folicir ing flattery by * 
lick emo ndations, nor provetlits cnimity by malt chant criticiſm, but paſ- 
ſing bis lin among the great and lent, in the placid enjoyment of his 
for an fortune. BE | | 


Ilavinn owed his. fortune to FE! 1%; he continued always of his Patron s 


party, bat: as it fcom:, without violenge or ares and his firmneis 


was naturehy cſteemed, as his abilittes were reverence. His ſecurity = DIED 


and when, upon tie 1 n 5 the Whigs, ſome | 
uneecemon was uſed lei Con; greve ſhoul., + be ciſp]. Cd, the car! of Oxford 
made this anſwer: | 


fore was never violated ; 


« Non obtuſy adzo geſtamus pector: Pœeni. 
Nec tam averſus equus '['vria fol junyit ab urbe.“ 


Ihe 
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He that was thus honoured by the adverſe party, might naturally expect 
to be advanced when his friends returned to power, and he was accordingly 
made ſecretary for the iſland of Jamaica ; a place, 1 ſuppoſe, without truſt 
or care, but which, with his poſt in the cuſtoms, is faid to have actorded : 
| kim twelve hundred pounds a year. ERS: 

His honours were yet far greater than his profits. Every writer mentioned 
him withreſp<ct ; and, among other teſtimonies to his merit, Steele made him the 
patron of his Miſe.llany, and Pope inſcribed to him his tran{lation of the Iliad. 

But he treated the Muſes which ingratitude; for, having long converſed 
familiarly with the great, he wiſhed to be conſidered rather as a man of 
faſhion than of wit; and, when he received a viſit from Voltaire, diſguſted 
him by the deſpicabie ſoppery of deſiring to be conſilered not as an author 
| but a gentloman; to which the Frenchman re plied, ”* Rat it he had been 

* only a gentleman, he ſnoeld not have come to viſit him.” 

[a his retirement he m may be ſuppoſed to have okes himſelf to books: 
ſor he diſcovers more OTE than the poets have commonly attained. 
But his ſtudies were in his latter dats obſtructed by cataracts in his eyes, 

- which at laſt terminated in blindneſs. This m-Iaucholy ſtate was aggravated. 
| by the gout, for which he ſought relief by a journey to Bath; but being 
overturned in his chariot, complain?d from that time of a pain in his fide, 
and died at his houſe i in Surcey-ſtreet in the Strand, Jan. 29, 1728-9. 
Having lain in ſtate in the Jerufalem- chamber, he was buried in VV ls 
T ber aber. where a monument is crected to his memory by Henrietta ducheſs 
of f Marlborough, to whom, for reaſons enher not known or not mentioned, 
he bequeathed a legacy of about ten thouſand pounds; the accumulation of at- 
tentive parſimony, which, though to her ſuperfluous and uſclæſs, might have 
given great aſſiſtance to the ancient family from which he deſcended, at that 
time by the imprudenc? of his relation reduced to difficulties and diſtreſs. 
CONGREVE has merit of the highoſt kind; he is an original writer, 
* 20 borrowed neither the models of his plot, nor the manner of his dia- 
lozue. Of his plays cannot ſpeak diſtinctly; for finc2 e d them : 
many vears have paſſed; but what remains upon my memory is, that his 
chara⸗ ders a are commonly ſictitious and artificial, with very little f nature, 
and not much of life.-. He formed a peculiar idea of comic excellence, 
which } lie fr ppoſed to conſiſt in gay re mass and une xpeted. anſwers ; but 


that which he endeavoured, he dom failed of performing. His ſcenes ex- 
hibit nat much of humor, imagerv, or Pa mon : his Ae} ate a kind 
hy imellectual 2ladiators 3 every ſ-ntence is to Wa: dor Arikg; the conteſt of 
ſmartneſs is never intermitted 3 his wit is a meteor playing to and fro with 


alrernate coruſcations. His comedies have the refore, in fome degree, the 
operation of tragedies; they ſurpriſe rather than divert, and raiſe admira- 
tion oftener then merritnent. But they are the works c? a ind replete with 
images, and quick in combinaticn. 
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Of his miſcellaneous poetry, I cannot ſay any thing very favourabie, 
The powers of Congreve ſeem to deſert him when he leaves the ſtage, as 
Antzus was no longer ſtrong than when he cculd touch the ground. It 
cannot be obſerved without wonder, that a mind ſo vigorous and feitite in 


diamanck compoſitions ſhould on my, other OCCaton 


diſec ver — bat 


try; ſckäion of 9 nor fil in pes” tian Pet, 10 1 were re- 


oniced to ſclæct from the whole maſs of Foggliſn poctry the moſt poctical 
faregraph, 1 know not what I could prefer to an cxciaimation in The Meurn. 
| ing Lride. RE ORE, | 
| ALMERIA. 
It was a fangy'd noiſe ; for al! is huſh'd. 
L ᷑ORNORA. 
* dore the accent of a human voice, 
ALMERIA. 
© was thy 8 or elſe ſome tranſient wit? 


 Wiiftling thro? holio! vs of this vaulted ile 
Ve 1] lien — | 


12 
1 


| Leoxora,. 
Lark! „„ 
e | Atmrrna. | 
| No, all is huſh'd, cad {t1!] as deathi,—* Ti; dread 'u, _ = 
How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 


__ Whoſe ancient pillars rear their marble ons, 

To bear aloft its arch'd and ponderons roof, 

By its own weight made ſtedfaſt and immoveable, | 
Looking tranquillity! It ſtrikes an awe 

And terror on my aching fight; the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold, 

And ſhoot a chilneſs to my trembling heart. 

Give me thy hand, and jet me Fear thy voice; 


IS. 5 b 
Nav, q quiel ly ſpear to me, and let me hear Dy 
Tay voic OY own aifris als me with its echce 
He who re: rfe lings enovs for a moment the powers of 2 Poct; ; he feels 
what ho rememlers to have KA x: fore 5 = Ie cis it with great mere aſe of 
ſerfbility.z. be rccopr os Timili 


imat, but meets it again art fed and 


expand. 4. ombollifhel with be ante, . Zed with mans; | 
"* tc 10. 1% author. „ n er Have RIAL the con; tene: af 
Date, late 11 the 8 11601 ( Car ba TT ! He$- Txt EW 
Te rocks are Ge ff; and ann of nuns 
Forrow the brows of. gl the 1: „den; N27 718 
e n is, t. fined; cir £3 wer; 399 TN. 


Ani C4! h, with f. (ame 16 2.0 v 
be Finn ee he woods, the N, map he the groves 


Ar Ae tlie blau in lad diſtraction 10 


0 


„ füpmies bie want ine ut. 
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In prickly brakes their tender limbs they tear, 

And leave on thorns their locks of golden Fair. 

With their ſharp nails, themſelves the Satyrs wound, 

And tug their ſhaggy beards, and bite with grief the ground, 
Lo Pan himſelf, beneath a blaſted oak, 

| Dejected lies, his pipe in pieces broke. 
See Pales weeping too, 1n wild deſpair, 
And to the piercing winds ker boſom bear. 
And ſee yon fading myrtle, where appcar: 
The Queen of Love, all bath'd in flowing tears; 
See how ſhe wrings her hands, and beats her brea®, 
And tears her uſeleſs girdle from her waiſt: 
Hear the ſad murmurs of her f ghing doves ! 

For grief they wt forgetfu] of their love: 


/ 


And, many years after, he e gave no proof th at time had * ovad his inte 
or his wit; for, on the death of the marquis of Blandtord, ths was is ſong ; 


And now the winds which had (e long, been Kill, 

Began the ſwelling air wita fighs to ſill; | 
The water-nymphs, who motiundef, remain'd, 
Like images of ice, while he complains, : 
Nou loos'd their ſtreams: as when deſcending s 
Roll the ſteep torrents headlong o'er the plans. p 
Te prone creation, who fo long had gaz'd, 

Charm'd with her cries, and at her griefs amaz'd, 
| Began to roar and howl with horrid yell, 
Diſmal to hear, and terrible to tell! | 
Nothing bur groans and ſighs were heard around, 
And Ech 0 multiplied each mournful ſound. 


In both theſe funeral poems, when he has yelle 4 out many yl er or Conte — 
Tar dotour, he diſmiſſes his reader with ſenſeleſs conſoſation: from the grave 


of Paſtor a riſes a a light that forms a ſtar; and where e we =P» tor. 
 Amvyntas, from m cvery tear ſprung u a inder, 


Hut W. am is his hero, and Of William he will fine. 


The lov ering winds on dowry wings ſhall wait around, 
And catch, and waft to foreign lands, the flying ſound. 


Ir cannot but be p or to ſheu- what they ſhall have to caich and carry : 


"Twas now, when Ho: very 15 2wns the proſpec made, 
And flower g brooks beneath a foreſt ſhade, 
A lowine heiſer, lovelic of the herd, 
Stood feeding by; „ hile to rerce Halls pre; zar'd 
Th-ir armed heads ? Ir E2ht; by fate of war to prove 
The victor worthy of the {air-one's love. 
Unthought preſage of hat met next my view; : 
For. ſoon the ſhady ſcene withdrew. 
And row for woods, and 3 and 3 n 
Beho! d a tonn ariſe, Bulwark'd win walls, ang lofty men! 


TVO 
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Two rival armies all the plain o'erfpread, 

Each in battalia rang'd, and ſhining arms array'd ; 
With eager eyes beholding both from far, 
Namur, the prize and miſtreſs of the war. 

The Birth of the Muſe is a miſerable fiction. One good line it has, which 

was borrowed from Dryden. The concluding verſes are theſe : 
This ſaid, no more remain'd. Th' etherial hoſt 
Again impatient crowd the cryſtal coaſt. 
The father, now, within his ſpacious hands, 
Encompaſs'd all the mingled mats of ſeas and lands; 
And, having heav'daloft the poncerous ſphere, 
He launch'd the world to float in ambient air, 

Of his irregular poems, that to Mrs. Arabella Hunt ſcems to be the beſt: 
his ode for Cecilia's Day, however, has fome lines which Pope had in his 
mind when hc wrote his own. on Eo, 
His imitations of Horace aye fe. -bly paraphraſtical, an the additions which 
de nnakcs are of little value. Ie fometimes retains what were more proper— 
1 omitted, as when he talks of var and gums to provitiate Venus. 

Of his tranſlations, thc ſatire of Jux. nal was Written very early, and may 
| therefore be forgiven, though it had nat the maſſineſs and vigour of the ori- 
ginal. In all his verſions itrength and fpritelinets ave wanting: his Hymn 5 
to Venus, from Homer, is perhaps the beft. His lines ive vw colemd with ex- 
ö rhüves, and his rhymes are frequently i imperſock. e es 
His petty poems are ſeldom u orth the e coſt of criticiſm; ſometimes the 
thoughts ace falſe, and ſometimes common. In his verfes on lady Gethin, 
the latter part is an imitation of Dry den's od: on Mes. Killigrew; and Doris, 
that bas been fo laviſhly flattered by Steele, has indeed ſome lively ſtanzas, 
but the exproflivn might be mended ; and the moit ſtriking part of the cha- 
achter had been already fhewn in Love for Love. His Zr Pleuvjins is ſound- 
ed on a vulgar, but perhaps impracticable principle, and the Ralencls of the 
Inſe is not concgaled by any novelty cf ill. iſtration or el-< ance of dition. 

This tiſſue of poetry , from whiol ne ems to have Oey a laſting name, 
15 anale negleA=d, and known only as it appended to his plays. 

V,hite comedy or white tragedy is regarded, his plays are rel to be read; 
hut, except what relates to the ſtage, I know not that he has ever written a 
itanza that 15 ſun, or a couplet that is quoted. The -£ neral charac Jer ot 
1115 Aer Hanis is, that they ſhew Tittle wit, and little vi tus. 

t to him it muſt be confeſſad that we are indebted for the correfinn of a 


| [ 


rations! error, and for tne cure of our Pda es macluefs. II. fuck taugzlit 
as Engliſh writers that Pindar's etes were regular: and thong ch e cents he 
ail not the ſirc requiſite for the higlier ſpecies of ty; ies poetry, he has fern 
ts that enthuftaſm nas its rules, and that in mere contuſion there is neither 
85 ace nor greatne — bs 


BLACKMORE. 


IR RICH IRD BLAcKk MORE is one of thoſe r men whoſe writ- 
| ings have attracted much not ce, but of whoſe life and manners very 
little has been communicated, and whoſe lot it has been to be much oſtener 
mentioned by enemies than by friends. 225 
He was the ſon of Robert Blackmore of Corſham in Wiltſhire, ſtyled by 
Wood Gentleman, and ſuppoſed to have been an attorney: having been for 
ſome time educated in a country-ſchool, he was ſent at thirteen to Weſtmin- 
ſter; and in 1668 was entered at Edmund— Hall in Oxford, where he took 
hog degree of XI. A. June 3, 1676, and reſided thirteen years; a much long- 
er time than it is uſual to tend at the univerſity ; and which he ſcems ta 
hon palſe d with very little attention to the buſineſs of the place; for, in his 
poems, the ancient names of nations or places, which he often introduces, 
are pronounced by chance. He afterwards travelled : at Padua he was made 
doctor of phyſics; and, after having wi andered about a year and a half on 
the Continent, returned home. 
la ſome part of his! life, it is not known when, his indigence compelled 
him to teach 2 ſchocl, an humiliation with which, though it certainly laſted 
duda little while, his enemies did not forget to reproach him, when he be- 
came conſpicuous enough to excite malevolence ; and let it be remembered 
for his honour, that to have been once a ſchool-maſter is the only reproach 
which all the perſpicacity « of. inalice, animated by wit, has erer ines — 
his private life. 

When he fi; nt engaged! in the ſtudy of phvſic, "By 8 as he fays, „ of - 
Dr. Sydenham what authors he ſhould read, and was directed by Sydenham, 
15 Dan Quixote: c which,” ſaid he, © is a very good book; I read | it ſtill.“ 
Tune perverſenæſs of mankind makes it often miſchievous in men of emi- 


nence to give way to merriment, the idle and the illiterate will long ſnelter 
themſelves under this fooliſh apophthezm. 


Whether he reſted ſatisfied with this direction, or ſought for 8 he 
commenced phyſician, and obtained high eminence and . practice. 
lle became fellow of the College of Phy ſicians, Hat 12, 1637, being one 


of 
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of the thirty which, by the new charter of king James, were added to tho 
former Fellows. His refidence was in Cheapfide &, and his friends were chicf- 
I in the city. In the early part of Blackmore's time, a citizen was a term 
of reproach ; and his plac- of abode was another topick to which his adver N 
ſuries had recourſe in the penury of ſcandal. | 
Blackmore, therctore, was made a poct not by neceſſity but inclination. 
and wrote not for alivelih-;od but for fame; or, if he may tell his own mo- 
tives, for a nobler purpoſe, to engage poetry in the cauſe of Virtue, 

I believe it is pceuliar to him, that his firſt publick work was an heroic!. 
poem. He was not known as a maker of verſes, til! he publiſhed (in 1695) 
[':ince Arthur, in ten books, written, as he relates, “ by ſuch catches and 
* ſtarts, and in ſuch occaſional uncertain hours as his profeſſion afforded, 
« and for the greatctt part in coffee-houſes, or in paſſing up and down the 
« ſtreets. For the latter part of this ap ology he was accuſed of writing 
« to the r. ambling of his chariot-wheels, He had read, he ſays, “ but 
4 little poetry throughout his whole lite and for fificen years before had 
« not written an hundred verſes, except one copy of Latin verſes in praiſe 
„ of a fricnd”s book.” oh 
He thinks, and with ſome reaſon, that from ſuch a perſormance perſection 
cannot he expo ctod ; but he finds another reg ſon ſor the ev erty of his cen- 
ſurers, which he expicil's in langvage ſuch as Cheapſide e catly furniſhed. 
6. l am not fit of the Pocts Company, kaving never 1 0 the governor's. 
* huads; ive is the: tore not ſo much as a dere poem, but a down- 
RR it interkfper. Thoſe gentle men who carry on their poctical trade ina. 
eint Res, v ind =; rin 1 49 hat they Te to fink and ruin an unli- 
"0 cand. 0 e Wiek Ran. 7 U WI whed none of their factories, nor 
imported any goo... ther bad een alt ! * Ile had lived in he city ull 
LL. badToarncd tis note. e 1 Ws 
That Pie lr tow Sm readers, is certain; for i in two Years it had 
three eduiens; a very uncommon inftance of fayou! able reception, at a 
time when lite ary Cariciity was yet confined to particular 1 Is of the nati-. 
on. Suech -fuccets naturally ae aniunofity ; and Denris attacked it by a 

hrmal e tieiſm, more tedious and diſg: zuſtins than the work which he con- 
Fs mns..: Te this cen ure may be opp⸗ id the 1nprobation f Locks and the. 
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ent to this narrative, N 
It is remarked by Pope, that what © raiſes tne hero often ſinks the man. 
5 cf Blackmore it ma Abe fard, that as the poet finks, the man riſes; the ant 


5 


7 


Dees 
madvciliens of Danis, inſolent and contemprudus as chey were, raiſed 


&+ ©... 7. 113 21 
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in him no implacable reſentment: he and his critick were afterwards friends; 
and in one of his latter works he praiſes Dennis as © equal to Boileau in 
« poetry, and ſuperior to him in critical abilines.” 

He ſeems to have been more dclighted with praiſe than pained by cenſure, 
and, intcad of flackening, quickened his career. Having in two years pro- 
duced ten books of P;ince Arthur, in two years more (1697) he ſeat into the 
world Aire Arthur in twelve. The provecation was now doubled, and the re- 
ſentment of wits and c: iticks may be {uppoled to have encrealed in propor- 
tion. He found, however, advantages more than equivalent to ail their ou;- 
razes; he was this vear made on. of the phy ſicians in ordinary to king Wil- 
lia, and advanced by him to the honour of knighthood, with a preſent of 

ag lohan and medal. - 1 

The malignity of the wits attributed his knielichbed to his new pocm ; but 
king M. liam v. as not very ſtdious of poetry, and Pizckmore perhaps had 
other merit: : for he favs, in his D. dication to Ayred, that“ he had a 


ce 


greater part in tlie cc den ol the noule of Eenorer than ever he had 
belle 4 5 W 
What Bldg more cont! contribute to te Succeſſi ton, or what he ima zined 
Fumtelf to ave contrivuted, cannot now be known. That he had been of 
confiderable uſe, 1 doubt not hu t he b. lie ved, for { hold him to have been 
vary honeſt; but he night calily. make a falſe eſtimate of his own 1mport= 
ance: thoſe 3 their untue reſtrairs from deceivirg others, are ofien 
Efpoſed by their vo nity to de ceive themiclve . e he promoted the 
Sueceſſian or not, heat laſt approv <d it, and © adhered invariably to his Prin- | 
ciples and party through his wile life. | 

His a-donr of poetry fl contirmed ; and not long after (1700) he publiſh- 
f ed 2 Fur 2 mw the Bes. of J., and ether Parts of the ſer! IPLUTC. 'Th:s 
de 0 furfasd han with great nr ity, lived long 

nough 0 rid ficule | in a! 5 „ 8 bs 

Thc wits caſily confederaied agalnſt him, as Duden, whoſe favour they 
almeſt all courted, was luis prof! «Ks adverſary. He had beſides given them 
reaſon for reſentment, as, in his Pre ſues to Prince Arthur, he had ſaid of the 
Dramuiek Wrners almoſt all that was alleged afterw ards by Collier; but 
Pils ackmorc' e.nſur2 was cold and ge neral, Colher's was perſonal and ardent ; 
Blackmore tauglit his reader to ditiice, what Collier . muy to abhor. 
In his Preface to Ring Zrifur he endoaret nd to gain at leaſt one fiiend, 


an. bop hate]! Congreve by Laser prall &E Bis dourning Pride than it Las 


e N —4 5 0 5 
Stained from anv other e itick. 
Po | 


da Satire on It its a . of de ſiancæ 
vosts alin all againtt — and which brought upon um 


1! 2 : * 


The lame „ear he pub. uh 
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362 r 
dently deſpiſed; nor ſhould his dignity of mind be without its praiſe, had 


ne not paid the homage to greatne's which he denied to genius, and degraded 
himſelf by conferring that anthority over the rational taſte, which he takes 
from the poets, vpon men of high rank and wide influence, but of leſs wit, 
and not greater virtue. 

Here is again diſcovere d the inbabitant of Cheapſide, whoſe head cannot 
keep his pcetry unmingled with trade. To hinder that intelle cual bankrupt- 
cy which he affe cts to frar, he will erect a Bunk fer Mit. 

In this pocm he juſily cenſursd D. vicn's inipurities, but praiſed his pow- 
ers; though in a ſubſequent 06. wn he retgined the ſatire and omitted the 


praiſe. What was his rcaſca I RAO not 3 Dryden was then no longer in 
his way. e 3 1 
His . ſtill teemed with beroie poetry, 2 and! iT 1705) he publiſhed Eliza in 

| ane NO 05 Lam afraichthat the world was new weary of contending about 


Rd nre's heroes; for F vo not remember that by any author, ſrious 
cr at I have found Z/fzu viiker praiſed er blamed. She * dropped,“ | 
as it ſeems, * dead. born fem the prefs.” It is never mentioned, and o_ 
never ſcen by me till 1 Dhorrowed it Tor the preſent occaſion. Jacob ſays, © 
4 is corrected, and revit-d tor another | wa nance, * * the labour of revt- 
ſion was thrown away. 
From this time he turned ſome of his thoughts to the celebration of living - 
= chal adters; ; and wrotc 2 n on the K:it-cat Club, and Agvice to the Pocts | 
how to cele FM at? the Dube of Afar borough ; but ON occaſion of another year of 
5 ſuco-ſs, thinking humic! qualißed to give more inſtruction, he again wrote 
5 a pocm of Advice to a Iieuver of Tapeſtry. Steele was then publ! iſhing the 
Tater; and looking round him for ſomething at which he might lough, un- 
luckily lighted on Sir Richard: > work, and treated it with ſuch c contempt, that 


as Fenton obferves, he put an end to the fpecics cf writers that gave Ad- 8 


vice to Painters, _ 

Not lon: after (1712) he publiſhe⸗ Otis ede Poem, which las 
been, by my recommendation, inſerted in the late collection Where: 
judges of this by any other of Plack more's performances, will do it injury. 
Ine praiſe given t by Addiſc n (Spec. 339) is too well known to be tran- 
ſeribed; but fem notiec is que to the teſtimony of Dennis, who calls it a 
„ plefotophical sm, which has cqualled that of Lucretius in the heauty of 


Se if «tion, and infinit. ly ſm poſſed it in the lan and Arength « 
6 ie rca lan Ne. 


Whv : an author ſurpaſſes Bimſelt, it is natural to ennie. I have heard 
from Mr. Diaper, an eminent bookſeller, an account received by him irom 
Anibroſe Philips, * That Blackmore, as he procceded in this poem, laid 
„ is manuſeript from ume to time befo: re a clud of wits with whom he 


66 aſſociated ; 
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es aſſociated ; and that every man contributed, as he could, either improve- 
te ment or correction: ſo that,” ſaid Philips, © there are perhaps no where 
* in the book thirty lines together that now Rand as they were originally 
« written.” 
The relation of Philips, I ſuppoſe , was true; but when all reaſonable, all 
credible allowance is made for this friendly W the author will ſtill 
retain an ample dividend of praiſe; for to him muſt always be aſſigned the 
plan of the work, the diſtribution of its parts, the choice of topicks, the 
train of argument, and, what is yet more, the general predominance of 
_ philoſophical judgement and poetical ſpirit. Correction ſeldom effects more 
than the ſuppreſſion of faults: a happy line, or a ſingle elegance, may per- 
haps be added; but of a large work the general character muſt always re- 
main; the criginel conſtitution can be ve ry little helped by local eme dies; 
5 inherent and rad; ical dalineſs will never be mach 1avigorated by intrinſickx 
animation. 1 5 35 
This poem, if be had written nothing elſe, would have tranſmitted him to 
poſterity among the firſt favourites of the Fagliſh Muſe ; but to make verſes 


9 
was his tranſcendent pleaſure, Gd as he was not deterred 1 cenſure, 


not ſatiated with proiſe. 1 
He deviated, however, fc metime s into oll. er tracks of literature, and con 
deſcended to entertain b's readers with plain proſe. When the Speftater 
N ſtopped, he conſidered the Petite world as deſtitute of entertainment; and 


* was 


in concert with Mr. Hughes, who wrote every third pader, publiſhed three 


times a week the Lay Monaſtery, founded on the ſuppoſition that ſome liter- | 
ary men, whoſe charoctets are de: ſcribed, had retired to a houſe in the cc n 
try to enjoy philoſophical leiſure, and reſolved to inſtruct the public, by com- 
municating their diſquiſitions and amuſements. Whether any real perſons ; 
were concealed under fidlitious names, is not known. The hero of the club 
is one Mr. Johnſon; ſuch a cenſtellatien of excchenee, that his character 
ſhall not be ſuppreſſed, Oy there 1 is no 2 eat genius in the deſign, n or Kill 
in the delincation. | 3 
« The firſt I ſhall name is Mr. Tohafun,” a gentleman that ewes to nature - 
Ls EXC ent faculties and an (* vat d gon , and FO induſt. 'Y and ayplic: ation 7 
„many acquired accompli iſn ments. His taſte is di ſtinguiſhing, | jnſt, ani e de- 
„ hen; his judgement clear, and his reaſon ſtrong, accomranicd with an. 


ima zination fall of ſpirit, of great. compaſs, and ſtored with reEn> Od 1dens. 


& He is a critick of the firſt rank: 
446 


and, what is his peculiar ornament, he 3s 
delivered from the oftentation, malevolence, and ſunercilious terror, that 
4 ſo often blemiſh men of that character. His remarks roſult from the nature 

and reaſon of things, and are formed by a judgement free, and unbiaſſed 
« by the authority of thoſe who have lazily followed cach other in the ſaine 
% heaten track of thinking, and are arrived only at tne reputation of acute 


2Z 22 „ grammarians 
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wo grammarians and commentators > men, ho have becn cop ing one another 
** many hundred years, without any improvement; or, if they have von- 
« tured farther, have only applied in a mechanical! manner the rules of anti- 
ent eriticks, to modern writings, and with creat labour diſegvered nothing 
ce but their own want of judgem<nt and capacity. As Mr. Johnſon benstrates 
* to the bottom of his ſubject, by whica means his ohſervations aie ſolid 
« and natural, as well as dclicate, fo his deſien is alwa's to bring to light 
« ſomething uſeful and ornamental; whence his character is the reveric to 
© theirs, who have eminent abilities in inſigniſicant knowledge, and a g1cot 
« felicity in finding out triflcs. He is no leſs induſtriaus to ſearch out the 
* znerit of an author, than ſagacious in diſcorning his errors and defeQs ; 
and takes more pleaſure in commending the beantics than expoſing the 
4c hlemif1cs of a laudable writing: like Horace 
cc 


47 


„ in a long work, he can boar 


„which is incapable of ſaultleſs productions. When an excellent Drama 


% appcars in publics, and by its intrinſiek worth attracts a general applauſe, 
« ke is not ſtung with envy and ſpleen; nor dogs he expreſs a ſavage nature, 


ce in faſt-ning upon tne celebrated author, dw.!! nz upon his imaginary qe— 


SETS, ant parnns over his confricuous exeellences. He treats all writers 


Sg _ the * E impartial foot . Lon is nat, like the little criticks 


-. he errors of the mo ww writers, Neve ver did any one expreſs more POD | 


* neſs : and good. nateire to young and unganiſhe: \ au! hors; he Mi omotes their. 
ce intereſts, proc ct 3 re putation, extenuates their ah, and ſets cf 


11 


cc their virtues, A by his cangour guards them from the ſeveritv of his 


4 ſudgement. H- is not like thoſe ery crit] 0 


; who are moral, - bocaule they 
i | | Gs P : | 
4% 6annot write the: ſelves, hut 18 pirat. fn gaſter of. 5 Lobe voin in pobtru; 
«c 


and though he docs not often emrioy. it, vet he las ſometimes entertained 
& his friends with his publica | PUrfor mance,” | | 


i T " 1. RE 5 1 . 1 . | 
The rest c 60 F,ny I Mane cem to be but fo chic Tortals, in compariſon 


win the gigantic Johnſon; hrs vot, with all his abilities, and the help cf. 


I. ey Pte, 13 at... e Cas - * * 85 
N fraternity, , comd drive the publication but to forty Papers, which were 


afterwards callected into a volume, and called in the title 4 * to the 


6 
Petar. 
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ſome d-formities, and juſtly lay them on the imperfection of human nature, 


5, taken up 


meh ere r — — * 


wales wet 


232531 . — 


and their different qualities, 


| N their malic? at the CXPENce of virtue or of 


* tate ef this Pens buftoen 
40 
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is neither daring nor exact, his flow neither rapid nor eaſy, and his 


periods neither ſmooth nor ſtrong. His account of Mit will ſhew with how 


little clearneſs he is content to think, and how little bis thoughts are re eom- 
mended by his language. 


As to ite efficient cauſe, Vit owes its production to an extraordinary and 


e peculiar temperament in the conflitetion of the poſſeſſor of it, in which 
© is found a concurrence of regular and cxalted b N and an affluence 


Hof animal ſpirita, refined and rectified to a great degree of purity z whenee, 


« being endowed wi ich vivac! ity, bi htneſs, ande- Wray as well in their re- 

e ctions as direct motions, they become proper inſtruments for the ſprite- 
* by operations of the mind; by which means the imagination can with 
« great fagility range the wide field of Nature, contemplate an infinite va- 

& Fifty Ot obj.: As, and, by obſerving the ſimilitude and diſagreement of their 
« fovoral qualitics, ſingle out and abſtract, and then ſuit and unite thoſe 

& ifcas which will beſt ferve its puryoſe. Hence brautiful all vn ons, ſur- 
„e priſing metaphore, and admirable fentiments, ate aiwavs ready at hand: 

cc 


and while the fancy is full of images collea-d from innumerable obje&s 
relations, and hahbitu-ifcs, it can 
Treſs *4 Tf <1 C A+, 17 \\ "I! 2 i 0 PETTY 1 — 1 . s 
dreſs a common notion in a ſtrapge but coming ga 


rb; by wae?, as be- 
fore obſerved, the fame thought will appear a none, to the great d-- 


"0 light and w onder of the hen 2 WI "at we ca; Ws mine rost ſalts "5 this 


at picaſure 


Lad 
A. 


particular h nappy complexion. in the formation of tin = ſt perſon that enſons 
0 it „ and is Nature's 0 vift, wit diverſified ( 7 various ſpecifick charafters and hi- 
6 mitations, as its active fire is blend -d and alt9 Pcs. by different proportions 
« of phliegm, or reduced and regulated hy hs. nronft ay opphſite forments. 
«FT nercfore;: as the e bapn- ns in the enmpoſron of face tieus genius a 


1 | | 
greater or les, ck ian inferior, degree of z udgemont and Prugences 
« 


one man of wit will be varie c an 4ſt inguiſhed om anorho "Bi 
In theſe Eſſavs he took little carę to propitinte the wits; for he ſcorns 20 
if truth. | 


— «+ 1145 


Several, in their books, have many farentical and ſpiteful ſtroxes at * 


al; white others make . picaſant with the prinei- 
3 the Chi tian. Ot tho Jaft Find, this ace 
Kampe in the back entitled A Tae of a Tub, 


. abe din a Pagan or r piſh nation. 


dignity cn red to the cſtabliſhæd rotie: 
the author would 
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has ſcen a a moſt a aud acicus 
Had this vriting been 
who aro jaſtly impatient of all in- 
an of their country, no doubt but 
have recsived the Peach nent he deſerved. But the 
5 very, 0 Ferent; for in a proteſtant king- 
ir Civ!) and religious immunities, | he has not only 
ad the Ces ot, public reſentment, but has been ca- 


« reſſed 


dom, „calous of 
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r , -! -*tronized by perſons of great figure, and of all denominations, 
CY. e who differed in all things beſides, agreed in their turn 
8 to (1 :rticular reſpect and friendſhip to this inſolent derider of the 
* wolli c { his country, till at laſt the reputed writer is not only gone off 


& with . but triumphs in his dignity and preferment. I do not 
* know that any inquiry or ſearch was ever made after this writing, or that 
* any reward was ever offered for the diſcovery of the author, or that the 
infamous book was ever condemned to be burnt in publick : whether this 
< proceeds from the exceſſive eſteem and love that men in power, during 
* the late rcign, had for wit, or their defect of zeal and concern for the 
** Chriſtian religion, will be determined belt by thoſe who are beſt acquainted 
© with their character.” 
In another place he tests with wt ieee of a godleſs author 
ho has bucleſqued a Pſalm. This author was ſuppoſed to be Pope, who. 
publiſned a reward for any one that would produce the coiner of the accu- 
ſation, bit never denied it; and was atterwards the perpetual and inceſſant 
eneme of Blackmore. „ 8 

One of his Effays is upon the Spleen, which is treated by him ſo much 
zo his own ſatisfaction, that he has publiſhed the ſame thoughts in the ſame = 
ords; firſt in the Loy Monaſtery; then in the Eſſay; and then in the. Pre- 
face to a Medical Treatiſe on the Spicen. One paſſage, which 1 have found 
aircady twice, | will here exhibit, becauſe I think it beucr imagined, and 
detter e ex preſſed, than could be de non from the common tenour of his 
| org | | | | 

As the ſereral combinations of n madneſs and folly 8 
an infinite variety of irregular underſtanding, ſo the amicable accommoda- 
tion and alliance between ſeveral virtues and vices produce an equal di- 
verſity in the diſpoſitions and manners of mankind ; whence it comes to 
paſs, that as many monſtrons and abſurd productions are found in the 
moral as in the intellectual world. Flow ſurpriſing is it to obſerve among 
the Teaſt culpable men, ſome whoſe minds are attracted by heaven and 
earth, with a ſeeming equal force ; fome who arc proud of humility ; 
others who are cenſorious and uncharitable, yet ſelf- den ing and devout z 
ſome who join contempt of the world with ſordid avarice; and others, 
who preſerve a great degree of piety, with ill. nature and vngoverned 
paſſions; nor are inſtances of this inconſiſtent mixture le ſs frequent among 
& bad men, where we often, with admiration, ſee perſons at ence gene- 
rous and unzuſt, impious lovers of their country, and flagitious herovs, 
good- natured ſnar pers, immoral men of honour, and hbertines who 
„ill ſooner die tan change their religion; and though it is true that 
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*« repugnant coalitions of ſo higha degree are found but in a part of mankind, 
e yet none of the whole _ either 8 or bad, are intirely — 
« from ſome abſurd mixture.” 

He about this time (Aug. 22, 1716) became one of the EleAs of the 
College of Phyſicians; and was ſoon after (Oct. 1.) choſen Cenſor. He 
ſeems to have arrived late, whatever was the reaſon, at his medical honours. 
Having ſucceeded ſo well in his book on Creation, by which he eſt.- 
' blithed the great principle of all Religion, he thought his undertaking imper- 
| fe, unleſs he likewiſe enforced the truth of Revzlation; and for that pur- 
poſe added another poem on Redemption, He had likewiſe written, before 
his Creation, three books on the Mature of Man. 
The lover: of muſical devotion have alw ays wi ſhed for a more happy me- 
trical verſion than they have yet obtained of the book of Pfalms ; this wiſh 
the piety of Blackmore led him to gratify ; and he produced (172 1) a new 

Verſim of the Pſaims of David, fitted to the Tunes uſed in Churches ; which, 
being recommended by the archbiſhops and many biſhops, obtained a licence 
for its admiſſion into publick worſhip ; but no admiſſion has it yet obtained, 
nor has it any right to come where Brady and Tate have got polkſhor, 

Blackmore's name muſt be added to thoſe of many others, who, by the 
fame attempt, have obtained only the praiſe of meaning well. 
He was not yet deterred from heroick poetry; there was another monarch 
of this iſland, for he did not fetch his heroes from foreign countries, whom 
he conſidered as worthy of the Epic muſe, and he dignified Alfred (1723) | 
with twelve books. But the opinion of the nation was now ſettled; a hero 
introduced by Blackmore was not likely to find either reſpect or kindneſs ; 
Ared took his place by Eliza in ſilence and darkneſs: benevolence: was 
aſham<d to favour, and malice was weary of infulting. Of his four Epic 
Poems, the firſt had ſuch reputation and- popularity as enraged the criticks ; 
the ſecond was at [caſt Known enough to de ridiculed; the two laſt had nci- 
ther friends nor enemies. | | 

Contempt is a kind of gangrene, which if it 1 one e part « of a charac- 
ter corcupts all the reſt by degrees. Blackmor re, being deſpiſed as a poct, 
was in time oglected as a phyſician ; his practice, which was once invidi- 
_ ouſly great, forfook him in the latter part of his life; but being by nature, 
de by principle, averſe from idleneſe, he employed his unwe Acome leiſure 
in writing books | on phyſick, and teaching others to cure thoſe whom ke 
could himſelt cure no longer. I know _ whett-r I can enumerate all the 
treatiſes by which he has endeavoured to diffuse the art of healing; for 
there is fearcely any diſtemper, of dreadful name, which he has not taught 
the. reader low to oppoſe. IE has weilten din the ſmall. pox, with a vehe- 
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ment invective againſt inoculation ; on confumptions, the ſpleen, the gout, 
the rheumatiſm, the king's- evil, the dropſy, the jaundice, the one, the 
diabetes, and the Plague. 

Ot thoſe books, il I had read them, it could not be exne Sed that I ſhout. 
be able to give a critical eeetunt. I have been 1:14 that there is ſometiing 


8 


u them of vexation an. 1. content, Gcoversd b a perpetual attempt to de- 
grade phuſick from its f. e to repreſ. ut it as attainable without 
much previous or concomitant Karting. By the travfient glances which 
have thrown bon them, I have obs. ved an affected contempt of the An- 

cients, and a ſupereiſiaus decifion of traaſmitted PEI Of this inde- 
cent arrogance: the foliucvirs. Notation ſrom his preface to the Treatiſe on 
te Sinali-r ox id Ford at. Among in which, when the reader firi.ls, what 
1 fear is tru», that when he 


* 


245 cenfu ing Hipp: nc tes he did not know the 
ditterence between 440 bergen $16 h th:gn, he 1 itt n ot pay much To, d W 
lits deierminations © £6; cri 1 anc! nt j armny | 


Co 4 


As lor this book 4. Aphe rums, it is "I my «lord Bacon's of the ſame 


title, a book of jeſts, or a grave collection of trite and triffing ooſorvatt- 
ons; of which though. 


e 


mau are trug and certain, yet they ſignify no- 
thing, anç ay afford ulve on, but no iaſteud tion; - molt of them being 


nuch Liferior to the favi: 2s of © the wi men of Gr. cect, which vet art ſo 
boy iow and m- AN, that we arc > entertained every day with more aluable ſen- 
ws iy ilts at the 12 able- converſatio On. of ingenious and lea arned men. 

I am un ling, however, to ka ave bim in total diſrrage, and will the 


1 quote fe om another Þ e! face paſſag FC let: 18 reprahenſible. 

OM ger:lem. n ha ve. been 4 225 nous and un; zuſt to me, by w. oſt Ny 
Aud forcing m meanins in the Preface to al ther book, as if 1 con- 
*.cemncd and expefcd ul . aride, hough they knew 1 telared that 1 
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<iith ſome Obſervations on the Deſirableneſs and Neceſſity of a ſupernatural Reve- 
Latim. This was the laſt book that he publiſh-d. He left behind him The 
accympliſhed Preacher, ar an E 2 upon Divine Elaguence; which was printed 
after his death by Mr. White of Nayland in Eſſe x, the miniſter who attended 
bis death-bed, and teſtified the fervent piety of his laſt hours. He died on 
the eighth of October, 1 * 


Bl. ACKMORR, by the unremitted enmity of the wits, whom he pro- 
voked more by his virtue than his dullneſs, has been expoſed to worſe 
trearment than he deſerved ; his name was fo long uſed to point every epi- 
gram upon dull writers, that it became at laſt a bye e-word of contempt ; but 
it deſerves obſervation, that malignity takes hold only of his writings, and 
that his life paſſed without icproach, even when his beldneſs of reprehenſion 
naturally turned upon him many eyes deſirous to eſpy faults, which many 
tongues would have made haſte to publiſh. But thoſe who could not blame, 
could at leaft forbear to praiſe, and therefore of his prom life and domeſtick 5 
character there are no memorials. 

As an author he may juſtly claim the honours of magnanimity. The | in- 
eeſſant attacks of his enemies, whether ſerious or merry, are never diſco- 
ve red to have diſturbed his quict, or to have leſſened his confidence in himſelf: 
they neither awaked him to ſilence nor to caution; they neither provoked 
him to petulance, nor depreſſed him to complaint. While the diſtributors of 
literary fame were endeavouring to depreciate and degrade him, he either 
deſpiſed or defied them, wrote on as he had written before, and never turned 
afide to quiet them by civility, or repreſs them by confutation. 

He depended with great ſecurity on his own powers, and perhaps was for 
that reaſon leſs diligent in peruſing books. His literature was, TI think, but 
ſmall. What he knew of antiquity, I ſuſpect him to have gathered from 
modern compilers: but, though he could not boaſt of much critical know- 
ledge, his mind was ſtored with general principles, and he left minute re- 
ſearches to thoſe whom he conſidered as little minds. 

With this diſpoſition he wrote moſt of his poems. Having formed a mag- 
nificent deſign, he was careleſs of particular and ſubordinate elegancies 3 he | 
ſtudied no niceties of verſification ; he waited for no felicities of fancy ; ; but 
caught his firſt thoughts in his firſt words in which they were preſented : nor 
| does it appear that he ſaw beyond his own performances, or had ever 
elevated his ideas to that ideal perfection which every genius born to 
excel is condemned always to purſue, and never overtake. In the firſt 
ſuggeſtions of his imagination he acquieſccd ; he thought them good, and 
did not ſeek for better. His works may be read a long time without the oc- 
eucrence of a fingle line that ſtands prominent from the reſt. 
The poem on Creation has, however, the appearance of more eircumſpec- 
tion; it wants neither harmony of numbeis, accuracy of thought, nor ele- 
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gance of diction: it has either been written with great care, or, what cannot 
be imagined of fo long a work, with ſuch felicity as made care leſs neceſſary. 
Its two conſtituent parts are ratiocination and deſcription. To reaſon in 
verſe, is allowed to de diſficult; but Blackmore not only reaſons in verſe, 
but very often reaſons poctically: and finds the art of uniting ornament with 
ſtrength, and eaſe with cloſeneſs. This is a ſkill which Pope might have con- 
deſcended to learn from him, when he needed it fo much in his Moral Eſſays. 
In his deſeriptivn both of life and nature, the poet and the philoſopher happily 
co-operate ; truth is recommended by elegance, and elegance ſuſtained by truth. 
In the ſtructure and order of the poem, not only the greater parts are 
properly conſecutive, but the dicaQick and illuſtrative paragraphs are ſo 
happily mingled, that labour is relie ved by picaſure, and the attention is led 
on through a long ſucceſſion of varied excellence to the original poſition, 
the fundamental principle of wiſdom and of virtue. 


As the heroick poems of Blackmore ate now little read, it is thought proper to in- 
: ſert, asa af p<cluncn from Prince Arthur, the ſong of {pas mentioned M Molineuz. 


Zut that which Arthur with molt pleaſure heard, 

Were noble ſtrains, by Mopas ſung the bard, 

V/ho to his harp in lofty verſe began, 
And through the ſecret maze of nature ran. 
He the great Spirit ſung, that all things all' d, 
That the tumultuous waves of Chaos ſtilPd ; 
Whoſe nod diſpos'd the jarring feeds to peace, 
And made the wars of hoſtile Atoms ceaſe. 
All Beings, we in fruitful Nature find, 
Proceeded from the great Eternal mind; 
Streams of his une xauited ſpring of power, 

And cheri ſn'd with his influence, endure. 

Be erde the pure cerulean fields on high, 

And arch'd the chambers of the vaulted fv, 
Which he, to ſuit their glory with their i 
Adern "4 with globes, that reel, as drunk with light. 

Ibis hand directed all the tune ſul ſpheres, : 
Ile turn'd their obs, and poliſh'd all the ſtars. 
Ile ſill'd the Sun's vaſt lamp with golden light, 

And hid the filver Moan adorn the night. 

He ſpread the airy Ocean without ſores, | 
Where birds are wafted with their feather'd oars. 

Ihen ſung the bar] how the light vapours riſe, 
From the warm carth, and cloud the ſmiling Kies. 

BH: ſung how ſome e, hd in their airy flight, 

dall ſcatter'c dean in pearly dew by nighe; 
How ſome, rais'd higher, fit in ſecret trams 
On the reflected points of bounding beams, 
Till, chill'd with cad they ſhade th' etherial plain, 
Then on the thirty earth deſcend i in rain; 
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How ſome, whoſe parts a ſlight contexture ſhow, 
| Sink hovering through the air, in fleecy ſnow; 
How part is ſpun in ſilken threads, and dlings 
Entangled in the graſs in glewy ftrings ; 

How others ſtamp to ſtones, with ruſhing ſound 
Fall from their cryſtal quarries to the ground ; 
How ſome are laid in trains, that kindled fly 


In harmleſs fires by night, about the Ry; 


How ſome in winds blow with impetuous force, 
And carry ruin where they bend their courſe, 
While ſome conſpire to form a gentle breeze, 
To fan the air, and play among the trees; 
Bow ſome, enrag'd, grow turbulent and loud, 
Pent in the bowels of a frowning cloud; 

That cracks, as if the axis of the world 


Was broke, ond heaven's bright towers were downwards pur's 
He ſung how earth's wide ball, at Jove's command, 


Did in the midſt on airy columns ſtand; 
| And how the ſoul of plants, in priſon held, 
| And bound with ſluggiſh fetters, lies conceal'd, _ 
Till with the ſpring's warm hows, almoſt releas d 
From the dull weight, with which it lay oppreſt, 
Its vigour ſpreads, and makes the ceeming earth 
| Heave up, and labour with the ſprouting birta* | 
The active ſpirit freedom ſeeks in vain, 
It only works and twiſts a ſtronger chain. 
Urging its priſon's ſides to break a way, 
It makes that wider, where 'tis forc'd to ſtay. 
Till, having form'd its living houſe, it rears 
Its head, and in a tender plant appears. 
_ Hence ſprings the oak, the beauty of the grove, 
Whoſe ſtately trunk fierce terms can ſcarcely move. 
Hence grows the cedar, hence the ſwelling vine 
Does round the elm its purple cluſters twine. 
_ Hence painted flowers the ſmiling garden bleſs, 
Noth with their fragrant ſcent and gaudy dreſs. | 
Hence the white iy in full heanty grows 
Hence the blue violet, and blau- ning 1 5 
He ſung how ſun- beams brood upon the earth, 
and in the giebe hatch ſuch a numerous birth; 
Which way the genial warmth in Summer ſtorms 
＋ urns putrid vapours to a bed of worms; | 
Iſow rain, transform'd by this prolifick power, 
Falls from the clouds an animated ſhower. _ 
Ne ſung the embryo's growth within the womb, 
And how the parts their various ſhapes aſſume. 


With what rare art tae wonderous ſtructure's wrought, 


From one crude maſs to ſuch perfection brought; 
That no part uſeleſs, none miſplac'd we ſee, 
None are forgot, and more would monſtrous be.“ 
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HE brevity with which I am to write the account of ELIIAH 
FENTON is not the effect of indifference or negligence. I have ſought. 
5 N 4s among his relations in his native country, but have not obtained 
He was born near Neweaftle in Staffordſhire, of an ancient family, 
who eſtate was very conſiderable ; ; but he was the youngeſt of twelve chil- 
dren, and being therefore neceſſarily deſtined to ſome lucrative employment, 
vas ſent firſt to ſchool, and afterwards to Cambridge “, but, with many 
other wiſe and virtuous. men, who at that time of diſcord and debate con- 
| ſnited conſcience, whether well or ill informed, more than intereſt, he doubt- 
ed the legality of the government, and, refuſing to qualify himſelf for pub- 
heck employment by the oaths required, left the univerſity without a degree; 
but I never heard that the enthuſiaſm of oppoſition impelled him to  ſepara- 
tion from the church. 

By this perverſeneſs of integrity "Y was driven out a commoner of Nature, 
excluded from the regular modes of profit and proſperity; and reduecd to 
pick up a livelihood uncertain and fortuitous; but it muſt be remembered 
that he kept his name unſullied, and never ſuffered himſelf to be reduced, like 
too many of the ſame ſect, to mean arts and diſhonourable ſhifts. Whoever. 
mentioned Fenton, mentioned him with honour. 
The liſe thatpaſſes in penury, muſt neceſſarily paſs in ob" feuriry, It is im- 

poſſible to trace Fenton from year to year, or to diſcover what means he 
uſed for his ſupport. Ile was a while ſecretary to Charles earl of Orrery in 


Flanders, and tutor to his young ſon, who afterwards mentioned bim with | 
eat eſteem and tenderneſs. | He was at one time affiſtant in the ſchool of. 


Mr. Bonwiche in Surrey; and ot another kept a ſchool ſor bimſelf at Se- 
venoaks in Kent, which he br ought into reputation; but was perſuaded to 
Have it (r; 10) by Mr. St. John, with promiſes ot a more honourable em- 
plovment. | . | 

His on! mans, as he was a Nonjaror, 1 not to e been remarka! My 
rigid. IL wrote with great 7c] and aff'cion the praics of queen Anne, 
and very willingly and liberally extolled the duke of Marlborough, when he 
was + (1797) at the he 135 of his glory. * 


* He was entered of Je ſus College, and took 5 Bachelor s degree in 1 704. H. 
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He expreſſed ſtill more attention to Marlborough and his family by an ele- 
giac Paſtoral on the marquis of Blandford, which could be prompted only by 
reſpect or kindneſs ; for neither the duke nor dutcheſs defired the 3 or 
liked the coſt of patronage. 

The elegance of his poetry entitled him to the company of the wits of bis 
time, and the amiableneſs of his manners made him loved wherever he was 
knoun. Of his . to Southern and ae. there are * monu- 


ments. 


He publibed ir in 1 107 s collection of poems. 

By Pope he was once placed in a ſtation that might have been of great ad- 
vantage. Craggs, when he was advanced to be ſecretary of ſtate (about 
1729), feeling his own want of literature, deſired Pope to procure him an 
inſtructor, by whoſe help he might ſupply the deficiencies of his education. 
Pope recommended Fenton, in whom Craggs found all that he was {-eking. 
There was now a proſpe& of caſe and plenty, for Fenton had merit, and 
Craggs had generolity : but the A ow ſuddenly put an end to the peaking 
expectation. 
When Pope, after the great ber of his Tliad, undertook the Ocyſſey, 
being, as it ſeems, weary of tranſlating, he determined to engage auxiliaries. 


Twelve books he took to himſelf. and twelve he di ſtributed between Broome 


and Fenton: the books allotted to Fenton were the firſt, the fourth, the nine- 
teenth, and the twentieth. It is obſervable, that he did not take the eleventh, 
- which he had before tranſlated into blank verſe ; neither did Pope claim " 
but committed it to Broome. How the two aſſociates performed their parts is 
| well known to the readers of poctry, who have never been able to diſtinguiſh 
their books from thoſe of Pope, | 
In 1723 was performed his tragedy of A to which Southern, at 
whoſe houſe it was written, is ſaid to have contributed ſuch hints as his the- 
atrical experience ſupplied. When it was ſhewn to Cibber, it was rejected 
by him, with the additional inſolence of adviſing Fenton to engage himſelf 
in ſome employment of honeſt labour, by which he might obtain that ſupport 
Which he could never hope from his poetry. The play was acted at the 


other theatre; and the brutal petulance of Cibber was confuted, though, 


perhaps, not ſhamed, by general applauſe. Fenton's profits are ſaid to have 
amounted to near a thouſand ovate with which he diſcharged a . con- i 
trated by his ed ann at court. 
Feenton ſcems to have had ſome cakes ſyſtem of tion n | 
15 written in lines of ten ſyllables, with few of thoſe redundant terminations 
which the drama not only admits but requircs, as more nearly approaching 
to real dialogue. The tenor of his verſe is ſo uniform that it cannot be though: 
_ caſual ; and yet upon what principle he ſo conſtrued it, is difficult to diſco- 
ver. | | = | | 
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The mention of his play brings to my mind a very trifling occurrence. 
Fenton was one day in the company of Broome his aſſociate, and Ford, a. 
clergyman, at that time too well known, whoſe abilities, inſtead of furniſhing 
convivial merriment to the voluptuous and diſſolute, might have enabled him 
to excel gong the virtuous and the wiſe. They determined ali to ſee the 
Merry Nef Windſor, which was acted that night; and Fenton, as a dra- 
"A t, took them to the ſtage - door; where the door keeper enquiring 
Who: „ were, was told that they were three very neceſſary men, Ford, 
Bro. _ and Fenton. The name :n ihe play, which Pope reſtored to Brooks 
wit en Broome. 

4: as perhaps after this play that he undertook to reviſe the 1 of 
Milten's Poems, which, as the author neither wrote the original copy nor 
corrected the preſs, was ſuppoſed capehle of amendment. To this edition he 
pre fixed a ſhort and elegant account of Milton' 8 ts written at once with ten- 
derneſs and integrity. ; 

He publiſhed likewiſe (1 155 a very ſplendid edition of Waller, with notas 
often uſeful, often entertaining, but too much extended by long quotations 
from Clarendon. Illuſtrations drawn fi om a book lo eaſily eonfulted, ſhout 
de made by reference rather than tranſcription. 
The latter part of his life was calm and pleaſarit. The reli& of Sir . William 
5 Trumbull invited him, by Pope's recommendation, to educate her fen ; 
whom he firſt inſtructed at home, and then attended to Cambridge. 
lady afterwards detained him with her as the auditor of her accounts. He 
often wandered to London, and amuſed hirnſeif with the -oaverſation of his 
| fr ends. | | 


He died in 17 - 30, at Faltharpitcad ; in Berkſhire, the ſeat of the lady 
Trumbull ; and 8 who bad been always his friend, honoured him with 
2n epitaph, of which he borrowed the two firſt lines from Craſhaw. = 
Fenton was tall and bulky, inclined to corpule nes, which he did not leſſen 


by much exerciſe z for he was very Nuggith and ſedentary, roſe late, and 


wh n he had it ſen ſat down to his book or papers. A woman thar once wait- 


0d on him in a Jodging, told” him, as ſhe ſaid, that he would © he a-bed, 


and Le fed with a ſpoon.” This, however, was not the worſt that might 5 


have been prognaſticated; for Pope ſays, in his Letters, that “ he died of 
ind eence;“ but kis immediate diſtemper was the gout. 
Of his morals and his converſation the acconnt is uniform : he was never 
named but with praiſe and fondneſs as a man in the higheſt degree amiable 
ande eullent: Such was the character given him by the earl of Orrery, his 


poyil; ch is the teſtimony of oye” ; and ſuch were the ſuffrages of all 
_ who could boaſt of his acquaintance. - 


B 
» Srence, | | / 
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By a former writer of his Life a ſtory is told, which ought not to be for- 
gotten. He uſed, in the latter part of his time, io pay his relations in the 
country a yearly viſit. At an entertainment made for the family by his elder 
brother, he obſerved, that one of his ſiſters, who had married unfortunately, 
was abſent ; and found, upon enquiry, that diſtreſs had made her thought 
unworthy of invitation. As ſhe was at no great diſtance, he refuſed to fit at 
the table till ſhe was called, and, when ſhe had taken her — was careful d. to 
ſhew her particular attention. 3 

His collection of poems is now to be conſidered. The ode to the Sun is 
written upon a common plan, without uncommon ſentiments ; but its greateſt 
fault is its length. No poem ſhould be long of which the purpoſe is only to 
ſtrike the fancy, without enlightening the underſtanding by precept, ratiocina- 
tion, or narrative. A blaze firſt pleaſes, and then tires the ſight. 

Of Flrelio it is ſufficient to ſay, that it is an occaſional paſtoral, which 
_ implies ſomething neither natural nor artificial, neither comick nor ſerious. 
The next ode is irregular, and therefore defective. As the ſentiments are _ 
- pious, they cannot eaſtly be new ; for what can be added to . on which 

nen ages have been employed! 


Of the Puraphraſe on Iſaiab nothing very favourable can be ſaid. Suh. 


lime and ſolemn proſe gains little by a . to blank verſe; and the para- 


i TY has — his original, by admitting images not Aſiatick, at leaſt not 


—Retorning Peace, 
| Dore eyed, and rob'd in white— 


5 Of his petty * ſome are very trilling, without any thing to be praiſed 

either in the thought or expreſſion. He is unlucky in his competition; he 
tells the ſame idle tale with Congreve, and does not tell it ſo well. He tranſ- 

- lates from Ovid the fame epiltle as * ; but 1 um afraid not with equal 

happinels. . 

To examine his performances one by one would be 6 Hs tranſlati- 
5 on from Homer into blank verſe will find few readers while another can be 

had in rhyme. The piece a addreſſed to Lambarde is no diſagreeable ſpecimen 


of epiſtolary poetry; ; and his ode to the lord Gower was pronounced by Pope 
the next ode in the Fngli wh! Hogue to Drydeit's Cecilia, 


jaſtly by le an excellent ve. titer 3 da good poet, 


WHAT 


Fenton may be 


WHATEVER I have ſaid of nn is confirmed by Pope in a letter, 
by which he communicated to Broome an account of his death. 


TO 
The Revi. Mr. BROOME 
 AtPurnam, near HarLESTON. 
Nor 
 SUFFOLKE | 

By Brxccixs Bag. 

Dx Sir. 
Intended to write to you on this melancholy ſubject, the death of Me. 
Fenton, before yrs came; but ſtayed to have informed myſelf and you of 

ye circumſtances of it. All I hear is, that he felt a gradual Decay, tho ſo 
eaily in Life, and was declining for 5 or 6 months. It was not, as I appre- | 
| hendced, the Gout in his Stomach, but I believe rather a Complication fiſt 

of Groſs humours, as he was naturally corpulent, not diſcharging themſelves, 
as he uſed no ſort of Exerciſe. No man better bore ye approaches of his 
_ Diſſolution (as I am told) or with lefs oftentation yielded up his Being. 
The great Modeſty wech you know was natural to him, and ye great Con- 
: tempt he had for all ſorts of Vanity and Parade, never appearcd more than 
in his laſt moments: He had a conſcious Satisfaction (no doubt) in acting 


right, in feeling himſelf honeſt, true, & un-pretending to more than was 


his own. 80 he dycd, as he ved with that Ms * .. Content- <7 
| mc nt. 5 


rea! n He never wrote out of Vanity, or thought much of the Applauſe + 
men. I know an laſtance where he did his ntmoſt to conceal his own 
merit that way; and if we join to this his natural Love of Eaſe I fancy we 


As to any 3 leſi behind hin, I dare foy they can be but fs ; for this 9 


mutt cxped& little of this ſort : at leaſt J hear of none except ſome few further 


re marks on Waller (we? his cautious integrity made him leave an order to be 
given to Mr. Tonſon) and perhaps, tho tis many years fince I ſaw it, a Tranſ- 
lation of the firſt Book of Oppian. He bad * a I of Dion, but h 
made ſmall progreſs in it. 
As to his other Affairs, he a7 poor, but honeſt, leavir ing no Dat e or 
| Legacies z except of a few pis to Mr. Trumbull and my Lady, in ton den | 
of reſpe&, Gratefulneſs, and mutual Eſteem . 
I hall with pleaſure take upon me to draw this amiable, quiet, deſerving, 

unvretending Chriſtian and Philoſophical character, | in His Epitaph. There 
Truth may be ſpoken | in a few words: as for Flouriſh, & Oratory, & Poetry, 
I leave them to younger and more lively weiters, ſuch as love writing for 
writing ſake, & wi rather ſhow their own Fine Parts, VE Renort the valu- 
able cnes of any otaer man. Seile Ekgy 1 renounce. 


„ 8. T0 x. 377 
I condole with you from my heart, on the loſs of ſo worthy a man, and 
2 Friend to us both. Now he is gone, I muſt tell you he has done you 
many a good office, and ſet your character in the faireſt light, to ſome who 
either miſtook you, or knew you not. I doubt not he has done the ſame 
for me. TED | - | | | | 
Adieu : Let vs love his Memory, and profit by his Example. I am 
very ſincerely, 5 3 


D. SIR 
Pour aſſectionate 


1 . And real Servant, 
Ars. 29th, 1735. 1 > 


A POPE. 


OE: JJ 


oN GAY, deſcended from an al bau that had been long i in 


poſſeſſion of the manour of * Coldworthy in Devonſhire, was born in 


1688, at or near Barnſtable, where he, was educated by Mr. Lucl:, who 


taught the ſchovl of that town with good reputation, and, a little before he 


retired from it, publithed a volume of Latin and Englith verſes. Under 
luch a matter he was likely to form a taſte for poetry. Being born without 


proſpect of hereditary riches, he was tent to London! in his youth, and Pla- 7 
ced apprentice with a filk-mercer. 
How long he continued behind the counter, Or with * os degree of ſoſt- 


neſs and dexterity he received and accommodated the ladies, as he probably 
took no delight in telling it, is not known. The report is, that he was 
| Joon weary of either the refiraing or ſervility of dis occupation, and . 


perſuaded his maſtcr to diſcharge him. 1 
The dutcheſs of Monmouth, remarkable for inflexible ' perſcvera pee in 


her demand to be treated as a princeſs, in 1722 took Gay ! ins hor {crvice a 
Jecretary: by quitting a op for ſuch ſervice, he might gau | leiſure, but be | 
certainly advanced little in the boaſt of independence. Of bis leiture he 
made ſo good uſe, that he publiſhed next year a poen! on Rural Sorte, and 


infcribed it to Mr. Pope, who was then riling faſt into reputat tion  P ope 
was pleaſed with the honour; and w hen he became acquaint: d with Gay, 


fonnd ſuch attractions | in his manners and converſation, that he ems to 


Have received him into his inmoſt confidence; and a friend{lin was formed. 
between them which laſted to their ſeparation by death, without any known 
abatement on either part. Gay was the general favourite of the wi:ole aſſo- 
ciation of wits ; but they regarded him as a play-fellow rather tan a _ 


ner, and treated him with more fondneſs than . | 
Next year he publiſhed The Shepherd” s Hceb, fix Engliſh paſtorals, it in 


| etch the images are drawn from real life, ſuch as it appears among the ruſ- 


ticks in parts of England remote from London. Steele, in ſome Papers of 
the Grardian, had praiſed Ambroſe Philips, as the Paſtoral writer that 


vielded only to Theocritus, Virgil, and Spenſer. Pope, who had alſo 
| publiſhed Faſtorals, not picaied to be overlooked, drew up a compariſon 


CCH does not appear in the ire, Dr. J. 


of 


of his own compoſitions with thoſe of Philips, in which he covertly gave 
himſelf the pretcrence, while he ſeemed to diſown it. Not content with 
this, he is ſuppoſed to have incited Gay to write the Shepherd's Miet, to 
thew, that if it be neceſſary to copy nature with minuteneſs, rural life muſt 
be exhibited ſuch as grollneſs and ignorance have made it. So far the plan 
was reaſonable ; but the Paſtorals are introduced by a Proeme, written with 
ſuch imitation as they could attain of obſolete language, and by conſequence 
in a ſtyle that was never ſpoken nor written in any language or in any place. 
But the effect of reality and truth became conſpicuous, even when the 
Intention was to ſhew them groveling and degraded. Theſe Paſtorals be- 
came popular, and were read with delight, as juſt repreſentations of rural 


manners and occupations, by thoſe who had no intereſt in the rivalry of the | 


' poets, nor knowledge of the critical diſpute. 
In 1713 he brought a comedy called The Wiſe of Bath upon the ſtage, 
but it received no applaule: he printed it, however, and ſeventeen years 
: after, having altered it, and, as he thought, adapted it more to the public 
taſte, he offered it again to the town; but, though he was fluſhed with the 
iucceſs of the Beggar's Opera, had the mortification to fee it again rejected. 
In the laſt year of queen Anne's life, Gay was made ſecretary to the earl 
of Clarendon, ambaſſador to the court of Hanover. This was a ſtatiom 
that naturally gave him hopes of kindneſs from every party; but the queen's 
death put an end to her favours, and he had dedicated his Shepherd's Week 
to Bolingbroke, which Sw itt conſidered as the crime that obſtructed all kind= Ry 
neſs ſrom the houſe of Hanover. . 
Ile did not, however, omit to unprove the right which his office had given We 
him to the notice of the royal family. On the arrival of the princeſs of 
Wales, he wrote a poem, and obtain: ſo much favour, that both the Princa 
and Princeſs went to fee his What d'ye call it, a kind of mock-tragedy, in 
which the images were comic, and the action grave; fo that, as Pope re- 
lates, Mr. Cromwell, who could not hear what was ſaid, was at a loſs how 
to reconcile the laughter of the audience with the ſolemnity of the ſcene. 
Ol this performance the value certainly is but little ; but it was one of 
= the lucky wifles that give pleaſure by novelty, and was ſo much favoured 
| by the audience, that envy appeared againſt it in the form of criticiſm; and 
Griffin, a player, in conjunction with Mr. Theobald, a man n | 
more remarkable, produced a pamphlet called The Key to the What dye calt 
i; | which, fays Gay, © calls me a blockhead, and Mr. Pope a knave.“ 15 
But Fortune has been always inconſtant. Not long afterwards (1517) he 
A to entertain the town with Three hours after Marriage ; a comedy 
written, as there is ſufficient reaſon for believing, by the joint aſſiſtance of 
Pope and Arbuthnot. One purpoſe of it was to bring into contempt Dr. 
Woodward the Foſſiliſt, a man not really or juſtly contemptible. It had the 
fate which ſuch outrages deſerve : the icene in which Woodward was di- 


rectly and apparently ridiculed, by the introduction of a mummy and à 
3B 2 _ wy Ea: crocodile, 


seids, diſguſted the bende; and the performance was driven off the 
tage with general condemnation. _ 

Gay is repreſented as a man eaſily incited to hope, and deeply depreſſed 
when his hopes were diſappointed. This is not the character of a hero; but 
it may naturally imply ſomething more generally welcome, a ſoft and civil 
companion. Whoever is apt to hope good from others is diligent to pleaſe 
them ; but he that believes his powers ſtrong enough to force their own way, 
commonly tries only to pleaſe himſelf. 

He had been ſimple enough to imagine that thoſe who laughed : at the 
What d. y call it would raiſe the ſortune of its author; ; and, finding nothing 
done, ſunk into dejection. His friends endeavoured to divert him. The 
earl of Burlington tent him (17106) into Devonſhire : the year alter, Mr. 
Tukeney took him to Aix; and in the following year lord Harcourt invited 
him to his ſeat, where, during his vilit, two rural lovers were killed with 

lightning „ as is particularly told in Pope's Letters. 
Being new generally known, he publiſhed (1720) his Poems by fubſctip- 
tion with ſucli ſuccels, that he raiſed a thouſand pounds; and called his 
friends to a conſultation, what uſe might he beſt made of it. Lewis, the 
Rear of jord Oxford, adviſed him to entruſt it to the funds, and live upon 
the intereſt ; Arbuthnot bade him intruft it to Providence, and live upon the 
principal; Pope Civ ected him, and v as ſeconded by Swilt, to purchaie an 
_— 
Gay in that difaftrous year © * had a preſent from young Craggs of ſome 8 
South- ſea- ſtock, and once ſuppoſed himſelf to be maſter of twenty thouſand _ 
pounds. His friends periuacded him to fell his ſhare ; but he dreamed of 
_ dignity and ſplendour, and could not hear to obſtruct his on fortune. He 
was then importuned to fell 2s much as would purchaſe an hundred a year 
for life, which,” ſays Fenton, will make you fure of a clean thirt and 
c a ſhoulder of mutton every PH his counſel was rejected: the profit 
and principal were loſt, and Gay funk ander the calamity o ow that his life 
became in danger. 7 
| By the care of bis friends, among whom Pope a ppears to have ſhewn par- 
| nds tenderneſs, his health was refiored; ; and, returning to his ſtudies, he 
wrote a tragedy called 7% Cali rer, which he was invited to read before the 
princeſs of Wales. When the hour came, he faw the princeſs and her la- 
Gies all in expect; ation, and advancing with re verence, too great for any other 
attention, ſtumbled at a ſtool, and Gllng forwards, threw down a weighty | 
Japan ſcreen, the princeſs ſt ſtarted, the ladies ſcreamed, and poor Gay, after 
all the diſturbance, was All to read his play. 

The fate of Ile Captives, which was acted at l in 1723-4, I 

know not f; but he now thought himſelf in favour, and undertook (1725) 


— Spence. e | 8 | n ee 
+ it was actel ſeven niglits. The Awthors third night was by command of their Royal Higinefle?, 


—  — —— 
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to write a volume of Fables for the improvement of the young duke of Cum- 
berland. For this he is faid to have been promiſed a reward, which he _ 
doubtleſs magnified with all the wild expectations of indigence and vanit: 
Next year the Prince and Princeſs became King and Queen, and hs 
was to be great and happy; but on the ſettlement of the houſehold he found 


| himſelf appointed gentleman uther to the princeſs Louiſa. By this offer be 


thought himſelf inſulted, and ſent a meſſage to the Queen, that he was too 


old for the place. There ſeem to have heen many machinations employed 


afterwards in his favour; and diligent court was paid to Mrs. Howard, after- 
wards countels of Suſſolk, who was much beloved by the King and Queen, 


to engage her intereſt for his promotion; but ſolicitations, ver les, and flat- 
teries, were thrown away; the lady heard them, and did nothing. 


All the pain which he ſuſſered from negle$, or, as he perhaps termed it, 


| the ingratitude of the court, may be ſuppoſed to have been driven away by 


the unexampled ſucceſs of the Beggar” 's Upera. This play, written in ridi- 


_ cule of the muſical Italian Drama, was firſt ofiered to Cibber and his bre- 


thren at Drury-Lane, an rejected; it being then carried to Rich, had the 


eltcet, as was ludicrouſiy id, of mating Gay rick, and Rich gay. 


Of this lucky piece, as the reader cannot but w ith to know the original and 
progreis, I have inſerted the relation which Spence has given in Pope's words. 
DDr. Swift had been obſcrving once to Mr. Gay, w hat an odd pretty ſort 

«of a thing a Newgate Paſtoral might make. Gay was inclined to try at 


* luch a thing for ſome time; but after ards thought i it would be better to 


write a comedy on the ſame plan. This was what gave riſe to the Beg- 


: Pe. gar's Cpera. He began on it; and when firſt he mentioned it to Swift, the. 
4: © Dubbo did not much like the projet. As he carried it on, he thewed 


© what he wrote to both of us, and we now and then gave a corre Ction, or 


| © a word or two of advice; but it was wholly of his own writing. When it 


© was done, neither of us thought it would fucceed. We thewed it to Con- 
« oreye; who, after reading it over, faid, It would either take greatly, or be 


damned confoundellly. — e were all, at the firſt nighit of it, in great un- 
certainty of the event; till we were very much encouraged by over-hearing 
the duke of Argyle, w ho ſat in the next box to us, tay, It will do—it 

e muſt do! I ſee it in the eyes of them.” This was a good while before the 
| ec firſt act was over, and 0 gave US eule won; 3 for tat duke (beſides his Lo 


*© own good taſte) has a particular knack, as any one now living, in diſco- 
* vering the taſte of the publick. He was quite right in this, as uſual ; 
* the good-nature of the audience appeared ſtronger and pg every act. 
* and ended in a clamour of applaule.” 
Its reception is thus recorded in the notes to the 8 
„This piece was received with greater applauſe than was ever known. 
"© Befides being acted in London fixty-three days without interruption, and 
© renewed the next ſeaſon with equal applauſe, it ſpread into all the great 


T towns of England; ; was played in many Places to the thirtieth ne = 
| tle 
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ie tieth time; at Bath and Briſtol fifty, &. It made its progreſs into Wales, 
* Scotland, and Ireland, where it was performed twenty-four days ſucceſ- 
te ſively. The ladies carried about with them the favourite ſongs of it in 
& fins, and houſes were furniſhed with it in ſcreens. The fame of it was 
* not confined to the author only. The perſon who acted Polly, till then 
c obſcure; became all at once the favourite of the town ; her pictures were 


“ and verſes to her publiſhed, and pamphlets made even of her ſayings and 
« jeſts. Furthermore, it drove out of England (for that * the Italian 
„Opera, which had carried all before it for ten years.” 5 
Of this performance; when it was printed, the reception was diffrent, ac- 

: cording to the different opinions of its readers. Swift commended it for 

the excellence of its morality, as a piece chat“ placed all kinds of vice in 

c the ſtrongeſt and moſt odious light ;” but others, and among them Dr. 

Herring, afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, cenſured it as giving encou- 
ragement not only to vice but to crimes, by making a highwayman the hero, 

and diſmifling him at laſt unpumſhed. It has been even faid, that, after 

the exhibition of the Beggar's Opera, the gang3 of robbers were evidently 
| multiplied. 


Both theſe deciſions are ſurely exaggerated. The oh; ; like! many a 


was plainly written only to divert, without any moral purpoſe, and is there- | 
| fore not likely to do good 3 nor can it be conceived, without more ſpecula- 
ton than life requires or admits, to be productive of much evil. High- 


_ waymen and houſe-breakers ſeldom frequent the Play-houſe, or mingle in 
any elegant diverſion; nor is it poſſible for any one to imagine that he mav | 


rob with ſafety, becauſe he ſees Macheath reprieved upon the ſtage. 
This objection however, or ſome other rather political than moral, ob- 
tained ſuch prevalence , that when Gay produced a ſecond part under the 
name of Folly, it was prohibited by the Lord Chamberlain; and he was 
forced to recompente his repulſe by a ſubſcription, which is ſaid to have been 
10 liberally beſtowed, that what he called oppreſſion ended in profit. The * 
publication was ſo much favoured, that though the firſt part gained him four 
hundred pounds, near thrice as much was profit of the ſecond. _ 
He received yet another recompenſe for this ſuppoled hardſhip, in the 


alfefionae attention of the duke and dutcheſs of Qucenſberry, into whoſe _ 


houſe he was taken, and with whom he paſſed the remaining part of his lite. 


The duke, conſidering his want of œconomy, undertook the management. = 7 
5 of his money, and gave it to him as he w anted it. But it is ſuppoſed that 


the diſcountcnance of the Court ſunl: deep into his heart, and gave him 
more diſcontent than the applauſes or tenderneſs of his friends could over- 

power. He ſoon fell into his old diſtemper, an habitual cholick, and lan- 

_ Quiſhed, though with many intervals of eaſe and cheerfulnels, till a violent 


At 
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fit at laſt ſeized him, and carried him to the grave, as Arbutlinot reported, 
with more precipitance than he had ever known. He died on the fourth of 
December 1732, and was buried in Weſtminſter Abbey. The letter which 
| brought an account of his death to Swift was laid by for ſome days unopen- 
ed, becauſe when he received it he was impreſt with the Preconception of 
ſome misfortune. 


After his death, was publiſhed a ſecond volume of Fables more political N 


than the former. His opera of Achilles was added, and the profits were giv- 
en to two widow ſiſters, who inherited what he left, as his lawful heirs; ; for 
he died without a will, though he had gathered * three thouſand pounds. 
There have appeared likewiie under his name a comedy called the D 
Wife, and the Rehearſal at Gotham, a piece of humour. 
55 character given him by Pope * 1s this, that“ he was a natural a, , 
„ ithout deſign, who ſpoke what he tho: ught, and Juſt as he thought it;“ 
and that * he was of a timid temper, and forked of giving offence to the 
* great; ” which caution however, fays Pope, was of no avail. Ss 
As u poet, he cannot be rated very high. He was, as I once heard a ſe- 

male critic remark, © of a lower order.“ He had not in any great degree 


the mens diviniar, the dignity of genius. Much however muſt be allowed = 


to the author of anew ſpecies of compolition, though it be not of the high- 
eſt kind. We owe to Gay the Ballad Opera; a mode of comedy which at 
firſt was ſuppoſed to delight only by its novelty, but has now by the expe- 
rience of half a century been found fo well accommodated to the diſpolition 
of a popular audience, that it is likely to keep long poſſeſſion of the ſtage. 
Whether this new drama was the product of judgment or of luck, the praiſe 
of it muſt be given to the inventor ; and there are many writers read with 
more reverence, to whom ſuch merit of originality cannot be attributed. 
His firſt performance, the Rural Sports, is ſuch as was eaſily planned and 


executed; it is never conternptible, nor ever excellent. The Tan is one of 


thoſe mythological fictions which antiquity delivers ready to the hand, but 
which, like other things that lie open to every one's uſe, are of little value. 
The attention — retires from: a new tale of Venus, Diana, and Mi- 
nerva. 5 
His Fables ſcem to have been a ff Iv ourite w ork ; kin having publiſhed one - 

volume, he left another behind him. Of this Lind: of F the authors 
do not appear to have formed any diſtinct or ſettled notion. Phædrus evi- 
dlently confounds them with Tales, and Gay both with Tales and Allegarical 

| Proſopypaias. A Fable, or Apologue, ſuch as is now under conlideration, 
ſeems to be, in its genuine ſtate, a narrative in which beings irrational, and 
ſometimes inanimate, arbores loquuntur, non tantum feræ, arc, for the purpoſe _ 
of moral inſtruction, feigned to act and ſpeak with human intereſts and 
paſſions. To this deſcription the compolitions of Gay do not always con- 


* Cpenee, 


form. 
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form. For a Fable he gives now and then a Tale, or an abſtracted Allego 
and from ſome, by whatever name they may be called, it will be difficult to 
extract any moral principle. They ate, however, told with livelineſs; the 
verlihcation is ſmooth ; and the action, though now-and- then a little con- 
ſtrained by the meaſure or the rhyme, is gener ally happy. 
To Triva may be allowed all that it claims; it is forizhely, various, and 
pleaſant. The ſubject is of that kind which Gay was oy nature qualified 
to adorn; yet ſome of his decorations may be juſtly wiſhed away. An honeſt 
black-ſmith miglit have done for Patty what is performed by Vulcan. The 
appearance of Cloacina is nauſeous and ſuperfluous ; a ſhoehoy could have 
been produced by the caſual cohaoitation of mere mortals. Horace's rule 
18 broken 1 in both caſes ; there is no dignus vinaice nod us, NO ps, that 
required any ſupernatural inter poſition. A patten may be made ty the ham- 
mer of a mortal; and a baſtard may be dropped by a human ſtrumpet. On 
great occalions, and on n. the mind is re by uleleſs and * 


' ta lie hood. 


Of his little Poems the public judgment ſeems to be right; they are nei- 
ther much eſteemed, nor totally deſpiſed. The ſtory of the Apparition is 
borrowed from one of the tales of Poggio. Thole that pleaſe leaſt are the 
pieces to which Gulliver gave occaſion; for who can much delight in the 


echo of an unnatural fiction? 


Dione is a counterpart to Anynta, and Paſtor Fido, and other trifles of the 
ſame kind, ealily imitated, and unworthy of 1mitation. What the Italians 
call comedies from a happy conclulion, Gay calls a tragedy from a mourn- 
ful event; but the Kyle of the Italians and of Gay is equally tragical. 
There is ſomething in the poctical Arcadia ſo remote from known reality and 
mn poſſibility, that we can never ſupport its repreſentation through 
a long work. A Paſtoral of an hundred lines may be endured; but who 
will hear of ſheep and goats, and myrtle bowers, and purling rivulets, 
me five acts? Such ſcenes pleaſe barbarians in the dawn of literature, 
and children in the daun of life; but will be for the moſt part thrown away, 


n men grow wile, and nations grow learned. 


GRANVILLE- 
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F GEORGE GRANVILLE, or as others write Greenville, or 
| Grenville, afterwards lord Landſdoune of Biddeford in the county of 
Devon, leſs is known thaa his name and rank might give reaſon to expect. 

He was born about 1667, the ſon of Bernard Greenville, who was entruſted 
by Monk with the moſt private tranſactions of the Reftoration, and the 
grandſon of Sir Bevil Greenville, who died in the King's _— at the bat- 
tle of Land{downe. 

His early education was ſuperintended by Sir W iliam Ellis; al is pro- 
greſs was ſuch that before the age of twelve he was ſent to Cambridge *, 


where he pronounced a copy of his own verſes to the princeſs Mary d'Efte = 


of Modena, then dutcheſs of York, when ſhe viſited the univerſity. 
At the acceſſion of king James, being now at eighteen, he again exerted 
his poctical powers, and "addreſſed the new monarch in three ſhort pieces, 

of which the firſt is profane, and the two others ſuch as a boy might be ex- 
pected to produce; but he was commended by old Waller, who perhaps 
was pleaſed to find himſelf imitated, in fix lines, which, though they be- 

gin with nonſenſe and end with dulneſs, excited i in the young author a 
| ture of acknow ledgment, 


Tn numbers ſuch as w. aller $ ſelf might uſe. | 


| th was babe about this time ethat he wrote the poem to the earl of P. 

terborough, upon his accompl:/hment of the duke of York's marriage w* 
the princels of Modena, whoſe charms appear to have gained a ſtrong pre- 
valence over his! imagination, and upon whom nothing ever has been charg- 

ecl but imprudent piety, an intemperate and miſguided zeal for the propa- 

_ gation of popery. 
However faithful Granville might have been to the king, or 8 ena- 

moured of the Queen, he has left no reaſon for luppoling that he * 


Ne. Trinity College. By the univ aw Regitter, i it appears, that he was admitted, to his Maſter's 
Degree in 1679: we muſt, therefore, ſet the year of his birth _ years back. H. | 
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either the artifices or the violence with which the King's religion was inſi- 


nuated or obtruded. He endeavoured to be true at once to the King and to 


the Church. 


Of this regulated loyalty he has tranſmitted to hid ity a ſufficient proof, 


in the letter which he wrote to his father about a month before the prince 
of Orange landed. 


0 Mar, 1 near Doncaſter, OR. 6, 1688. 


a © To the honourable Mr. Barnard Granville, at the carl of Bathe's, St. 
© James's. | 


IX. 

1 Your having no proſpect of obtaining a commiſſion for me, can no 

© way alter or co] my deſire at this important juncture to venture my life, 

ein ſome manner or other, for my King and my Country. 

I cannot bear living under the reproach of lying obſcure and idle in 3 

„ country retirement, when every man who has the leaſt ſenſe of hononr | 
„ fhould be preparing for the field. OY 

* You may remember, Sir, with what reluctance 1 ſubmitted to your 

* commands upon Monmoutl's rebellion, when no importunity could pre- 

„ vail with you to permit me to leave the Academy: I was too young to be 

& hazarded ; but, give me leave to lay, it is glorious at any age to die for 

© one's country, and the ſooner the nobler the ſacrifice. 

I am now older by three years. My uncle Bathe was not ſo old when 

© he was left among the ſain at the battle of Newbury; nor you yourſelt, 

„Sir, when you made your eſcape from your tutor's, to Join you brother 

e at the deſence of Scilly. 

The ſame cauſe is now come ound abaut again. The king has been 

© milled ; let thoſe who have miſled him be anſwerable for it. Nobody 
© can deny but he is ſacred in his « own perfom's and it 15 every honeſt man's 
duty to defend it. 

ou are pleaſed to fa, it is 0 doubtful if the Hollanders are raſh 
enough to make ſuch an attem pt; but, be that as it will, I beg leave to 
* 1atiſt upon it, that I may be preſented to his Majeſty, as one whoſe utmoſt. 
ambition it is to devote his life to his ſerrice, and my Oy of after 

& the example of all my anceſtors. _ 

„The gentry allembled at Vork, to agr ee upon the choice of reproſeu- 
© tatives for the county, have prepared an addreſs, to aſſure his majeſty 
e they are ready to ſacrifice their lives and fortunes for him upon this and 

all other occalions ; but at the ſame time they humbly beſeech him to give 

ce them ſuch magifiomes as may be agreeable to the laws of the land; for, 
bat preſent, there is no authority to which they can legally ſubmit. _ 

They have been beating up for volunteers at York, and the towns ad- 
« jacent, to ſupply the regiments at Hull; but nobody w ill liſt. 


cc By | 
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00 By what I can hear, every body wiſhes well to the King; but they 
« would be glad his miniſters were hanged. 
The winds continue ſo contrary, that no landing can be ſo ſoon as was 
cc apprehended ; therefore I may hope, with your leave and aſſiſtance, to 
ce he in readineſs before any action can begin. I beſeech you, Sir, moſt 
«© humbly and moſt earneſtly, to add this one act of indulgence more to ſo 
«© many other teſtimonies which I have conſtantly received of your good- 
ec neſs; and be pleaſed to ener me alw ays with the utmoſt mw and ſub- 
cc Wien Sir, 
* Veri moſt dutiful "TY i 

* and molt obedient ſervant, 
1 610. GRAN NVI ITX. 


Te the whole reign of king w iam he i is ſuppoſed to have lived 
in literary retirement, and indeed had for ſome time few other pleaſures but 
thoſe of ſtudy in his power. He was, as the biographers obſerve, the 
younger fon of a younger brother; a dewomination by which our anceſtors 
_ proverbially expreſſed the loweſt ſtate of penury and dependance. He is 
faid, however, to have preſerved himſelf at this time from diſgrace and dif- 
ficulties by &conomy, which he forgot or * in 1 more advanced, 
and in better fortune. 

About this time he became enamoured of the counteſs of Newburgh, 
whom he has celebrated with ſo much ardour by the name of Mira. He 
' wrote verſes to her before he was three and twenty, and may be forgiven if 
he regarded the face more than the mind. Poets a are lomerimes 1 in too much : 
haſte to praiſe. | 
In the time of his retirement it is probable that he compoſed his drama- 

tick pieces, the She-Gallants (acted 1696), which he reviſed, and called 
Once a Lower, and always a Lover; The Jew of Venice, altered from Shake- 
ſpeare's Merchant of Venice (1695); Herac Love, a tragedy (1791); The 
Britiſh Enchanters (1706), a dramatick poem; and Peleus and J. hetts, a 
maſque, written to accompany The Few of Venice. 

The comedies, which he has not printed in his own edition of his works, 
| I never ſaw. Once à Lover, and always a Lover, is ſaid to be in a great de- 
gree indecent and groſs. Granville could not admire without bigotry ; he 
copied the wrong as well as the right from his maſters, and may be ſup- 
poſed to have learned nn, from W yeherley, as Le learned mythology 
from Waller. : 13 
In his Few of Venice, as Rowe remarks, the 1 of Shylock is made 
_ eomick, and we are prompted to laughter inſtead of deteſtation. 

It is evident that Heroic Love was written, and preſented on the ſtage, be- 
fore the death of Dryden. It is a mythological tragedy, upon the love of 
Agamemnon and Chryſeis, and therefore eafily funk into neglect, though 
praiſed 1 in verſe by . and in proſe by Pope. . 
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ff A Y-1-L-4 2. 
"4 is concluded by the wiſe Ulyſſes with this ſpeech : 


Fate holds the firings, and men like children more 
But as they're led; ſueceſs is from above. 


At the acceſſion of queen Anne, baving his fortune improved by bequeſts 
from his father, and his uncle the earl of Bathe, he was choſen into par- 
| Lament for Fowey. He ſoon after engaged in a joint tranſlation of the - 
vecrives againſt Philip, with a deſign, ſurely weak and puerile, of turning 
the thunder of Demoſthenes upon the head of Lewis. 
Hle aſterwards (in 1706) had his eſtate again augmented by an inheritance 
From his elder brother, Sir Bevil Granville, who, as he returned from the 
government of Barbadoes, died at fea. IIe continued to ferve in parlia- 
ment; an{ in the ninth year of you Anne was choſen knight of the ſhire | 
for Cornwall. 


At the memorable change of the miniſtry (17 10), he was made ſecretary 
at war, in the place of Mr. Robert Walpole. 
Next year, when the violence os party made twelve e Peers in a day, Mr. 
Granville became Lord Land/downe, Baron Biddeford, by a promotion juftly 
remarked to be not invidious, becauſe he was the heir of a family in whick 
two peerages, that of the earl of Bath and lord Granville of Potheridge, 
had lately become extintt. Being now high in the Queen's favour, he (1712) 
Vas appointed comptroller of the houſchold, and a privy counſellor; and 


to his other honours were added the dedication of Pope's Windſor Pore. ”— 


He was advanced next year to be treaſurer of the houſehold. = 
Of theſe favours he ſoon loſt all but his title; for at the acceſſion of king _ 
_ George his place was given to the carl of Cholmondeley, and he was perſecut- 
ed with the reſt of his party. Having proteſted againſt the bill for attainting 
Ormond and Bolingbroke, he was, after the inſurrection in Scotland, ſeized 
Sept. 26, 1715, as a ſuſpected man, and confined in the Tower till Feb. 
3, 1717, when he was at laſt releaſed, and reſtored to his feat in parliament; 
where (1719) he made a very ardent and animated ipeech againſt the repeal 
of the bill to prevent Occaſional Conformity, which, now er er, though it 
was then Printed, he has not inſerted it into his works. 
Some time aſterwards (about 17522), being perhaps ern 8 his Pro- 
fuſion, he went into foreign countries, with the uſual pretence of recovering 
his health. In this ſtate of leiſure and retirement, he received the firſt vo- 


lume ef Burnet's IIiſtory, of which he cannot be ſuppoſed. to have ap- | 


proved the general tendency, and where he thought himſelf able to detect 
ſome particular fallehoods. He therefore undertook the vindication of ge- 
neral Monk fom ſome calumnies of Dr. Burnet, and ſome miſiepre ſenta- 


tions of Mr. Echard. This was anſwered civilly by Mr. Thomas Burnet „ 


and Oldmixon; and more roughly by Dr. Colbatch. 


His other hiſtorical performance 1s a defence of his relation Sir Richard -1 


Greenville, whom lord Clarendon has ſhewn in a form very unamiable. S0 
| much 


much is urged in this apology, to juſtify many actions that have been repre- 

| ſnted as culpable, and to palliate the reſt, that the reader is reconciled for 

ttute greater part; and it is made very probable that Clarendon was by per- 

{onal eamity diſpoſed to think the worſt of Greenville, as Greenville was 
alſo very willing to think the worſt of * Theſe pieqes were pub- 

| liſhed at his return to England. 

-4 Being now deſirous to conclude his labours, and enjoy his reputation, : 
he publiſhed ( 1722) a very beautiful and ſplendid edition of his works, in 
which he omitted what he diſa pproved, and enlarged what ſeemed defic ient. 

He now went to Court, and was kindly received by queen Caroline; to 
| whom and to the princeſs Anne he preſented his works, with verſes on the 
| blank leaves, with which he concluded his poetical labours. 
He died in Hanover-fquare, Jan. 30, 1733, having a few days before 
backed his wife, the lady Anne V illers, widow to Mr. Thy nne, by v hom ; 
he had four daugliters, but no fon. | 
Writers commonly derive their reputation fron their works ; ; but there 
are works which owe their reputation to the character of the writer. The 
publick ſometimes has its favourites, whom it rewards for one ſpecies " 
excellence with the honours due to another. From him whom we reverence 
for his beneficence we do not willingly withhold the praiſe of genius; a 
man of exalted merit becomes at once an accompliſhed Writer, as a beauty 
finds no great difficulty in paſfing for a wit. 
Granville was a man illuſtrious by his birth, and therefore 8 notice: 
ſince he is by Pope ſtyled © the polite,” he muſt be ſuppoſed elegant in his 
manners, and generally loved: he was in times of conteſt and turbulence 
ſteady to his party, and obtained that eſteem which is always conferred up- 
on firmneſs and conſiſtency. With thoſe advantages, having learned the art 
of verſifying, he Wera himſelf A poet; and his claim to the laurel was 
allowed. 1 
But by a critick of a later — who takes up his book w ithout any 
favourable prejudices, the praiſe already received will be thought ſufficient ; 
or his works do not ſhew him to have had much comprehenſion from na- 
ture, or illumination from learning. He ſeems to have had no ambition 
above the imitation of Waller, of whom he has copied the faults, and very 
little more. He is for ever amuſing himſelf with the puerilities of mytho- 
logy; his King is Jupiter, who, if the Queen brings no children, has a 
| barren Juno. The Queen is compounded of Juno, Venus, and Minerva. 
His poem on the dutcheſs of Gratton's lawſuit, after having rattled a while 
with Juno and Pallas, Mars and Alcides, Caſſiope, Niobe, and the Pro- 
petides, Hercules, Minos, and Rhadamanthus, at laſt concludes i its folly : 
with profaneneſs. 
His verſes to Mira, which are mod frequently mentioned, have little in 
them of either art or nature, of the ſentiments of a lover, or the language 


of 
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of a poet: there may be found now-and-tizen, a happier effort; but they 
are commonly ſeeble and unaffecting, or forced and extravagant. 

His little pieces are ſeldom either ſprightly or elegant, either keen or 
weighty. They are trifles written by idleneſs, and publiſhed by vanity. 
But his Prqgogues and Epilogues have a juſt claim to praiſe. 

The Progreſs of Beauty ſeems one of his moſt elaborate pieces, and is not 
deficient in ſplendonr and gaicty ; but the merit of original thought is want- 
ing. Its higheſt praile is the ſpirit with which he ene king James's 
conſort, when ſhe was a queen no longer. 

„ Eu on unnatural Flights in Foetry is not inclegant nor injudicious, and 
has ſomething of vigour beyond moſt of his other performances: his pre- 

cepts are juſt, and his cautions proper; they are indeed not new, but in a 
_ didactic poem novelty is to be expected only in the ornaments and illuſtra- 


tions. Iis poctical precepts are accompanied wich agreeable and infiruc- Os 


tive notes. 
The Maſque of Pelews and Thetis has here and there a pretty ow; : bot it 
is not always melodious, and the concluſion is wretched. 
In his Briz/h Exchanters he has bidden defiance to all chronology, by con- 
founding the inconliſtent manners of different ages; but the dialogue has 
often the air of Dryden's rhyming plays; and the ſongs are lively, though 


not very correct. This i is, I think, far the beſt of his works; for if it has 


many faults, it has likewiſe paſlages which are at leaſt us though they 
cor t riſe | to any bigh _ of excellence. 


YALDEN. 


*"HOMAS YALDEN, the ſixth fon of Mr. John Yalden of Suffex, 
1 was born in the city of Exeter in 1671. Having been educated in 
the grammar-ſ{chool belonging to Magdalen College in Oxford, he was in 

1692, at the age of nineteen, admitted commoner of Magdalen Hall, un- 
der the tuition of %%, Pullen, a man whoſe name is fill remembered in 
the univertity. Ile became next year one of the ſcholars of Magdalen Col- 
lege, where he was diſtinguiihed by a lucky accident. 

It was his turn, one day, to pronounce a declamation ; and Dr. Hough, 
the prelident, happening to attend, thought the compolition too good to be 
the ſpeaker's. Some time after, the doctor finding him a little irregularly 
buſy in the 11 ibrary, ſet him an exerciſe for puniſhment ; and, that he might 
not be deceived by any artilice, locked the door. Yalden, as it happened, 
bad been lately reading on the ſubject given, and produced with little dif- 
ticulty a compolition which ſo pleaſed the preſident, that he told him his 
former ſuſpicions, and promiſed to favour him. 

Among his contemporaries in the college were Addiſon and ane 


men w "Tag were in thoſe times friends, and who both adopted Yalden to their 


Intimacy. Yalden continued, throughout his life, to think as probably he 
_ thought at firſt, yet did not loſe the friendſhip of Addiſon. 
Wen Namurwas taken by king William, Yalden made an ode. There 
was never any reign mere celebrated by the poets than that of William, who 
had very little regard for ſong himſelf, but happened to employ 1 . 
wio plcaled themfelves with the praiſe of patronag*. 

Ot this _w mention is made in an humourous poem of that time, called 


The Gxjurd Fan; in which, after many claims had been made and re- 


jected, 13 Alben is re preſented as demanding the laurel, and 2 28 being called Fg 
0 lis tr! al, Ages of receiving a reward. 


8 crime was tor being a ITO in 3 
And preſenting his 3 to the king; 
The firſt was a trick not uncommon or ſcarce, 
Bu: the laſt was ag impudent thing: 


Yer 
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et what he had ſtol'n was ſo little worth ſtealing, 
They torgave him the damage and coſt ; 

Had he ta'en the whole ode, as he took it piece- -mealing, 
1 had fined him but ten· pence at moſt, 


The poet when he was char wed with robbing | was Congreve. 
He wrote another poem on the death of the duke of Glouceſter. 
In 1710 he became fellow of the college; and next year, entering into 
orders, was preſented by the ſociety with a living in Warwickſhire, con- 
{irent with the fellowſhip, and choſen lecturer of moral philoſophy, a very 
honourable office. 1 
On the acceſſion of queen Anne be wrote another poem; ; and is ſaid, by 

tie author of the Biographia, to have declared himſelf of the Py” Who 
| had the honourable diſtinction of II igh-churchmen. 

In 1596 he was received into the family of the duke of Beaufort. Next 
rear he became doctor in divinity, and ſoon after reſigned his tellowfhip and 
lecture; ; and, as a token of his gratitude, gave the college a picture of 
their founder. 

He was made rector of Chatton and Clanille, two adjoining towns and 
benefices in Hertfordſhire ; and had the prebends, or ſinecures, of Deans, 
Haus, and Pendles, in Devonſhire. IIe had before“ been choſen, in 1698, 
preacher of Bridewell Hoſpital, upon the reſignation of Dr. Atterbury f. 
| From this time he ſeems to have led a quiet and inoſſenſive life, till the 

clamour was raiſed about Atterbury's plot. Every loyal eye was on the 
watch for abettors or partakers of the horrid conſpiracy ; and Dr. Yalden, 
having ſome acquaintance with the biſhop, and being familiarly converſant 
with Kelly his ſecretary, fell under ſuſpicion, and was taken into cuſtody. 

Upon lis examination he was charged with a dangerous correſpondence | 

with Kelly. The correſpondence he acknowledged ; but maintained, that 

it had no treaſonable tendency. IIis papers were ſeized ; but nothing wi 
found that could fix a crime upon him, except two words ia his pocket-boo, 
thorough-paced doctrine. This expreſſion the i imagination of his examine": 
had impregnated with treaſon, and the doctor was enjoined to explain them. 
Thus preſſed, he told them tlutt the words had liin unheeded in his pocket- | 
book from the time of queen Anne, and that he was aſhamed to give ar 
account of them : but the truth was, that he had gratified his curiolity one 
day, by hearing Daniel Bur ge/s in the pulpit, and thoſe words was a me- 
; mo hint of a remarkable ſentence by which he w arned his congregation 

0 © beware of” thorough-paced doctrine, “ that ductrine which coming 
ein at one ear, paces through the head, and goes out at the other.“ 

* Not till long thr. N. | | Xn, 2 

+ Dr. Atterbury retained the office ar preacher at Bridowei! Eb 321 hi nromotivn o Bic Biſhoprick 1 
Rochetter. Dr. Talden ſauccgeded him is preacher in Jane, 1713. N. | 


Nothing 
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Nothing wor ſe than this appearing in his — and no evidence ariſing 
zgainſt him, he was ſet at liberty. 

It will not be ſuppoſed that a man of this charster attained high digni- 
ties in the church; but he fill retained the friendſhip, and frequented the 
converſation, of a very numerous and ſplendid ſet of acquaintance. He 

died July 16, 1736, in the 66th year of his age. | 
Of his poems, many are of that irregular kind, which, when he formed 
his poetical character, was pee bs be Pindarick. Having fixed his 
attention on Cowley as a model, he has attempted in ſome fort to rival him, 
and has written a Hymn to * evidently as a Counter-part to Cowley's 
Hymn to Licht. 

This I. ſeems to be his beſt performance, and 1s, for the moſt part, 
imagined with great vigour, and expreſſed with great propriety. I will not 
tranſcribe it. The ſeven firſt ſtanzas are good; but the third, fourth, and 
ſeventh, are the beſt; the e1gl:th ſeems to involve a contradiction ; the tentle 
is exquilitely beautiful; the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth, are part- 
ly mythological, and partly religious, and therefore not ſuitable to each _ 
other; he might better have made the whole merely philoſophical. 

There are two ſtanzas in this poem where Yalden may be ſuſpeRed, 
though hardly convicted, of having conſulted the Hymnus ad Umbram of 

| 11 Owwerns, in the ſixth ſtanza, w 3 anſwers in ſome lort to theſe lines : 
Tlla ſuo præeſt nocturnis numine ſacris— 
Perque vias errare novis dat ſpectra figuris, 
Maneſque excitos medios ululare per agros 
Sub noctem, <t queſtu notos complere peuates. 


And again at the concluſion: ; 
Illa ſuo ſenium ſecludi t corpore toto 
Haud numerans jugi fugientia ſecula lapſu, 
Ergo ubi poſtremum mundi compage ſoluta 
Hane rerum molem ſuprema abtumpſerit hora 
Tpſa leves cineres nube amplectetur opacà, 
Et priſco imperio rurſus dominabitur uu A. 

His Hymn to Light is not equal to the other. He ſeems to think that 
there i is an Eaſt abſolute and politive where the Morning riſes. 1 
In the laſt ſtanza, baving mentioned the e eruption of new=created 7 
Light, i EE. 

Amt Lile th? Almi ty wondering lood. . 
He onght to laave remembered that Infinite Knowledge can never wonder. 
All wonder is the effect of novelty upon ignorance. 

Of his other poems it is ſufficient to ſay that they deſerve . though 

tney are not always exactly poliſhec, though the rhymes are ſometimes ve- 


ry ill ſorted, and though his faults ſeem rather the omiſſions of idleneſs 
than the negligences of cnthuſiaſm. 
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n OMAS Ick ELI, the fon of the reverend Richard Tickell, 
was horn in 1686 at Bridekirk in Cumberland; and in April 170 
hecame a member of Queen's College in Oxford; in 1708 he was made 
Maſter of Arts, and two years afterwards was choſen Fellow; for which, 
as he did not comply with the ſtatutes by taking orders, he obtained a dif- 
penſation from the Crown. He held his F cllowthip till 1726, and then ra- 
cated it, by marrying, in that year, at Dublin. | 
Tickell was not one of thoſe ſcholars who wear away their lives in clo- 
ſets; he entered early into the world, and was long buſy in public afſairs; 
in which he was initiated under the patronage of Addiſon, whoſe notice he 
is ſaid to have gained by his verſes in praiſe of Roſamond. | 


To thoſe verſes it would not have been juſt to deny regard; for they 8 1 


tain ſome of the moſt elegant encomĩaſtick ſtrains; and, among the innu- 
merable poems of the ſame kind, it will be hard to find one with which 
they need to fear a compariſon. It may deſerve obſervation, that when 
Pope wrote long afterwards in praiſe of Addiſon, he has copied, at leaſt | 
* reſembled Tickell. wn 


1 joy ſalute fair Rofamenda' $ . 
And wreaths of myrtle crown the lovely maid. 
While now perhaps with Dido's ghoſt ſhe roves, 
And hears and tells the ſtory of their loves, 
Alike they mourn, alike they bleſs their fate, 
Since Love, which made them wretched, made them great, 
Nor longer that relentleſs doom bemoan, | e 


Which gain'd a Virgil — an Addiſon. T 


Ticxrrf. 
Then 8 ages wich delight hall * TS 
I Plato's, "EY 5. r s, looks agree; 
Or in fair ſeries laurel'd bards be ſhown, 
Virgil there, and here an Addiſon. 
— — — 


He 
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He produced anotlier piece of the ſame kind at the appearance of Cato, 
_ with equal ſkill, but not equal happineſs. 
When the miniſters of queen Anne were negotiating with France, Tickell 
publiſhed The Proſpect of Peace, a poem, of which the tendency was to re- 
claim the nation from the pride of conqueſt to the pleaſures of tranquillity. 
How far Tickell, whom Swift afterwards mentioned as NRiggiſſi nius, had 
then connected himſelf with any party, I know not; this poem certainly 
did not flatter the practices, or promote the opinions, of the men by whom 
he was afterwards befriended. = 
Mr. Addiſon, however he hated the men then in power, ſuſſered his friend- 
ſhip to prevail over his publick ſpirit, and gave in the SpeAator ſuch praiſes 
_ of Tickell's poem, that when, after having long wiſhed to peruſe it, I laid 
hold on it atlaſt, I thonght it unequal to the honours which it had received, 
and found it a piece to be approved rather than admired. But the hope 
excited by a work of genius, being general and indefinite, is rarely grati- 
fied. It was read at that time with ſo much favour, that fix editions were 
told. | 
At the arrival of king George he ſung The Royal Progreſs ; ; which being : 
inſerted in the Spectator is well Eno. n, and of which it is Juſt to > fay, that 
I: is neither high nor low. 
The poetical incident of moſt importance in Tickell's life was his publi- 
cation of the firſt book of the Lliad as tranſlated by himſelf, an apparent 


| oppoſition to Pope's Homer, of which the firſt part made its entrance into 


the world at the ſame time. 


Addiſon declared that tlie rival verſions were both good ; but that Tickell $ 
Vas the beſt that ever was made; and with Addiſon the wits, his adherents 
and followers, were certain to concur, Pope does not appear to have been 
much diſmayed ; “ for,” ſays he, © I have the town, that is, the mob on 
© my ſide.“ But he remarks, that it is common for the ſmaller party to 
make up in diligence what they want in numbers; he appeals to the peo- | 
ple as his proper Judges ; and if they are not ene to nn bim, 
< he is in little care about the high-ſlyers at Button's. 
Pope did not long think Addiſon an impartial 1 ſor he conſidered 
him as the writer of Tickell's verſion. The reaſons for his eien Iwill 
nterally tranſcribe from Mr. Spence's Collection. 
„ There had been a coldneſs (ſaid Mr. Pope) between Mr. Addiſon and 
* me for ſome time; and we had not been in company together, for a good 
« while, any where but at Button's cotfee-houſe, where I uſed to ſee him 
<« almoſt every day.—On his meeting me there, one day in particular, he 


c took me alide, and ſaid he ſhould be glad to dine with me, at ſuch a ta- 


« yern, if I ſtaid till thoſe people were gone (Budgell and Philips). He 

© went accordingly ; and aſter dinner Mr. Addiſon ſaid, That he had 

40 . anted for ſome time to talk w ith me; that his friend Tickell had for- 
| 2 3 ©. on ** merly, 
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e merly, whilſt at Oxford, tranſlated the firſt book of the [ad ; that lie 
ce deſigned to print it, and had deſired him to look it over; that he muſt 
cc therefore beg that | would not deſire him to look over my firſt book, be- 
& cauſe, if he did, it would have the air of double dealing.” I aſlured 
rc him that I did not at all take it ill of Mr. Tickell that he was going to 
e publiſh his tranſlation ; that he certa.nly had as much right to tranſlate 
e any author as myſelf; and that publiſhing both was entering on a fair 
re ſtage. I then added, that I would not defire him to look over my firſt 
cc book of the Tliad, becauſe he had looked over Mr. Tickell's ; but could 
d wiſh to have the benefit of his obſervations on my ſecond, which I had 
<< then finiſhed, and which Mr. Tickell had not touched upon. Accord- 
tc ingly I ſent him the ſecond book the next morning: and Mr. Addiſon a 
e few days aſter returned it, with very high commendations.—Soon after 
«4c it was generally known that Mr. Tickell was publiſhing the firſt book of 
te the Iliad, I met Dr. Young in the ftreet ; and, upon our falling into that 


44 ſybject, the Doctor exprefled a great deal of ſurprize at Tickell's hav- 


<< ing had iuch a tranſlition ſo long by him. He ſaid, that it was incon- 
<< ceivable to him, and that there muſt be fome miſtake in the matter; that 
each uſed to communicate to the other whatever verſes they wrote, even to 

se the leaſt things; that .. cell could not have been buſied in fo long a work 


ce there without his knowing ſomething of the matter; and that he had never 


heard a ſingle word on it till on this occaſton. This ſurpriſe of Dr. 
« Young, together with what Steele has faid againft Ti-kell in relation to 
44 this ae. make it highly probable that there was ſome underhand dea}- 
« ing in that buſineſs; and indeed Tickell himſelf, who is a very fair wor - 
<< thy man, has ſince, in a manner, as good as owned it to me. When it 
« was introduced into a converſation between Mr. Tickell and Mr. Pope by 
< a third perſon, Tickell did not deny it; which, conſidering his honour 
„and zeal for his departed friend, was the fame as owning it.” 
V pon thefe ſuſpicions, with which Dr. Warburton hints that other cir- 
cumftances concurred, Pope alwa ays in his Art W Linking 8 this book | 
as the work of Addilon. _ 
To compare the two nde would be tedious ; the palm i is now 
Siren univerfally to Pope; but I think the firſt lines of Tickell's were ra- 
ther to be preferred, a and Pope lecms to have lince borrowed n from 5 
them in the correction of his own. | 5 
When the Hanover ſucceſſion was Abe Tickell gave what dance 
5 vis pen would fupplv. His Letter ta Avienon ftands high among party- 
poems; it ex prefles contempt without coarſenehs, and ſuperiority without 
e nll. ne. It hach the fuccels which it deſerved, being five times printed. 
lle was now 1atimately united to Mr. Addiſon, who when he went into 
| Treland as ſecretary to the lord Sunderland, took him thither, and employed 
him in public buſmeſs; and when (1717) afterwards he rolc to be ſecretary 


_ of 


, 


of Fate, made him under-fecretary. Their friendſhip ſeems to have conti- 
nued without abatement ; for when Addiſon died, he left him the charge of 
publiſhing his works, with a ſolemn recommendation to the patronage of 
_ Craggs. 
T ſe theſe works he prefixed an elegy on the author, which could owe 
none of its beauties to the aſſiſtance which might be ſuſpected to have 
ſtrengthened or embelliſhed his earlier compoſitions ; but neither he nor 
Addiſon ever produced nobler lines than are contained in the third and fourth 
| paragraphs; nor is a more ſublime or more elegant funcral-poem to be 
found in the whole compaſs of Engliſh literature. | 
U He was afterwards (about 1725) made ſecretary to the Lords Juſtices of 
Ireland, a place of great honour ; in which he continued till 17 749, when. 
he died on the twenty-third of April at Bath. 
Ol the poems yet unmentioned the loageſt is Kenſington Cake, of which 
the verſification is ſmooth and elegant ; but the fiction unſkilfully com- 
pounded of Grecian Deities and Gothick Fairies. Neither ſpecies of thoſe 
exploded Beings could have done much; and when they are Þrought toge- 


ther, they only make each other contemptible. To Tickell, however, can- 


not be refuſed a high place among the minor poets; nor ſhould it be for- 
| Lotten that he was one of the contributors to the Spectator. With reſpet 
to his perſonal character he is ſaid to have been a man of gay converſation, 


| at leaſt a temperate lover of wine and . * in his domeſtick re- 
lations without cenſure. NE 


HAMMOND. 


H A M M O N D. 


tin. td. * 
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F Mr. HAMMOND, though he be well remembered as a man e 
teemed and carcficd by the elegant and the great, I was at firſt able 
to obtain no other memorials than ſuch as are ſupplied by a book called 

 Cibher's Lives of the Poets; of which I take this opportunity to teſtify that 

it was not written, nor, I believe, ever ſeen, by either of the Cibbers; - but 
wits the work of Robert Shiels, a native of Scotland, a man of very acute 

_ underſtanding, though with little ſcholaſtick education, who, not long aftei 
the publication of his work, died in London of a conſumption. His life 
was virtuous, and his end was pious. Theophilus Cibber, then a priſon- 

er tor debt, imparted, as I was told, his name for ten — The ma- 

nuſeript of Shiels is now in my poſſeſſion. 1 

I have ſince found that Mr. Shiels, though he was no negligent enquirer, 

had been milled by Fuſe acconnts ; for he relates that James Hammond, 

the author of the Elegies, was the ſon of a Turkey merchant, and had 
tome office at the prince of Wales's court, till love of a lady, whoſe name 
was Daſhwookl, for a time diſordered his underſtanding. Ile was unex- 
tinguiſhably amorous, and his miſtreſs inexorably cruel. = 

Of this narrative, part is true, and part falſe. He was the ſecond ſon of 
Anthony Hammond, a man of note among the wits, poets, and parliamen- 

tary orators, in the beginning of his century, who was allied to Sir Robert 

Walpole hy marrying his ſitter * Ile was born about 1710, and educated 

at W eitminſter- ichool ; but it 4 not appear that he was of any univerſity. 
| He was equerry to the prince of Wales, and ſcems to have come very early ; 
into publick notice, and to have been diſtinguiſhed by thoſe whoſe friend- 
thip prejudiced mankiud at that time in favour of the man on whom they | 
were beſtowed; for he was the companion of Cobham, Lyttleton, and 
cC heſterfield. He ws fad to have divided his time between pleaſure and 

books; in his retirement forgetting the town, and in his galety loſing the 
ſtuclent. Of his literary hours all the eilects are here exhibited, of which 
tlie Elegies were written ve r ry early, and te Prologue 1 not uy before his 
| death. | | 

- This account is ſtill erroneous James — our author w. 15 of 4 Gfferene F mil 1 the ſecond - 


fin of Anthony Hammond, of Somertham place, in the county of Huntingdon, Eſq. Sec Gent. Mag: 
Vote LY ol P 7 of. WS | | | | 
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Tn 1741, he was choſen into parliament for Truro in Cornwall, probably 
one of thoſe who were elc&ted by the Prince's influence; and died next 
year in June at Stowe, the famous feat of the lord Cobham. His miſtreſs 
long outlived him, and in 1779 died unmarried. The character which her 
lover bequeathed her was, indeed, not likely to attract courtſhip. 


'Fhe Elegies were publiſhed her his death; and while the writer's name 


was remembered with fondneſs, they were read with a reſolution to admire 
them. The recommendatory preface of the editor, who was then believed, 

and is now affirmed by Dr. Maty, to be the carl of Cheſterfield, raiſed 
| ttrong prejudices in their favour. _ 

But of the prefacer, whoever he was, it may be reaſonably ſuſpeRed ts 
he never read the poems; for he profelles to value them for a very high ſpe- 
cies of excellence, and recommends them as the genuine effuſions of the 
mind, uhich expreſſes a real paſſion in the language of nature. But the 
with is, theſe elegies have neither paſſion, nature, nor manners. Where 
there is hction, there is no pallion ; he that deſcribes himſelf as a ſhepherd, 
and his Nezra or Delia, as a ſhepherdeſs, and talks of goats and lambs, 
feels no paſſion. He that courts his miſtreſs with Roman imagery deſerves 
to loſe her; for ſhe may with good reaſon ſuſpect his fincerity. Hammond 

has few ſentiments drawn from nature, and few images from modern life. 

He produces nothing but frigid pedantry. Tt would be hard to find in all 
his productions three ſtanzas that deſerve to be remembered. e 
Like other lovers, he en the mey with dying; ; and what then frat 
follow 3 | 
; Wilt thou in tears * "RENEE ole attend 5 

Wich eyes averted light the ſolemn pyre, 

Till all around the doleful flames aſcend, 

Then, flowly ſinking, by degrees expire ? 

To ſooth the hovering foul be thine che care, 
Wich plaintive cries to lead the mon: rnfv] band 

i, In {able weeds the golden vaſe to bear, 

And cull my aſhes with thy trembling hand: 

Panchala's odours be their coftly feaſt, 
And all the pride of Aſia's tragrant year, 

Give them the treaſures of the tartheſt Eaſt, 
And, what f is ſtill more precious, give thy tear. 


Surely no blame can fall upon a nymph who o rejedted. a fwain of 0 litle 
meaning. 5 | 
His wks, are not ragped, but 5 * no - fone; has never = lids : 
in a ſtream of melody. Why Hammond or other writers have thought tlie 
_ quatrain of ten ſyllables elegiac, it is difficult to tell. The character of the 
Elegy is gentleneſs and tenuity ; but this ſtanza has been pronounced by 
Dryden, whoſe knowledge of Engliſh metre was not inconſiderable, to be 
the mol magnificend of all the mealures which our language affords. 


SOMERVILE, 


 SOMERV IL E. 


—— — OE eo os AAAS —— 


F Mr. SOMERVILE: life 1 am not able to wor any FS that ear 


ſatisfy curioſity. 
He was a gentleman whoſe eſtate was in Weiche; his houſe, where 


he was born in 1692, is called Edfton, a feat inherited from a long line of 
anceſtors ; for he was faid to be of the firſt family in his county. He tells 
olf himſelf, that he was born near the Avon's banks. He was bred at Win- - 


chefter-ſchool, and was elected fellow of New College. It does not appear 
that in the places of his education, he exhibited any uncommon proofs of 


genius or literature. His powers were firſt diſplayed in the country, where | F 
*. was DR eee as a poet, a ä and a {kilful and ——_ Juſtice * 


Of the cloſe of his life, thoſe whom his poems "ER delighted will read 


with pain the following account, copied from the Letters of his friend 6 


Shenſtone, by whom he was too much reſembled. 
Our old friend Somervile is dead! I did not imagine I could have 
*© been ſo ſorry as I find myſelf on this occaſion. —Sublatum guerimus. I can 


te now excuſe all his ſoibles ; impute them to age, and to diſtreſs of cir- 


«© cumftances; the laſt of theſe conſiderations wrings my very ſoul to think 
© on. For a man of high ſpirit, conſcious of having (at leaſt in one pro- 
” duction) generally pleaſed the world, to be plagued and threatened by | 
_ © yyretches that are low in every ſenſe ; to be forced to drink himſelf into 

8 pains of the body, in order to get rid of the pains of the mind, is a mi- 
e ſery.” —He died July 16, —— and! was duried at 3 near Henley 
on Arden. 


His diſtreſſes need not de much pitied : his eſtate is {aid to be fifteen bun- | 
dred a year, which by his death has devolved to lord Somervile of Scotland. | 


His mother indeed, who lived till ninety, had a jointure of ſix hundred. 


It is with regret that I find myſelf not better enabled to exhibit memorials | 
of a writer, who at leaſt muſt be allowed to have ſet a good example to | 


men of his own claſs, by devoting part of his time to elegant knowledge; 
and who has ſhewn, by the ſubje&ts which his poetry has adorned, that i: 


1s practicable t to be at once a (ilful ſpotiman and a man of letters. 
| Someryile 
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Somervile has tried many modes of poetry ; and though perhaps he has no; 
in any reached ſuch excellence as to iſe much envy, it may commonly be 
f1id at leaſt that“ he writes very well for a gentleman.” [Its ſerious pieces 
are lometimes elevated, and his trifles are ſometimes elegant. In his verſes 
do Addi ſon, the couplet which mentions Clo is witten with the moſt exqui- 
ſite delicacy of praiſe ; it exhibits one ol thute happy ſtrokes that ae 
{ldom attained. In his odes to Marlborough there are be autiful lines; but 
im the ſecond ode he ſhews thut he knew little of his hero, when he talks 
of his private virtues. IIis fubjects are commonly tuch as require ne. 
great depth of thought or energy of expretion. IIis Fables are generally 
ale, and therefore excite no curivlity. Of his favourite, The Two & prings, 
the fiction is unnatural, and the moral inconſequential. In his Tales there 
13 too much coarſeneſs, with t too little care of language 3 and not ſufficient 
rapidity of narration. 
Ilis great work is his CH ice, W © ict he wad in his maturer age, 
when his ear was improved to the approbation of blank verle, ot which 
| however his two firſt lines give a bad ſpecimen. To this poem priife cn 
not be totally denied. Ile is allowed by ſportſmen to wrice with great in- 
telligence of his ſubject, whiclk is the firſt requitite to excellence; an 
though it is impoſſible to intereſt the common reaclers of verſe in the dan- 
gers or pleaſures of the chace, he has done all that tranlition and variety 
could eaſily effect; and has with great propriety enl: urged his plan by the | 
modes of hunting uſed in other countries. 
With nill leſs judgment did he chuſe blank verſe : as the wekicts of Rural : 
Sports. If blank verſe be not tumid and gorgeous, it is exippled proſe; and 
zamiliar images in laboured language have nothing to recommend them but 
abſurd novelty, which, wanting the attractions Of Nature, cannot plenſe 
long. One excellence of the Splendid Shilling i, that it is hort. Ditguig 
can gratify r no longer 1 it deceives . 


Vol. . „ 3 E iy SAVAGE. 


T has been obſerved in all ages, that the advantages of nature or of for- 


tune have contributed very little to the promotion of happineſs; and 
that thoſe whom the ſplendour of their rank, or the extent of their capaci- 
ty, have placed upon the ſummit of human lite, have not often given any. 
juſt ocgaſion to. envy in thoſe who look up to them ſrom a lower tation : 
whether it be that apparent ſuperiority incites great deſigns, and great de- 
ſigns are naturally liable to fatal miſcarriages ; or that the general lot of 
mankind is miſery, and the misfortunes of thoſe, whoſe eminence drew 


upon them an univerſal attention, have been more carefully recorded, be- 
cauſc they were more generally obſerved, and have in reality been only 


more conſpicuous than thoſe of others, not more frequent, or more ſevere, 
3 That affluence and power, advantages ex*rinfic and adventitions, and 
therefore eaſily ſeparable from thoſe by whom they are poſſeſſed, ſhould ve- 
ry oſten flatter the mind with expectations of felicity which they cannot give, 
raiſes no aſtoniſhment ; but it ſeems rational to hope, that intellectual great- 
neſs ſhould produce better effects; that mim le qualified for great attain- 


ments ſhould firſt en-leavour their own benefit; and that they, who are moſt. 
able to teach others the way to rr ſhould with moſt certainty follow N 


it themſelves. 


But this expectation, however planfible, has been very freq uently dif p- | 


pointed. The heroes of literary as well as civil hiſtory have been very often 


no leſs remarkable for what they have ſuffered, than for what they have at- 
chieved ; and volumes have been written only to enumerate the miſeries ol 


| the learned, and relate their unhappy lives, and untimely deaths. | 


To theſe mournlul narratives, I am about to add the Life of Richard Sa- 
vage, a man whole writings entitle him to an eminent rank in the elaſſes of 
learning, and whoſe misfortunes claim a degree of compaſſion, not always 
due to the unhappy, as they were olten the ——— of the crimes of 


others, rather than his own. 

gr the year 1697, Anne Counteſs 7 Macclesfield, having lived ſome time 

upon very uneaſy terms with her huſband, thought a public ae of 
| | 5 . Adultery 


— 


—— —— 
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ad · iltery tlie moſt obvious and expeditious method of obtaining her liberty ; 


and therefore declared, that the child, with which the was then great, was 


begotten by the Earl Rivers. This, as may be imagined, made her hutband 
no leſs deſirous of a ſeparation than herſelf, and he proſecuted his deſign in 


the moſt effeQual manner; for he applied not to the eccleſiaſtical courts for 


1 divorce, but to the parliament for an act, by which his marriage might 


be diflolved, the nuptial contract annulled, and the children of his wife il- 


leoitimated. This act, after the uſual deliberation, he obtained, though 
w — the approbation of ſome, who conlidered marriage as an affair only 


cognizable by eccleſiaſtical judges ® ; and on March 3d was ſeparated from 


his wife, whoſe fortune, which was very great, was repaid her, and who 
having, as well as her huſband, the liberty of making another choice, was 


in a ſhort time married to Colonel Brett. 


While the earl of Maccles field was proſecuting this affair, his wife was, 
on the 1cth of January 1697-8, delivered of a fon; and the Earl Rivers, 
by appearing to conſider him as his own, left none any reaſon to doubt of 
the fincerity of her declaration; for he was his god- father, and gave him his 
vwn name, which was by his direction inſerted in the regiſter of St. An- 


irew's parith in ITolborn, but unfortunately left him to the care of his mo- 
ther, whom, as the was now ſet free from her huſband, he probably ima- 
gined likely to treat with great tenderneſs the child that had contributed to ſo 


plealing an event. It is not indeed eaſy to diſcover what motives could be 
found to over-balance that natural alfe&tion. of a parent, or what intereſt 


could he promoted by negledt or ervelty. The dread of ſhame or of po- 
verty, by which ſome wretches have been incited to abandon or to murder 


their children, cannot be ſuppoſed to have affetted a woman who had pro- 


claimed her crimes and ſolicited reproach, and on whom the clemency of 


the legiſlature had undeſervedly beſtowed a fortune, which would have been 


very little diminiſhed by the expences which the care of her child could 


have brought u pon her. It was therefore not likely that ſhe would be wick- 
ed without temptation ; that ſhe w -ould look upon her fon from his birth _ 
with a kind of reſentment and abhorrence ; and, inſtead of ſupporting, aſ- 


fiſting, and defending him, delight to ſee him ſtruggling with miſery, or 

that ſhe would take every opportunity of aggravating his misfortunes, and 
_ obſtruQing his reſources, and with an implacable and reſtleſs crucky conti- 
nue her perſecution from the firſt hour of his life to the laſt. 


„ This year was made remarkable by the ame of 2 marringe futemnized in the beer the 5 


church. SALMON's RrvIEw. 
Ihe following proteſt is regiſtered in : the books of the Houle of Lords. 
Diſſentient. 5 
Becauſe that we conceive that thi is is the firſt bill of that nature cat hath þ paſſed, where th was not 


2 divorce ñ. ſt obtained in the Spiritual Court; wh ich we look upon as an ill precedent, and may be of 
| — conſequence i in the future, 
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But whatever were her motives, no ſooner was her fon born, than ſhe 
i ſeovered a reſolution of difowning him; and in a very ſhort time removed 
nim from her tight, by CORY him to the care of a poor woman, hon 
the directed to educat e him as nere o rn, and oy azo. never to inform hin 
of his true parents, 

Such was the beginning of the lite of Richard Savage. Born with a k. 

val claim to honour and to atBuence, he was in two n illegitimated by 
lie parliament, and di ſowned by his mother, doomed fo poverty and TY 

:curity, and launched upon the ocean ob life, only that he miglit be {vw al- 
lowed by its quickfands, or daſhed — its rocks. 15 

His mother could not indeed infect others witl the ſame cruchy. As 1 
was impoſſible to avail the inquiries which. the cur iolny or tenderneſs of her 
relations made aſter her child, the was obliged th give ſome account of the 
meaſures ſhe had taken ; and her Mother, the Lady Maſon, whether in ap- 
5 probation of her deſign, or to prevent more criminal contrivances, engaged 


to tranſact with the nurle, to pay her for her care, and to tupermtcnd the 


education of the child. 


In this charitable office ſhe was aſſiſted by his godmather Mrs. IL. lord, 
who, while ſhe lived, alwavs looked upon him with that tenderneſs which 
the barbarity of his mother made peculiarly neceflary : but her death, which 
happened in his tenth year, was another of the misfortunes of his child- 

hood ; for though ſhe kindly endeavoured to alleviate his loſs by a legacy 
of three hundred pounds; yet, as he had none to proſecute his claim, to 
ſhelter him from eppreſlion, or call-in law to the aſſiſtance of juſtice, her 
will was eluded be the executors, and no part of the money was ever paid. 
lle Kas, however, not vet wholly abandoned. The Lady Maſon fiill 
eortinucd lier care, and directed him to be placed at a {mall grammar- 
hoo! near St. Alban's, where he was called by the name of his nurſe, 5 
without the leaſt intimation that he had a claim to any other. 

Here he was initiated in literature, and paſſed through ſeveral of the 
cafes, with what rapidity or with what applauſe cannot now be known. 
As he bras ou with reſpect of his maſter, it is probable that the mean 
rank, in which he then appeared, did not hinder his genius from being 
Fifty muihed, or his indufiry from heing rewarded3 and if in fo lowa 
nate ne Ohta; ned diftinction and rew ande 3, It 15 not — that they were 
named but by genins and induſtry. N 

I: is very reaſonable to con; ure, that his application was s equal to his 
abilities, becauſe his improvement was more than proportioned to the op- 
Vontunities which he enjoyed; nor can it be doubted, that if his earlieſt 
„ eludtions had been preſerved, like thoſe of happier ſtudents, we mig] 
in fome have found vigorous fallies of chat fprightly humour which diſtin— 
_anithos I Author to be let, and in others firong touches of that imagint- | 
ton which pan the folomn lee nes of Th- II unde rer. 


While 


£ 
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| While he was thus cultivating his genius, his father the Earl of Rivers 


was ſeized with a diſtemper, which in a ſhort time put an end to his life“. 


Ile had frequently inquired after his ſon, and had always been amuſed with 
tallacious and evaſive anſwers; but, being now im his own opinion on his 
death-bed, he thought it his duty to provide for him among his other na- 


dural children, and therefore demanded a politive account of him, with an 


importunity not to be diverted or denied. His mother, who could no 


longer refuſe an anſwer, determined at leaſt to give ſuch as ſhould cut him 
olf for ever from that happineſs which competence afiords; and therefore de- 
clared that he was dead; which is perhaps the firſt inſtance of a lye invent- 
ed by a mother to deprive he fn of a proviſion which was deſigned him by 
another, and which ſhe coutd not expect herſelf, thvugh he ſhould loſe it. 
This was therefore an a&t of wickedneſs which could not be defeated, 
| becauſe it could not be ſuſpected; the Earl did not imagine there could 
exiſt in a human form a mother that would ruin her fon without enriching 


herſelf, and therefore beſtowed upon ſome other perſon ſix thouſand pounds, 


which he had in his will bequeathed to Savage. 


| The ſame cruelty which incited his mother to intercept this proviſion 
which hail been intended him, prompted her in a thort time to another pro- 


jeet, a project worthy of ſuch a diſpotition, She endeavoured to rid her- 


felt from the danger vf being at any time made Known to Ty by — Z 
him ſecretly to the American plantations 4. 


By whole kindneſs this ſcheme was a od, or by whoſe interpoſi- 
tion ſhe was induced to lay alide her del; ign, I know not; it is not improba- 


ple that the Lady Maſon miglit perſuade or compel her to deſiſt, or perhaps 
the could not eaſily find accomplices wicked enough to concur in ſo cruel. 


an action; for it may be conceived, that thoſe who had by a long gradation ; 
of guilt hardened their heatts againſt the ſenſe of common wickedneſs, 


wr aukd yet be ſhocked at the delign of a mother to expoſe her ſon to — 
and want, to expoſe him without intereſt, and without provocation; ; and 
Savage miglit on this oecaſion find protectors and advocates among thoſe 


ho had long traded in crimes, and w rhom N had never touched ; 


before. 


| Being hindered. by whatever means, from baniſhing him into another 
country, ſhe formed ſoon after a ſcheme for burying bim in poverty and ob- 
{curity ! in his own ; and that his ſtation of life, if not the place of his reſi- 


dence, might keep him for ever at a diſtance from her, ſhe ordered him to 5 
de placed with a ſhoe-maker in Holborn, that, aſter the uſual time of trial, 8 


lie might become his apprentice þ. 


It is generally reported, that this project was for ſome time ſucceſsfuly 
nd that Savage \ Was . ed at the awl longer n he was willing to con- 


He die ed 13 Aug. 1 12. E. 
WD Sawage's Prefron s his Minetant 
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leſs; nor was it perhaps any great advantage to him, that an UNEXPEcng 
diſcovery determined him to quit, his occupation. 

About this time his nurſe, who had always treated him as her own fon. 
died; and it was natural for him to take care of thoſe effects which by her 
death were, as he imagined, become his own : he therefore went to her 

| houſe, opened her boxes, and examined her papers, among which he found 

fame letters written to her by the Lady Maſon, which informed him of his 
dirth, and the reaſons for which it was concealed: 
lle was no longer ſatisfied with the employment which had been allotted 
| him, but thought he had a right to ſhare the aftluence of his mother ; and 
therefore without ſcruple applied to her as her ſon, and made uſe of every 
art to awaken her tenderneſs, and attract her regard. But neither his letters, 
nor the interpoſition of thoſe friends which his merit or his diſtreſs procure:! 


him, made any impreſſion upon her mind. She fail! reſolved to neg glect, . 


though ſhe could no longer diſown him. | 
It was to no purpole that he frequently ſolicited her to admit him to ſee 
her; ſhe avoided him with the moſt vigilant precaution, and ordered him 


d to be excluded from her houſe, by whomſoever he might be introduced, and 


Vuhat reaſon ſoever he might give for entering it. 


Savage was at the ſame time ſo touched with the diſcovery of his wal 235 


Mother, that it was his frequent practice to walk in the dark evenings * for 
| teveral hours before her door, in hopes of ſeeing her as ſhe might come by 
accident to the window, or croſs her apartment with a candle in her hand. 
But all his aſſiduity and tenderneſs were without eſſect, for he could nci- 

ther ſoften her heart, nor open her hand, and was reduced to the utmoſt mi- 
ſeries of want, while he was endeavouring to awaken the aſſection of a mo- 
ther. He was therefore obliged to ſeek ſome other means of ſupport ; and, 

having no profeſſion, became by neceſſity an author. : 
At this time the attention of the literary world was engroſſed by the Bango- 

rian controverſy, which filled the preſs with pamphlets, and the coffee- 
| houſes with diſputants. Of this ſubject, as moſt popular, he made choice 
for his firſt attempt, and, without any other knowledge of the queſtion than 


he had 1 collected from converſation, publiſhed a por: againſt the 
: Fr +. | 


What was the ſacceſs or merit t of this performance, I know not ; - it was 
probably loſt among the innumerable pamphlets to which that diſpute gave 


p __accalion. Mr. Savage was himſelf in a little time afhamed of i it, and en- 


Fu deavoured to ſuppreſs it, by deſtroying all the copies that he could collect. 


Ille tlien attempted a more gainful kind of writing f, and in his eighteentli 
year offered to the Rage a comedy borrowed from a Spaniſh plot, wich was 


See the Plain i | SE 
+ Ir was called „ The Battle of + the Parmpblers.” =; 
1 J-cob's Lives of the Dramatick Poets. Dr. J. 


reſuſed 


refuſed by the players, and was therefore given by him to Mr. Bullock, 
„ho, having more intereſt, made ſome light alterations, and brought it 
upon the ſtage, under the title of * W OMAN 8 A RIDDLE, but allowed che 
unhappy author no part of the profit. 
Not diſcouraged however at his repulſe, he wrote two years akierwards. 
LOVE IN AVEIL, another comedy, borrowed likewiſe from the Spaniſh, 
© but with little better ſucceſs than before: though it was received and ated, 
yet it appeared ſo late in the year, that the author obtained no other advan- 
tage from it than the acquaintance of Sir Richard Steele, and Mr. Wilks, 
by by whom he was pitied, careſled, and relieved. 
Sir Richard Steele, having declared in his favour with all hu ardour of 
benevolence which conſtituted his charatter, promoted his intereſt with the 
_ utmoſt zeal, related his misfortunes, applauded his merit, took all the op- 
portunities of recommending him, and aſſerted, that“ the inhumanity of 
© his mother had given him a right to find every good man his father f.“ 
Nor was Mr. Savage admitted to his acquaintance ouly, butto his confi - 
dence, of which he ſometimes related an inſtance too extraordinary to be 
omitted, as it affords a very juſt idea of his patron's character. 
He was once defired by Sir Richard, with an air of the utmoſt import- | 
ance, to come very early to his houſe the next morning. Mr. Savage came 


2s he had promiſed, found the chariot at the door, and Sir Richard waiting 


for him, and ready to go out. What was intended, and whither they wers 
to go, Savage could not conjecture, and was not willing to enquire; but 
immediately ſeated himſelf with Sir Richard. The coachman was ordered 
do drive, and they hurried with the utmoſt expedition to Hyde-Park Corner, 
where they ſtopped at a petty tavern, and retired to a private room. Sir 
Kichard then informed him, that he intended to publiſh a pamphlet, and 
that he had deſired him to come thither that he might write for him. He 
ſoon fat down to the work. Sir Richard dictated, and Savage wrote, till 


the dinner that had been ordered was put upon the table. Savage was ſur- | 


prized at the meanneſs of the entertainment, and after ſome heſitation ven- 
 tuxed to alk for wine, which Sir Richard, not without reluQance, ordered 
to be brought. They then finiſhed their dinner, and 8 in their 
pamphlet, which they concluded in the afternoon. 


Mr. Savage then imagined his tatk over, and expeded that Sir Richard 


would call for the reckoning and return home: but his expectations deceiv- 
ed him, for Sir Richard told him, that he was without money, and that the 
pamphlet muſt be fold before the dinner could be paid for; and Savage was 
therefore obliged to go and offer their new production to ſale for two gui- 
neas, which with ſome difficulty he obtained. Sir Richard then returned 


* This play was printed firſt in "oy and afterwards i in 12 mo, the fith edition. Dr. J. 
* Plain Dealer. N 
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home, having retired that day only to avoid his creditors, and compoſed os 


pamphlet only to dilcharge lis reckoning. 

Mr. Savage related another fact equally uncommon, which thouph i it ha⸗ 
no relation to his life, ought to be preferved. Sir Richard Steele having one 
day invited to his houſe a great number of perſons of the firſt quality, the: 
were ſurpriſed at the number of liveries which. {urrounded the table; and 
aſter dinner, when wine and mirth had fet them free from the w of 
a rigid ceremony, one ot them enquired of Sir Richard, how tuch an ex- 


penſive train of domeſtics could be conſiſtent with his fortune. Sir Richard 


very frankly confeſled, that they were fellows of whom he would very wil- 
| Ungly be rid. And being then aſked, why he did not diſcharge them, de. 
clared that they were bailifſs, who had introduced themſelves with an exe- 


cution, and whom, fince he could not fend them away, he had thought it 
convenient to enden with lirerles, * they might do him credit while 


they ſtaid. 
IIis friends were ee with the 88 and by paying che de 


diſcharged their attendance, having obliged Sir Richard to promiſe that they | 


ſhould never again find him graced with a retinue of the ſame kind. 
Uacler ſuch a tutor, Mr. Savage was not likely to learn prudence or f1- 
| gality : and perhaps many of the misfortunes which the want of thoſe vi- 


tues brought upon him in the following Parts of his . might de Juſt 5 
5 im puted to ſo unimproving an example. | 


Nor did the kindneſs of Sir Richard end in common 3 Ie pro- 


poſed to have eftabliſhed him in ſome ſettled ſcheme of lite, and to have 


contracted a kind of alliance with him, by marrying him to a natural daugh- 


ter, on whom he intended to beſtow a thouſand pounds. But though he was 


always laviſh of future bounties, he conducted his affairs in ſuch a manner, 


_ that he was very ſeldom able to keep his promiſes, or execute his own in- 


tentions: and, as he was never able to raiſe the ſum which he had offered, 


the marriage was delayed. In the mean time he was officiouſly informed, 
that Mr. Savage had ridiculed him; by which he was ſo much exaſperated, 
that he withdrew the allowance which he had 2 hum, an never arr. 


wards admitted him to his houſe. 


| It is not indeed unlikely that Savage might by his Cs expoſe | 
bimſelf to the malice of a tale-bearer; for his patron had many follies, 


which, as his diſcernment eaſily a ened, his imagination might ſome- 


times incite him to mention too Ludicroufly. A little knowledge of the world 
is ſufficient to diſcorer flivit ſuch we akneſs i is very common, and that there 
are few who do not ſometimes, in the wantonnels of thoughtleſs mirth, or 


the heat of tranlient reſentment, {peak of their friends and benefactors with 
levity and contempt, though in their cooler moments they want neither fen'e 


of their kindneſs, nor reverence for their virtue. The fault therefore of 


Mr. Savage was rather Th -glige nce than gratitude ; ; but Sir Richard muß 
| like wit 
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Pewife be acquitted of ſeverity, for who is there that can patiently bear 
contempt from one whom he has relieved and ſupported, whoſe eſtabliſhment 
he has laboured, and whoſe intereſt he has promoted ? 

He was now again abandoned to fortune without any other friend than 
Mr. Wilks; a man, who, whatever were his abilities or {kill as an actor, 
deſerves at leaſt to he remembered for his virtues , which are not often to 
be found in the world, and perhaps leſs often in his profeſſion than in others. 
To be humane, generous,' and candid, is a very high degree of merit in 
any caſe; but thoſe qualities deſerve till greater praiſe when they are found 
in that condition, which makes almoſt every other man, for whatever rea- 
fon, contemptuous, inſolent, petulant, ſelfiſh, and brutal. 

As Mr. Wilks was one of thoſe to whom calamity ſeldom complained 
without relief, he naturally took an unfortunate wit into his protection, 
and not only affiſted him in any caſual diſtreſſes, but continued an _— 
_ and ſteady kindneſs to the time of his death. _ 

By his interpoſition Mr. Savage once obtained from his mother + ü 
pounds, and a promiſe of one hundred and fifty more; but it was the fate 
of this unhappy man, that few promiſes of any advantage to him were 
performed. His mother was infected among others with the general mad- 
neſs of the South Sea traffic; and, having been diſappointed in her expec- 

tations, refuſed to pay what perhaps nothing but 05 e 3 of ſudden af- 
Auence prompted her to promiſe. 
HhHeing thus obliged to depend upon the friendſhip of Mr. Wilks, he was 
_ conſequently an aſſiduous frequenter of the theatres ; and in a ſhort time 
the amuſements of the ſtage took ſuch a poſſeſſion of his mind, that he ne- 
rer was abſent from a play in ſeveral years. 
This conſtant attendance naturally procured him the xcquaintance of the 
players, and, among others, of Mrs. Oldfield, who was ſo much pleafed 
with his 3 and touched with his misfortunes, that ſhe allowed 


him a ſettled penſion of fifty pounds a , ward was s during her life re- 
gularly paid. ” 


| As it is a 1000 to . when any good en is Gr” I ſhall inſert EF Ol une of l Mr. 
Wilkes generoſity, very little known. Mr. Smith, a gentleman educated at Dublin, being hindered by 
an impeckment in his pronunciation from engaging in orders, for which his friends deſigned him, left his 
on country, and came to London in queit of employment, but found his ſolicitations fruitleſs, and 
mis neceſluies every day more preſſing. In this diſtreſs he wrote a tragedy, ang offered it to the players, 
by whom it was rejected. Thus were his laſt hopes defeated, and he had no other proſpect than of the 
| moſt deplorable poverty. But Mr. Wilks thought his performance, though not perfect, atleaſt worthy 
at ſore reward, and therefore offered him a benefit. This favour he improved with ſo much diligence, 


That che hauſe afforded him a conſiderable ſum, with which he went to Leyden, applied himſelf to the 


*:dy of phyſick, and profecuted his deſign with ſo much diligence and ſucceſs, that when Dr. Boer- 
Fae was defired by the Czarin to recommend proper perſons to introduce into Ruſſia the practice and 
Audy of phy lick, Dr. Smith was one of thoſe whom he ſelected. He had a conſiderable penſion ſertled | 
on him at his arrival, and was one of the chief phyſicians at the Ruſſian court. Dr. 
A Letter from Dr. Smith in Ruſſia to Mr. Wilks, is printed in Chetwood's Hiſtory of the Stage. E. 
+ This L write upon the credit of tle author of bis life, which was N 1727. Dr. In 
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That this ad of generoſity may receive its due praiſe, and that the good 
actions of Mrs. Oldfield may not be ſullied by her general character, it is 
proper to mention that Mr. Savage often declared in the ſtrongeſt terms, that 
he never ſaw her alone, or in any other place than behind the ſcenes. 

At her death he endeavoured to ſhew his gratitude in the moſt decent 
manner, by wearing mourning as for a mother; but did not celebrate her 
in elegies *, hecauſe he knew that too great profuſton of praiſe would only 
| have revived thoſe faults which his natural equity did not allow him to think 
leſs, becauſe they were committed by one who favourcd him; but of which, 
though his virtue would not endeavour to palliate them, his gratitnde would 
not ſuffer him to prolong the memory or diffuſe the cenſure. 

In his Wanderer he has indeed taken an opportunity of mentioning her ; 
but celebrates hcr not for her virtue, but her beauty, an excellence which 
none ever denied her: this is the only encomium with which he has reward- 
ed her liberality, and perhaps he has even in this been too laviſh of his 
praiſe. He ſeems to have thouglit, that never to mention his benefactreſs 
would have an appearance of ingratitude, though to have dedicated any 
particular r to her memory would have only betrayed an officious 
partiality, that, without — her , would have depreſſed his 
own. 

IIe had ſometimes, by the 1 of Mr. Wilks, the advantage of a 
| benefit, on which occaſions he often received uncommon marks of regard 
and compaſſion ; and was once told by the Duke of Dorſet, that it was juſt 
to conſider him as an injured nobleman, and that in his opinion the nobi- 
lity ought to think themſelves obliged, without ſolicitation, to take every 
opportunity of ſupporting him by their countenance and patronage. But 
he had generally the mortification to hear that the whole intereſt of his mo- 
ther was employed to fruſtrate his applications, and that ſhe never left any 
expedient untried, by which he might be cut off from the poſſibility of ſup- 
porting life. The ſame diſpoſition ſhe endeavoured to diffuſe among al! 
thoſe over whom nature or fortune gave her any influence, and indeed Git 5 
cceded tow well in her deſign ; but could not always propagate her eltronte- 
ry with her cruelty, for ſome of thoſe, whom ſhe incired againſt him, were 
| aſhamed of their own conduct, and boaſted of that relief which they never 
gave him. . 
In this cenſure [ is not indiferiminnely involve all his -— Anthony - fir E 
: fas mentioned with gratitude the humanity of one Lady, whoſe name I am | 
now unable to recolleR, and to whom therefore I cannot pay the praiſes 


which ſhe deſerves for having acted well | in oppoſition t * influ ence, precep! 8 
and example. 


* Chet, !, however, has printed a poem on her deb, which he aſcribe to Mr, Sans. See 
Bae: of the es b. 106. E- | 
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The puniſhment which our laws inflict upon thoſe parents who murder 
their infants is well known, nor has its juſtice ever been conteſted ; but if 
they deſerve death who deſtroy a child in its birth, what pains can be ſe- 
vere enough for her who forbears to deftroy him only to inflict ſharper mi- 
ſeries upon him; who prolongs his life only to make him miſerable ; and 
who expoſes him, without care and without pity, to the malice of oppreſſi- 
on, the caprices of chance, and the temptations of poverty; who rejoices 
to fee him overwhelmed with calamities ; and, when his own induftry, or 
the charity of others, has enabled him to riſe for a ſhort time above his mi- 
ſeries, plunges him again into his former diſtreſs? 

The kindneſs of his friends not affording iim any conftant ſupply, and 
the proſpe& of improving his fortune by enlarging his acquaintance neceſ- 
tarily leading him to places of expence, he found it neceſſary to“ endeavour 

once more at dramatick poetry, for which he was now better qualified by a 
more extenſive knowledge, and longer obſervation. But having been un- 

ſaccefsful in comedy, though rather for want of opportunities than genius, 
he reſolved now to try wheres he — not be more tortunate in exhibiting 
a tragedy. 
The ſtory which he choſe for the ſabje, was that of Sir Thomas Over- 
- bury, a ſtory well adapted to the ſtage, though perhaps not far enough re- 
moved from the preſent age, to admit properly the fichons neceflary to com- 

plete the plan: for the mind, which naturally loves truth, is always mult 
offended with the violation of thoſe truths of which we are moſt certain; aud 
we of courſe conceive hole facts moſt certain, which approach ncareſt to 
- our oun time. 8 

Out of this ſtory he fas: a tragedy, which, it thecircumſtances in which 
he wrote it be conſidered, will afford at once an uncommon proof of ſtrength. 


of genius, and evenneſs of mind, of a ſerenity not to de ruflled, and an 


imagination not to be ſuppreſſed. 
During a conliderable part of the time in which he was employ ed upon 
this performance, he was without lodging and often without meat; nor had 
he any other conveniences for ſtwly than the fields or the ftreets allowed 
him; there he uſed to walk and form his ſpeeches, and afterwards ſtep into 
a ſhop, beg for a few moments the uſe of the pen and ink, and write down 
what he had compoſed, upon paper which he had picked up by accident. 
If the performance of a writer thus diſtreſſed is not perfect, its faults 


are ſurely to be imputed to a cauſe very different from. want of genius, and 5 . 


muſt rather excite pity than provoke cenſure. 

But when under theſe diſcouragements the tragedy was « Eniſhed, there yet 
remained the labour of introducing 1 it on the ſtage, an undertakiug, which, 
do an ingenuous mind, was in a very high degree vexatious and diſguſting ; . 


In 1723. 


3 F 2 ; for, 
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for, haviug little intereſt or reputation, hie was obliged to ſubmit himſelf 
wholly to the players, and admit, with whatever reluctance, the emenda- 
tions of Mr. Cibber, which he always conſidered as the diſgrace of his per- 
formance. 

He had indeed in Mr. Hill another criticl: of a very different claſs, from 
whoſe friendſhip he received great. aſſiſtance on many occaſions, and whom 
he never mentioned but with the utmoſt tenderneſs and regard. He had been 
for ſome time diſtinguiſhed by him with very particular kindneſs, and on 
this occaſion it was natural to apply to him as an author of an eſtabliſhed cha- 
_ rater. He therefore ſent this tragedy to him, with a ſhort copy of verſes*, 
in which he deſired his correction. Mr. Hill, whoſe humanity and polite- 
neſs are generally known, readily complied with his requeſt ; but as he is 
remarkable for ſingularity of ſentiment, and bold experiments in language, 
Mr. Sarage did notthink his play much improved by his innovation, and had 
even at chat time the courage to reject ſeveral paſlages which he could not 
approve ; and, what is ſtill more laudable, Mr. Hill had the generoſity not 
10 reſent the neglect of his alterations, but wrote the prologue and epilogue, 
in which he touches on the circumſtances of the author with great tenderneſs. 

After all theſe obſtructions and compliances, he was only able to bring 
his play upon the ſtage in the ſummer, when the chief actors had retired, 
and the reſt were in poſſeſſion of the houſe for their own advantage. Among 
theſe, Mr. Savage was admitted to play the part of Sir Thomas Overburyf, 
by which he gained no great reputation, the theatre being a province for 
which nature ſeemed not to have deſigned him; for neither his voice, look, 

nor geſture, were ſuch as were expected on the ſtage ; and he was ſo much 
_ aſhamed of having been reduced to appear as a player, that he always 
blotted out his name from te uſt, when a * of his tragedy was to be 
ſhown to lis friends. 

In the publication of his 3 he was more feccefebat, for the rays. 
of genius that glimmered in it, that glimmered through all the miſts 
which poverty and Cibber had been able to ſpread over it, procured him 

the notice and eſteem of my per ſons eminent for their rank, their virtue 
and their wit. ; | | 

Of this play, aQed, printed, and dedicated, the accumulated profes 
aroſe to an hundred pounds, which he thought at that time a voy” large 
am, having been never maſter of ſo much before. „ N 

In the dedication t, for which he received ten guineas, there iS nothing 
remarkable. The Preface contains a v ery liberal encomium on the blooming 
excellence of Mr. | Theophilus Cihber, which Mr. Savage could n not in a the 


* They are p: ;nted | in the preſent le ction. 


+ It wp aft, only three nights, the fEril was on Jane z, 1723. When the houſe opened = * 
wer teen it was Ince more deri: Fried, for tie 4w*hor” $ 3 5 2. K E. | 
* 10 Heat T Tryſt, Eſq. of Ilrotordihicve Dr. J. 
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latter part of his life ſee his Mends about to read without ſnatching the play 
out of their hands. The generofity of Mr. Hill did not end on this occa- 
non; for afterwards, when Mr. Savages's neceſſities returned, he encouraged 

a ſubſcription to a Miſcellany of Poems in a very extraordinary manner, by 
publiſhiag his ſtory in the Plain Dealer *, with ſome affecting lines, which 
he aſſerts to have been written by Mr Savage upon the treatment received 
by him from his mother, but of which he was himſelf the author, as Mr. 
Savage afterwards declared. Theſe lines, and the paper in which they were 
inſerted, had a very powerful effect upon all but his mother, whom, by 
making her cruelty more public, they only hardened in her avertion. 

Mr. Hill not only promoted the ſubſcription to the Miicellany, but fur- 
niſhed likewiſe the greateſt part of the Poems of which it is compoſed, and 
particularly The Happy Mun, which he publiſhed as a ſpecimen. 

The ſubſcriptions of thote whom theſe papers ſhould influence to patro- 
nize merit in diſtreſs, without any other ſolicitation, were directed to be left 
at Button's coffee-houſe; and Mr. Savage going thither a few days afterwards, 

without expeCtation of any effe& from his propoſal, found to his ſurpriſe 
ſeventy guineas , which had been ſent him in of the — 
ſion excited by Mr, Hill's pathetic repreſentation. | 
To this Miſcellany he wrote a Preface, in which he gives an account of 

his mother's cruelty in a very uncommon ftrain of humour, and with a gaiety 
of imagination, which the ſucceſs of his ſubſcription probably produced. 
The Dedication is addreſſed to the Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, whom 
| he flatters without reſerve, and, to confeſs the truth, with very little art f. 

The ſame obſervation may be extended to all his Dedications : his compli- 
ments are conſtrained and violent, heaped together without the grace of or- 

der, or the decency of introduction: he ſeems to have written his panegyrics 


* The Plain Dealcr was a peribgical paper, written by Mr. Hill and Mr Bond, whom Mr. Savage 
| called the two contending powers of light and darkneſs. They wrote by turns cagl: ſix eſſays; and the 
character of the work was obſerved regularly toriſe in Mr. Hill's weeks, and fall in Mr. Bond's. Dr. 

+ The names of thuſe who ſo generouſly contributed to his relief, having been mentioned in a "WL 
"account, gught not to be omitted here. They were the Ducheſs of Cleveland, Lady Chey ney, Lady 
_ Caltlemain, Lady Gower, Lady Lechmere, the Ducheſs Dowager and Ducheſs of Rutland, Lady Straf- 
bord, the Counteſs Dowager of Warwick, Mrs. Mary Floyer, Mrs, Sotuel Noel, Duke of Rutland, 
Lord Gainſborough, Lord Millington, Mr. John Sar: age. Dr. + 

1 This the following extract from it will prove: 


Since our country has been honoured with the glory of your w it, as elevated and immortal as your 
© foul, it no longer remains a doubt whether your ſex have ſtrength of mind in proportion to their ſweet- 
* nefs. There is ſomething in your verſes a: diſtinguiſhed as your air — They are as ſtrong as truth, as 
deep as reaton, as clear as innocence, and as ſmooth as beauty.——They contain a nameleſs and peculiar | 

** mixture of force and grace, which is at once ſo movingly ſerene, and ſo — lovely, hats it is 
too amiable to appear any where but in your ey es and in your writings. | 
As fortune is not more my enemy than I am the enemy of Aattery „I know not how I can Salas 8 
this application to your Ladyſhip, becauſe there is ſcarce a poſſibility that I ſhoutd by more than [ be- 
„ lieve, 2 am (peaking s of ** Excellence. Dr. J. 


for 
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for the perutal only of his patrons, and to imagine that he had no other taft 
than to pamper them with praiſes however groſs, and that flattery would 
make its way to the heart, without the aſſiſtance of elegance or invention. 
Soon afterwards, the death of the king furniſhed a general ſubject for a 
poetical conteſt, in which Mr. Savage engaged, and is allowed to have car- 
ried the prize of honour from his competitors : but I know not whether he 
gained by his performance any other advantage than the increaſe of his re- 
putation; though it muſt certainly have been with farther views that he pre- 
vailed upon himlelf to attempt a ſpecies of writing, of which all the topics 
had been long before exhauſted, and which was made at once difficult by 
the multitudes that had failed in it, and thoſe that had ſucceeded. 
| He was now advancing in reputation, and though frequently involved in 
very diſtreſsful perplexities, appeared however to be gaining upon mankind, 
when both his fame and his life were endangered by an event, of which it is 
not yet determined, whether it ought to be mentioned as a crime or a calamity. 
On the 22th of November, 1727, Mr. Savage came from Richmond, 
| where he then lodged, that he might purſue his ſtudies with leſs interruption, 
with an intent to diſcharge another lodging which he had in Weſtmintter; 
and accidentally meeting two gentlemen his acquaintances, whoſe names were 
Mierchant and Gregory, he went in with them to a neighbouring coſſee-houſe, 
_ an( ſat drinking till it was late, it being in no time of Mr. Savage's life any 
part of his character to be the firſt of the company that deſired to ſeparate. 
He would willingly have gone to bed in the fame houſe ; but there was not 


room for the whole company, and therefore they agreed to ramble about 


tlie ftreets, and divert themſelves wich ſuch ants as thould oſſer then. 
telves till morning. 
In this walk they had unluckily 20 diſcover a light in Robinſon's 
coflee-houſe, near Charing-croſs, and therefore went in. Merchant with 
jome rudeneſs demanded a room, and was told that there was a good fire in 
the next parlour, which the company were about to leave, being then 
paying their reckoning. Merchant, not ſatisfied with this anſwer, 
” ruled 4 into the room, and was followed by his companions. He then petu- 
lantly placed himſelf between the company and the fire, and ſoon after 
kicked down the table. This produced a quarrel, ſwords were drawn on 
| both ſides, and one Mr. James Sinclair was killed. Savage, having like- 
wife wounded a maid that held him, forced his way with Merchant out of 
the houſe; but being intimidated and confuſed, without reſolution either t9 
fly or ſtay, they were taken in a back-court by one of the company and 
ſome ſoldiers whom he had called to his aſhſtance. 
Being ſecured and guarded that night, they were in the morning canied 
before three juſtices, who committed them to the Gatehouſe, from whence, 
pon the death of Mr. Sinclair, which happened in the ſame day, they were 


5 in the night to Newgate, where they were however treated = 
| | Oms 
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pome diſtinction, exempted from the ignominy of chains, and confined, not 
among the common criminals, but in the Preſs-yard. 

When the day of trial came, the court was crowded in a very unuſual 
manner, and the public appeared to intereſt itſelf as in a cauſe of general 
concern. The witneſfes againſt Mr. Savage and his friends were, the woman 
who kept the houſe, which was a houſe of ill fame, and her maid, the men 
who were in the room with Mr. Sinclair, and a woman of the town, who 


| | had been drinking with them, and with whom one of them had been ſeen in 


bed. They {wore in general, that Merchant gave the provocation, which 
Savage and Gregory drew their ſwords to juſtify ; that Savage drew firſt, 
and that he ſtabbed Sinclair when he was not in a poſture of defence, or 
while Gregory commanded his ſword ; that after he had given the thruſt he 
turned pale, and would have retired, but the maid clung round him, and 
one of the company endeavonred to detain him, from whom he broke, by _ 
cutting the maid on the head, but was afterwards taken in a court. 
There was ſome difference in their depoſition ; one did not fee Savage 
give the wound, another faw it given when Sinclair held his point towards 
the ground; and the woman of the town aſſerted, that ſhe did not fee Sin- 
clair's ſword at all: this diſterence however was very far from amounting to 
mconfiſtency ; but it was ſufficient to ſkew, that the harry of the diſpute 
was ſuch, that it was not eaſy to diſcover the truth with relation to particular 
_ circumſtances, and that therefore. ſome dednQions were to be made from 
the credibility of the teſtimonies. | 
Sinclair had declared ſeveral times before his lend, that be 0 his 0 
wound from Savage: nor did Savage at his trial deny the fact, but endea- 
roured partly to extenuate it, by urging the ſuddenneſs of the whole action, 
and the tmpothbility of an ill deſign, or premeditat ted malice, and partly 
t juſtity it by the neceſſity of ſelf- defence, and the hazard of his own lite, 
it he had loſt that opportunity of giving the thrutt: he vbſerved, that nci- 
ther reaſon nor law obliged a man to wait for the biuw which was threatened, 
and which, if he ſhould ſuffer it, he might never be able to return ; that it 
was always allowable to prevent an aſſault, and to preſerve lite by taking 
away that of the adverſary, by whom it was endangered. 
With regard to the violence with which he endeavoured to eſcape, he 
. declared, that it was not his deſign to fly from juſtice or decline a trial, but 


do avoid the expences and ſevernies of a priſon ; and that he end to 


have appeared at the bar without compulſion. | 
| This defence, which took up more than an hour, was heard by the mul- 
| tude that thronged the court with the moſt attentive and reſpectful ſilence: 
_ thoſe who thought he oughit not to be acquitted, owned that applauſe could 
not be refuſed him; a thoſe ho betoze pcs. his misfortunes, now ny 
verenced us abilities. 


The 
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The witneſſes which appeared againſt him were proved to be perſons ef 
characters which did not entitle them to much credit; a common trumpet, 
a woman by whom ſtrumpets were entertained, and a man by whom they 
were ſupported; and the character of Savage was by ſeveral perſons of diſ- 
tinction ailerted to be that of a modeſt inoſſenſive man, not incline to broil: 
or to inſolence, and who had, to that time, been ny — for his mis- 
fortunes and his wit. 

Had his audience been his judges, he had undoubtedly been acquired, 5 
dut Mr. Page, who was then upon the bench, treated him with his uſual 
in ſolence and ſeverity, and when he had ſummed up the evidence, enden. 
vourecd to exaſperate the | jury, as — uſed to relate it, with — elo 
quent harangue: 

Gentlemen of the jury, vou are to conſider that Mr. Say ape is 2 very 


great man, a much greater man than you or I, gentlemen of the jur; ; 


2 that he wears very fine cloa:!:s, much finer cloaths than you or I, gentl-- 
men of the jury; that he has abundance of money in his pocket, mic! 
* more money than vou or I, gentlemen of the jury; but, gentlemen of the 
Jury, is it not a very hard cafe, gentlemen of the Jury, that Mr. Sa) age 
* ſhould therefore kill you or me, gentlemen of the jury. 
| Mr. Savage, hearing his defence thus miſrepreſented, and the men who 
vere to decide his fate incited againſt him by invidious compariſons, reſo- 
lutely aflerted, that his cauſe was not candidly explained, and began to re- 
capitulate what he had before ſaid witl regard to his condition, and the ne- 
ceſſity of endeavouring to eſcape the expences of impriſonment ; but the 
25 judlge having ordered him to be filent, and repeated his orders without ef - 
zect, commanded that he ſhould be taken from the bar by force. | 
The jury then heard the opinion of the judge, that good characters were 
of no weight againſt politive evidence, though they might turn the ſcale 


u ere it 3 1; and that though, when two men attack each other, 


_the death of either is only manſlaughter; but where one is the aggreſſor, as 
in the cafe before them, and, in purſuance of his brit attack kills the other, 
the law ſuppoſes the action, however ſudden, to be malicious. They then 
_ deliberated upon their verdict, and determined that Mr. Savage and Mr. 
Gregory were guilty of murder; and] 8 Merchant, who * no [word, 
only of manflaugliter. | 
Thus ended this memorable trial, which laſted 4190 b Mr. i , 
and Mr. Gregory were conducted back to priſon, where they were more 
cloſely confined, ani loaded with irons of fifty ponnds weight; four days 
afterwards they were lent back to the court to receive ſentence; on uhich 
occalioa Mr. Savage made, as tar as it could be retained in memory, the 
tollowing ſpeech: 
lt is now, my Lord, too late to 4 any 1 by way of defence ot 
e vindication; nor can we expect from your Lordſtũ ps, in this court, but 


ce the tentence which tl ic law n vous as judges, to pronounce againſt 
| | LT 
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« men of our calamitous condition. — But we are alſo perſuaded, that as 
mere men, and out of this ſeat of rigorous juſtice, you are ſuſceptive of 
« the tender paſſions, and too humane not to commiſerate the unhappy ſitu- 
« ation of thoſe, whom the law ſometimes perhaps—cxacts—from you to 
e pronounce upon. No doubt you diſting aiſh between offences which ariſe 
ut of premeditation, and a diſpoſition habituated to vice or immorality, 
c and tranſgreſſions which were the unhappy and unforeſeen effeAs of ca- 
© ſual abſence of reaſon, and ſudden impulle of paſſion: we therefore hope 
cc you Will contribute all you can to an extenſion of that mercy, which the 
« gentlemen of the jury have been pleaſed to ſhew Mr. Merchant, who (al- 
„ lowing facts as ſworn againſt us by the evidence) has led us into this our 
« calamity. TI hope this will not be as if we meant to reflect upon that gen- 
<« tleman, or remove any thing from us upon him, or that we repine the 
more at our fate, becauſe he has no participation of it: No, my Lord! 
For my part, I declare nothing could more ſoften my rief, than to be 
< without any companion in ſo great a misfortune *.” 
Mr. Savage had now no hopes of life, but from the mercy of the crown, 
which was very earneſtly ſolicited by his friends, and which, with whatever 
difficulty the ſtory may obtain belief, was obſtructed only by his mother. 
To prejudice the Queen againſt him, ſhe made uſe of an inc dent, which 
was omitted in the order of time, that it might be mentioned together with 
rhe purpoſe which it was made to ſerve. Mr. Savage, when he had diſco- 
vered lis birth, had an inceſlant detire to ſpeak to his mother, who always 
avoided him in publick, and refuſed him admiſſion into her houſe. One 
evening wang, as it was his cuſtom, in the ſtreet that ſhe inhabited, he 
au the door of her houſe by accident open; he entered it, and, finding no 
yerſoa in the paſſage to hinder him, went up ſtairs to ſalute her. She dif- 
covered him before he entered her chamber, alarmed the family with the 
moſt diſtreſsful outcries, and when ſhe had by her ſcreams gathered them 
about her, ordered them to drive out of the houſe that villain, who had 
forced himſelf in upon her, and endeavoured to murder her. Savage, who 
nad attempted with the moſt ſubmiſſive tenderneſs to ſoften her rage, hearing 
her utter hh deteſtable an accufation, thought it prudent to retire: and, 1 be- 5 
lieve. never attempted 1fterwards to ſpeak to her. | Ps 
But, ſhocked as he was with her falſehood and her 1 he imagined | 


tat lee intended no other uſe of her lye, than to ſet herſelf free from his 


embraces and ſolicitations, and was very far from ſuſpeRing that the would 
ncaturc it in her memory, as an inſtrument of future wickedneſs, or that 
the would endeavour for this fictitious aſſault to deprive him of his life. 

But when the Queen was folicited for his pardon, and informed of the 
ſevere treatment v. hich he had fullered from his judge, the andwered, that, 


* Mr. Savages Life. 
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however unjuſtifiable miglit he the manner of his trial, or whatever extent» 
ation the action for which he was condemned might admit, the could no- 
think that man a proper object of the King's mercy, who had been capa- 
ble of entering his mother's howle in the night, with an intent to murder her. 

By whom this atrocious calumny had been tranſmitted to the Queen: 
whether the that invented had the front to relate it; whether the found an 
one weak enough to credit it, or corrupt enough to concur with her in her 
_ hateful delign, 1 know not: but methods had been taken to perſuade the 
Queen fo ſtrongly of the txnth of it, that ſhe for a long time refuſcd to hear 
any one of thoſe who petitioned for his lite. 

Thus had Savage perithed by the evidence of a bawd, a ſtrumpet, and 
his mother, had not juſtice and compaſſion procured him an advocate of 
rank too great to be rejected unheard, and of virtue too eminent to be heard 


without being believed. His merit and his calamitics happened to reach _ 


che ear of the Counteſs of Hertford, who engaped in his ſupport with al! 
the tendernels that is excited by pity, and all the zeal which is kindled by 
” generolity ; and, demanding an audience of the Queen, laid before her the 
whole ſeries of his mother's crnelty, expoſed the improbability of an agcu- 
Jition by which he was charged with an intent to commit a murder that 
could produce no advantage, and toon convinced her how little his former 
conduët could deſerve to be mentioned as a reaſon for extraordinary ſeverity. 
The interpolttion of this Lady was ſh ſucceſsful, that he was ſoon after 
admit ted to bail, and, on the gth of March, 128, pleaded the King's pardon. 
It is natural to erquire upon what motives his mother could perſecute 
him in a manner ſo outrageous and implacable; for what reaſon ſhe coul! 
_ employ all the arts of malice, and all the ſnares of culumny, to take away 
the life of her own ſon, of a ſon who never injured her, who was never 
ſapported by her expence, nor obſtructed any proſpect of pleaſure or ad- 
vantage: why ſhe ſhould entleavour to deſtroy him by a lye—a lye which 
could ndt gain credit, but muſt vaniſh of itſelf at the firſt moment of exn- 
mination, and of which only this can be ſaid to make it probable, that it 
may be obſerved from her condud, that the moſt execrable e erimes are lome- 


= times committed without aprarent temptation. 


This mother is ſtill alive“, and may perhaps even vet, though her ma- 
ice was fo often defeated, enjoy the pleaſure of reflecting, that the lite, 
nich the often endeavourcd to defiroy, was at laſt ſhortened by her ma- 
ternal offices ; that though ſhe could not tranſport her ſon to the plantations, 
bur, him! in the ſhop of a mechanic, or haſten the hand of the public ex- 
cecutioner, ſue has vot had the ſatisfaction of embittering all his hours, and 
forcing him into exigencies that hurried on his death. 

It is hy no mens neceſlary to aggravate the enormity of this woman's con- 
duct, by pl: 1Cing 1t in oppotition to that of the Counteſs of Hertford ; no 


Fb died Oct. 11, 17 3, at ber kale 1 in Ol Bond Strect, axed SIA 8 E 
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one can fail to obſerve how much more amiable it is to relieve than to op- 
preſs, and to reſcue innocence from deſtruction, than to deſtroy without an 
injury. 

Mr. Savage, during his impriſonment, his tial, and the time in which 
he lay under ſentence of death, behaved with great firmneſs and equality 
of mind, and confirmed by his fortitude the eſteem of thoſe who. before ad- 
mircd him for his abilities *. The peculiar circumſtances of his life were 
made more generally known by a ſhort account +, which was then publiſh- 
ed, and of which feveralthoufands were in a few weeks diſperſed over the 
nation: and the compaſſion of mankind operated fo powerfully in his fa- 
rour, that he was enabled by frequent preſents, not only to ſupport himſelf, 
but to aſſiſt Mr. Gregory in priſon; and when he was pardoned and re- 
leaſed, he found the number of his friends not leflened. 

The nature of the act for which he had been tried was in itfelf doubtful; 
of the evidences which appeared againft him, the character of the man was 
aot unexceptionable, that of the women notoriouſly infamous; the, whote 
teftimony chiefly influenced the jury to condemn him, afterwards retracted | 
her aſlertions. He always himſelf denied that he was drunk, as had been 
| generally reported. Mr. Gregory, who is now (17.44) Collector of Anti- 
gua, is faid to declare him far leſs criminal than he was imagined, even 
by ſome who favoured him; and Page himſclf afterwards confclled, that 
ne had treated him with uncommon rigonr. When all theſe ne urs are 
rated together, Dogs the memory, of Savage. may not be much tallied ; 
by . | | 
Some time after he a his liber ty, he met in the dreet the wanna, 

that had ſu orn with ſo much. malipnity againit him. She informed him, 

that the was in diftreſs, and, with a degree of confidence not eaſily attaina- 

ble, deſired him to relieve her. IIe, inftead of inſulting her miſery, and 
taking pleaſure in the calamities of one whe had brought his life into dar.- 
ger, reproved her gently for her perjury ; and changing the only guinca that 
he had, divided it equally between her and himſelf. 

This is an action which in ſome ages would have made a ſaint, and per- 
haps in others a hero, and which, without any hyperbolical encomiums, 
muſt be allowed to be an inſtance of uncommon generoſity, an- act of com- 
plicated virtue; Dy Which he at once e relieved the Poor, corrected the vici- 


It appears that during his conñnement he” wrote 3 letter to his mother, which be ſent to Theophil. | 
Cidber, that it might be tranſmitted to her through the means of Mr. Wilks. In nis Letter to Cibber 
be ,s“ a5 to de: ath, I wmeaty, and dare meet it like a man—all that touches me is the concern of 
my friends, and a recencile ment with my mother I c.nnot expreſs the agony I felt when 1 wrote the 
Letter to her—if you can find any decent excuſe for ſhewing it to Mrs. Oldfield, do; for I would have 
ail my friend; (and that admirable lady in particular) be ſatisfied I have done my duty toward: . 
Young to-day ſent me a letter, moſt paihonately N E. 
t Wrienb, Mr. Beckingham and another gentleman. Dr. J. 
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ous, and forgave an enemy; by which he at once remitted the ſtrongeſt pra- 
vocations, and exerciſed the moſt ardent charity. 

_ Compaſhon was indeed the diſtinguiſhing quality of Savage ; he never 
appeared inclined to take advantage of weakneſs, to attack the defenceleſs, 
or to preſs upon the falling: whoever was diſtrelled was certain at leaſt of 
his good wiſhes; and when hie could give no aſſiſtance to extricate them from 
misfortunes, he endeavoured to ſooth them by {ympathy and tenderneſs. 

But when his heart was not ſoftened by the fight of miſery, he was ſome- 
times obſtinate in his reſentment, and did not quickly loſe the remembrance 
of an injury. Ele always continued to ſpeak with anger of the inſolence 

and IRE of as and 4 thor t. time before his death revenged it t by a 
latire “ | 

It is 4 to enquire in what terms Mr. Sav age ſpoke of this fatal ac- 
tion, when the danger was over, and he was under no necellity of uſing | 
any art to ſet his conduct in the faireſt light. IIe was not willing to dwell 
upon it; and, if he tranſiently ms | it, appeared neither to conſider 
_ himſelf as a murderer, nor as a man w holly free from the guilt of blood f. 
Flow much and how long he regretted it, appeared in a poem which he 
- Publiſhed many years afterwards. On occalion of a copy of vertes, in 
which the failings of good men were recounted, and in which the author 
endeaxoured to illuffrate his polition, that © the beſt may ſometimes devi- 

ate from virtue,” by an inſtance of murder committed by Savage in the heat 
of wine, Savage remarked, that it was no very Juſt repreſentation « of a good 
man, tv ſuppole him liable o drunl-enneſs, and diſpoſed in his riots to 
Cut throats. | 

IIe was now indeed at liberty, but was, as before, w thou any - other fap- 
port than accidental favours and uncertain patronage afforded him; fources 
by which he was ſometimes very liberally ſupplied, and which at other 
times were ſuddenly ſtopped ; fo that he ſpent his life between want 
and plenty; or, what was yet worſe, between beggary and extravagance; 
for as whatever he received was the giſt of chance, which might as well fa- | 
our him at one time as another, he was tempted to lquander what he — = 
becauſe he always hoped to be immediately ſupplied. _ 

Another cauſe of his profuſion was the abſurd kindneſs of his "TIE 
who at once rewarded and enjoyed his abilities, by treating him at taverns, 
und habituating him to pleatures which he could not ard to enjoy, and 
which he was not able to deny himſelf, thougli he purchaſed the JE: 1 
a ſingle night by the anguiſh of cold and hunger for a week. I; 

'Phe experience of theſe inconventences determined him to endeavour after = 
ſome ſettled income, which, having long found ſubmiſhon and intreaties 
fruitleſs, he attempted to extort from his mother by rougher methods. He 

Printe! in the preſent col!e tion. 


In one of his letters he f les it $6 a fete! pierrrl. but 00 well known.“ Dr. J. 
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had now, as he acknowledged, loſt that tenderneſs for her, which the whole 
{ories of her cruelty had not been able wholly to repreſs, till he found, by 
the efforts which ſhe made for his deſtruction, tllat {he was not content u 
reſuling to aſſiſt him, and being neutral in his ſtruggles with poverty, but vas 
us 1eady to ſuatch every opportunity of adding to his misfortunes, au that 
(he was now to be conſidered as an enemy zmplacably malicious, whom no- 
thing but his blood could ſatisfy. He therefore threatened to harrafs her 
with lampoons, and to publith a copious narrative of her conduct, undes 
ſh! conſented to purchale an C: c<emption from infamy, by allow:ng hint a 
penſion. 

This expedient proved ſuccesful. Whether ſhame Rill ſurvived, though 
vintue was extinct, or whether her relations had more delicacy than herſelf, 
and imagined that fome of the darts which fatire might point at her would 
glance upon them; Lord T yrconnel, whatever were 1 moti ves, upon his 
priomiſe to lay aſide his deſign of expoling the cruelty of his mother, re- 

ceived him into his family, treated him as his equal, and * to e 
him a penſion of two hundred 2 al year. 

This was the golden part of Mr. Savage's life; and 1 ſome time e he lad 
no reaton to complain of fortune; his appearance was ſplendid, his ex- 
pences large, and his acquaintance extenſive. IIe was courted by all uho 
endeavoured to be thought men of genius, and careſſed by all who valued 
themſelves upon a refined taſte. To admire Mr. Savage, was a proof of 
diſcernment ; and to be acquainted with him, was a title to poetical repu- 
tation. IIis preſence was {uſficient to make any place of publick enter- 
tainment popular; and his approbat ion and example conſtituted the faſhion. 
So powerful is genius, when it is inveſted with the glitter of aflluence! Men 
willingly pay to fortune that regard which they owe to merit, and are pleaſed 
when they have an opportunity at once of gratifying their vanity, and 

praëtiſing their 8 | 

This interval of proſperity furniſhed him with opportunities of enlarging 
his knowledge of human nature, by contemplating life from its higheſt gra- 
dations to its loweſt ; and, had he afterwards applied to dramatick poetry, 
he would perhaps not have had many ſuperiors ; for as he never ſuffered 
any ſcene to pats before his eyes without notice, he had treaſured in his 
mind all the different combinations of paſſions, and the innumerable mix- 

tures of vice and virtue, whichdiftinguiſh one character from another; and 
as his conception was ſtrong, his expreſſions were clear, he eaſily received 
impreſſions from objects, and very forcibly tranſmitted them to others. 

Of his exact obſervations on human life he has left a proof, which would 
do hondur to the greateſt names, in a ſmall pamphlet, called, The Author to 
be let *, where he introduces Iſcariot Hackney, a proſtitute {cribbler, giving 
in account of his birth, his education, his diſpoſition and morals, habits of 


Printed in bis Works, vol. II. p. 231. 
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te. and maxims of conduc. In the introduction are related many ſecret 
Miftories of the petty writers of that time, but ſometimes mixed with unge- 


nerous reflections on their birth, their circumſtances, or thoſe of their re- 


lations ; nor can it be denied, that ſome paſlages are ſuch a as Iſcariot Hack- 
ney might himſelf have produced. 

He was accuſed likewiſe of living in an appearance of friendſhip with 
zome whom he fatiriſed, and of making ufe of the confidence which he 
gained by a ſeeming Kindneſs to diſcover failings and expoſe them: it muſt 
be confeſled, that Mr. Savage's eſteem was no very certain poffeſſion, and 
that he would lampoon at one time thoſe whom he had praiied at another. 

It may be alledged, that the ſame man may change his principles; and 


that he, who was once deſervedly commended, may be afterwards ſatiriſed 


Vith equal juſtice, or that the poet was dazzled with the appearance of vir- 


| tue, and found the man whom he had celebrated, when he had an opportu- | 
ity of examining him more narrowly, unworthy of the panegyrick which 
he had too haſtily beltowed ; and that, as a falſe ſatire ought to be recanted, 


for the ſake of him whoſe reputation may be injured, falſe praiſe ought like- 


wile to be obviated, leſt the diſtinction between vice and virtue ſhould be 


Joſt, leſt a bad man thould be truſted upon the credit of his encomiatt, 6: 
leſt others ſhould endeavour to obtain the like praiſes by the lame means. 


But though theſe excuſes may be often plauſible, and ſometimes juſt, 
they are very ſeldom ſatisfactory to mankind ; and the writer, who is not 


| conſtant to his ſubject, quickly ſinks into contempt, his ſatire loſes its 


force, and his panegyrick its value, and he i; only conſidered at one time 


as a flatterer, and as a calumniator at another. 


10 avoid theſe imputations, it is only neceſſary to follow the rules of vir- 


tue, and to preſerve an unvaried regard to truth. For though it is undoubt - 


el poſſible that a man, however cautious, may be ſometimes deceived by 
an arttul appearance of virtue, or by falſe evidences of guilt, ſuch errors 


Will not be frequent; and it will be allowed, that the name of an author 
_ would never have been made contemptible, had no man ever faid what lie 
did not think, or miſled others but when he was himſelf deceived. 


The Author to be los was firſt publiſhed 1 in a ſingle pamplilet, and afterwards . 


| Inſerted in u collection of pieces relating to the Dunciad, which were ad- 
drefled by Mr. Savage to the Earl of Middleſex, in a * dedication which 
| he was prevailed upon to ſign, though he did not write it, and in which 


there are {ome poſitions, that the true author would perhaps not have pub- | 
| liſhed under his own name, and on which Mr. Savage afterwards reflected 


with no great ſatisfaction; the enumeration of the bad eſſects of the un- 


e freedom of the prefs, and the aflertion that the “ liberties taken 


gde the writers of 90 urnals wit! N their ſuperiors were exorbitant and unjul⸗ 
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ce tiflable,“ very ill became men, who have themſelves not always ſhewn 
the exacteſt regard to the laws of luburdination in their writings, and who 
have often ſatiriſed thoſe that at leaſt thought themſelves their ſuperiors, as 
they were eminent for their hereditary rank, and employed in the higheſt 
offices of the kingdom. But this is only an inftance of that partiality which 
almoſt every man indulges with regard to himſelf: the liberty of the preſs is 
a blefling when we are inclincd to write againſt others, and a calamity when 
we find ourſelves overborne by the multitude of our affailants z as the power 
of the crown is always thought too great by thofe who ſufler by its influence, 

and too little by thoſe in whoſe favour i it is exerted ; and a ſtanding army is 
generally accounted neceſſary by thoſe who command, and dangerous and 
opprefave by thoſe who ſupport it. : 

Mr. Savage was likewiſe very far from believing, that tne letters annexed 
to each ſpecies of bad poets in the Bathos were, as he was directed to af- 
tert, “ fet down at random;” for when hc was charged by one of his friends 
ith putting his name to ſuch 4n improbability, he had no other anſwer to 
make, than that “ he did not think of it;“ amd lis friend had too much 
renderneſs to reply, that next to the crime of writing contrary to what he 
tought, was that of writing without thinking. | 

Aker having remarked what is falſe in tis deilication, ii is proper that 1 
obſerve the impartiality which | recommend, br declaring what Savage af- 
ierted, that the account of the circumſtances which attended the publicati- 
on of the Dunciad, however ſtrange and improbuble, was exactly true. 

The publication of this piece at this time tied Mr. Savage a great num- 
der of enemies among thoſe that were attacked by Mr. Pope; with whom he 
was conſidered as a kind of contederate, and whom he was ſuſpected of 
| :upplying with private intelligente and ſecret incidents: ſo that the igno- 
miny of an informer was added to the terror of a fatirilt. 

That he was not altogether free from literary hypocriſy, and that he ſome- 
times ſpoke one thing, and wiote another, cannot be denied; becauſe he 
himſelf confeſſed, that, when he had lived in great n with Dennis, 5 
ne wrote an epigram * againſt him. 
Mr. Savage however ſet all the malice of all the pigmy writers at defiance, 5 
and tought the RY of — Pope cheaply py by being « ex- 


" This epigram Was, 1 beler e, never pub! «hed. 


| « Should Dennis oubliſh you had gebb PR your weaker, | 
Lampoon'd your monarch, or debauch'd your moths = - 

Say, what revenge on Dennis can be had, | 3 
Too dull for laughter, for reply too mad ? | | 

On one ſo poor you cannot take the law, | 
On one ſo old your ſword you ſcorn to draw. 
Uncag'd, then let the harmlets moniter rage, 


Seer in Juingh, madnsſ', wants 3nd age,” Or 7 


poſed 


as „„ ͥ Oo 8, 4 


poſed to their cenſure and their hatred; nor had he any reaſon to repent ef 


the preference, for he found Mr. Pope a ſteady and unalienable friend almoſt 
to the end of his life. 

About this time, notwithſtanding his avowed. neutrality with regard to 
Party, he publiſhed a panegyrick on Sir Robert Walpole, for which he was 
rewarded by him with twenty guineas, a ſum not very large, if either the 


er performance, or the affluence of the patron be conſidered; 


but greater than he afterwards obtained from a perſon of vet higher ak 
and more dehrous | in 9 of being diſtinguiſhed as 2 patron of li 


terature. 


As he was very far from approving the conduct of Sir Robert W alpole, 


and in converfation mentioned him ſometimes with acrimony, and generally 


with contempt; as he was one of thoſe who were always zealous in their 
aſſertions of the juſtice of the late oppolition, jealous of the rights of the 
people, and atarmed by the long-continued triumph of the court; it was 
natural to aſk him what could induce him to employ his poetry in praiſe of 
that man who was, in his opinion, an enemy to liberty, and an oppreſl{ 


of his country? IIe alledged, that he was then dependent upon the Lord 


Tyrconnel, who was an implicit foliowcr of the miniſtry; and that being 
enjoined by him, not without menaces, to write in praiſe of his leader, ' 

had not reſolution ſufficient to Haerihce the . of alBuence to that of 
Integrity. 

On this, an on many PP Ie he was ready to knead hs miſery 0! 


living at the tables of other men, which was his tate from the beginning, 
the end of his life; for I know not whether he ever had, for three months 


together, a ſettled hnbitation, in which he could claim a right of reſidence. 
To this unhappy ſkate it is juſt to impute much of the inconſtancy of lis 
conduct; for thougli a readineſs to comply with the inclination of other: 


was no part of his natural character, yet he was ſometimes obliged to rela: 


his Obſtinacy, and ſubmit his own judgment, and even his virtue, to the 


government of thoſe by whom he was ſupported : ſo that, if his miſerics 
were ſometimes the conſequences of his faults, he ought not yet to be 
_ wholly excluded from compaſſion, becauſe his faults were very often the ei- 
5 tects of his misfortunes. : 


Im this gay period“ of his life, while he was ſurrounded by affluence and 


pleaſurc, he publiſhed The Wanderer, a moral Funny of which me l 
=O in in theſe lines: 


I ly all public care, all venal Ariſe, 
To try the ſtill compar'd with active lite 
Jo prove, by theſe, the ſons of men may oe 
Ihe fruits of blifs to burſling clouds of wo, 
That ev'u calamity, by thought relin'd, 
e ſhirits and adorns the chin king mino 
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And more diſtinctly in the ſollowing paſſage: 
By woe, the foul to daring action ſwells; 
By woe, in plaintlefs patience it excels ; 
From patience prudent, clear experience ſprings, 
And traces knowledge through the courle of things! 
Thence hope is form'd, thence fortitude, ſucceſs, 
Renovn ;—w hate'er men covet aud careſs. 


This performance was always conlidered by himſelf as his maſter- piece; 


and Mr. Pope, when he aſked his opinion of it, told him, that he read it 


once over, and was not diſpleaſed with it, that it gave him more pleaſure 
at the ſecond peruſal, and delighted him ſtill more at the third. | : 
[t has been generally objcfted to The Wanderer, that the diſpolition of 


the parts is irregular z that the deſign is obſcure, and the plan perplexed ; 


that the images, however beautiful, fucceed each other without order ; and 


that the whole performance is not o much a regular tabrick, as a heap of 


ſhining materials thrown together by accident, which ſtrikes rather with the 


inlemn magniticence of a ſtupendous ruin, than the elegant grandeur of a 


tnifhed pile. 

This criticiſm is un! iverſal, and therefore it is reaſonable to believe it at 
leaſt in a great degree juſt ; but Mr, Savage was always of a contrary opi- 
nion, and thous he his drift conld only be veiled by negligence 0 or ſtupidity, 
and that the whole plan was regular, and the parts diſtinet. 


It was never denied to abound with ſtrong repreſentations of nature, and 
inſt obſervations upon life; and it may ealily be obſerved, that moſt of his 
pictures have an evident readency to illuſtrate his firſt great poſition, ** that 


good is the confequence of evil.” The Jun that burns up the mountains, 
iruciifics the vales ; the deluge that rulhes down the broken rocks with 
readtul impctuoſity, is ſeparated into purling brooks ; ; and the rage of the 
nurticane puriſics the air. 

| Even in this pocm he has not _ able to forbear one touch upon the 


cruelty of his mother, which, though remarkaÞly delicate and — 18 2 : 


proof how deep an impreſſion it had upon his mind. 
Hals muſt be at leaſt acknowledged, which ought to be thought equiva- 


ent to wany other excellencoes, that this poem can promote no other pur 
poles than thoſe of virtue, and that it n written with a my ſtrong ſenſe of : 


dle ellicacy of religion. 
But my province is rather to nn of Mr. Savage 8 performances, 


than to nre lay their beauties, or to obviate the criticiſms which they have 


vecationed ; and therefore I ſhall not dwell upon the particular paſlages 
wich deſerve e applauſe; :I ſhall neither ſhew the excellence of his deicrip- 


tions, Nor ex patiate on the terrifick portrait of ſuicide, nor point out the 
artful touches, by which he has diſtinguiſhed the intellectual features of the 


rebels, who fuer death in bis laſt canto. TI: is however, proper to obſerve, 
r 3 H | that 


—— of 
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that Mr. Savage always declared the characters wholly hotitious, and widl.- 
out the leaſt alluſion to any real perſons or actions. 

From a poem fo diligently laboured, and fo ſucceſsfully finiſhed, it might 
be reaſunably expected that he ſhould have gained conſiderable advantage: 
nor can it, without ſome degree of indignation and concern, be told; that 
he fold the copy for ten guineas, of which he afterwards returned two, that 
the two laſt ſheets of the work might be reprinted, of which he had in his 
abſence intruſted the correction to a friend, who was too indolem to per- 
form it with accuracy. Ph 

A ſupen ſtitious regard to the corre d ion of his ſheets was one of Mr. Sa- 
vage's peculiarities : he often altered, reviſed, recurred to his firſt reading 
or punctuation, ane again adopted the alteration ; he was dubious and ir- 
reſwblute without end, as on a queſtion of the laſt importance, and at laſt 

vas feldom {ſatisfied : the intrution or omiſſion of a comma was ſufficient 
to diſcompoſe him, and he would lament an error of a ſingle letter as a hea- 
vy calami:y. In one of his letters relating to an impreſſion of ſome verſes, 
| he remarks, that he had, with regard to the correction of the proof, “a 
« ſpell upon him ;” and indeed the anxiety with which he dwelt upon _ 
minute! and moſt ti * Een, delerved ny other name than that of 
: faſcination. | | | 
That he tid fo valuable a per formance for 1 mall a price, was not to 


"he imputed either to necellty, by winch the learned and ingenious are 3 


ten obliged to ſubmit to very hard conditions; or to avarice, by which the 
| bookſellers are frequently incited to oppreſs that genius by which they are 
iupperted ; but to that intemperate defire of picature, and habitual ſlavery 
to his pathons, which involved him in many perplexities. IIe happened at 
that time to be engaged in the purſuit of ſome trifling oratification, and, be- 
ing without money for the prelent occaſion, ſold his poem to the firſt bidder, 
" perhaps for the firſt price that was propoted, and would probably have 
been content with leſs, if lets had been offered him. 

This poem was addrefled to the Lord T vrconnel, not ouly it in the firſt 
Iines, but in a formal dedication filled with the higheſt ſtrains of panegyrick, 
and the warmeſt profeſſions of gratitude, but by no means remarkable for 
_ delicacy of connexion or elegance of ſtyle. 


Theſe praiſes in a ſhort time he found himſelf inclined to 3 be» © 


ing diſcarded by the man on whom he had beſtowed them, and whom he 
then immediately diſcovered not to have deferved them. Of this quarrel, 
which every day made more bitter, Lord Tvrconnef and Mr. Savage al- 
ligned very different reaſons, which might perhaps all in reality concur, 
_ thous! they were not all convenient to be alledged by either party. Lord 
T vreonnel affirmed, that it was the conſtant practice of Mr. Savage to enter 
a tavern with any company that propoſed it, drink the moſt expenlive wincs 
with great profulion, and when the reckoning was demanded, to be with- 


out money: If, as it otten 2 his company were willing to defray 
his 
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his part, the aflair ended, without any ill conſequences; but, if they were. ; 
refractory, and expected that the wine ſhould be paid for by him that drank 
it, tus method of compolition was, to take them with him to his own apart- 
ment, aſſume the government of the houſe, and order the butler in an im- 
perious mann r to ſet the beſt wine in the cellar before his company, who 
often drank til! ey forgot the reſpect due to the houſe in which they were 
entertained, inau gd themſelves in the utmoſt extravagance of merriment, 
practiſed the mot licentious frolicks, and committed all the outrages 0 
drunkenpeſs. | | | 

Nor was this the only charge which Low Tyrconnel eval againſt him: 
Having given him a collefiion of valuable boolzs, ſtamped with his own 
arms, he had tae mortification to {ce them in a thort time expoſed to fale 
upon the ftalls, it being ufua! with Mr. Savage, vw rien he wanted a mall 
tum, to take his books to the pawnhroker. 
Mhocver was acquainted with Mr. Savage eaiily credited both theſe accu- 
_ {ations : for, having been obliged, from his firſt entrance into the world, to 
ſubſiſt upon expedients, aflluence was not able to exalt him abore them ;; 
and ſo much was he delighted with wine and converſation, and ſo long had 
de been accuſtomed to live by chance, that he would at any time go to the 
tavern without ſcruple, and truſt for the reckoning to the liberality of his 
company, and frequently of company to whom he was very little known. 
This conduct indeed very feldom drew upon him thoſe inconveniences that 
might be feared by any other perton ; for his converſation was fo entertain- | 
ing, and his addreſs fo pleaſing, tliat few thought the pleaſure which they 
received from him dearly purchaſed, by paying for his wine. It was his pe- 
culiar happineſs, that he ſcarcely ever ſound a ſtranger, whom he did not 


leave a friend; but it muſt likewiſe be added, that he hed not often a friend 


long, without obliging him to become a ttranger. 
"i Savage, on the other hand, declared, that Lord Tyrconnel * quar- 
relled with him, becauſe he would not ſubtract from his own luxury and: 
_ extravagance what he had promiſed to allow him, and that his reſentmene 
was only a plea for the violation of his promile : He aflerted, that he had 
done nothing that ougltt to exclude him from that ſubſiſtence which he 
thought not ſo much a favour, as a debt, ſince it was offered him upon con- 
ditions which he had never broken; and that wo only faul Wits that ho | 
could not be ſupported with nothing. | . 
He acknowledged, that Lord Tyrconnel often exhorted him to regulate | 
his method of life, and not to ſpend all kis nights in taverns, and that he 
appeared delirous that he would paſs thoſe hours with him, which he fo | 
z treely beſtowed upon others. This demand Mr. Savage conſidered as a 
cenſure of his conduct, WICH he could never patiently bear, and which, 


His * in one of his letters was, 4 that Lord Tyrconnel had inyoly ed his eſtate, and there- 
6 bore 8 ſought an occation to qua arrel with him.“ Dr. * 
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in the latter and cooler parts of bis life, was fo offeuive to hun, that he de- 
clared it as his reſolution, * to ſpurn that friend who Thould preſume to die- 
< tate to him;“ and it is not likely, that in his earlier years he received ad- 
monitions with more calmnels. 

He was likewiſe inclined to reſent ſuch expectations, as tending to in- 
frioge his liberty, of which he was very jeatous, when it was necellary to 
tlie gratification of his pathons ; and declared, that the requeſt was ſtill 
more unreatonable, as the company to witch he was to have heen confined 
Vas inſupportably Abagweable: This allertion atlords another inflance of 
that inconliſtency of his writings with his converſition, which was ſo often 

to be obſerved. IIe forgot how Iaviſiily he had, in his Dedication to The 
 #FFamerer, extolled the delicacy and penctration, the humanity and gene- 
Tolt v, the candour and politenels of the man, whom, when he no longer 
loved him, he declared to be a wretch without a Tanding, without good - 
nature, and without | juſtice; of whole name he thought himſelf obliged = 
leave no trace in any future edition of his writings ; and accordingly blot- 
ted it out of that copy of The I anderer which was in his hands, 

During his continuance with t';e Lord Fyrconnel, he wrote The Tu 
of Health and Miri, on the recovery of Judy Tyrconnel from a languithing 
illneſs. This perlormance is re markable, not ouly for the gaiety of the 
ideas, and the melody of the numbers, but for the agreeable fiction upon 
- which it is formed. Muth, overwhelmed with forrow for the ficknefs of 
| her favourite, takes a flight in queſt of her lifter Health, whom ſhe finds 
eclined upon the brow 3 a lofty mountain, amidſt the fragrance of perpe- 
tual ſpring, with the breezes of the morning ſporting about her. Being 
tolicited by her fitter Mirth, fhe readily piomifes her alliftance, flies aw av 


in a cloud, a napregnates the waters of Bath with new virtues, by which 
the ſickneſs of Belinda is relicved.. | oe | 


As the reputation of his abiliues, the particular circumſtances of his birth 
and life, the tplen lour of his appearance, and the diſtinction which was 
| for ſome time paid him by Lord Ferconl, intitled him to tamiltiarity with 
_ perſons of higher rank than thoſe to whoſe converſat tion he had been before 
admitted; he «lid nor full to gratify that cur! 1005 ty „which induced him to take 
3 nearer view of thoſe whom their birth, their employments, or their for- 
tunes, necellirity plac at a diſtance from the great It part of mankind, and 
to examine wh ther their merit was magulfied or diminif} wad by the medium 
5M 'onoh which {t was COmemy lated ; whether the ple ndour with which they T 
re thei admirers was infer nt in tlemfelves, Or only reflected on them 


by the objects thut Ac > them; and whether great men were lelected 
for Iigh ftations, or high ations made great men, 


For this purpoſe ks took all opportunities of converſing familiarly with 
thoſe who were molt cont; 


nous at that time ſor © neir power or their influ- 
ence; he watched their water moments, and examined their domeſtic beha- 


viour, with that acuteneſs which nature Lad given him, and which the un- 


common 
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common variety of his life had contributed to increaſe, and that inquiſi- 
greneſs which muſt always be produced in a vigorous mind, by an abſolute 
freedom from all preſſing or domeſtick engagements. 

His diſcerament was quick, and therefore he ſoon found in every per- 
ſon, and in every atfair, ſomething that dejerved attention; he was ſup- 
ported by others, without any care for himfelf, and was therefore at lei- 
ure to purſue his oblervatiens, 

More circumſtances to conſtitute a er ritick on human liſe could not t eaſily. 
concur z nor indeed could any man, who aſfumed from accidental advan- 
tages more praile than he could juitly claim for his real merit, admit any 

acquaintance more dangerous than that of Savage; of whom qa "aged it 
muſt be confeſſe «, that abilities really exalted e the common level, 
rite refined from paihon, or proof againſt corruption, could not 2 
incl an abler judge, or a war mer advocate. 

What was the reſult of Mr. Savage's enquiry, though he was not much 
accuſtomed to conceal his difcoveric es, it may not be entirely ſafe to relate, 
becauſe the perſons whoſe characters he criticiſed are powerful; and power 
and reſcutment are feldom ſtrangers 3 nor would it perhaps be wholly juſt, 
becauſe what he alferted in converſation might, though true in general, be 
heightened by ſome momentary ardour of imagination, and, it can be deli- 
_ yered ouly from memory, may be imperfectly repreſented ; ſo that the pic- 

ture at firſt aggravated, and then unſkilfully * may be Juſtly tut; pect- 
ed to retain no great reſemblance of the original. 

It may however be obſerved, that he did not appear to have fanned: very | 
elevated ideas of thoſe to whom the adminiſtration of affairs, or the conduct 

of parties, has been intruſted ; who have been conſidered as the advocates 
ol the crown, or the guardians of the people; and who have obtained the 
molt implicit confidence, and the loudeſt applauſes. Of one particular 
perſon, who has been at one time ſo popular as to be generally eſteemed, 
and at another fo formidable as to be uniyerfally deteſted, he oblerved, that 
his acquiſitions had been ſmall, or that his capacity was narrow, and that 
the whole range of his mind was from obſcenity to politicks, and from po- 
liticks to obſcenity. 
But the opportunity of indulging lis ſpeculations on | great charaQters 
was now at an end. He was baniſhed from the table of Lord T yrconnel, 
and turned again adrift upon the world, without proſpect of finding quick- 
ly any other harbour. As prudence was not one of the virtues by which 
lie was diſtinguiſhed, he had made no proviſion againſt a misfortune, like 
tis. And though it is not to be imagined but that the ſeparation muſt for 
ſome time have been preceded by coldneſs, peeviſhnels, or neglect, though 
it was undoubtedly the conſequence of accumulated provocations on both 
hides; yet every one that knew Savage will readily believe, that to him it 
nas ſudden as a ftroke of thunder; that, though he might have tranſiently 
dulpected! ir, he had never Jullexed any thought fo unpleaſing to link into his 


mind, 
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mind, but that he had driven it away by amufements, oi dreams of future 
ſelicity and affluence, and had never taken any meaſures by which he might 
prevent a precipitation from plenty to indigence. 

This quarrel and ſeparation, and the difficulties to which Mr. Savage 
was expoſed by them, were ſoon known both to his friends and enemies; 
nor was it long before he perceiv ed, from the behaviour of both, how 
much is added to the luſtre of genius by the ornaments of wealth. | 

His condition did not appear to excite much compaſſion; for he had not 
always been careful to uſe the advantages he enjoyed with that moderation 
which ought to have becn with more than uſual caution preſerved by him, 
who knew, it he had reflected, that he was only a dependant on the boun- 
ty of another, whom he could expect to ſupport him no longer than he en- 
deavoared to preierve his favour by complying with his inclinations, and 
whom he nevertheleſs ſet at SG : and was INE irritating by ncg- 
ligence or encroachments. 

Examples need not be fought at any ds to prove, that ſuperio- 
rity of fortune has a natural tendency to kindle pride, and that pride {«- 
dom fails to exert itſelf in contempt and inſult; and if this is often the ef. 
ſet of hereditary wealth, and of honours enjoyed only by the merits of 
others, it is ſome extenuation of any indecent triumphs to which this un- 
happy man may have heen betrayed, that his proſperity was heightened by 
the farce of novelty, and made more intoxicating by a ſenſe of the miſery | 
in which he had ſo long languiſhed, and perhaps of the inſults which he 
had formerly borne, and which he might now think himſelf entitled to re- 
renge. It is too common for thoſe who have unjuſtly ſuffered pain, to in- 
flict it likewiſe in their turn with the ſame injuſtice, and to imagine that 
they have a right to treat others as they have themſelves been treated. 
That Mr. Savage was too much elevated by any good fortune, is gene. 


__ rally known ; and ſome paſſages of his introduction to The Author to be let 


ſufficiently thee: that he did not wholly refrain from ſuch fatire as he aſter- 

wards thought very unjuſt, when he was expoſed to it himſelf ; for, when 
he was afterwards ridiculed in the character of a diſtreſſed poet, he very ea- 
fily diſcovered, that difireſs was not a proper ſubject for merriment, or to- 
pick of invective. He was then able to diſcern, that if miſery be the et- 
fect of virtue, it ought to be reverenced ; if of ill-fortune, to be pitied ; | 
anch if of vice, not to be inſulted, becauſe it is perhaps itlelf a puniſhment . 
_ adequate to the crime by which it was produced. And the humanity of 
that man can deſerve no panegynck, who 18 capable of =eproaching a cri- 
minall i in the hands of the executioner. 

But theſe reflections, though they readily occurred to him in the firſt and 
last parts of his life, were, I am afraid, for a long time forgotten; at 
leaſt they were, like many other maxims, treaſured up in his mind, rather 
tor meu than ule, and operated very little upon his conduct, however ele- 

oantly 
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eantly he might ſometimes exphin, or however forcibly he might incul- 

cate them. 

His degradation 3 from the condition which he. had enjoyed with 
ſuch wanton ee was conſidered by many as an occaſion of tri- 
umph. Thoſe who had before paid their court to him without ſucceſs, 
ſoon returned the contempt which they had fuflered ; and they who had re- 
ceived favours from him, for of ſuch favours as he could beſtow he was 
very liberal, did not always remember them. So much more certain are 
the ellects of reſentment than of gratitude : it is not only to many more 
plealing to recollect thoſe faults which place others below them, than thoſe 
virtues by which they are themſelves comparatively deprefled : but it is 
likewiſe more eaſy to neglect, than to recompenſe; and though there are 
tew who will practiſe a laborious virtue, there will never be — mul- 
titudes that will indulge an eaſy vice. 

Savage, however, was very little difturbed at the marks of contempt 
which his ill-fortune brought upon him, from thoſe whom he never ſeſ- 
teemed, and with whom he never contidered himſelf as levelled by any ca- 

lamities : and though it was not without ſome uncaſinels that he ſaw ſome, 

whoſe friendſhip he valued, change their behaviour; yet he obſerved their 
coldneſs without much emotion, conſidered them as the llaves of fortune 
and the worſhippers of proſpert: TT and was more inclined to o deſpiſe them, 

than to lament himſelf. 

It does not appear that, after chis return of his wants, he found man- 

kind equally favourable to him, as at his firſt appearance in the world. 

lis ftory, though in reality not leſs melancholy, was leſs affecting, be- 

_ cauſe it was no longer new ; it therefore procured him no new friends: and 

thole that had formerly relieved him, thought they might now conſign him 

to Others. He was now likewiſe conlidered by many rather as criminal than 
as unhappy ; for the friends of Lord Trrconnel, and of his mother, were 
| Tufficiently induſtrious to publiſh his weakneſſes, which were indeed very 

numerous ; and nothing was for nn, that * make him either hate- 

ful or 3 

It cannot but be aa, * ſuch a——— uns of kia ks muſt | 
make great numbers lels ſenlible of his diſtreſs ; many, who had only an 

opportunity to hear one part, made no ſcruple to propagate the account 
_ which they received ; many aflifted their circulation from malice or revenge; 
and perhaps muny pretended to credit them, that they might with a | better : 

grace withdraw their regard, or withliold their alliance. 5 5 

Savage, however, was not one of thoſe, who {ullered himſelf t to bei in- 
ured without reſiſtance, nor was leſs diligent in expoſing the faults of Lord 
Tyrconnel, over whom he obtained at eaſt this advantage, that he drove 
him firſt to the practice of outrage and violence; for he was ſo much pro- 
voked by the wit and virulence of Savage, that he came with a number of 
endanys, that did no honour to his ne, e beat him at a coftee-houſe. 
But 
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But it happened that he had left the place a few minutes; and his lordilun 
had, without danger, the pleaſure of boafting how he would have treated 
him. Mr. Savage went next day to repay his viſit at his own houſe ; but 
was prevailed on, A his Aomeſticks, to retire without inliſting upon ſce- 
ing him. 

Lord Tyrconnel was accuſed by Mr. Sarage of fome actions, which 
ſcarcely any provocations will be thought ſuffictently to juſtify ; ſuch as 
ſeiz ing what he had in his lodgings, and other inſtances of wanton cruelty, 

by which he increaſed the di ſtrels of Say ages — any advantage to 
himſelf. 

Theſe mutual accuſations were dne on both fides, for many years, 
with the utmoſt degree of virulence and rage; and time ſeemed rather to 
augment than to diminiſh their reſentment. That the anger of Mr. Savage 
ſhould be kept alive, is not ftrange, becauſe he felt every day the conle- 
- quences of the quarrel; but it might reaſonably have been hoped, tha' 
Lord Tyrconnel raiglit have relente: d, and at length have forgot thoſe pro— 
vocations, which, however ther might have once inflamed him, bad no- 
in reality much hurt him. | 

The ſpirit of Mr. Savage inde 44 never F ed him to ſolicit a reconci- 
lation ; he returned repro: ch tor reproach, and infult for inſult; his ſu- 
periority of wit ſupplied the diſadvantages of his fortune, and enabled 
him to form a party, and pr ejudice great numbers in his favour. 
But though this might be ſome gratification of his vanity, it afforded 
| very little relief to his beine 5 ; and he was very frequently reduced to 
uncommon hardſhips, of which, however, he never made any mean or 
| 1m portunate complaints, being formed rather to bear miſery w ith fortitude, 
than enjoy proſperity with moderation.“ 3 

He now thought himſelt again at liberty to nk the cruelty of huis mo- 
ther; and therefore, I believe about this time publiſhed The Baſtard, a 
poem remarkable for the vivacious fallics of thought 1 in the beginning, 
where he makes a pompous ennmeration of the imaginary advantages of 
baſe birth; anc the pathetick ſentiments at the end, where he recounts 
the real c: alamities which he ſuſſered by the crime of his parents. 

The vigour and ſpirit of the verſes, the peculiar circumſtances of 4 
author, the novelty of the ſubject, and the notoriety of the ſtory to which 
the alluſions are made, procured this performance a very favourable re- 
ception great numbers were immediately diſperſed, and editions were 
multiplied with unuſual rapidity. 1 

On: circumſtance attended the publication, which Savage niet to rclate 
Witi! great Lais action. His mother, to whom the poem was with ** due 
„ reverence” inſcribed, happened then to be at Bath, where ſhe could 
not conveniently retire from cenſure, or conceal herfelt from obſcryation; 
and no ſooner did the re putation of the poem begin to ſpread, than the 

heard it 1eve nol! fre al] plicee of concourte, nor could ſhe enter the aſſem- 
| | EOS | | ix rooms 
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ply- rooms or croſs the w alks, without being faluted with ſome lines from 

The Baſtard. 

This was perhaps the firſt time that ever ſhe diſcovered a ſenſe of ſhame, 
and on this occalion the power of wit was very conſpicuous ; the wretch who 
had, without ſcruple, proclaimed herſelf an adultreſs, and who had firſt 
endeavoured to ſtarve her ton, then to tranſport him, and afterwards to hang 
him, was not able to bear the re preſentation of her own conduct ; but fled 
from reproach, though ſhe felt no pain from guilt, and left Bath with the 
utmoſt haſte, to ſhelter herſelf among the crowds of London. 5 
Thus Savage had the ſatisfaction of finding, that, though he could not 
reform his mother, he could puniſh her, and that he did not always Luffer | 
alone. 

The pleaſure v hich * received from this increaſe of his poetical reputa- 
tion, was ſufficient for ſome time to overbalance the miteries of want, 
which this performance did not much alleviate ; for it was ſold for a very 
trivial ſum to a bookſeller, who, though the ſucceſs was ſo uncommon, that 
five impreflions were ſold, of which many were undoubtedly very nume 
rous, had not generoſity lufficient to admit the n writer to any part 

of the proiit. 

Ihe ale of this poem was alw: ays mentioned by Mr. Savage with the ut- 
moſt elevation of heait, and referred to by him as an inconteſtible proof of 
a general acknowledgment of his abilities. It was indeed the TO pro- 

_ duction of which he could boaſt a general reception. Wn, 

But though he did not loſe the opportunity which Ker gare him, of 
ſetting a high rate on i113 abilities, but paid due deference to the ſullrages of 
mankind when they were given in his favour, he did not ſuffer his eſteem of 
himſelf to depend upon others, nor found any thing ſacred in the voice of 
the people when they were inclined to cenſure him; he thenreadily ſhewed | 
the folly of expecting that the public ſhould judge right, obſerved how 
| flowly poetical merit had oſten forced its way into the world; he contented 

lamfelf with the applauſe of men of judgment, and was ſomewhat diſpolſ- 

ed to exclude all thoſe from the character of men of Judgment who did 

not applaud him. | 

But he was at other times more e 0 2 to mankind than to think hem 
blind to the beauties of his works, and imputed the flowneſs of their ſale 

to other cauſes; either they were publiſhed at a time when the town was 

empty, or when the attention of the town was engroſſed by ſome ſtruggle in 
tlie parliament, or ſome other object of general concern; or they were by 
the neglect of the publiſher not diligently diſperſed, or by his avarice not 
| adrenived with ſufficient frequency. Addreſs, or induſtry, or liberality, was 


aways wanting ; and the blame was laid e on any perſon than the 
author. | 


By arts like theſe, arts which every man n profes in ſome degree, and to 


; = too much of the little tranquillity of lite is to be aſcribed, Savage 
or. I. 3 


© 


was 
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was always able to live at peace with himſelf. Had he indeed only made 
nie of theſe cx pedients to alleviate the loſs or want of fortune or reputation, 
or any other advantages which it 1s not in man's power to beſtow upon him- 
elf they might have been juſtly mentioned as inſtances of a philoiophical 
mind, and very properly propoſed to the imitation of multitudes, who, for 
want of diverting their imaginations with the fame dexterity, — under 
_ afflictions which might be ealily removed. 

It were doubtleſs to be wiſhed, that truth and reaſon were vniverfally pre- 
ralent; that every thing were eſteemed according to its real value; and that 
men would ſecure themſelves from being diſappointed in their endeavours 
alter happineſs, by placing it only in virtue, which is always to be ohtain- 
ed]; but if adventitious and foreign pleacures muſt be purſued, it would be 
perhaps of ſome benefit, ſince that purſuit muſt frequently be fruitleſs, if 
the practice of Savage could be taught, that folly might be an antidote to 
lolly, and one fallacy be obviated by another. 

But tte danger of this pleaſing intoxication muſt not be concealed ; nor 
indeed can any one, after having obferved the life of Savage, need to be 
cautioned. againſt it. By! imputing none of his miſeries to himſelf, he con- 
tinned to act upon the lame principles, and to follow the fame path ; was 
never made wiſer by his ſullerings, nor preſerved by one misfortune from fal- 
ling into another. IIe procceded throughout his life to tread the ſame ſteps 
on the {ame circle; always applauding his paſt conduct, or at leaſt forget- 


ting it, to amuſe bimlelf with phantoms of happineſs, which were danc- Z 


ing before him; and willingly turned his eyes from the light of reaſon, 


when it would have diſcovered the illuſion, and ſhewn . what he ne- * 


ver withed to fee, his real ſtate. | 
Ele is even accuſed, after ha; yg luiled his f imagination wich thoſe idea! 


opintes, of having tried the fame experiment upon his conſcience; and, 


having accu domed himſelf to impute all deviations from the right to ſo- 
reign cauſes, it is certain that he was upon every occaſion too eaſily recon- 
ciled to himfelf; and that he appeared very little to regret thoſe practices 
which had impaired his reputation. The reigning error of his life was, 
hat he miſtook the love for the practice of virtue, and was indeed not ſo 
much a good man, as the friend of goodneſs. 
This at leaſt muſt be allowed him, that he alw ays preſerved 3 ſenſe 
of the dignity, the beauty, and the neceffity of virtue; and that he never 
contributed deliberately to ſpread corruption amongſt mankind. His ac- 


tions, which were generally precipitate, were often blameable ; but his 


writings, being the peo: duclions of Rady, uniformly tended to the exalta- 

tion of the mind, and tlc Propagation of morality and pietyy. 
Theſe writings may improve mankind, when his failings ſhall be ſorgot- 
ten; anc t! herefore ho mußt be conſidered, upon the whole, as a benefacto 

to the world; nor can his perſonal cxample do any hurt, ſince, whoever 

hears of his taults, will hear of the miſeries which they brought u pou * 
20 
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and which would deſerve leſs pity, had not his condition been ſuch as 
made his faults pardonable. He may be conſidered as a child expoſed to 
all the temptations of indigence, at an age when 1efolution was not yet 
Rrengthened by conviction, nor virtue confirmed by habit; a 8 
which, in bis Baſlard, he laments in a a very allecting manner: 


No Mother's care 
Shielded my infant innocence with prayer: 
No Father's guardian-hand my youth maintain'd, 
Call'd forth my virtues, or from vice reftrain'd. 


The Baſtard, however it might provoke or montify his mother, could not 
be expected to melt her to compaltivn, fo that he was Hill under the fame 
want of the neceflaries of life; and he therefore exerted all the intereſt 
which his wit, or his birth, or his misfortunes, could procure, to obtain, 
upon the death of Euſclen, the place of Poet Laurcat, and profecuted his 
application with ſo much diligence, that the King publickly declared it 
his intention to beſtow it upon him: but ſuch was the fate of Savage, that 
even tlie king, when he intended his advantage, was dilappointed in his 
ichemes; for the Lord Chamberlain, who has the difpolal of the laurel, 
as on- A the appendages of his office, cither did not know the King's de- 
ſign, or did not approve it, or thought the nomination of the Laureat an 
i encroachment upon his rights, and therefore. beftow ed the la urel upon Col- 
ley Cihber. „ | ” 

Br. Savage, thus difappointed, wok a reſolution of applying to the 
queen, that, having once given him lite, ſhe would enable him to ſupport 
it, and therefore publiſhed a ſhort pocm. on her birth-day, to which he gave 


the odd title of * Volunteer Laureat.” The event of this eſſay he has 


himſelf related in the follow! ing letter, which he prefixed to the poem, 
when he afterwards re printed it in“ The Gentleman's Magazine, from 
whence I have copied it intire, as this was one of the tew enge in v chich 


Mr. Sarage ſucceeded. 


cc Mr. Bas, 


"7 In your Magazine for February you publiſhed the lat 6 Volunteer 

** Laurecat,' written on a very melancholy occaſion, the death of the royal 

ba * patronels of arts and literature in general, and of the author of that 
< poem in particular; I now fend you the firſt that Mr. Savage wrote under 

© that title. —Tkis gentleman, notwithſtanding a very conſiderable intereſt, | 

_ © being, on the death of Mr. Euſden, diſappointed of the Laureat's place, 

* wrote the following verſes ; which were no ſooncr publithed but the 

* late Queen ſent to a bookſeller for them. The author had not at that 

ane a friend either to get him introduced, or his poem preſented at Court; 
* yet ſuch was the unſpeakable goodneſs of that Princeſs, that, notwit!- 

cc < ſanding this act of ceremony was wanting, in a few days after publica- 
312 tion 
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tion Mr. Savage received a Bank-bi!l of fifty pounds, and a gracious meſ- 
© ſage from her Majeſty, Ey te Lord North and Guilford, to this eſſect; 

© — That her Majeſty was highly pleated with the veries ; that ſhe took 
„particularly kind his lines there relating to the Eing ; that he had permiſ- 
* ſion to write annually on the fame ſubject ; and that he ſhould yearly re- 
© ceive the like preſent, till ſomething better (which was her Majeſty's in- 
© tention) could be done for lim.“ After tlus, he was permitted to preſent 
© one of his annual poems to her Majeſty, had the honour of SY ber 
«c hand, and met w ih the molt gracious reception. 

* Yours, c. 


Such was the performance *, and incl its reception; a reception, which, 
though by no means unkind, was yet not in the higheſt degree generous: 
to chain down the geuius of a writer to an annual panegyric ſhewell in the 
Queen too much delire of hearing hier own prailes, and a greater regard 


to herſelf than to him on whom her bounty was conferred. It was a kind 
of avaricious ge nerolity, by w hack Hantery 1 Was rather purchaſed than genius 


rewarded. 

Mrs: Oldfield had for RO: civen him the 1 alflerance with: much 
more heroic intention: ſhe had no other view than to enable him to proſe- 
cute his ſtudies, and to ſet himſelf above the want of aſſiſt ſtance, and was 
contented with doing good without Ripulating for encomiums. 


Mr. S zavage, however, was not at liberty to make exceptions, but was 
bn zen with the favours which he had received, and probably yet more 


ith thoſe which he was promiled: he conſidered himſelf now as a favou- 
rite of the Gt den, and did not doubt but a few annual poems . rould eſta- 
Ulih him in foie profitable employ ment. | | 
He therolor e allumed the title of ec V olunteer Laureat,” not without 


ſome repielenſions from Cibber, who informed him, that the title of 


< Laureat” was a mark of honour corterred by the King, from whom all 


toner is derived, and which therefore no man has a right to beſtow upon 
imp; and added, that he might, with equal propriety, ſtyle himſelf a 
Voluntcer Lord, or Volunteer Baronct. It cannot be denied that the re- 


murk was ju; but Savage dich not think any title, which was conferrell 
upon Mr. Cibber, ſo honourable as that the n{urpation of it could be im- 
; rated to him as an inſtance of very exorbitant vanity, and therefore conti- 
ach to write under the {ame title, er, received every year the lame reward. 
Ile did not appear to conſider theſe encomiums as teſts of his abilities, 
or as any thing more than annual hints to the Queen of her promite, or acts 


ol ceremony, by tie performance of witch he was intitled to his pention, 
and therefore did not labour them with great diligence, or print more than 
fry each year, cxcept that for ſome of the laſt years he regularly inſerted 


+ wy 


This poem, ding inſ-rted in the future part of this collection, is here omitted. E. 
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chem in “ The Gentleman's Magazine,“ by which 6 were diſperſed 
over the kingdom. 

Of ſome of them he had himſelf fo low an opinion, that he intended to 
omit them in the collection of poems, for which he printed propoſals, 
and ſolicited ſubſcriptions; nor can it ſeem ſtrange, that, being confined 
to the fame ſubject, he ſhould be at ſome times indolent, and at others un- 
ſucceſstul ; that he ſhould ſometimes delay a difagreeable taſk, till it was 
too late to perform it well; or that he ſhould ſometimes repeat the fame 
ſentiment on the fame occaſion, or at others miſled by an attempt after 7 
novelty to forced conceptions and far-fetched 1 Images. 

He wrote indeed with a double intention, which ſupplied ! nim with ſome 

variety; for his buſineſs was to praiſe the Queen for the favours which he 
had received, and to complain to her of the delay of thoſe which the had 
promiſed : : in ſome of his piece, therefore, gratitude is predominant, and 
in ſome diſcontent ; in ſome lie repreſents himſelf as happy in her pane 
nage ; and in others, as diſconſolate to find himſelf ne egleeted. 
5 Her promile, like other promiſes made to this unfortunate man, was 
never performed, though he took ſufficient care that it ſhuuld not be forgot- 
ten. The publication. of his Volunteer Laurcat” Procured him no 
other reward than a regular remittance of filty pounds. 
lle was not ſo depreiled by his diſappointments as to egi any oppor- 
tunity that was offered of advancing his intereſt. When the Princeſs Anne 
was married, he wrote a poem“ upon her departure, only, as he declared, 
© becauſe it was expected from him,” and he was not willing to bar his 15 
_ own proſpects by any appearance of neglect. _ | 
He never mentioned any advantage gaincd by this poem, or 3 that 
was paid to it; and therefore it is likely that it was conſidered at court as 
an act of ure. to which he was obliged by his dependence, and which it 
uas therefore not neceſſary to reward by any new favour : or perhaps the 
Queen really intended his advancement, and therefore thought it ſuperflu- 
ous to laviſh preſents upon a man whom ſhe intended to eſtabliſh for life. 
About this time not only his hopes were in danger of being fruſtrated, 
but his penſion likewiſe of being obſtructed, by an accidental calumny. 
The writer of © The Daily Courant,” a paper then publiſhed under the di- 
_ re:tion of the miniftry, charged him with a crime, which, though very 
great in itſelf, would have been remarkably invidious in him, and might 
very juftly have incenſed the Queen againſt him. He was accuſed by name 
of influencing elections againſt the court, by appearing at the head of a 
tory mob; nor did the accuſer fail to aggravate his crimes, by repreſenting 
it as the effect of the moſt atrocious ingratitude and a kind of rebellion 
againſt the Queen, who had firſt preſerved him from an infamous death, 
ang alterwards, diltinguiſhed him by her favour, and lupported him by ber - 
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charity. The charge, as it was open and confident, was likewiſe by good 
fortune very particular. The place of the tranſaction was mentioned, and 
the whole ſeries of the rioter's conduct related. This exaëtneſs made Mr. 
Savage's vindication eaſy; for he never had in his life ſeen the place which 
was declared to be the ſcene of his wickedneſs, nor ever had been preſent 
in any town when its repreſentatives were choſen. This anſwer he there 
fore made haſte to publiſh, with all the circumſtances neceſſary to make it 
credible ; and very reaſonably demanded, that the accuſation ſhould be 
retracted in the ſame paper, that he miglit no longer ſuffer the imputation 
of ſedlition and ingratitude. This demand was likewiſe preſſed by him in 
a private letter to the author of the paper, who either truſting to the protec- 
tion of thoſe whoſe defence he had undertaken, or having entertained ſome 
| perſonal maliceagainſt Mr. Savage, or fearing, leſt, by retracting ſo conh- 
dent an affertion, he ſhould 1 impair the credit of his paper, refuſed to give 
him that fatisfaciion, | 
Mr. Savage therefore thought it neceſſary, to his own W o 
proſecute him in the King's Bench; but as he did not find any ill effects 
from the accuſation, having ſufficiently cleared lis innocence, he thought 
any farther procedure would have the 2 of revenge; and Ga: 
fore willingly dropped i it. 5 
He ſaw ſoon afterwards a proceſs commenced in the ſame court againſt 
| bimfelf, on an information in which he was accuſed of . and pub- 
liſhing an obſcene pamphlet. | 
It was always Mr. Savage's deſire to be diſtinguiſhed ; and, when ay 
controverſy became popular, he never wanted ſome reaſon for engaging in 
it with great ardour, and appearing at the head of the party which he had 
choſen. As he was never celebrated for his prudence, he had no ſooner 
taken his ſide, and informed himſelf of the chief topicks of the diſpute, 
than he took all opportunities of aſſerting and propagating his principles, 
without much regard to his own intereſt, or any other viſible deſign than 5 
that of draw! ing upon himſelf the attention of mankind. 
The Stowe betwen the bithop of London and the chancellor is wel 
known to have teen for ſome time the chief topick of political converſati- 
on; and therefore Mr. Savage, in purſuance of his character, endeavoured 
to become conſpicuous among the controvertiſts with which every coſſee- 
houſe was filled on ther accatnn. He was an indefatiguble oppoſer of all 
_rhectums of eccletiattical power, though he did not know on what they 
were founded ; and was therefore no friend to the Biſhop of London. 
But he had another reaſon for appearing as a warm advocate for Dr. Rundle 
for he was the friend of Mr. Foſter and Mr. Thomſon, who were the 
friends of Mr. Savage. | | 
Thus remote was his intereſt in the queſtion, which, 83 as he ima- 
ined, concerned him ſo nearly, that it was not tullicient to harangne and 
ci bute, but neccſfary likewiſe to write upon it. 


ne 


He therefore engaged with great ardour in a new poem, called by him, 
ec The Progreſs of a Divine ;”” in which he condudts a profligate prieſt by 
all the gradations of wickedneſs from 2 poor curacy in the country, to the 
higheſt preferments of the church, and defcribes with that humour which 
was natural to him, and that knowledge which was extended to all the di- 
verſities of human life, his behaviour in every ſtation ; and inſinuates, 
that this prieſt, thus accompliſhed, found at laft 2 patron in the — of 
London. 

When he was aſked by one of bis friends, on what pretence he could 
charge the hiſhop with ſuch an action? he had no more to ſay, than that 
he had only inverted the accuſation, and that he thought it reaſona- 
ble to believe, that he, who obftructed the riſe of a good man without rea- 
| fon, would for bad reaſons promote the exaltation of a villain. 

The clergy were univerſally provoked by this ſatire; and Savage, who, 
as was his conſtant practice, had ſet his name to his performance, was 
cenſured in © The Weekly Miſcellany * * with eh which he did not 
cem inclined to forget. 


But 
1 A tort ſatire was likewiſe pub lithed i in the Pap® r, in which were the S lines: 


4 For cruel murder doomed to hempen death, 
Savage, by royal grace, prolong'd his breath. 
Well might you think he ſpent his future years 
In prayer, and faſting, and repentant tears 

Ehut, O vain hope — the truly Savage cries, 
„ Prieits and their laviſh doctrines, I deſpiſe. 

« Shall I | 

« Who, by free-chinking to free Nie fir d, 

« In midnight brawls a deathleſe name _ " "I 
Nou ſtoop to learn of eccleſiuſtic men — | 
No, armed with rhyme, at prieſts I'll take my aim. 
« Though prudence bids me : murder but their tame. 


9 © Weekly Mikellany 2 


An als was eakfiched bs My. 64 The Gentleman 5 Magazine,” * ritten by an 2nknown hand, from which 
the e U nes are ſelected: 


0 — by thoughtlefs x rage, and midnight vine, 
From malice free, and puſh'd without defſignz _ 
In equal brawl if Savage lung'd a thruſt, 
And brought the youth a victim to the duſt, 
So ſtrong the hand of accident appears, | 
The royal hand from guilt and vengeance clears. 
Inſtend of waſting, ** all thy future years, 
„ Savage, in prayer and yain repentant tears; 
Exert thy pen to mend a vicious age, | | 
To curb the prieſt, and fink his high-church t. rage; 
To ſhew what frauds tte holy veſtments hide, 
The neits "P avarice, luſt, and _ — 
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But a return of invective was not thought a ſufficient puniſhment. The 
Court of King's Bench was therefore ihoved againſt him, and he was oblig 
ed to return an anſwer to a charge of obiceniry. It was urged, in his 8. 
fence, that obſcenity was criminal when it was intended to promote the 
practice of vice; but that Mr. Savage had only introduced obſcene idea, 
with the view of expoſing them to deteſtation, and of amending the ace, 
by ſhewing the deformity of wickedneſs. This plea was admitted; and 
Sir Philip Yorke, who then preſided in that court, diſmiſſed the informa- 
tion with encymiums upon the purity and excellence of Mr. Savage's writ- 
ings. The proſecution, however, anſwered in ſome meaſure the purpoſe 
of thoſe by whom it was ſet on foot; for Mr. Savage was fo far intimidated 


by it, that, when the edition of his poem was fold, he did not venture to 


reprint it; ſo that it was in a ſhort time forgotten, or forgotten by all bu: 
thoſe whom it offended. 


It is faid, that ſome endeavours were uſed to incenſe the Queen againf 


him; but he found advocates to obviate at leaſt part of their effe&t ; fo | 


though he was never advanced, he ſtill continued to receive his penlion. 
This poem drew more infamy upon him than any incident of his life; 
and, as his conduct cannot be vindicated, it is proper to ſecure his memory 
from reproach, by informing thoſe whom he made his enemies, that he ne- 
ver intended to repeat the provocation; and that, though, whenever he 
thought he had any reaſon to complain of the clergy, he uſed to threaten | 
them with a new edition of © The Progreſs of a Divine,” it was his calm 
and ſettled reſolution to ſuppreſs it for ever. 


He once intended to have made a better reparation for the folly or in- 
juſtice with which he might be charged, by writing another poem, called 
* I be Progreſs of a Free-thinker,” whom he intended to lead through all 
the ſtages of vice and folly, to convert him from virtue to wickedneſs, and 


trom religion to infidelity, by all the modiſh ſophiſtry uſed for that pur poſe; | 
and at laſt to diſmiſs him by his own hand 1 into the other world. 


Then a the ſcene, let merit brightly thine, 
And round the patriot twiſt the wreath divine; 
The heavenly guide deliver down to fame; 

In well-tun'd lays tranſmit 2 Foſter's name; 
ouch every paſſion with harmonious art, 
Exalt the genius, and correct the heart. 

Thus future times ſhall royal grace extol: 
T hus poliſh'd lines thy preſent fame enrol 
But grant « 
| Maliciouſly that Savage plung' d the iel, 
And made the vouth its ſhining vengeance feel: 
My toul abhors the act, the man deteſts, 
But mors the bigotry x of prieſtly breaſts. 
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That he did not execute this deſign, is a real loſs to mankind, for he was 
too well acquainted with all the ſcenes of debauchery to have failed in his 
repreſentations of them, and too zealous for virtue not to have repreſented 


them in ſuch a manner as to expoſe them either to ridicule or deteſtation. 


But this plan was, like others, formed and laid aſide, till the vigour of 
his imagination was ſpent, and the efferveſcence of invention had ſubſided ; 
but ſoon gave way to ſome other delign, which pleaſed by its ehr Tor a 


while, and then was neglected like the former. 


He was ſtill in his uſual exigences, having no certain ſupport but the | 
penſiva allowed him by the Queen, which, though it might have kept an 
ezact œconomiſt from want, was very far from being ſufficient for Mr. Sa- 


vage, who had never been accuſtomed to diſmiſs any of his appetites with- 
out the gratification which they ſolicited, and whom nothing but want of 
money withheld from partaking of every pleaſure that fell within his view. 


His conduct with regird to his penſion was very particular. No ſooner 
hal he changed the bill, than he vaniſhed from the fight of all his acquaint» 


ance, and lay for ſome time out of the reach of all the enquiries that friend- 
hip or curiofity could make after him; at length he appeared again pen- 
_ nylels as before, but never informed even thoſe whom he ſeemed to regard 


molt, where he had been; nor was his retreat ever diſcovered. 
This was his conſtant practice during the whole time that he received the 


7 penſion from the Queen : he regularly ditappeared and returned. Ile, in- 
deed, affirmed that he retired to ſtudy, and that the money ſupported him in 


ſolitude for many months; but his friends declared, that the ſhort time in 
which it was ſpent ſufficiently confuted his own account of his conduct. 
His politeneſs and his wit ſtill raiſed him friends, who were deſirous of 


letting him at length free from that indigence by which he had been hither- 
to opprefſed; and therefore ſolicited Sir Robert Walpole in his favour with 


{© much earneſtneſs, that they obtained a promiſe of the next place that 2 
mould become vacant, not exceeding two hundred pounds a year. This 


_ promiſe was made with an uncommon declaration, “ that it was mot the pro- 
* © miſe of a miniſter to a petitioner, but of a friend to his friend.” 


Mr. Savage now concluded himſelf ſet at caſe for ever, and, as he ob- 


ferves | in 2 poem written on that incident of his life, truſted and was truſt- 


ed; but ſoon found that his confidence was ill- grounded, and this friendly 


piromiſe was not inviolable. He ſpent a long time in ſolicitations, and at 1 
laſt deſpaired and deſiſted. 


He did not indeed deny that he had given . miniſter ſome 1 to 1 


believe that he ſhould not ſtrengthen his own intereſt by advancing him, for 


he had taken care to diſtinguiſh himſelf in coffee-houſes as an advocate for 
the miniftry of the laſt years of Queen Anne, and was always ready to 
Juſtify the conduct, and exalt the character of Lord Bolingbroke, whom he 


mentions with great regard in an Epiſtle upon Authors, which he wrote about 
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that time; but was too wiſe to publiſh, and of which only ſome fragment; 

have appeared inſerted by him in the © Magazine" after his retirement. 
To deipair was not, however, the character of Savage; when one patro- 

nage failed, he had recourle to another. The prince was now extremely 

popular, and had very liberaliy rewarded the merit of fome= writers whom 

Mr. Savage did not think ſuperior to himſelf, and therefore de relulved to 
addreſs a poem to him. 

For this purpoſe he made choice of a fabjeA which could regard on!y 
perſons of the higheſt rank and greateſt alſtuence, and which was therefor: 
proper for a poem intended to procure the patronage oi a prince; and hav-. 

| ing retired for ſome time to Richmond, that he might proſecute his delign 
in full rranquillity, without the temptations of pleature, or tho ſolicitations 

_ of credlitors, by which his meditations were in equal danger ot being difcon- 

certecd, lie produced a poem, ** On Public Spirit, with 1 regard to Pub. 

* Works. 5 
he plan Of tlus poem is very extenſive, and compriſes a multitude of to- 
picks, caci 0; which might Iurniſh matter ſufficient for a long pPertormance, 
and of which jome have already employed more eminent writers; but as he 
was perhaps not fully acqu: tinted with the whole extent of his vwn delign, 
and was writing to obtain a fupply of wants too prefling to admit of long ox 
accurate enquiries, he paltes negligently over many publick v orks, which, 
cven in his own opinion, deferved to be more elaborately treated. 

But though he may ſometimes diſappoint his readers by tranſient touches 

upon theſe ſubjects, which have often been conſidered, and therefore na- 

turally raiſe expeclations, he muſt be allowed amply to compenſate his 
omiſſions, by expatiating, in the concluſion of his work, upon a kind of 
beneficence not yet celebrated by any eminent poet, though it now appears 
more ſuſceptible of embelliſhments, more adapted to exalt the ideas, and 
allect the paſhons, than many of thoſe which have hitherto been thought 
moſt worthy of the ornaments of verſe. The ſettlement of colonies in un- 
inhabited countries, the eſtabliſhment of thoſe in ſecurity, whoſe misfor- 
tanes have made their own country no longer pleaſing or ſafe, the acquili- 

tion of property without injury to any, the appropriation of the waſte and 
luxuriant bounties of nature, and the enjoyment of thoſe gifts which hea- 
ven has ſcattered upon regions uncultivated and nnoccupied, cannot be con- 
fidered without giving riſe to a great number of pleaſing ideas, and bewil- 
dering the imagination in delig eſa protpec's ; and, therefore e, Whatever 

ſpeculations they may produce. in thoſe who have confined themſelves to 
political ſtudies, naturally fixed the attention, and excited the applauſe. of 

a poet. The beta. when he conliders men driven into other countries 

tor ſhelter, and onliged to retire to foreſts 2nd de ſerts, and paſs their lives and 

fix their poſterity in the remoteſt corner; of the world, to avoid thoſe hard- 
hips which they ſuffer or fear in their native place, may very properly en- 
quire, why the legiflatuze does not provide a remedy for thee milcries, ra- 
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er than encourage an eſcape from them. Te may alas that the flight 
2 every honeſt man is a lols to the community; that thoſe who are un— 


happy without guilt ouglit to be relieved ; and the life, which is overbur- 


thened by accidental calaminies, ſet at eale by the care of the publick ; and 
that thoſe, who have by misfortune forfeited their claim 10 tavour, ought 
rather to be made uſeful to the locicty which they have ini ared, than be 
driven from it. But the poet is employed in a more pleating undertaking 
than that of propoling laws which, however juſt or expedient, will never 
be made, or endeavouring to reduce to rational ſchemes of government ſo- 
cieties which were formed by chance, and are conducted by the private pat— 
Hons of thoſe who preliile in them. Ile guides the unhappy fugitive from 


want and perſecution, to plenty, quiet, and fecurity, and leats him! in ſcenes 


of peaceful ſolitude, and undifturbec repoie. 


Savage kas not forgotten, amidit the plealing ſentiments * hich this RY £ 


pect of ;etirement ſuggeſted to im, to cenfure thole crimes which have been 
generally committed by the ditcoverers of new regions, and to ex pole the 
enormous wickedneis Gt making war upon barbarous nations becauſe they 
cannot reliſt, and ot invading countrics becauſe they are fruittul; of ex- 
tending navigation only to propagate vice, and of viſiting diſtant lands oaly 
to lay them waſte. He has allerted the natural equality 07 mankind, and en- 
deavoured to ſuppreſs that pride which, inclincs men to im — chat right 1s 
2 the conſequence of power. 1 


His deſcri ption of the various miſcries which force men to ſeek for * 
in diſtant countries, allords another inſtance of his proficiency in the im- 


portant and extenlive ſtudy of human life; and the tenderneſs with which he 
recounts them, another proof of his bans and benevolence. 
2 is obſervable, that the cloſe of this poem diſcovers a change which 


xperience had made in Mr. Savage” s opinions. In a poem written by him 


in 0 bis youth, and publiſhed in his Miſcellanies, he declares his contempt 
of the contracted views and narrow proſpeQs of the middle ſtate of lite, 


and declares his reſolution cither to tower like the cedar, or be trampled like 
the ſhrub ; but in this poem, though addreſſed to a prince, he mentions 
tuis ſtate of life as compriſing thoſe who ought moſt to attract reward, thoſe 


who merit moſt the confidence of power and the familiarity of greatneſs ; 


and, accidentally. mentioning this paſlage to one of his friends, declared, 
Ny _ in his opinion all the virtue of mankind was. — in chat 


Rate. 
In deferivig villas and gardens, he did not omit to d chat abſurd 


cuſtom which prevails among the Englith, of permitting ſervants to receive 
money from ſtrangers for the « entertainment that they receive, and therefore 


inſerted i in his poem theſe lines: 


But what the flowering pride of gardens rare, 
How ever royal, or however fair, | 
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Tf gates, which to acceſs ſhould ſtill give way, 
Ope but, like Peter's paradiſe, for pay? 
Tt perquiſited varlets frequent ſtand, 
And each new walk muſt a new tax demand ? 
What foreign eye but with contempt ſurveys? 
What Mute thai! from oblivion fnatch their praiſe: 


But before the pub! ication of his performance he recolle ted, that the 
Queen allowed her garden and cave at Richmond to be ſhewn for n; 55 
and that ſhe fo openly countenanced the practice, that ſhe had beſtowed the 
privilege of ſhewing them as a place of profit on a man, whoſe merit the 
valued herſelf upon rewarding, though the gave him bras. the liberty of 
diſgracing his country. | 
* "ma therebave choug! 't with more pr udence tan was often exerted bv him, | 

that the publication of theſe lines m: git be officiouily repreſented as an in- 
lult upon tae Queen, to whom he owed his life and fubliftence ; and that 
the propriety of his obſervation would be no ſecurity againſt the cenſures 
which the uniealonablencts of it might draw upon him; he therefore ſup- 
relle the paſſage in the firſt edition, bur after the Queen's death thought 
the fame cuntion no longer neceflary, ancl reſtored it to the proper place. 

The poem was therefore publithed without any political faults, and in- 
ſcribed to the Prince; but Mr. Savage, having no friend upon whom he 
could prevail to preſent it to him, had no other method of attraël ing his 
obſervation than the publication of frequent advertiſements, and therefore 
received uo reward fr om is Patron, e ever generous on other oe- 


Caſions. 


This difappointment he never mentioned without indignation, bei ing by 
ſome means or other couldent that the prince was not ignorant of his ad- 
dre ſs to him; and infinuated, that, if any acivances in ker ty could 
have been made * ditt inguithing him, he nad not written W tout notice, 
or without reward. | 
Ile was once inclined to have preſented lis poem in pits, a and {ent to 

the printer for a copy with that deſign; but cither his opinion change 1, or 
his reſolution deſerted him, and he continue t to reſent — without at- 
tempting to force himſelf into regard. 5 
Nor was tlie publick much more favourable than his patron, for a 
ſev enty-two were fold, though the performance was much commended by 
ſome whoſe judgment in that kind of wiiting is generally allowed. But 
Savage eaſily reconciled himſelf to mankind without imputing any defc ct to 
| his work, by obterving that his poem was unluckily publiſhed two days 
aſter the prorogation of the parliament, and by conſequence at a time when 
all thoſe why could be expected to regard it were in the hurry of preparing 


. tor their departure, Gr engaged 1 in taking leave of others upon their diſmiſ- 
10N from public allairs. 


It 
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It muſt be however allowed, in juſtification of the publick, that this 
performance is not the moſt excellent of Mr. Savage's works; and that 
though it cannot be denied to contain many ſtriking ſentiments, majeſ- 
tic lines, and juſt obſervations, it is in general not luſhciently poliſhed in 
the language, or enlivened in the imagery, or digeſted in the plan. 
Thus his poem contributed nothing to the alleviation of his poverty, 
which was ſuch as very few could have ſupported with equal patience; but 
to which, it muſt likewiſe be confeſſed, that iew would have been expol- 
ed who received punctually fifty pounds a year; a falary which, though 

by no means equal to the demands of vanity and luxury, is yet found ſuf- 
| ficient to ſupport families above want, and was undoubtedly more than the 
neceſſities of life require. 

But no ſooner had he e his penſion, than he des to his 
darling privacy, from which he returned in a ſhort time to his former diſ- 
treſs, and for ſome part of the year generally lived by chance, eat.2g only 
when he was invited to the tables of his acquaintances, from which the 
meanneſs of liis dreſs often excluded him, when the politeneſs and variety 

of his convertation would have been thought a ſufficient recompence for 
his entertainment. 
Ile lodged as much by accident as V dined, and paſſed the night ſome- 
times in mean houſes, which are ſet W 8 at night to any caſual wanderers, 
ſometimes in cellars, among the riot and f1]th of the meaneſt and moſt pro=- 
fligate of the rabble; and ſometimes, when he had not money to ſupport 
even the expences of theſe receptacles, walked about the ſtreets till he was 
weary, and lay down in the fummer upon a bulk, or in the winter, with his 
allociates in poverty, among the aſhes of a Da beef 
In this manner were paſſed thoſe days and thoſe nights which nature had 
enabled him to have employed in elevated. ſpeculations, uſeful ſtudies, or 
pleaſing converſation. On a bulk, in a cellar, or in a glaſs houſe, 
among thieves and beggars, was to be found the Author of The Wanderer, 
the man of exalted ſentiments, extenſive views, and curious obſervations ; 
the man whoſe remarks on life might have aſſiſted rhe ſtateſman, whoſe 
ideas of virtue might have enlightened the moraliſt, whoſe eloquence might | 
have influenced ſenates, and whoſe delicacy might have poliſhed courts. 
It cannot but be imagined that ſuch neceſſities might ſometimes force him 
upon difreputable practices; and it is probable that theſe lines in « * The. 
W anderer“ were occaſioned by his reflections on his own conduct: 


Te miſery leads me to happineſs, and truth, N 
Upequal to the load, this languid youth, 3 5 
(O, let none cenſure, if, untried by grief, 
If, amidſt woe, untempted by relief, 

He ſtooped reluctant to low arts of ſhame, 
Which chen, ev'n then he ſcorn d, and bluſh 'd to name, 


Whoever 
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Whoever was acquainted with him was certain to be ſolicited for fmall 
ums, which the frequency of the requeſt made in time conſiderable, and 
he was therefore quickly ſhunned by thoſe who were become familiar enough 
to be truſted with his neceſſities ; but his rambling manner of life, and 
conſtant appearance at houſes of publick reſort, always procured him a 
new ſucceſhon of friends, whoſe kindneſs had not been exhauſted by re- 
| pearec requeſts „ t» that he was ſeldom abſolutely without reſources, but 
had in its utmoſt exigences this comfort, 2 he WN imagined himſelt 
ſure of ſpeedy relief. 5 35 
It was obſerved, that he always ad favours of this kind without the 
leaſt ſubmiſhon or apparent conſciouſneſs of dependence, and that he did 
not ſcem to look upon a compliance with his requeſt as an obligation that 
dleſerved any extraordinary acknowledgments ; but a retuſal was re ſented 
by him as an affront, or complained of as an injury; nor did he readily 
reconcile himlelf to thoſe who either denied to lend, or gave him after- 

wards any intimation that they expected to be repai l. 
He was ſometimes fo far compaſſionated by thoſe who knew his merit 
and diſtreſſes, that they received him into their families, but they fron dif- 
covered him to be a very incommodious inmate ; for, being always ac- 
cuſtomed to an irregular manner of life, he could not confine jum.cit to 
any ſtated hours, or pay any regard to the rules of a famiiy, but would 
_ prolong his converſation till midnight, without conſiderir g that buſineſs 
might require his friends application in the morning; and when he had per- 
ſuaded himſelf to retire to bed, was not without equal difficulty, called 
uß :o dinner; it was therefore impolbble to pay him any diſtinetion with- 
out the entire ſubverſion of all conomy, a kind of eſtabüſument which, 

wherever he went, he always appeared ambitious to otherthrow. 

It muſt therefore be acknowledged, in juſtilication of mankind, that it 
Was not always by the negligence or coldneſs of his friends that Savage 
was diſtreſled, but becauſe it was in reality very difficult to preſerve kim 
long in a ſtate of eaſe. To ſupply him with money was a hopelcl; at- 
tempt; for no ſooner did he fee himſelf maſter of a ſum ſufficient to ſet him 
free from care fora day, than he became profuſe and luxurious. When 
once he bad entered a tavern, or engaged in a ſcheme of pleaſure, he ne- 
ver retired till want of money obliged him to ſome new expedient. If he 
was entertained in a timily, nothing was any longer to be regarded there 

but amuſements ame jollity ; wherever Savage entered, he immediately ex 
pectet! that order and bulineſs fhoulkl hy before Lim, that all ſhould 0 
forward be left to hazard, and tat no dull principle of domeſtick ma- 
nagement ſhould be oppoſed to his incl! nation, or intrude upon his gaiety. 
IIIs diftrefles, however aflliciive, never dejected him; in his loweſt 
ſtate he wanted not ſpirit to allert the natural dignity of wit, and was al- 
"_ ready to repretz that inlolence which the ſuperiority of fortune incit- 
ed, and to trample on tliat reputation w rhich roſe upon any other baſis than 
| | that 
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nat of merit: he never admitted any groſs ſamiliarities, or ſubmitted to he 
treuted otherwile than as an equal. Once, when he was without lodg- 
ing, meat or clothes, one of his friends, a man indeed not remarkable 
tor moderation in his protperi:y , left a meſlage, that he deſired to tre him 
about nine in the morning. Savage knew that his intention was to aſſiſt 
him, but was very much diſguſted that he ſhould preſume to preſcribe the 
hour of his attendance, and, believe, refuſed to viſt him, and — 
his K indnets. | | 
Bo he ſame invincible temper, whether firmneſs or obſtinacy, appeared i in 
his conduct to the Lord Tyrconnel, from hom he very frequently de- 
manded that the allowance which was once paid him ſhould be reſtored; 
but with whom he never appeared to entertain for a moment the thought 
of foliciting a reconciliation, and whom he treated at once with all the 
hauglitinels of ſuperiority, and all the bitteracis of reſentment. He wrote 
to him, not in a {tle of ſupplication orreipect, but of reproach, menace, 
and contem}t; and appeare a dewrmined, if he ever regained. his _—_ 
ance, to hold it only by the right of conquelt, 
As many moe can diſcover that.a man is richer than he is nike than 
chemſelves, ſuperiority of underitanding is not fo readily acknowledged as 
that of fortune; nor is that haughtineſs, which the conſciouſneſs of great 
abilities incites, borne with the lame {ſubmiſſion as the tyranny of affluence ; 
anch therefore Savage, by allerting his claim to deference and regard, and hs 
treating thoſe with contempt whom better ſortune animated to rebel againſt 
mim, did not fail to raiſe a great number ot enemies in the different claſſes 
of mankind. Thoſe who thought themſelves raifed above him by the ad- 
vantages of riches, hated him becaufe they found no protection from the 
petulance of is wit. Thoſe who were efteemed for their writings feared 
him as a criffe, and maligned him as a rival, and almoſt all he Imaller 3 
wits were his proticited enemies. | | 
Among theſe Mr. Miller fo far indulged 1113 reſentment as do introduce 
him in a farce, and direct him to be perſonated on the ſtage, in a dreſs 
like that which he then wore ; a mean inſult, which only infinuated that 
Savage had but one coat, and which was therefore deſpiſed by him rather 
than reſented ; ſor though he wrote a lampoon againſt Miller, he never 
printed it: and as no other perſon ought to proſecute that revenge from 
Which the perſon who was injured deſiſted, I th:4l! nut preſerve what 
Mr. Savage iupprelied ; of which the publication w ould indeed have been 
"4 puniſhment too {evere for lo impotent an aflault. | 
The great hardthips of poverty were to Savage not the want of bing 
ot food, but the neglect and contempt which it drew upon him. He 
complained that as Th allairs grew deſperate, he found his reputation for 
capacity viſibly decline; that his opinion in queſtions of criticiſm was no 
| longer regarded, when his coat was out of faſhion; and that thoſe who, 
in the interval of 1.7; profnegitr, were always encouraging him to great un- 
8 | Vp dertakings 
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dertak ings by encomiums on his genius and atturances of ſucceis, now ve. 
ceived any mention of his deſigns with coldneſs, thought that the ſubjects 
on which he propoſed to write were very difficult, and were ready to inform 
him, that the event of a poem was uncertain, that an author ought to em- 
ploy much time in the conſideration of his plan, and not preſume to fit 
downto write in confidence of a few curſory ideas, and a ſuperficial know- 
tedge ; difficulties were ſtarted on all ſides, and he was no longer qualified 

tor any performance but The Volunteer Laureat.” 

Yet even this kind of contempt never depreſſed him; for he always pre- 
ſerved a ſteady confidence in his own capacity, and believed nothing above 
nis reach, which he ſhould at any time earneſtly endeavour to attain. IIe 
formed ſchemes of the fame kind with regard to knowledge and to fortune, 
and flattered himſelf with advances to be made in ſcience, as with riches, 
to be enjoyed in ſome diſtant period of his life. For the acquiſition of 
knowledge he was indeed far better qualihed than for that of 1iches ; to: 
he was naturally inquiſitive, and deſirous of the converſation of thoſe from 
whom any information wis to be obtained, but by no means ſolicitous to 
improve thoſe opportunities that were ſometimes offered of railing his for— 
tune; and he was remarkably retentive of his ideas, which, when once 
he was in pofleſſion of them, rarely forſoob him; a Jury which could 
never be communicated to his money. 

While he was thus wearing out his life in n that the Queen 
would ſome time recolleèt her promiſe, he had recourſe to the uſual prac- 
tice of writers, and publiſhed propoſals for printing his works by ſubſcrip- 
tion, to which he was encouraged by the ſucceſs of many who had not a 
better right to the favour of the publick ; but, whatever was the rea- 
fon, he did not find the world equally inclined to favour hin and be Ob- 
ſerved, with ſome diſcontent, that, though he offered his works at half 3 
guinea, he was able to procure but a ſmall number in companion with 
thole who ſubſcribed twice as much to Duck. 5 . 
Nor was it without indignation tliat he ſaw his rropoſals neglected by the 

Queen, who patroniſed Mr. Duck's with uncommon ardour, and incited | 
a competition among thoſe who attended the court, who ſhould moſt pro- 
mote his intereſt, and who ſhould firſt offer a ſubſcription. This was a 
diſtindtion to which Mr. Savage made no ſeruple of aſſerting, that his 
birth, his misfortunes, and his genius gave a fairer title, than could de 
pleaded by him on whom it was conferred. Os 5 


Sarage's applicat! '0ns were however not univerſally unſucceſsful ; for 5 


ſome of the nobility countenanced his deſign, encouraged his e e 
and ſubſcribed with great liberality- He related of the Duke of Chandos 
particularly, that, upon receiving his propofals, he ſent him ten guineas. 
But the money which his ſubſcriptions afforded him was not leſs volatile 
than that which he received from his other ſchemes; whenever a ſubſcrip- 


tion was paid bim, he went to à tavern; and, as money ſo collected is ne- 
| _ccflanily 
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ceſſarily received in mall fans; he never was able to ſend his poems to tlie 
preſs, but for many years continued his ſolicitation, and ſquandered what - 
ever he obtained. 

This project of printing his works was frequently revived ; and as his 
propoſals grew obſolete, new ones were printed with freſher dates. To 
form ſchemes for the publication, was one of his lavourite amutements ; 
nor was he ever more at eaſe than when, with any friend who realy lell 
in with his ſchemes, he was adjuſting the print, forming the advertiſements, 
and regulating the diſperſion of his new edition, which he really intended 
ſome time to publith, and which, as long as experience had thewn him the 
impoſſibility of printing the volume together, he at laſt determined to di- 
vide into weekly or monthly numbers, that the profits of the rſt might 

ſupply the expences of the next. 
hus he ſpent his time in mean expedients and tormenting ſuſpenſe, liv- 
ing for the greateſt part in fear of proſecutions from his creditors, and con- 


= fequeatly tkulking in obſcure parts of the town, of which he was no ſtran- 


ger to tlie remoteſt corners. But wherever he came, his addreſs ſecured 
him friends, whom his neceflities ſoon alienated ; {© that he had perhaps 
a more numerous acquaintance than any man ever before attained, here 
being tcarcely any perſon eminent on any account to whom he was not 


known, or whoſe character he was not in ſome degree able to delineate. 


5 To the acquiſition of this exten!ive acquaintance every circumſtance of 
his life contributed. He excelled in the arts of converſation, and there- 
tore willingly practiſed them. He had ſeidom any home, or even a lodg- 
ing in which he could be private; and therefore was driven into public- 
houſes for the common conveniences of life and ſupports of nature. He 
vas always ready to comply with every invitation, having no employment 
to withhold him, and often no money to provide for himſelf ; and by din- 
ing with one company, he never failed of ohms an introduAtion | into 
another. | | | | | 
Tins diffipated \ was his life, and thus caſual his ſubſiſtence ; z yet did not 
the diſtraction of his views hinder him from reflection, nor the uncertainty of 
| his condition depreſs his gaiety. When he had wandered about without 
any fortunate adventure by which he was led into a tavern, he ſometimes 
"retired into the fields, and was able to employ his mind in ſtudy, to amuſe _ 
9 with pleaſing imaginations; and ſeldom appeared to be melancholy, 
but when ſome ſudden misfortune had juſt fallen upon him, and even then 
in a few moments he would ditentangle himſelf from his perplenity, adopt 
the ſubject of converſation, and apply his mind whelly # to the : objects that 
others preſented to it. 

This life, unhappy as it may be already imagined, was yet imbittered, 
in 1738, with new calamitics. 'The death of the Queen deprived him of 
all the proſpects of preferment with which he ſo long entertuneU his ima- 
ination ; and, as Sir Robert Walpole had before given him reaſon to be- 
Yo 1. 1. = 3 L lic xe 
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lieve that he never intended the pertormance of his promiſe, he was now 
abandoned again to fortune. 
He was however, at that time, ſapported by a friend ; and as it was not 
his cuſtom to look out fer diſtant calamities, or feel any other pain than 
that which forced itſelf upon bis ſenſes, he was not much afflicted at his 
loſs, and perhaps comfurted himſelf that his penſion would be now conti- 
nued without: the annual tribute of a panegyrick. | 
Another expectation contributed lik ewiſe to ſupport him : he had taken 
a reſolution to write a ſecond tragedy upon the ſtory of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury, in which he png a tew lines of his former play, but made a 
total alteration of the plan, added new incidents, and introduced new cha- 
racters; ſo that it was : new tragedy, not a revival of the former. 
Many of his friends blamed him for not making choice of another ſub- 
ject; but, in vindication of himfclf, he aſſerted, that it was not ealy to 
find a better; and that he thought it his intereſt to extinguiſh tle memory of 
the fiſt tragedy, which he could only do by writing one lefs deledtive upon 
the ſame ſtory ; by which he fhould entirely defeat the artifice „f the Look- 
ſellers, who, aſter the death of any author of reputation, are always in- 
duſtrious to ſwell his works, by uniting his worſt production with his beſt. 
In the execution of this ſcheme, however, he procevded but lowly, and 
probably only employed himſclt upon it when he could find wn other 
_ amuſement ; but he pleaſed himfelt with counting the profits, ard perhaps 
imagined, that the theatrical reputation which he was about to acquire, 
would be equivalent to all that he had leſt by tlie death of his patronefs. 
IIc did not, in confidence of 3:13 aprroaching riches, neglect the mea- 
Lures proper to ſecure the continuance uf his penſion, Lough fome of his 
zavonrers thought him culpable for omitting to write on her death, but on 
ler birth-day next year, he gave a proof of the ſolidity of his judgment, 
and the power of his genius. He knew that the wack of clegy had been 
£95 long beaten, tht it was impolſible to travel in it without treading in 
the lool tops of Sole who had gone beſore him; and that therefore it 
was neceſſary that he might t diſtinguiſn himſelf from the herd of encomiaſls, 
to find out ſome new walk of funeral panegyrick. 
This difficult taſk he performed in ſuch a manner, that this poem may 
. be juſily ranked among the beſt pieces tliat the death of princes has preduc- 
cd. By transferring the mention of her death to her birth-day, he has 
formed a happy combination of topicks, which any other man would 
have thought it very diſſicult to connect in one view, but which he has 
united in fo cli a manner, that the relation between them appears natural; 
aad it may be juſtly ſid, that what no other man would have thought 
on, it nove appears ſcarcely poſfible for any man to miſs. 
ue beauty of this peculiar combination of images is ſo maſerly, that 
it is ſuſſiclent to {ct this poem above cenſure ; and therefore it is not ne- 
. "ER - cellay 
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eefſary to mention many other delicate touches which may be found in it, 
and which would deſervedly be admired in any other performance. 

To theſe proofs of his genius may be added, from the ſame poem, an 
| inſtance of his prudence, an excellence for which he was not ſo often diſtin- 
«uiſhed ; he does not for get to remind the King, in the moſt delicate and 
artful manner, of continuing his penſion. 

With regard to the ſucceſs of this addreſs, he was for ſome in ſuſpenſe, 
but was in no great degree ſolicitous about it, and continued his labour 
upon lis new rragedy with great tranquillity, till the friend who had for a 
Cntr IT time ſupported him, removing his family to another place, 
took occalion to diſmiſs him. It then became neceſfary ro enquire more 

diligently what was determined in his affair, having reaſon to ſuſpect that 
no great favour was intended him, becauſe he had not received his — 

at tue uſual times 8 
It is ſaid, that he did not take thoſe methods of retrieving his intereſt, 

which were moſt likely to ſuecced; and fome of thote who were employ- 
_ ed in the Exchequer cautioned him againſt too much violence in his pro- 
ceedings : but Mr. Savage, who ſeldom regulated his conduct by the ad- 
vice of others, gave way to his paſſion, and demanded of Sir Robert 
Walpole, at his levee, the reaion of the diſtinction that was made be- 
tween him and the other penſioners of the Queen, with a degree of rough- 
nels which perhaps determined him to withdraw what had deen only delayed. 

Vhatever was the crime of which he was accuſed or ſuſpected, and what- 
ever influence was employed againft him, he received ſoon after an ac- 
count that took from him all hopes of regaining his penſion ; and he had 
now no proſpect of ſubliſtence but from his play, and he knew. no way of = 

living for the time required to finiſh it. 

So peculiar were the misfortunes of this man, wy I i an eſtate and 
title by a particular law, expoſed and abandoned by a mother, defrauded 
by a mother of a fortune which his father had allotted him, he entered the 

world without a friend; and though his abilities forced themſelves into 
eſteem and reputation, * was never able to obtain any real advantage, and 
whatever proſpects aroſe were always intercepted as he began to approach 
them. The king's intentions in his favour were fruſtrated ; his dedication 
to the prince, whoſe generoſity on every other occaſion was eminent, pro- 


cured him no reward; Sir Robert Walpole, who valued himſelf upon 


keeping his promiſe to others, broke it to him without regret; and the 
bounty of the Quecn was, after her death, * ithdrawn from him, and from 1 
him only. | 
Such were his mizformnes, which yet he bore, not only with decency, 
but with cheerfulnefs ; nor was his gaiety clouded even by his laſt diſap- 
pointments, though he was in a ſhort time reduced to the loweſt degree of 
diſſtreſs, and often wanted both lodging and food. At this time he gave 
another inſtance of the inſurmountable obſtinacy of his ſpirit ; his cloaths 


37 2 „ oh were 
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were worn out ; and he received notice, that at a coffee-houſe ſome cloaths 
and linen were leſt for him: the perſon who ſent them did not, I believe, 
inform him to whom he was to be obliged, that he might {pare the per- 
plexity of acknowledging the benefit; but though the offer was ſo far 
generous, it was made with ſome neglect of ceremonies, which Mr. Sa- 
vage ſo much rcſented, that he refuied the preſent, and declined to enter 
the houſe till the cloaths that had been deligned for him were taken 
away. | 
Ilis diſtreſs was now publiekly known, and his Gin, IE 
thought it proper to concert ſome meaſures for his relief; and one of them 
wrote a letter to him, in which he ex preſſed his concern © for the miſerable 
„ withdrawing of his penſion ;” and gave him hopes, that in a ſhort 
time he ſhould find himſelf tupplied with a competence, “ without 
any depe ndence on thoſe little creatures which we are pleaſed to call 
* the Great.” | | 
— The ſcheme e propoſ: 0 for this hagoy and independent ſubſiſtence was, 
that he ſhould retire into W. ales, and receive an allowance of hity pounds 
a year, to be raiſed by a ſubſcription, on which he was to live privately in 
a cheap place, without aſpiring any more to affiuence, or having any far- 
ther care of roputation. | | 
Thus Offer Mr. Savage gladly e PET * intentions very dif- 
ferent from thoſe of his friends; for, they propoſed that he ſhould continue 


an exile from London for ever, and ſpend all the remaining part of his life | 


at Swanſea; but he deligned only to take the opportunity, which their | 


ſcheme offered him, of retreating for a ſhort time that he might prepare his 
play for the ſtage, and his other works for the preſs, and then to return 
io London to exhibit his wagaly * and live upon the profits of his « own. 

labour. | | 


Witt regar rd to his works, he 3 very great improvements, which 


would have ag” much time, or great application; and when he had 


finiſhed them, he deſigned to do Fee to his ſubſcribers, by publiſhing 

mem according to his propoſals. OS 

As he was ready to entertain himſelf with ſutnre pleaſures, he had plan- 
ned out a ſcheme of liſe for the country, of which he had no knowledge 

dnut from paſtorals and ſongs. He imagined that he ſhould be tranſported 

to ſcenes of flowery ſelicity, like thoſe which one poet has reflected to 


another; and had projected a perpetual round of innocent pleaſures, | 


of which be 3 no. Interruption from ww - or „ or 


brutality. 


With theſe ex * he was fo enchanted, that when he was once 
gently reproached by a friend for ſubmitting to live upon a ſubſcription, 
and adviſed rather by a reſolute ezertion of his abilities to ſupport him- 
ſelf, he could not bear to debar himſelf from the happineſs which was to 


de found in che calm of a cottage, or lols the opportunity of liſtening, 
| without 
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without intermiſſon, to the melody of the nightingale, which he believed 
was to be heard from every bramble, and which he did not fail to mention 
as 2 very important part of the happineſs of a country life. 

While this ſcheme was ripening, his friends directed him to take a lodg- 
ing in the liberties of the Fleet, that he might be ſecure from his creditors, 
and ſent him every Monday a guinea, which he commonly ſpent before the 
next morning, and truſted aſter his uſual manner the remaining part of the 
week to the bounty of fortune. 

He now began very ſenſibly to feel the ide of dependence. Thoſe 
by whom he was to be ſupported began to preſcribe to him with an air ob 
authority, which he knew not how decently to reſent, nor patiently to bear; 


and he ſoon diſcovered, from the conduct of moſt ot his ſubſcribers, that N 


he was yet in the hands of * little creatures.” 


Of the inſolence that he was obliged to ſuffer, he gave many inſtances, 
of which none appeared to raiſe his indignation to a greater height, than the 
method which was taken of furnithing ink with cloaths. Inſtead of con- 
{ulting him, and allowing him to ſend a taylor his orders for what they 
thought proper to allow ban, they propoſed to ſend a taylor to take his 
meaſure, and then to conſult how they ſhould equi p him. 
This treatment was not very delicate, nor was it ſuch as Savage” $ . 8 
nity would have ſuggeſted to him on a like occaſion; but it had ſcarcely 
| deſerved mention, had it not, by affecting him in an uncommon degree, 


ſewn the peculiarity of his character. Upon hearing the deſign that was 5 


formed, he came to the lodging of a friend with the moſt violent agonies of 
rage, and, being aſked what it could be that gave him ſuch diſturbance, he 
_ replied with the utmoſt vehemence of indignation, That * hed * | 
for a taylor to meaſure him.“ 
Hoy the affair ended was never nai, for fear of renewing his x unea- 
ſineſs. It is probable, that, upon recollection, he ſubmitted with a good 
grace to what he could not avoid, * chat he diſcovered no reſentment 
where he had no power. nk h 
He was, however, not humbled to e and talk compliance ; | 
for when the gentleman, who had firſt informed him of the deſign to ſup- 
port him by a ſubſcription, attempted to procure a reconciliation with the 
Lord Tyrconnel, he could by no means be prevailed upon to mad with 
dhe meaſures that were propoled. 
A letter was written for him * to Sir William Lemon, to n upon 
him to interpoſe his good offices with Lord Tyrconnel, in which he ſolicited 
Sir William's aſſiſtance “ for a man who really needed it as much as any . 
* man could well do;” and informed him, that he was retiring ** for ever 
Ito a place where he ſhould no more trouble his relations, friends, or 
8 enemies; 4s he confeſſed, that his Paſſion had betr — him to ome con- 


* By Mr, my Dr. I. 
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duct with regard to Lord Tyrconnel, for which he could not but heartily 
21k his pardon ; and as he imagined Lord Tyiconnel's pathon mipht be 
yet fo high, that he would not © receive a letter from him,” begged that 
Sir William would endeavour to ſoften him; and expreſſed his hopes that 
he would comply with his requeſt, and that “ fo imall a relation would not 
* harden his heart againſt him.“ | ” | 
That any man ſhould preſume to diQtate a letter to him, was not very 
| agreeable to Mr. Savage; and therefore he was, before he had opened 
it, not much inclined to approve it. But when he read it, he found it 
contained ſentiments entirely oppolite to his own, and, as he aflerted, to 
the truth; and therefore, inſtead of copying it, wrote his friend a letter 
full of maſculine reſentment and warm expoitulations. He very juſtly ob- 
ſerved, that the ftyle was too ſupplicatory, and the repreſentation too ab- 
jeR, and that he ought at leaſt to have made him complain with * the dig- 
„ nity of a gentleman in diſtreſs.” He declared that he would not write 
the par graph in which he was to aſk Lord Tyrconnel's pardon; for, “he 
„ delpifed his pardon, and therefore could not heartily, and would not hy- 
&« pocritically, aſk it.” He remarked that his friend made a very unrea- 
ſonable diſtinétion between himſelf and him; for, ſays he, * when you 
mention men of high rank in your own character,” they are “ thoſe 
little creatures whom we are pleated to call the great; but when you ad- 
dreſs them * in mine,” no ſervility is ſufficiently humble. He then with 
great propriety explained the ill conſequences which might be expected 
from ſuch a letter, which his relations would print in their own defence, 
and which would for ever be produced as a full anſwer to all that he ſhould | 
alledge againſt them ; for he always intended to publiſh a minute account 
of the treatment which he had received. It is to be remembered, to the 
| honour of the gentleman by whom this letter was drawn up, that he yield- 
ed to Mr. Savage's reaſons, and agreed that it ought to be ſuppreſſed. 
Aſter many alterations and delays, a ſubſcription was at length raiſed, 
which did not amount to fifty pounds a year, though twenty were paid by 
one gentleman © ; ſuch was the generolity of mankind, that what had been 
done by a player without ſolicitation, could not now be effected by appli- 
cation and intereſt ; and Savage had a great number to court and to obey 
for a penſion leſs than that which Mrs. O * him without exacting 
5 any ſervilities. f 
Mr. Savage however was ſatisfied, and wills. to retire, "and was con- 
vinced that the allowance, though ſcanty, would be more than ſufficient for 
him, being row determined to commence a rigid «economiſt, and to live 


according to the exact rules of frugality ; for nothing was in his opinion 


more contemptible than a man, who, when he knew his 1 income, exceeded 


* Mr. Pope E. 


it; 
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it; and yet he confeſſed, that inflances of ſuch folly were too common, 
and lamented that ſome men were not to be truſted with their own money. 
Full of theſe ſalutary refolutions, he left London in July 1739, having 
taken leave with great tenderneſs of his friends, and parted from the au- 
thor of this narrative with tears in his eyes. He was furniſhed with fit- 
teen guineas, and informed, that tuey wouid be ſuſficient, not only lor the 
ex pence of his journey, but for his ſupport in Wales for ſome time; and 
that there remained but little more of the fit colleddion. He promiſed a 
ſtrict adherence to his mazims of pariinoay, and went away in the ſtage- 
coach; nor did his friends ex Peet to > Lear {rom 22, ehe informed them 
of his arrival at Swanſea, 

But when they leaſt expected, arr 'ved a letter eg the fOurteenth day 
aſter bis departure, in which he feuer: m won, tt e das „t upon the 
road, and without mone; ; and tha: lie :erefore foul! rot p10 le without 
4 remittance. They then tent him te money thot was ih thei Pang, with 
which he was enabled to reach Briſtol, from whence = Was : goto .2Wanl- 
ſea by water. 


At Brittol he found an a embargo laid upon the ſkin pmg, ſo t. c:: Cd 
not immediately obtain a pat lage; and being therefore obliged to ha; tre 
lome time, he with his uſual zelicity u himſelf with wony - i 
principal inhabitants, was invited to their houſes, difiinguiied at ti | 
lick feaſts, and treated with a rc Bard that e. his WN and d. 
ealily engaged Eis aflection. 

He began very early after his retirement to complain of the condu of 
his friends in London, and irritated many of them ſo much by his Letters, 
that they withdrew, however honourably, their contributions; and It 15 be- 
| heved, that little more was paid him than the twenty pounds a year, which 

vere allowed him by the gentleman who propoſed the ſubicription. 
| After ſome ſtay at Brinol he retired to Swanſea, the place originally pro- 
poſed for his reſidence, where ke lived about a year, very much diſfatis- 
fied with the diminution of his ſalary ; but contractcd, as in other places, 
acquaintance with thoſe who were moſt diſtinguiſhed in that country, among 
whom he has celebrated Mr. Powel and Mrs. Joncs ; by ſome verles n 
he inſerted in © The Gentleman's Magazine *.” 
Here he completed his tragedy, of which wo adds were wanting nw 
he leſt London; and was deſirous of coming to town, to bring it upon the 
tage. This deſign was very warmly oppoſed ; and he was adviſed, by his 
chief benefactor, to put it into the hands of Mr. Thomſon and Mr. Mal- 
let, that it might be fitted for the ſtage, and to allow his friends to receive 
ruhe profits, out of which an annual penſion ſhould be paid him. 5 
This propoſal he rejected with the utmoſt contempt. He was by no 
means convinced that the —_— of thoſe, to whom he was required to 


| B Reprinted in the preſent calleAion, 


ſu bmit, 
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Tubmit, was ſuperior to his own. He was now determined, as he expreſ- 
led it, to be no longer kept in leading-ftrings,” and had no elevated idea 
of © his bounty, who propoſed to penſion him out of the — of his 
on labours““ 
He attempted in Wales to promote a ſubſcription for his works. , and had 


once hopes of ſucceſs ; but in a ſhort time afterwards formed a reſolution of 


leaving that part of the country, to which he thought 1t not reaſonable to 


be confined for the gratification Gi thoſe, who, having promiſed him a li- 
beral income, had no ſooner baniſhed him to a remote corner, than they 


reduced his allowance to a falary ſcarcely equal to the neceſſities of life. 


IIis reſentment of this treatment, which, in his own opinion at leaſt, he 
had not deſerved, was ſuch, that he broke off all correſpondence with moſt. 


of his contributors, and appeared to conſider them as perſecutors and op- 


prellors; and in the latter part of his life declared, that their conduct to- 


ward him, ſince his departure from London, * had been perfidiouſneſs 
L improving upon perſidiouſneſs, and inhumanity on inhumanity.” 


It is not to be ſuppoſed, that the neceſſities of Mr. Savage did not ſome- 


times incite him to ſatirical exaggerations of the behaviour of thoſe by 
whom he thought himſelf reduced to them. But it muſt be granted, that 
the diminution of his allowance was a great hardſlup, and tha: thoſe v ho 


_ withdrew their ſubſcription from a man, who, upon the faith of their pro- 
_ miſe had gone into a kind of baniſhment, and abandoned all thoſe by whom 85 
he had been before relieved i in his — wi find 1 it no r taſk to vin- | 


dicate their conduct. 


It may be alledged, and perhaps juſtly, that he was 3 and con- 


temptuous ; that he more frequently reproached his ſubſcribers for not giv- 
ing him more, than thanked them for what he received ; but it is to be re- 


membered, that his conduét, and this is the worſt charge that can be drawn _ 


up againſt him, did them no real injury; and that it therefore ought rather 


to have been pitied than reſented ; at leaſt, the reſentment it might provoke _ 
_ ought to have been generous and manly ; epithets which his conduct will 


hardly deferve that ſtarves the man whom * has n to put himſelf 
into his power. 


It might have been 8 demanded by Savage, that they ſhould, : 
belies tiey had taken away what they promiſed, have replaced him in his 
ſormer ſtate, that they ſhould have taken no advantages from the ſituation | 


to which the appearance of their kindneſs had dues him, and that he 

ſhould have been recalled to London before he was abandoned. He might 
juſtly repreſent, that he ought to have been conlidered as a lion 1a the tolls, 
and demand to be releaſed before the dogs ſhould be looſed upon him. 


lle endeavoured, indeed, to releaſe himſelf, and, with an intent to re- 


urn to London, went to Briftol, where a repetition of the kindneſs which 
he had formerly found invited him to ſtay. He was not only careſſed and 


treated, but had a collection made for him of about thirty pounds, oo 
| which 
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which it had been happy if he had immediately departed for London; but 
his negligence did not ſuffer him to conſider, that fuch proofs of kindneſs 
were not often to be expeRed, and that this ardour of benevolence was in 
a great degree the effect of novelty, and might, probably, be every day 
Jeſs ; and therefore he took no care to improve the happy time, but was en» 
couraged by one favour to hope for another, till at length PENY'Y was 


exhauſted, and officiouſneſs wearied. 


Another part of his miſconduct was the practice of prolonging * vi- 

fits to unſeaſonable hours, and diſconcerting all the families into which 
be was admitted. This was an error, in a place of commerce, which all 
the charms of his converſation could not compenſate; for what trader 
would purchaſe ſuch airy ſatisfaction by the loſs of ſolid gain, which muſt 
be tlie conſequence of midnight merriment, as thoſe hours which were 
gained at night were generally loſt in the morning. 

Thus Mr. Savage, after the curiolity of the in was e : 
faund the number of his friends daily decreaſing, perhaps without ſuſpect- 
ing for what reaſon their conduct was altered; for he ſtill continued to har- 

raſs, with his noQturnal intruſions, thoſe that yet countenance kim, and ; 

admitted him to their houſes. 2 

But he did not ſpend all the time of luis reſidence at Briftol ; in viſits Or at 

taverns, for he ſometimes returned to his ſtudies, and began ſeveral conſi- 

derable defigns. When he felt an inclination to write, he always retired | 
from the knowledge of his friends, and lay hid in an obſcure part of the 
ſuburbs, till he found himſelf again deſirous of company, to which | it is 
likely that intervals of abſence made him more welcome. 

He was always full of his deſign of returning to London, to bring his 

tragedy upon the ſtage; but having negle&ted to depart with the money 

that was raiſed for him, he could not afterwards procure a ſum ſufficient to 
defray the expences of his journey; nor perhaps would a freſh ſupply have 
had any other eflect than, by putting immediate pleaſures 1 into his power, 

to have driven the thoughts of his j Journey out of his mind. . 

While he was thus ſpending the day in contnving a ſcheme for the mor- 

row, diſtreſs ſtole upon him by imperceptible degrees. His conduct had 

already wearied ſome of thoſe who were at firſt enamoured of his converſa- 
tion; but he miglit, perhaps, ſtill have devolved to others, whom he might 
have entertained with equal ſucceſs, had not the decay of his cloaths made 
it no longer conliftent with their vanity to admit him to their tables, or to 
cis with him in publick places. He now began to find every man 
from home at whoſe houſe he called; and was therefore no longer able to 

' procure the neceſſaries of life, but wandered about the town, flighted and 
neglected, in queſt of a dinner, which he did not always obtain. 
To complete his miſery, he was purſued by the officers for ſmall debts 

which he had contracted: ; and was therefore obliged to withdraw from the 

ſmall number of friends from whom he had ſtill reaſon to hope for favours. 
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[iis cuſtom was tolie in bed the greateſt part of the day, and to go out in the 
dark with the utmoſt privacy, an after having paid his viſit rcturn again 

before morning to his lodging, which was in the garret of an ob- 
Icure inn. 

Being thus excluded on one hand, and confined on the other, he ſuſſer- 
ed the utinolt extremities of poverty, and often fiſted ſo long that he was 
ſeizecl with faintneſs, and had loſt his appetite, not being able to bear the 
Imell of meat, till the action of his ſtomach was reſtored by a cordial. 

In this diftrels, he received a remittaace of five pounds from London, 
with which he provided himfelf a decent coat, and determined to go to 
London, but unhappily ſpent his money at a favourite tavern. Thus was 

he again confined to Briſtol, where he was every day hunted by bailitts. 
In this exigence he once more found a friend, who ſheltered him in his 
houſe, though at the uſual inconveniences with which his company was at- 
tencied ; for he could neither be per! mee to go to bed 1 in the night, nor 
to riſe in the day. | 3 | 
It is obſervable, that in theſe various ſcenes of miſery, be was always 
dilengaged and chearful : he at ſometimes purſued his ſtudles, and at others 
continucd or enlarged his epitolaiy correſpondence ; nor was he ever fo für 

dejected as to endeavour to procure an iucreale of his allowance by any 
ary metuods than acculations and reproaches. 
Ile had now no longer any hopes of aſſiſtance from his friends at Briſtol, 
who as merchants, and by conſequence ſufficiently ſtudious of profit, can- 

not be ſuppoſed to have looked with much cola paſſion upon negligence _ 
anc] extravagance, or to think any excellence equivalent to a fault of ſuch 
conſequence as negle of economy. It is natural to imagine, that many 
of thof', who would have relieved his real wants, were ditcouraged from the 
exertion of their benovolence by obſervation of the uſe which was made 0: 
their favours, and conviction that relief would ouly be n and that 
the lame neceſſit- would quickly return. | 

At laſt he guitted the houte af his friend, and l ATE lodging 
at tl:e inn, ſtill intending to let 45 in a few days for London; but on the 

10th of January 1742-3, n been at ſupper with two of his friends, 
ne was at his return do his lodgings arreſtect for a debt of about eiglit pounds, 

which he owed at a Collee-houle, and conducted to the houſe of a ſheriff's 
_ officer. The account which he gives of this misſortune, in a letter 

to one ol the gentemen Wit! i whom he had Ae is too remarkable to be 
omitted. 


At was not a bl a for me, that 7 1 ſpent yeſierday 8 evening 


Fe witch you; becaule the hour hindered me from entering on my new lodging; 


* however, I have now got one, | ut luch an one as I W nobody _ 
| A 
chuſe. 


& [ was arreſted, at the un of 5 Read, juft as 1 was going up * to 
© bed, at Mr. Bowyer's; but :aken | in ſo private a 2 manner, that I believe 
8 . 66 nobody 


© nobody at the White Lion is appriſed of it. Though I let the officers 
© know the ſtrength (or rather weakneks} of my pocket, vet they treated 
me with the utmoſt civility ; and even when they conducted me 19 con- 
<« finement, it was in ſuch a manner, that I verily belicve [ could have 
„ eſcaped, which I would rather be ruined than have done, notwith- 
* ſtanding the whole amount of my finances waz but three pence 
c halfpenny. 
In the firft place I muſt :oſiſt that you will induftriouſiy conceal this 
„ from Mrs. S——s, becauſe I would not have her aoMU- -nature infer 
that pain, which, I know, the would be apt to lecl on this oc- 
ec cafion- LE ts ; 
« Next, [ conjure you, dear Sir, by all the tics of FiendMip, br no 
© means to have one uneaſy thought on my account: but to have the fime 
pleafantry of countenance, and unruffied ſerenity of mind, which (God 
ho praifed !) I have in this, and have had in a much ſeverer calamity. 
„ Fi.rtiermore, I charge you, if you. value my friendſhip as truly as I do 
” , Not to utter, or even harbour, the leaſt reſentment againſt Mrs. 
_*©R-ad. I ö believe the has ruined me, but I freely forgive her; und 
„ though I wil! never more have any intimacy with her) I would, at a 
due r- rather do her an act of good, than ill will. Laſtly (pardon 
* th. + e::-2-oMoa) I abſolutely command you not to oller me any pecuniary 
. $6.2} FT "ance, nor to attempt getting me any from any one of your friends 
+ 4s time, or on any other occalion, you ͤ may, dear friend, be 
< well ailured, { would rather write to jou in the lubmilhve ſtyle of a re- 
© queft, than that of a peremptory command. Er gy | 
© However, that my truly valuable friend may not think am too proud 
© to alk a favour, let me entreat you to let me have your boy to attend me 
c for this day, not only for the fake of ſaving me the expence of porters, but 
for the delivery of ſome letters to people whole names 1 would not 
& have known to ftrangers. | | 
Thie civil treatment I have thas far A from thole whole priſoner 
6am, makes me thankful to the Almighty, that though he has rhought 
6e fit to viſit me (on my birth-night) with affliction, yet (ſuch is his great 
c 2900ancls !) my allliction is not withont alleviating circumftances. 1 mur 
© mur not; but am all refipnaticn to the divine will. As to the world, 1 
© hope that I (hall he enttued by Heaven with that. prelence of mind, 
ce that ſerene diguit/ in misſortunc, that conſtitutes the character Of at ue 
„ nobleman ; a digaity far beyond that of coronets; a nobility ariling 
from the Juſt principles of . refined and exalted by thoſe ot 
“ Chiſtianity.“ 
Ile continued fixe days at the officer's, in ci that he ſhould be able 
to procure bail, and avoid the ne? etfity of going to priſon. The flate in 
which he paſſed his time, and the treatinent which hie receiv cd, are ve- 


r jaftly expreſſed by hin in a lexter which he wrote to a friend: The 
| . | Ca hots 
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ee whole day, ſays he, * has been employed in various people's filling my 
ce head with their fooliſh chimerical ſyſtems, which has obliged me cooly 
(as far as nature will admit) to digeſt, and accommodate myſelf to every 
« different perſon's way of thinking; hurried from one wild ſyſtem to 
©© another, till it has quite made a chaos of my imagination, and nothing 
e RT ORR W to fend, every hour, trom one 

* part of the town to the other.“ 
When his friends, who had hitherto cocked and applauded, found this : 
to give bail and pay the debt was the fame, they all refuſed to preſerve 
him from a priſon at the expence of eight pounds; and therefore, aſter 
having been for {ome time at the officer's houſe, ** at an immenſe ex- 


pence, as he obſerves | in his leuer A he was at * removed . 


Newgate. N 
This ex pence he was enabl ed to ſupport * the 3 of Mr. Naſh 
at Bath, who, upon receiving from Lim an account of his condition, im- 
mediately ſent him five guincas, and b 1 to e his lubſeription y 

Bath with all his intereſt. 

By his removal to Newgate, he obtained at leaft a brd from ſut- 
penſe, and reſt from the ditturbing vicitlitudes of hope and diſappointment ; 
he now found that his friends were only companions, who were willing to 

ſhare his gaiety, but not to partake- of his mighortumes ; : and t herefore he 
no longer expected any aſſiſtance from them. 3 
It muſt however be obſerved of one gentleman, that he offered to releaſe 


7 ls by paying the debt; but that Mr. Savage would not conlent to, 1 "* 


_tuppole becaule he thought that he had before been too > burthenſome to 
him. 
II was off: red W ſome of his friends , that a collection ſhould be made 
for his enlargement; but he © treated the propoſal,” and declared * © he 
* ſhould again treat it, with diſdain. As to writing any mendicant letters, 
* he had too liigli a ſpirit, and determined only to write to ſome miniſters 
© of Rate, to try to regain his penſion.” 

He continued to complain f of thoſe that had ſent kim into che coun- 
try, and objected to them, that he had * loft the profits of his play, 
which had been finiſhed three years;“ and in another letter declares his 
reſolution to publiſh a r that the world OW know how de 
had been uſed.” 5 
This pamphlet was never written; for he in a very mort time reco- 
| 2000 his uſual tranquillity, and cheerfully applied to more inoffenfive ſtu- 
Ile inleed ſteadlily declared, that he was promiſed a yearly allow- 

ance wa fifty pounds, and never received half the ſum ; but he ſeemed to re- 


In a letter after hi; confinement. Dy. ]. 
7 Letter, Jan. 35. 
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ſign himſelf to that as well as to other misfortunes, and loſe the remem- 
trance of it in his amuſements and employments. 

The cheerſulneſs with which he bore his confinement appears from the ſol- 
| lowing letter, which he wrote, January the goth, to one of his friends in 
London: | 

« | now write to you from my confinement in Newgate, where I have 
ce been ever fince Monday laſt was ſe'nnight, and where I enjoy myfclt 
« with much more tranquillity than have known for upwards of a 
« twelvemonth paſt ; ; having a room entirely to myſelf, and purſuing the 
«© 2muſement oi my poetical ſtudies, mole pine and agreeable to niy 
« mind. I thank the Almighty, I am + all colleQed in myſelf; and, 
6e though my perſon is in confinemem, my mind can expatiate on ample ' 
and uſeful ſubjects with all tie freedom imaginable. I am now more 
« converſant with the Nine than ever, and if, inftead of a New gate-bird, 
may be allowed to be a bird of the Mules, I affure you, Sir, I ſing ve- 
ry freely in my cage; ſometimes indec in the plaintive notes of | 
*© the nightingale ; but at others in the chcerſul trains of the lark. | 

In another letter he obſerves, that he range from one ſutiject to another, 
without confining himſelf to any n ar taik; and that he was employ- 
ed one week upon one attempt, and the neat upon another. 
Surely the fortitude oi this man deſerves, = i: 1/t, to be mentioned with 

| applauſe; and, whatever faults may be 1mputed to wm, the virtue of ſuſ- 

fering well cannot be denied him, T he two powers Wc, in the opinion 
of EpiQetus, conſtituted 2 wiſe man, are thoſe of bearing ::4 forbearing, 
uhich it cannot indeed be affirmed to have been equally pultelicd by Savage; 
and indeed the want of one obliged him very frequently to practiſe the 
other. 

He was treated 1 Mr. IRE the keeper of the ein wich great hu- 
| manity ; was ſupported by him at his own table, without any certainty of 
recompence; had a room to himſelf, to which he could at any time retire 
from all diſturbance; was allowed to ſtand at the door of the priſon, and 
lometimes taken out into the fields *; ſo that he ſuffered fewer hardſhips 
in priſon than he had been accuſtomed to undergo 1 in the greateſt pant of | 

us life. 
Iue keeper did not confine his benevolence toa rene execution of his 
office, but made ſome overtures to the creditor for his releaſe, though with- 
cout efle&t; and continued, during the whole time of his impriſonment, | 

to treat him with the utmoſt tenderneſs and civility. 
Virtue is undoubtedly moſt laudable in that ſtate which makes it moſt | 
difficult; and therefore the humanity of a gaoler certainly deſerves this 
— . —— 3 and the man, whoſe heart has not been hardened by 
dach an employment, may be juſtly — as A pattern of denevolence. 


® Tre this confirmed, Gent. Mag. vol. vn 1140. N. a 
Ir 
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If an inſcription was once engraved “ to the honeſt toll-gatherer,” >: Tels 
honours onght not be paid “ to the tender gaoler.” | 

Mr. Savage very frequently received vilits, and ſometimes prefonts ſiom 
| lis acquaintances ; but they did not amount to a ſubſiſtence, tor the grcat— 
er part of which he was indebted to the generoſity of this 5s but theſe 
favours, however tley might endear ty him the particular perſons from whom 
he received them, were very far from impreſſing upon his mind any advan- 
tagcous ideas of the people of Briſtol, and therefore he thought he could 
not more properly employ himſelf in priſon, than in writing a poem called 
« [London and Briſtol delineated *.“ 

When he had brought this poem to its preſent ſtate, which, without con- 
ſicdlering the chal, is not perfect, he wrote to London an account of his de- 
ſign, and informed his friend f, that he was determined to print it with his 
name; but enjoined him not to communicate his intention to his Briſto] ac- 

Juaintance. The gentleman, ſurpriſed at his refolution, endeavoured t 
dltluade him from publithing it, at leaſt from prefixing his name; and de- 
clarcd, that he could not reconcile the injunction of ſecrecy with his reſh— 
lution to own it at its firſt: appearance. To this Mr. Savage returned an an- 
bwer agreeable to his character, in the following terms: 

Lak Seed yours this morning ; and not without a little lurpriſe at the 
contents. To anſwer a queſtion with a queſtion, you aſk me concerning 
London and Briſtol, Why will I add delineated? Why did Mr. Wool- 
« aſton add the ſame word to his RELIGION oF NATURE? 1 ſuppoſe 
that it was his will and pleaſure to add it in his caſe; and it is mine to 
& do fo in my own. You are pleaſed to tell me, that you underſtand not 
„ why ſecrecy i is enjoined, and yet I intend to ſet my name to it. My an- 
fer is—l have my private reaſons, which I am not obliged to explain to 
c any one. You doubt my friend Mr. S {| would not approve of it 
"4 —And what is it to me whether he does or not! Do you imagine that Mr. 
*© S— is to dictate to me? if any man who calls himſelf my friend 
loud aflime fuch an air, I would ſpurn at his friendſhip with contempt 
ou ſay, I ſeem to think ſo by not letting him know it And ſuppoſe l 
do, what then? Perhaps I can give reaſons for that diſapprobation, ve- 
e ry foreign from what you would im: agine. You go on in ſaying, Suppole 
* I thould not put my name to it—My auſwer is, that Iwill not juppoſe any 
«* ſuch thing, bein- determined to the contrary : neither, Sir, would I have 
© you ſuppoic : chat L applied to you for want of another preſs ; nor would 
I have vou imagine, that Love Mr. 8— obligations which I do not.“ 

Such was his imprudence, and ſuch his ohſtinate adherence to his own 
reſolutions, however abſurd. A priſoner ! iunported by charity! and, what- 


The Author preferred this title to yr or ** T. ann Ad Bag: co pared; id when! ne be- 
gan the un he intended t- ue to ix. Dr. . | | | 
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ever inſults lie might have received during the latter part of his lay at Briſ- 
tol, once carefled, eſteemed, and preſented with a liberal collection, he 

could forget on a ſudden his danger and his obligations, to gratify the pe- 


tulance of huis wit, or the eagerneſs of his reſentment, and publiſh a ſatire, 


by which he might reaſonably expect that he ſhould alienate thoſe who then 
ſupported him, and provoke thole whom he could ncither refiſt nor eſcape. 
Ihis refolution, from the execution of which it is probable that only his 


death could have hindered him, is ſufficient to ſhew, how much he diſre- 
garded all conſiderations that oppoſed his preſent paſñions, and how readily 


he hazarded all tuture advantages for any immediate gratiſications. What- 


ever was his predominant inclination, neither hope nor fear hindered him 


from complyrng with 1 It; nor uad oppolition ys other 2 than to hezghten 
this ardour, and irritate his vehemence. 


This performance was however laid aſide, while he was employed i in ſo- 


liciting ailiſtance from ſeveral great perſons; and one interruption ſucceed- 


ing another, hindered him from ſupplying the chaſm, and perhaps from re- 


- twuching the other parts, which he can hardly be imagined to have finiſhed 


in his own opinion; for it is very unequal, and ſome of the lines are ra- 
Uther iuferted to rhy me to others, than to ſupport or improve the ſenſe; bu: 
the lirſt and laſt parts are worked up with great ſpirit and elegance. 


Ilis time was ſpent in the priſon for the molt part in ſtudy, or in receiv- 
ing viſits; but ſometimes he deſcended to lower amuſements, and diverted 


himfelt in the kitchen with the converſation of the criminals ; for it was not 
pleaſing to him to be much without company; and though he was very ca- 
pable of a judicious choice, he was often contented with the firit that of- 


tered ; for this he was ſometimes reproved by his friends, who found him 
flurrounded with felons: but the reproof was on that, as on other occalions, 


thrown away ; he continued to gratify himſelf, and to o ſet very little value 
on the opinion of others. | 
But here, as in every other ſcene of his life, 1 made uſe of ſuch oppor- 
tunitles as occurred of benefiting thoſe who were more miſcrable than him- 


ſelf, and w as always ready to TA any othce of humanity to his tellow- 
briſoners. 


He had now - ceaſed from correſponding wich any of his ſubſcribers ex- 
cept one, who yet continued to remit him the twenty pounds a year which 


ie had promiſed him, and by whom it was expected that he would have 


been in a very ſhort time enlarged, becauſe he had directed che keeper to 


enquire after the ſtate of his debts. 


However, he took care to enter his name according to the forms of the 


court*, that the creditor might be obliged to make him ſome allowance, if 
he was continue a priſoner, and, when on that occaſion he 1 in the 
hall, was treated with very unuſual reſpect. 


Set Gent. Mag. vol. LVII. p. o 
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But the reſentment of the city was afterwards raiſed by ſome accointe 
that had been ſpread of the ſatire; and he was informed that ſome of the 
merchants intended to pay the allowance which the law required, and to de- 
tain him a priſoner at their own expence. This he treated as an empty 
menace; and perhaps might have haſtened the publication, only to ſhew 
how much he was ſuperior to their inſults, had not all his ſchemes been 
iuddenly deſtroyed. 

When he had been ſix months in priſon, he received ſrom one of his 
friends “, in whole kindneſs he had che greateſt confidence, and on whoſe 
aſhitance he chiefly depended], a letter, that contained a charge of very atro- 
cious ingratitude, drawn up in ſuch terms as ſudden reſentment dictated. 
Henley, in one of his advertiſements, had mentioned “ Pope's treatment 
* of Savage.” This was ſuppoſed by Pope to be the conſequence of a com- 
plaint made by Savage to Henley, and was therefore mentioned by him with 

much reſentment. Mr. Savage returned a very ſolemn proteſtation of his 
innocence, but however appeared much diſturbed at the accuſation. Some 
days afterwards he was ſeized with a pain in his back and fide, which, as 
Ut was not violent, was not ſuſpected to be dangerous; but growing daily 
more languid and dejected, on the 25th of July he confined himſelf to his 
room, and a fever ſeized his ſpirits. The ſymptoms grew every day more 
formidable, but his condition did not enable him to procure any aſſiſtance. 
Tue laſt time that the keeper faw him was on July the 31ſt, 1743; when 
Savage, feeing him at his bed-ſide, tai, with an uncommon earneſtneſs, 
IT 1 have ſomething to ſay to you, Sir ;” but, after a pauſe, moved his hand 
in a melancholy manner ; and, * himſelf unable to recolle& what he 
was going to communicate, ſaid, “ Tis gone!” The keeper ſoon after 
loft him; and the next morning he died. He was buried in ** church- 
yard of St. Peter, at the expence of the keeper. 
auch were the life and death of Richard Savage, a man equally diſtin- 
| <uiſhed by his virtues and vices ; and at once remarkable for his weak- 
neſſes and abilities. 1 
Ile was of a middle ſtature, of a thin habit of b a long ne 
coarſe features, and melancholy aſpect; of a grave and manly deportment, 
a ſolemn dignity of mien, but which, upon a nearer acquaintance, foftened 
into an engaging ealineſs of manners. His walk was flow, and his voice 
tremulous and mournful. He was 4 excited to * bu: wy dom 
. provoked to laughter. 5 | | 
His mind was in an uncommon Jens 1 vigorous and 1 ve. Lis * 
ment was accurate, his apprehenſion quick, and his memory 40 tenacious, 
that he was frequently obſerved to know what he had learned from others in 
a ſhort time, better than thoſe by whom he was informed; and could fre- 
quently recollect incidents, with all their combination 01 circumſtanccs, 


» Mr. "er. See ſome extracts of letters from that gentleman to and concerning Mir. Savage) in 
Ruff heat Pope, 83 52 E. | 
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which few would have regarded at the wicket time, but which the quick- 


neſs of his apprehenſion ;mprefſed upon him. He had the art of eſcaping 
from his own refleQions, and accommodating himſelf to every new ſcene. 


To this quality is to be imputed the extent of his knowledge, compared 


with the ſmall time which lie ſpent in viſible endeavours to acquire it. He 
mingled in curſory converſation with the ſame ſteadineſs of attention as 
others apply to a lecture; and amidſt the appearance of thoughtlels gaiety, 


loft no new idea that was ſtarted, nor any hint that could be improved. He 


had therefore made in coſſee-houſes the ſame proficiency as others in their 


cloſets : and it is remarkable, that the writings of a man of little education 


and little reading have an air of learning ſcarcely to be found in any other 
performances, but which perhaps as often obſcures as embelliſhes them. 


His judgment was eminently exact both with regard to writings and to 
men. The knowledge of life was indeed his chief attainment ; and it is 


not without ſome fatisfaQion, that I can produce the fuftrage of Savage in 


lavour of human nature, of which he never appeared to entertain ſuch odi- 
ous ideas as ſome, who perhaps had neither his judgment nor expenence, 
have publiſhed, either in oftentation of their ſagacity, vindication of their 
crimes, or gratification of their malice. _ . 

His method of life particularly qualified him for converſation, of which 
he knew how to practiſe all the graces. He was never vehement or loud, 


| but at once modeſt and eaſy, open and reſpeciſul ; his language was viva- 
_ cious or elegant, and equally happy upon grave and humourous ſubjects. 
He was generally cenſured for not knowing when to retire ; but that was not 


the defect of his judgment, but of his fortune: when he left his company, 


he was frequently to ſpend the remaining part of the night! in the ſtreet, or 
at leaſt was abandoned to gloomy refle tions, which it is not ſtrange that he 


delayed as long as he could; and ſometimes for got that he gave others pain 


0 avoid it himſelt. 


It cannot be faid, that he made uſe of his abilities for the eden of his 
own conduct: an irregular and diſſipated manner of life had made him the 


ſhave of every paſſion that happened to be excited by the preſence of its ob- 
_ ject, and that flavery to his paiſions reciprocally produced a life irregular 


and diſupated. He was not maſter of his own motions, nor could promiſe 


any thing for the next day. 


With regard to his & conomy, nothing can be added to the relation of = 
life. 


He appeared to think himſelf born to be ſupported by others, and 
diſpenſed from all neceſſity of providing for himſelf; he therefore never pro- 


| ſecuted any ſcheme of advantage, nor endeavoured even to ſecure the pro- 


fits which his writings might have afforded him. His temper was, in con- 


ſequence of the dominion of his paſſions, uncertain and capricious 3 he 


was eaſily engaged, and eaſily diſguſted ; but he 1 is accuſed of retaining his = 


| hatred more en than his benevolence. 


Vor. I. N + By He 
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He was compaſſionate both by nature and principle, and always ready 
to perform oſſices of humanity ; but when he was provoked (and very {ſmall 
ollences were ſufficient to provoke him), he would proſecute bus revenge 
' With the utmoſt acrimony till his paſſion had ſubſided. 

His frrendfhip was therefore of little value; for though he was zealous 
in the ſupport or vindication of thoſe whom he loved, yet it was always 
dangerous to truſt him, becaute he conlidered himſelf as diſcharged by the 
firſt quarrel from all ties of honour or gratitude; and would betray thoſe 
ſecrets which in the warmth of confidence had been imparted to him. This 
practice drew upon him an univerſal accuſation of ingratitude: nor can it 
be denied that he was very ready to let himſelf tree from the load of an obli- 
gation ; for he could not bear to conceive himtelf in a ſtate of dependence, 
his pride being equally, powerful with his other paſſions, and appearing in 
the form of inſolence at one time, an of vanity at another. Vanity, the 
moſt innocent ſpecics of pride, was moſt frequently predominant he could 
not ealily leave oll, when he had once begun to mention himſelf or his 
works; nor ever read his verſes without ſtealing his eyes from the page to 
diſcover in the faces of his audience how they were allected with any fa- 
vourite paſiage. 8 
A kinder name than that of vanity ought to be given to the delicacy with 
which be was alw ays careſul to ſeparate his own merit from every other 
man's, and to reject that praife to which he had no claim. He did not for- 


get, in mentioning his performances, to mark every line that had been ſug- 
geſted or nee Ye and was 1o accurate, as to relate that he owed three 


words in © The Wanderer” to the advice of his friends. 
_ His veracity was queſtioned, but with little reaſon ; his accounts, though 
not indeed always the lame, were generally conſiſtent. When he loved any 
man, he ſuppreilec all his faults ; and when he had been olfended by him, 
concealed all his virtues: but his characters were generally true, ſo far as 
he proceeded; though it cannot be denied, that his partiality might have 
ſometimes the effec | of filſchood. | | : 
In cafes indifſerent, he was zealous for virtue, truth, and juſtice: he 
Enew very well the neceſſity of goodnets to the py and future happi- 
neſs of mankind ; nor is there perhaps any writer, who has leſs endeavoured 
10 pleaſe by flattering the appetites or perveiting the judgment. . 
As an author 1 therefore, and he now ceaſes to influence mankind i in any | 
other character, if one piece which he had re ſolved to ſuppreſs be except- 


| ed, he has very little to fear from the ſtricteſt moral or religious cenſure. ' 


And though 5 he may not be altogether ſecure againſt the objections of the 
critic, it muſt however be acknowledged, that his wor ks are the produc- 
tions of a genius truly poctical; and, what many writers who have been 
more laviſhly applauded cannot boaſt, that they have an original air, which 
has no reſemblance of any foregoing writer, that the verſification and ſen- 
ziments have a Caſt peculiar to chemſclres, which no man can imitate with 
. ove 


ſucceſs, becauſe what was nature in Savage, would in another be aſſecta- 
tion. It muſt be confeſſed, that his deſcriptions are firiking, his images ani- 
mated, his fictions juſtly imagined, and his allegories artfully purſued ; 


that his diction is elevated, though ſometimes forced, and his numbers fo- 


norous and majeſtic, though frequently tluggiſh and encumbered. Of his 
ſty le, the general fault is harſhneſs, and its general excellence is dignity; 
of his ſentiments, the prevailing beauty is * and — the 
prevailing defect. 


For his life, or for his writings, none, who candidly conſider his for- 


tune, will think an apology either necellary or difficult. If he was not al- 


ways ſufficiently inſtructed in his ſubject, his knowledge was at leaft greater 
than could have been attained by others in the ſame ſtate. If his works 


ä 


were lometimes unfiniſhed, accuracy cannot reaſonably be exacted from a 


man opprelled with want, which he has no hope of relieving but by a ſpee- 


dy publication. The inſolence and reſentment of which he is accuſed were 


not eaſily to be avoided by a great mind irritated by perpetual hardſhips, 


and conſtrained hourly to return the ſpurns of contempt, and repreſs the 
inſolence of proſperity; and vanity ry may be readily pardoned in him, 
to whom lite afforded] no other comforts than barren Prailes, and the con- 
| fcioulſneſs of deſerving them. | 
hboſe are no proper judges of his conduct, who have flumbered away 


|  theirtime on the down of plenty; nor will any wiſe man ealily preſume to 


ſay, “Had I been in Savage's condinen, I thould have lived or written 


better than Savage. 5 


This relation will not be wholly without its uſe, if thoſe, who languiſh 
under any part of his ſufferings, ſhall be enabled to fortify their patience, 
by reflecting that they feel ouly thoſe afflictions from which the abilities of 


Savage did not exempt him; or thoſe, who, in confidence of ſuperior ca- 


pacities or attainments, diſregard the common maxims of life, ſhall be re- 
minded, that nothing will ſupply the want of prudence ; and that negligence 
and irregularity, long ,ntinued, will. make . uſeleſs, wit ien: 5 


lous, and genius contemptible. 


as SWIFT. 


N Account of Dr. Swift has * already collected, w ich great diligence 
and acuteneſs, by Dr. Hawkeiwoth, according to a ſcheme which 1 
laid before him in the intimacy of our friendſhip. I cannot therefore be 


expected to ſay much of a life, concerning which I bad long ſince com- 


municated my thoughts to a man capable of dignify! a his narrations w ith 


10 much elegance of gag and ſorce ot tentiment. 


JONATH AN SW FT was, n to an account ld to be * wiit- 
ten by himſelf, the ſon of Jonathan Swift, an attorney, and was Lom =. 
Dublin on St. Andrew's day, 1667 : according to his own report, as deli. 


vered by Pope to Spence, he was born at Leiceſter, the ſon of a clergyman, 


who was miniſter of a pariſh in Kerefordthire T. During his life the place 


ef his birth was undetermined. He was contented to be called an [riſhman 
by the Trith ; but would ©: caſtonally call himſelf an Engliſhman. The 


queſtion may, wit! wut much regret, be left in the obicurity 1 in which lie de- 


| hgneed to1nvolre it. 


Whatever was his birth, his * was Iriſh. He was 1 at the age 
of {1x to the ſchuol at Kilkenny, and in lis fifteenth | yen (2682 ) was ad- 


mitted into the Univerſity of Dublin. ET 


In his academical fludies he was cither not diligent or not happy. 1 


diſappoint every reader's expe& ation, that, when at the uſual time he claim- 


el the Bachelorſhip of Arts, he was fourd by the examiners too conſpicu- 
ouſly deficient for regular ad:niffion, and obtained his degree at laſt by pe- 


| E RY, a tem aled | m that univerlity tO Sn want of merit. | 


* Mr. Sheridan | in bis Life of Swift obſerves, that this account was really + coritten by the Dean, and 
row exifts in his own. hand- writing in the Librwy of Dublin College. E. 
1 Spencc's Auccdote „ vol. II. p. 273. 
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Of this diſgrace it may be eaſily ſuppoſed that he was much aſhamed, 
and ſhame had its proper effect in producing reformation. He reſolved from 
that time to ſtudy eight hours a-day, and continued his induſtry for ſeven 
years, with what improvement is ſufficiently known. This part of his ſto- 
ry well deſerves to be remembered; it may afford uſeful admonition and 
powerful encouragement to men, be avilities have been made for a time 
1 fe leſs by their patlions Or pleatu:“e, and ho, having loſt One part of life 


in id leneſs, are tempted to throw aw a the r2mainder in defpair, 


In this courſe of da 117 applic ation he contiuicy three years longer at Dub- 
lia; and in this time, ifi the obtervation of an old companion may be truſt- 


"ed, he drew the firit Ikctch of is © T ale of a Tab.” 


When he was about one-an-twenty ( 1683 ), being by the death of God- 
win Swift his uncle, who had fubported him, left without ſubſiſtence, he 
went to conſult * nis mother, who then lived at Leiceſter, about the future 


courle of his life „and by ker direction to! icited the advice and patronage 


of Sir William "Femple, who had married one of Mrs. Swift's relations, 
and whole father Sir ſohn Temple, Maſter of the Rolls in Irela ind, had 
lived in great familiarity of friendſhip with Godw! in Su ilt, by w nom Jona- 


than had been to that time mainland. 


Temple received with ſufficient kindneſs the nephew of his ane t 3 friend, 


with whom he was, when they converſed together, ſo much pleaſed, that he 
dctained him two years in his houſe. Here he became known to King 
William, who fometimes vitited Temple when he was diſabled by the gout, 


and, being attended by Swiſti in the garden, thewed him how to cut aſparagus | 


in the Dutch way. 


King William's notions were all military ; and he cc his kind- 


neſs to Swift by offering to make him a captain of horſe. 


When Temple removed to Moor-park, he took Swift with him ; and 5 


when he was conſulted by the Earl of Portland about the expedience of 


complying with a bill then depending for making parliaments triennial, 


Aagainſt which King William was ſtrongly prejudiced, after having in * 
tried to ſhew the Earl that the propoſal involved nothing dangerous to royal 
power, he ſent Swift for the fame purpoſe to the King. Swift, who pro- 


bably was proud of his employment, and went with all the confidence of 


| young man, found his arguments, and his art of diſplaying them, made 


totally ineſſectual by the predetermination of the King; ; and uſed to men- 


tion this diſappointment as his firſt antidote againſt vanity. 


Before he left Ireland he contracted a diſorder, as he thought, bs eating 
too much fruit. The original of diſeaſes is commonly obſcure. Almoſt 
every boy cats as much frake as he can get, without any great inconve- 
alence, The diſeaſe of Swift was giddineſs with deafneſs, which attack- 
ed him from time to time, began very early, purſued him through We, and = 


a laſt ſent him to the grave, deprived of reafon. 5 
Being 
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Being much oppreſſed at Moor-park by this grievous malady, he was 
adviſed to try his native air, and went to Ireland; but, finding no bene- 
fit, returned to Sir William, at whoſe houſe he continued his ſtudies, and 
is known to have read, among other books, * Cyprian” an © Irenzus.” 
Ile thought exerciſe of great neceſſity, and uſed to run half a male up and 
down a hill every two hours. 


It is eaſy to imagine that the mode in which his ſirſt FTA was confer. | 


red left him no great fondneſs for the Univerſity of Dublin, and therefore 
he reſolved to become n Maſter of Arts at Oxford. In the teſtimonial which 
ne produced, the words of diſgrace were omitted; and he took his 
Maſter's degree (July the 5 1692) with ſuch 3 and regard as ful- 
ly contented him. : 
While he lived with Temple, he uſed to pay his mother at Leicefier i 
yearly viſit. He travelled on foot, unleſs ſome violence of weather drove 
aim into a waggon, and at night he would go to a penny lodging, where he 
purchaled clean ſheets for fix-pence. This practice Lord Orrery im- 
putes to his innate love of groſſneſs and vulgarity : ſome may aſcribe it to 
his detire of ſurveying human life through all its varieties; and others, 
perha Ps wr ith equal probability, to a paſſion which ſeems to have been — 
_tixeq in his heart, the love of a ſhilling. 
In time he began to think that his attendance 2 at Moor-park deſerved 
ſome other recompence than the pleaſure, however mingled with improve- 


ment, of Temple 8 converſation 3 ; and pew ? ſo impatient, that (1694) 8 1 


"went away in diſcontent. 

Temple, conſcious of having given reaſon for complaint, is ſaid to 
have made him Deputy Maſter of the Rolls in Ireland; which, according 
to his kinlman's account, was an office which he knew him not able to diſ- 
charge. Swift therefore reſolved to enter into the Church, in which he had 

at firſt no higher hopes than of the chaplainſhip to the Factory at Liſbon; 
but being recommended to Lord Capel, he obtained the prebend of Ki. 
yoo! in 05 onnor, of about an hundred pounds a year. | 

But the infirmities of Temple made a companion like Swift ſo neceſfay, 
that he invited him back, with a promiſe to procure him Engliſh prefer- 

ment, in exchange for the prebend which he defired him to reſign. With 
this requeſt Swift complied, having perhaps equally repented their ſepa- 


nation, and they lived on together with mutual ſatisfaction; and, in 
the four years that pailed between his return and Temple's death it is pro- 


duble that he wrote we Tale of a Tub” and we Battle of the 
| Books.” . 
Swift began early to think, or to hope, that be was a poet, and wrote 
Pindarick Odes to Temple, to the King, and to the Athenian ſociety a 
knot of obſcure men, who publithed a | periodical pamphlet of anſwers to 


„ The Publiſher of this Collection was John Dunton. K. 


queſtions 
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queſtions ſent, or ſuppoſed to be ſent, by Letters. I have been told that 
Dryden, having peruſed theſe verſes, faid, © Coufin Swift, you will ne- 
« yer be a puct;”” and that this denunciation was the motive of Swilt's per- 
petual malevolence to Dryden. 
In 1699 Temple died, and left a legacy with his manuſcripts to Swift, 

for whom he had obtained, from King William a promiſe of the firſt pre- 
dend that ſhould be vacant at W ier or Canterbury. 

That this promiſe might not be forgotten, Swift dedicated to the King 
the poſthumous works with which he was intruſted ; but neither the dedi- 
cation, nor tenderneſs for the man whom he once had treated with confi- 
| dence and fondneſs, revived in King William the remembrance of lis pro- 
mile. Swift aw hile attended the Court ; but ſoon found his lolicitations 
| N | | | 

lle was then invited by the Earl of Berkeley to accompany him into 
Ireland, as his private fecretary ; but after having done the buſineſs till 
| their arrival at Dublin, he then found that one Buſh had perſuaded the 
Earl that a Cler gyman was not a proper ſecretary, and had obtained the 
othce for himſelf. In a man like Swift, ſuch circumvention and incon- 
| ſaucy muſt have excited violent indignation. | 
| But he had yet more to ſulfer. Lord Berkeley had the diſpoſal of the 
deanery of Derry, and Swift expected to obtain it; but by the ſeeretary's 


influence, ſuppoſed to have been ſecured by a bribe, it was beſtowed on 


bomebody elſe; and Swiſt was diſmifled with the livings of Laracor and 
| Rathbeggin in the dioceſe of Meath, which together did not — half the 
value of the deanery. 5 
At Laracor he increaſed the parochial duty by Fading prayers on Wed- 
neſdays and Fridays, and performed all the oflices ot Us profefion with | 
great decency and exaCctnels. 5 
Soon after his ſettlement at Laracor, he iavited to Ireland the unfortu- 

nate Stella, a young woman whoſe name was Johnſon, the daughter of the 
| ſteward of Sir William Temple, who, in conſideration of her father's vir- 
tues, left her a thouſand pounds. With her came Mrs. Dingley, whoſe 

whole fortune was twenty-ſeven pounds a year for her life. With theſe la- 
dies he palled his hours of relaxation, and to them he opened his boſow ; 
| but they never refided in the fame houſe, nor did he fee either without a 


witneſs. They lived at the Parlonage, when Swift was away; and when 
oe returned, removed to a a lodging, or to the houſe of a neighbouring 


clergyman. | | 
Switt was not one of thoſe minds which amaze ; ohe world with early 
pregnancy: his firſt work, except his few poetical Eflays, was the © Diſ- 
* {cntions in Athens and Rome,” publiſhed (1701) in his thirty-fourth 
rear. After its appearance, paying a viſit to ſome biſhop, he heard men- 
tion made of the new pamphlet that Burnet had written, replete with politi- 
cal knowledge, W hen ne lcemed to doubt Burnet's right | to the work, 
| he 
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he was told by the Biſhop, that he was © a young man; and, full per- 
liſting to doubt, that he was ** a very poſitive young man.“ 

Three years afterward (1704) was publiſhed © The Tale of a Tub:” 
of this book charity may be perſuaded to think of it might be written by | 
a man of a peculiar character, without ill intention; but it is certainly of = 
dangerous example. That Swift was its author, thongh it be univerſally 
believed, was never owned by himſelf, nor very well proved by any evi- 


dence; but no other claimant can be produced, and he did not deny it when | 


Archbiſhop Sharp and the Ducheſs of Somerſet, by ſhewing it to the 
Queen, debarred him from a biſhoprick. ; 
When this wild work firſt raiſed the attention of the public, Sachev 'erell, 
meeting Smalridge, tried to flatter him, ſeeming to think him the author; 
but Smalridge anſwered with indignation, * Not all that you and I have 


e werld. nor all that ever we {hall have, ſhould hire me to wits 
ce the Tale of a Tub.” . | 


The digreſhions relating to Wotton and Bentley muſt be: confeſſed to 1 


diſcover want of knowledge, or want of integrity; he did not underſtand 
the two controverſies, or he willingly miſrepreſented them. But Wit car 
| ſtand its ground againſt Truth only a little while. The honours due to 
Learning have been juſtly diſtributed by the deciſion of poſterity. 


© The Battle of the Bobi:s” is ſo like the“ Combat des Livres, | 
which the ſame queſiion concerning the Ancients and Moderns had pro- 


duced in France, that the 1mprobability of ſuch a coincidence of thoughts 
without communication is not, in my opinion, balanced by the anony- | 
mous proteſtation prefiq d, in which all knowledge of the French book 1s 
peremptorily difowne OO a | 
For tome time after Swift was probably employed in ſolitary ſtudy, gain- 
ing the qualifications requiſite for future eminence. How often he viſited 
England, and with what diligence he attended his pariſhes, I know not. 
It was not till about four years afterwards that he became a profeſſed au- 


thor ; and then one year (1708) produced The {ſentiments of a Church- 
d gf-England Man ;” the ridicule of Aſtrology, under the name of Bic- 


c kerſtaff; the © Aigument againſt aboliſhing Chnſtianity'; and the de. 
fence of the Sacramental Teſt.“ 
The Senti ments of a Church- 4 Man' is written with great 
| coolneſs, moderation, eaſe, and perſpicuity. The © Argument againſt 
« aboliſhing Chriftianity” is a _y happy and Judicious 3 Irony. One pal- 
age in it deſerves to be ſelected. 

« If Chriſtianity were once aboliſhed, how could the 3 the 
e fixong reaſoners and the men of profound learning, be able to find ano- 
ether ſubject ſo calculated, in all points, whereon to diſplay their abilities? 


See Sheridan's Life, p. 451 „where arc ſome remarks on this paſſage. E. | 
What 
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et What wonderful productions of wit ſhould we be deprived of from 
ce thoſe, whole genius, by contiuual practice, hath been wholly turned 
© upon raillery and invectives n raligion, ant would therefore never 


be able to ſhine, or diſtinguiſn themietves, ur cany other ſabjet ? We 


4% are daily complaining of the great decline of wit among us, and would 


ce take away tlie greateſt, perhans the only, topick we have left Who 


«© would ever have ſuſpected Afgill for a wit, or Toland for a ph1.oſopher, 
ce if the inexhauſtible ſtock of Chriſtianity had not been at hand to provide 


them with materials? What other ſubject, through all art or nature, 
c could have produced Tindal for a profound author, or furnithed him 


« with readers f It is the wiſe choice of the iubjec that alone adorns and 
bor diftinguithes the writer. For had an hundred ſuch pers as theſe been em- 
« ployed on the fide of religion, they would have 1 funk | into 
e ſilence and oblivion. 

The reatonableneſs of a 7 is not Hard to be proved; — ver-! it 


muſt be allowed that tlie teſt lias not been choſen. 


The attention paid tv the papers, publiſhed under the name of © Bicker- 


es nated Steele, when he projected the Tatler,” to aſſume an 
appellation which had already gained polſſeſſion of the reader's notice. 


In the year following he wrote a “ Project for the Adv ancement of Re- 


e gion,” addiefled to Lady Berkely ; by whoſe Kindneſs it is not un- 
n Ukely that he was advanced to his benefices. To this project, which = 

ſorm ed with great pucity of intention, and diſplayed with ipri ightline fs and 
elegance, it can only be oljeëted, that, like many projcèls, it is, if not 


generally impracticable, yet evidently hopeleſs, as it ſuppotes more zeal, 
concord, and perſeverance, than a view of mankind gives realon lor . 
pecting. - ied. . 
He wrote likewiſe this year a ** lot of Bickerſtall ;” and an 
explanation of an Ancient Prophecy, pmt written after the facts, 
and the reſt never completed, but well planned to excite amazement. 
Soon after began the buſy and important part of Swiit's lite. Ile w as 


employed (17 10) by the primate of Ireland to ſolicit the Queen for a re- 
miſſion of the Firſt Fruits and Twentieth parts to the Inih Clergy. With 
this purpoſe he had recourſe to Mr. IIarley to whom he was mentioned as a 


man neglected amd oppie olled by the laſt miniſtry, becauſe he had refuſed to 


co: operate with ſome of their ſchemes. Whit he had retuſed has never 
been told; what he had ſuſlered was, I ſuppoſe, the excluſion irum n bi- 


ſhoprick by the remonttrances of Sharp, whom he deſcribes as“ the 
* harmleſs tool of others hate, and whom he repreſents as afterw ards | 
ec ſuing for pardon.” | 

_ Harley's deſigns and ſituation were ſuch as - him glad of an auxili- 


ary ſo well qualified for his lervice 3 he therefore ſoon admitted lim to 


familiarity, whether ever to confidence ſome have made a doubt; but it. 
Vol. I. 2 30 woud 
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would have been difficult to excite his zeal without perſuading him 
that he was truſted, and not eaſy to delude him by falſe perſuaſions. 

He was certainly admitted to thoſe meetings in which the firſt hints and 
original plan of action are ſuppoſed to have been formed; and was one of 

fixteen Miniſters, or agents of the Miniſtry, who met weekly at each other 5 
houſes, and were united by the name of Brother.” 

Being not immediately conſidered as an obdurate Tory, he e in- 
diſcriminately with all the wits, and was yet the friend of Steele; who, in 
the Tatler, which began in April 1709, confeſſes the advantages of his 
converſation, and mentions ſomething contributed by him to his paper. 
But he was now immerging into political controverſy, for the year 1710 pro- 
duced the © Examiner, of which Swift wrote thirty-three papers. In 
argument he may be allowed to have the advantage; for where a wide 151 
tem of conduct, and the whole of a public character, is laid open to enqui- 
ry, the accuſer having the choice of facts muſt be very unſkilful if he does 
not prevail; but with regard to wit, I am afraid none of Swift's papers 
will be found equal to thoſe by which Addiſon oppoſed him 

He wrote in the year 1711 a © Letter to the October Club,” a num- 
ber of Tory Gentlemen ſent from the country to Parliament, who form- 
eld themſelves into a club, to the number of about a hundred, and met to 
animate the zeal and raiſe the expectations of each other. They thoaght, 

with great reaſon, that the Miniſters were lofing opportunities; that ſuf- 
ficient uſe was not made of the ardour of the nation; they called loudly 

for more changes, and Rong ellorts; and demanded the puniſhment of 

part, and the dilmiſkon of the reſt, of thoſe whom they conſidered as * 
lick robbers. | N 
Their eagerneſs was not gratified by the 3 or by Lclarley. The 
Quan was probably flow becauſe the was afraid: and Harley was {low be- 

_ cauſe he was doubtful; he was a tory only by neceſſity, or for convenience ; 
and, when he had power in his hands, had no ſettled purpoſe for which 
he ſhould employ it ; forced to gratiiy to a certain degree the Tories who 
ſupported him, but unwilling to make his jeconcilement tothe Whigs utter- 
Iy deſperate, he correſponded at once with the two expectants of the Crown, 
and kept, as has been obſerved, the ſucceſſion undetermined. Not know- 
ing what to do, he did nothing: and, with the fate ol a double dealer , at 
laſt he loft his power, but kept his enemies. 1 
Sswilt ſeems to have concurred in opinion with i the | « Ofyber Club; * 
but it was not in lis power to quicken the tardineſs of Harley, whom he 
fimulated as much as he conid, but with little eftect. He that Knows no! 
- whither to go, is in no hafte to move. Larley, who was perhaps, not 
quick by nature, became yet more Low by irreſolution; and was content 


Mr. Sheridan however fays that AJdifon's 114 Wing Eximiner war publiſhes OR. 12, 1711: 
md S vit 5rft Examiner on the och or ig t6; vag November. E 
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to hear that dilatorineſs lamented as natural, which he applauded j in him 


ſelf as politick. 


Without the Tories, however A nothing could be done ; and as they were 
not to be gratified, they muſt be appeaſed ; and the coudald of the Miniſ—- 


ter, if it could not be vindicated, was to be plaufibly excuſed, 


Early in tie next year he publiſhed a Propoſal for correQing, ii im- 
6 proving, and aſcertaining the Englith Tongue,' in a Letter to the Earl 


of Oxford; written without much knowledge of the general nature of lan- 


guage, and without any accurate enquiry into the hiſtory of other tongues. 
The certainty and ſtability which, contrary to all experience, he thinks at- 


tainable, he propoſes to fecure by inſtituting an academy; the decrees of 


which every man would have bcen willing, and many would have been 


| Proud, to diſobey, and which, being renewed by ſucceſſive eee, 


would in a ſhort time have diſlered from * itſelf. 

Sulit now attained the Zenith of his political importance: he publiſhed 
(1712) the * Conduct of the Allies,” ten days before the Parli: ament allem-. 
bled. The purpoſe was to perſuade the nation to a peace; and never had 
my writer more ſucceſs. The people, who had been amuſed with bon- 
tires and triumphal proceſhons, and looked with idolatry on the General 
and his friends, and who, as they thought, had made England the arbi- 
treſs of nations, were confounded between ſhame and rage, when they 
found “ that mines had been exhauſted, and millions deftroycd,” to ſecure 
the Dutch or aggrandize the emperor, without any advantage to our- 
teives; that we had been bribing our neighbours to fight their own quar- 
rel; and that amongſt our enemies we might number our allies. 

That is now no longer doubted, of ahh the nation was then firſt in- 
tormed, that the war was unnes ellarily protracted to fill the pockets of 
i vtborough ; and that it would have been continued without end, it he 


could have continued his annual plunder. But Swiit, I tuppole, did nat 


vet know what he has ſince written, that a commiflion was drawn which 


would have appointed him General for life, had it not become inecfliectu- 


al by the reſolution of Lord Cow per, whorefu! ed the ſeal. 
„Whatever ts received, jay the ſchools, «is received in proportion to 
* te recipient.” The power of 2 politic; il bent depends much upon the 
QUtpoiiuon of the people; the nation Wis thien computtible, and a ſparle _ 


let it on fire. It is boatied; tliat betwe en November and. January ele) ven 


thouland were fold; a great number ar that time, when we were not yet a 


nation of readers. To its prop: ation CENAlntyY NO age ney o power or 
influence wits u. ant! ng. It f Farm 


tor debare, and materials for pearl; 
Yet ſurely, whoever flat: 


led ag ments * COLE} lation, tpecches 
zuentary TC my e ns. | 

7 thts w Incler- - WO 10g L WIL cool 

perulal, will Fa WI THT zts ene Was tt pp! ic by the pathons of its read» 

ers; that it operates by the mere Weight of tacts, with . liule alhittance 


zom the hand that produced tuin. 
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This year (1712) he publiſhed his © Reflections on the . Treaty, 
which carries on this deſign of his Conduct of the All., and ſhews 
how little regard in that negociation had been ſhewn to the inte nod} of Eng- 
Da and how much of the —— country had been de: uanded by the 
uten. : 
This was ſeldownd by * «© Remarks on the Biſhop of hen: IntroduQti- 
© on to his third Volume of the Hiſtory of the Reformation ; a pam- 
phlet which Burnet put liſhed as an alarm, to warn the nation of the ap- 
proach of Popery. Swift, who ſeems to have diſliked the Bithop with 
lometiung more than political averſion, treats him like one whom he is 
plac of an opportunity to inſult. 
| Swiit being now the declared favourite and ſuppoſed confidue of the W 
ry Miniftry, was treated by all that depended on the Court wit!: the reſ- 
pect which dependants know how to pay. Ile ſoon began to fecl pait of 
the miſery of greatn--{s ; he that could fay that he knew him, contadeped 
_ himſelf as having fortune in his power. C omnifſions, lolicit:tons, re- 
monſtrances, crowded about him; he was ex pe to do every 47 * bus 
fineſs, to proc nre employment for ene, and to retain it for anothiui In 
aſſiſting tnoſe who addreſſed him, he repreſents himſelf as ſuificient!y dili- 


gent; and deſires to have others believe, what he probably believed him- 


ſelf, that by his interpoſition man W higs of merit, and among them Ad- 
diſon and Congreve, were continued in their places. But every man of 
| known influence has ſo man; petit.ons which he cannot grant, that he muſt. 
_ neceſſarily offend more than he gratifies, becauſe the preference given 
to one affords all the reſt reaſon for com aint. When I give away | 
« a place,” faid Lewis XIV. ee © make an hundred diſcontented, and Che : 
« ungrateful.” 
Mauch has been ſaid of the equality and independence which he preferr- 
ed in his converſation with the Miniſters, of the t:anknels of his remon- | 
ſtrances, and the familiarity of his friendſhip. In accounts of this kind a 
{ew fingle incidents are ſet againſt the general tenour of behaviour. No 
| man, however, can pay a more ſervile tribute to the Great, than by ſuller⸗ 
ing his liberty in their preſence to aggrandize him in nis own eſteem. Be- 
tween different ranks of the community there is neceſlarily ſome diſtance : 


he who i 3 called by his ſuperior to paſs the interval, may properly accept = = 


the | invitation; but petulance and obtruſion are rarely produced by magna- 
nimity; nor have often any nobler cauſe than the pride of importance, and | 
the malice of inferiority. He who knows himſelt necellary may let, 
while that neceſſity laſts, a high value upon himſelf ; as, ina low conditi- | 
on, a lervant eminently ſkilful may be ſaucy; but he is ſancy only becauſe 
he is ſervile. Swift appears to have preſerved the kindneſs of the great when | 
they wanted! n no longer; and therefore it muſt be allowed, that the chil- 


diſh freedom, to which he ſeems enough inclined, was OVerpow! cred by his 
better F 8 


His 
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- 
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His difintereſtedneſs has been likewiſe mentioned; a ſtrain of heroiſm, 
which would have been in his condition romantick wad ſuperfluous. Ec- 
clellaſtical benefices, when they become vacant, muſt ven away; and 


the friends of Power may, it there be no inherent « {ſqu.u.cation, reaſona- 


bly expect them. Swat accepted (1713) the deanery St. Patrick, the 


beſt preterment that his triends could venture to give him. That Miniftry 


was in a great degree ſupported by the Cergy, wo whe not y + rconciled | 
20 the author of the Tale of a Tub, ind d via: ch diſ- 


content and 2 have born to ſee bn IGlia led In al Nn 


| thedr al. 


He refuſed, indeed, fifty pounds from Lord Oxford hut be accrpted 


_ afterwards a draught of a thouſand upon the Exchequer, which was luter- 
ce pꝛed by the Queen's death, and work he reigned, as he lays dn 


„ multa gemens, with many a groan.” 

In tle miaft of his power and his doliticks, he * a journal of bis 
viſus, his walks, his interviews with Minifers, and quarrels witli his ſer- 
vant, and tranimitted it to Mrs. Johnton on! Mrs. Dingley, to whom he 
new that whatever befel him was intereſting, and no accounts couid be too 


minute. Whether theſe diurnal trifles wer properly ex poſed to eyes which 


kad never received any pleaſure from te proivnce of ce Dean, may be rea- 


ſbonably doubted : tney have, nowever, jome od att, 16.100 3 the reader, 


finding frequent mention of maines wlicn he has becn utcd to conſider as 


important, goes on in hope of information; and, as there is nothing to 
ſaligue attention, if he is diſappointed he can hardly complain. It is eaſy 


i perceive, from every page, that though ambition preit Sw ift into a lle 
of buſtle, the wiſh for a lite of eaſe was always returning. 
He went to take poſſeſſion of his deanery, as ſoon as he had obtaine4 it; ; 


but he was not ſuffered to ſtay in Ireland more than a fortnig!;t before he 


was recalled to England, that he might reconcite Lord Oxford and Lord 


8 Bolingbrole, who began to look on one another with malevolence, which 


every day increated, and w ch Bolingbroke appeared to retain in bis laſt 
N years. 


Swiſt contrived an interview, from which they both departed Giſce ontent- 
ecl: he procured a ſecond, hic only convinced him that the feud was ir- 
reconcileable: he told them his opinion, that all was loſt. This denunci- 


ation was contradicted by Oord; but Bolingbroke v hiipered char! ne Was 
= riglit. | | „ 


8 this - winks nt endes had N the Miniſiry, Sw iſt bad 3 
liſhed, in the beginning of the year (1714), c The publick Spirit of the 
© Whigs,” in anſwer to © The Criſis,” a pamphlet tor w ien Steele was 


expelled from the Houſe of Commons. Swift was now fo far alienated 
from Steele, as to think him no longer entitled to decency, and thereſore ; 


eats him ſometimes with contempt, and ſometimes with abLorrence. 
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In this pamphlet the Scotch were mentioned in terms ſo provoking to 
that irritable nation, that, reſolving “ not to be offended with impunity,” 
the Scotch Lords in a body demanded an audience of the Queen, and ſo- 
licited reparation. A proclamation was iſſued, in which three hundred 


pounds was offered for diſcovery of the author. From this ftorm he was, 
as he relates, * ſecured by a fleight ;” of what kind, or by whoſe pru- 
dence, is not known ; and ſuch was the increaſe of his reputation, that the 


Scottiſh © Nation applied again that he would be their friend.“ 


5 


He was become ſo formidable to the Whigs, that his familiarity with the 


| Miniſters was clamoured at in Parliament, particularly by two men, after- 


wards of great note, Aiflabie and Walpole. 
But by the diſunion of his great friends, his i importance and deſigns were 


now at an end; and ſeeing his ſervices at laſt uſeleſs, he retired about ſune 


(1714) into Berkihire, where, in the houſe of a friend, he wrote what 
vas then ſupprefled, but has fince appeared under tlie utle of © Free 
e thoughts on the preſent ſtate of Affairs.“ 


While he was waiting in this retirement for ev ents s which time or ance 
mig u bring to pats, the death of the Queen broke down at once the Hole 


iyſtem of Tory Politicks; and nothing remained but to witt exaw trom the” 


unp! NIE of — W higsiim, and ſhelter him elf! in unen n ier lob. 


ſcurity. 


ue accounts cf his reception in Ireland, given by Lord FRE and Dr. 
Dela: ww, are 0 different, that the credit of the writers, both CY 
veracious, cannot be faved, but by ſuppoſing, what I think 1 
they ſpeak of diilerent times. When Delany fays that he was received witt 
 relpect, he means for the firſt fortnight, when he came to take legal poilet- 
: * ; and when Lord Orrery tells that he was pelted by the populace, he i3 


true, that 


to be underſtood of rhe time w . alter the Queen s clcath, he became a 


5 
Arte! 16 


ſettled reſident. 


The Archbithop of Dublin gave him at firſt 1 A ance in the ex. 
erciſe of his jur iſdiction; but it was ſoon diſcovered, that betw een prudence 
and integrity he was 9 in the wrong; and that, when le was riglit, lis 


8 ſpirit d. 1 not eatily yield to oppotit on. 


_ Having 10 late! * Quitted the tumults of a party, and the intrigues of 
court, they ſtill kept his enn! in agitation, as the ſea cdu stet a white 
when the itorm has ceaſed. He therefore filled his hours with ſome hiſto- 
1ical atte ur, relating to the © Change of the Miniſters,” and * the Con- 
„ Unct of the Ministry.“ IIe likewite is faid to have written a“ IIiſtory 
86 my the Four lift Years of een Anne,” which he began in her lifetime, 
and after; 1 labeured with great attention, but never publiſhed. It was 
deith in the hands of 1 Orrery and Dr. King. A book under 
and eee wan $1 blifned, with Swift's name, by Dr. Lucas; of which I can 
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* 
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had 


that it Fu by. no means to correſpond with the notions that I 
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kad formed of it, from a converſation which I once heard between the Earl 


of Orrery and 1 Mr. Lewis. | 
Sweet now, wWuch againſt his will, commenced Iriſhman Tor lite, and 


was to contrive how he might be beſt accommodated in a country where he 
con.id ed himieli as in a ſtate of exile. It ſeems that his firſt recourſe 


was to piety. Tie thoughts of death ruſhed upon him, at this time, with 


ſuch incellant importunity, thiat they took ne of his mind, when he 
firſt waked, for many years together. 


He opened his houſe by a publick table two days a weck, and found his 
entertainments gradually frequented by more and more viſitants of learning 
among the men, and of elegance among the women. Mrs. Johnſon had 
left the country, and lived 8 lodgings not far from the deanery. On his 


publick days ſhe regulated the 0 but appeared at it as a mere gue: n 
Une other Ladies. 


On other days he often dined, at a 8 with W. Worral, a cler- 
gyman of his cathedral, whoſe houſe was recommended by the peculiar 


neatneſs and pleaſantry of his wife. To this f:ngal mode of living, he 
was firſt diſpoſed by care to pay ſome debts which hie had contracted, and 
he continued it for the pleaſure of accumulating money. Hs avarice, 


however, was not ſuffered to obſtruct the claims of his «dignity ; he was. 


lerved in plate, and uſed to ſay that he was the pooreſt gentleman in Tre- 
land that eat upon plate, and the richeſt that lived without a coach. 


Ho he ſpent the reſt of his time, and how he employed his hours of 


ftudy, has been enquired Wit 11 hopcleſs Cur! 10 lity. | For * ho can give an 0 


account of another's ſtudies? Switt was not likely to admit any to his pri- x 


vacics, or to impart a minute account of his bulinels or his leiſure. 


Soon after (1716), in his ee nt; year, he was privately married to 
Mrs. Johnſon by Dr. Aſhe, Biſhop of Clogher, as Dr. Madden told me, 


in the garden. The marriage made no change in their mode of life; they 


lived in diſlerent houſes, as before; nor did the ever lodge in the deanery 


but when Swift was ſeized with a fit of giddineſs. It Wa be diſhicult,“ 


875 Lord Orrery, “ to prove t that they vere ever r alter args together with- 
* ont a third per ſon.” ; | 
The Dean of St. Patrick's Wied in a private manner, known and regard- 
ed only by his friends, till, about the year 172, he, by a pamphlet, re- 
commended to the Iriſh the ule, and conlequently the improvement, of 


their manufacture. For a man to uſe the proviudicns of his own labour 


is ſurely a natural right, and to like beſt what Le makes himſelt 15 a natu- 


ral paſſion. But to excite this pation, and enforce this right, appeared fo 
criminal to thole who had an intereſt in the Englith trade, that the printer 
was impriſoned; and, as IIawkeſwortli jufiiy obſferves, the attention of 


the publick being by this outrageous reſentment turned upon the propoſal, 
ine author was by conſequence made popula: 


nt 
In 1722 died Mrs. Van Homrigh, a woman made unhappy by ber admij- 


ration of git, and ignominiouſly diftinguiſhed by the name of Vaneſſa, 
whoſe conduct has been already ſufficiently diſcuſſed, and whole hiſtory is 
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. too well known to be minutely repeated. She was a young woman tond of 


literature, whom Decanus the Dean, called Cadenus by tranſpoiition of the 
letters, took pleaſure in directing and inſtructing; till, from being proud 
of his praiſe, ſhe grew fond of his perſon. Swiſt was then about forty-ſe- 
ven, at an age when vanity is ſtrongly excited by the amorous attention of 
a young woman. If it be ſaid that Swift thould have checked a paſſion 


which he never meant to gratify, recourſe muſt be had to that extenuation - 


which he ſo much deſpiſed, © men are but men:“ perhaps however he did 
not at firſt know his own mind, and, as he repreſents himſelf, was undeter- 


mined. For his admiſſion of her courtſhip, and his indulgence of her 


hopes after his marriage to Stella, no other honeſt plea can be found, than 
that he delayed a diſagreeable diſcovery from time to time, dreading the im- 


mediate burſts of diftreſs, and watching for a favourable moment. She 5 


thought herſelf neglected, and died of diſappointment; having ordered by 
her will the poem to he publiſhed, in which Cadenus had proclaimed her 

excellence, and confeſſed his love. The eſſect of the publication upon i 
the Dean and Stella is thus related by Delany: _ 

2 have good reaſon to believe, that they were both greatly ſhocked and 
c (jſtrefſed (though it may be differently) upon this occaſion. The Dean 
dic made a tour to the South of Ireland, for about two months, at this 
© time, to diſſipate his thoughts, and give place to obloquy. And Stella 


© retired (upon the earneſt invitation of the owner) to the houſe of a cheer- 


« ful, generous, good-natured friend of the Dean's, whom ſhe alſo much 
c loved and honoured. There my informer often ſaw her; and, I have 
4 reaſon to believe, uſed his utmoſt endeavours to relieve, - and 
e amuſe her, in this ſad ſituation. | | 
One little incident he told me of, on chat 3 1 think I mall n ne- 

dc ver forget. As her friend was an hoſpitable, open-hearted man, well- 

„ heloved, and largely acquainted, it happened one day that ſome gentle- 

* men dropt in to dinner, who were ſtranger's to Stella's ſituation; and as 

d the poem of Cadenus and Vaneſſa was then the general topic of conver- 
„ ſation, one of them faid, © Surely that Vaneſſa muſt be an extinendianry 

* woman, that could inſpire the Dean to write ſo finely upon her.“ Mrs. 

40 Johnſon ſmiled, and anſwered, * that ſhe thought that point not quite ſo 

* clear; for it was well known the Dean could write finely upon a broom- 
« ſtick.” | 
„ great acquiſition of eſteem an iafluence was made by the „Pra- 

* pict's Letters” in 1724. One Wood of W olverhampton 1 in Staffordſhire, 
a man enterpriſing and rapacious, had, as is faid, by a preſent to tlie 
' Ducheſs of Munſter, obtained a patent, empowering him to coin one huu- 
| Sed. 4 and cighty thouſand pounds of nen nec and farthings for the king- 

| d: 1G 
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dom of Ireland, in which there was a very inconvenient and embarraſſing 
ſcarcity of copper coin; ſo that it was impoſlible to run in deht upon the 
credit of a piece of money; for the cook or keeper of an alehouſe could 
not reſuſe to ſupply a man that had ſilver in his hand, and the buycr would 
not leave his money without change 

Tae project was therefore plautthle. The ſcarcity, which was already 
great, Woo. took care to make greater, by agents wha gathered up the 
old half-pence; and was about to turn his brats into gold, by Prue the 
treaſures of his new mint upon Ireland, when Swift, 3 thut the me- 
tal was debaſed to an enorwous degree, wrote Letters, under the name of 
M. B. Drapier, to ſhew the ily of receiving, an] the mitchict that mult 
enſue, by giving gold and lilver for coin worth pert: 1PS nut à third r at wi 
115 nominal value. 

The nation was alarmed ; the new coin was univer cally re ſu bal ; but the 
governors of Ireland confifiered reliſtance to the King“ $ patent us bis ily ori: 
19101! ; and one Whitthed, then Chief Jultice, who had wid the pititer of 
the former pamphlet, and tent out the Jury nine times, tell by clamony and 
INCNA1CCS they were trighted 1 Into a {pecial verdict, now pre tent, d the Drapt : 

er, but could not prevail on the Grand Jurv to find the bill. 
Lord Carteret ane the Privy Conncil publithed a proclamation, offering 
three hundred pounts for diſcovering the author of the Fourth Letter. 
Swift had concealed himſelf from his priaters and waſted only his butler, 
who trauſcribed the paper. The man, immediately after the appearance 
of the proclamation, ſtrolled from the houſe, and ftaid out all night and 
part of the next day. There was renſon nong? to fear that he had betray - 
ed his maiter for the reward ; but he came home, and the Dean ordered 
him to pur off his livery, nd leave the houſe ; : for,” fays he, know 
ce that my life is in your power, ane I will not bean, out of fear, either your 
0 inſoRnge or negligence.” The man excuſed his fault with great ſub- 
miſſion, ani dengel tnat he miglit be confined in the houſe while it was in 
his power to endanger his miſter ; ; but the Dean reſolutely turned him ont, 
without taking farther notice of him, till the term of information lind ex- 
Pired , and hes received him again. Soon afterwards he ordered him and 
tlie reit of the fervants into his pretence, without telling his intentions, and 
badle them take notice that t wir fellow fervant was no longer Rohert the 
butler; but that his integrity had mage hum Mr. Blakeney, verzer of St. 
Patrick's; an officer Winte nome was between thirty and atx pounds 
rear: yet lic t! ll continue dior lome yours to ſerv e > 12: 18 oli after us luis 1 0 
ler “. | | „„ 

Swi ft was known from this time by the appe ita ition of The Dean He. 

was hunoured by the populace, as the champion, Patron „ Anek infiiue} or 


Ireland]; and gained tuch power as, corfiere. ti ia its Extent ant du- 
* An acchunt ſemewhat Lckerent om this is ger by Ar. Sheridan in his Life t Lwit, 3 
. | 
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ration, ſcar cely any man has ever enjoyed without greater wealth or higher 
ſtation. 

[Te was from this important year the oracle of the traders, and the idol of 
the rabble, and by conlequence was feared and courted by all to whom the 
Kindneſs of the tr aders or the populace was neceflary. The Drapier was a 


ſign; the Drapler was a health; and which way ſoever the eye or the ear 


was turned, ſome tokens were e found of the nation's gratitude | to the Dra- 
pier. 

The benefit was indeed great; he had reſcued. Ireland from a very op- 
preziive and predatory invaiton ; and the popularity which he had gained 
hoe was diligent to keep, by appearing forward and zealous on every occa- 
lion where the publick intereſt was fuppo.ed to be involved. Nor did he 
much ſeruple to buaſt his influence; tor when, upon ſome attempts to re- 


gulate the coin, Archbiikop Boulter, then one of the Juſtices, accuſed him 


of exaſperating the veuple, le exculpatcd himſelf by laying, oy it I had 
© litted up my finger, they would have tore you to pieces.“ 

But the e of popularity was ſoon interrupted by domeſtic miſery 
Mrs. Johnſon, whole converſation was to him the great ſoftener of the ills 
of lite, began in the year of the Drapier's triumph to decline; and two 


vears aſtcru ards was fo waſted with licknels, that her recov oy was conſi- 


dered as hopeleſs. 


Swift was then in England, and had been invited by Lord nei ite 
to oak the winter with him in France; but this call of calamity haftened 


him to Ireland, chere perl.aps his pre ſence contributed to ee her to im 


perfect and tottering health. 


He was now fo much at er ſe, that (1727) he betend to Readies; ber 
he collected three volumes of Miterihaies in conjunction with Pope, who 
N a querulous and apoleꝶetical preface. 


This important year fent likcwiſe into the world e Gulliver 8 Travels,” | 
* production lo new and ſtrange, that it filled the reader with a mingled 
emotion of merriment and amazement. It was received with ſuch avidity, 

that the firſt edition was 1aited before the ſecond could be made; it was read 


by the high and the low, the learned and illiterate. Criticiſm was for a 


while loſt in wonder; no rules of judgment were applied to a book writ- _ 


ten in open defiance of truth and reg oularity, But when diſtinctions came 
to be made, the part which gave leatt pleature was that which deſcribes the 


Vl;ing Iſland, and that which gave | molt Kun muſt ** che luſtory of the 


: Hou: ; nh mms. 

__ hile Swiſt was enjoying the roput: ation of his new work, the news of 
the king's death arrived; and he leiſleck the hands of the new King and 
es n three duns alter their acceſhon. 


Nu the Mien, when The was Þ rinceſs, he nad been a REY * 


Ainhindtion, and uss well receiv ed by her in her exaltation ; but whether ſhe 
zaze hopes enen tho never took care to facisfy, 07 he formed expecations 
| which 
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which ſhe never meant to raiſe, the event was, that he always afterwards 
thought on her with malevolence, and particularly charged her with break- 


ing her promiſe of ſome medals wich the engaged to ſend hin. 

I know not whether the had not, in her turn, ſome renion for complaint. 

A Letter was ſent her, not fo much entreating as requiring her patronage of 
Mrs. Barber, an ingenious Irifhwoman, who as then begging ſubſcrip- 

tions for her Poems To this Letter was ſubſcribed the name of Swift, and 


it has all the appearances of his diction and ſentiments ; but it was not writ- 
ten in his hand, and had ſome little improprieties When he was charged 
with this Letter, he laid hold of the inaccuracies, and urged the improba- 


bility of the accuſation ; but never denied it : he thuflles between cowardice 


and veracity, and talks big when he ſays nothing *. 


He ſeemed deſirous cnough of recommencing courtier, and endeavoured 


to gain the kindneſs oi Mrs. Howard, remembering what Mrs. Maſham 


had performed in former times; but his flatteries were, like thoſe of other 
wits, unſucceſsful ; the Lady either wanted power, or had no ambition of 


| poetical immortality. 


He was ſeized not long afterwards by a fit of oiddinels, and again beard 
of the lickneſs and danger of Mrs. Johnſon. IIe then left the houſe of 


Pope, as it ſeems, with very little ceremony, fincling “ that two ſick friends 


cannot live together; 5 aa 4 ri to — till he found imſelf at 


Cheſter. 


Ile returned to a home of Www : poor Stella was b into the grave, 


and, after a languiſhing decay of about two months, died in ber forty-fourth 
year, on January 28, 1728. How much he wiſhed her life, his papers 
| thew; nor can it be doubted that he dreaded the deathof her whom he loved 
moſt, agpravated by the conſciouſneſs that himſelf had haſtened it. r 


Beauty and tlie power of pleaſing, the greateſt external advantages that 


woman can deſire or poſleſs, were fatal to the unfortunate Stella. The man 
whom ſhe had the misfortune to love was, as Delany obſerves, fond of ſin- 
gularity, and deſirous to make a mode of happineſs for himſelf, diffe= 


rent from the general courſe of things and order of Providence. 


From the time of her arrival in Ireland he ſeems reſolved to keep 

her in his power, and therefore hindered a match ſufficiently advantageous, 
by accumulating unreaſonable demands, and preſcribing conditions that 
could not be performed. While ſhe was at her own diſpoſal he did not con- 

ider his polleſſion as ſecure; reſentment, ambition, caprice, might ſeparate 

| them; he was therefore reſolved to make aſſurance double ſure,” and to | 
appropriate her by a private marriage, to which he had annexed the ex- 


peQations of all the pleaſures of perfect friendſhip, without the uncaſineſs 
of conjugal reſtraint. But with this ſtate poor Stella was not fatisfied ; the 


_—_ but juſtice to the Dean's memory, to refer to Mr. Sheridan's defence of him from this charge. 
See the Lite of my p. 45S. E. | | 
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never was treated as a wife, and to the world ſhe had the appearance of a 
miſtreſs. She lived fullenly on, in hope that in time he would owa and 
receive her; but the tive did no: come till the change of his manners and 
tlepravation of his mind made her tell him, when he offered to acknowledge 
Her, that “ it was too late.“ She then gave up herſelf to ſorrowful reſent— 
ment, a: died under the tyranny of him, by whom the was in the higheſt | 
degree zored and honoured, „„ 
What were her claims to this eccentric tenderneſs, by which the laws of 
natire were violated to retain her, curiolity will enquire ; but how ſhall is 
be gratified ? Swift was a lover; his teſtimony may be ſuſpected. Delany 
and the Iriſh ſaw with Swift's eyes, and therefore add little confirmation. 
That the was virtuous, beautiful, and elegant, in a very high degree, ſuch 
admiration from ſuch a lover makes it very probable ; but the had not much 
literature, for ſhe could not ſpell her own language; and of her wit, ſo 
 Hudly vaunt !, the ſmart ſayings which Swift himſelf has collected allord 
no ſplendid ſpecimen. 
The reader of Swift's “ Letter to a Lady on her marriage, may be al- 
lowed to doubt whether his opinion of female excellence ought implicitly 
to be admitted ; ſor if his general thoughts of women be ſuch as he exhi- 
bits, a very little ſenſe in a Lady would enrapture, aa a very little virtue 
would aftonith him. Stella's ſupremacy, therefore, was perhaps only lo 
cal; ſhe was great, becauſe her aſſociates were little. ; 

: Is ſome Remarks lately publiſhed on the Lite of Swiſt, his marriage i is 
mentioned as fabulous, or doubttul ; but, alas! poor Stella, as Dr. Mad 
den told me, related her melancholy Rory to Dr. Sheridan, when he attend- 
ed her as a clergyman to prepare her for death; and Delany mentions it not 
witli doubt, but oy with vetret. Swift never 1 her without a 
ſigh. | | : 5 
Tue reſt of his life was ſpent i in lreland, in a country to which not even 
power almoſt de ſpotick, nor flattery almoſt idotatrous, could reconcile him. 
He ſometimes wiſhed to vitit England, but always ſound ſome reaſon to de— 
lay. IIe tells Pope, inthe decline of life, that k e hopes ouce more to lee 
him; but if not, ' ſays he, © xe muſt * all [Urn Ne have 
. parted,” „ . 
Alter the death of gtella, his benevolence Was contr ated, and his ſerc- 
rity exaſperated ; he drove his acquaintance from his table, and w ondere| 3 
why he was deſerted. But he continued his attention to the publick, and 
wrote from time to time ſuch directions, admonitions, or cenſures, as the 

exigency of atlaws, in his opinion, made proper; and nothing fell from 

bis pen in vain. . e 5 „FF 

In a ſhort poem on the Preſbyterians, whom he always regarded with de- 

teſtation, he beſlowed one ſtribture upon Bettefworth, a lawyer eminent for | 

his infolence to the clergy, which, ſrom very conſiderable reputation, 

brought him inte immediate and univerſal cuntempt. Detteſfworth, cnraget 
| | I 
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z: his diſgrace and loſs, went to Swift, and demanded whether he was the 
author of that poem? © Mr, Betteſworth,“ anſwered he, © I was in 
« youth acquainted with great lawyers, who, L nowing my diſpoſition to 
& ſatire, adviſed me, that if any ſcoundrel or block head whom I had 
« ]Jampooned ſhould alk, © Are you the author of this paper © I ſhould 
& tell him that I was not the author; and therefore I tell YOU, Mar. Bcttot- 
c worth, that Jam not the author of theſe lines.” 
Betteſworth was ſo little ſatisfied with this account, that he publickly 
profefſſed his reſolution of a violent and corporal revenge; but the Inhabi- 
tants of St. Patrick's diftrict embodied tizemfelves in the Dean's defence. 
etteſworth declared in Parliament, that Sr ny nad 3 him of welwe 
hundred pounds a year. _ 
Swift was popular awhile by another mode of beneficence. He fer 
aſide ſome hundreds to be lent in ſmall ſums to the poor, from five ſhil- 
lings, [ thiak, to five pounds. IIe took no intereſt, and only required 
that, 21 repayment, a ſmall fee ſhould be given to the accomptant : buy 
he requ red that the day of promited payment ſhould be exactly kept. A 
fercre aud punttilious temper is ill qualified for tranfactions with the POT 3 
tlie day was ten broken, and the loan was not repaid. "Fits might have 
been calily foreſoen ; but for this Swift had no provilton of patience h 7 - 
tr. He ordered nls debtors to be ſued. A fevere creditor has no p pu 
charactet; what then was likely to be faid of him who employs th- 
catchpoll under the appearance of charity ? The clamour againſt him as 
loud, and the reſentment of tlie Populice outragebous; hs was therefore 
forced to Wg Ils — and own the folly of expecting punétualitz 
from the poor * oc 
IIis alperity cominually increaſinꝑ, condemned him to ſolitude; and 
bis reſentment of Iolitude Mar pOned his alperity. Ile was not, however, 
ally deſerted 3 ſome mene learning, and fome women of ciegnuce, 
elton vilited bins - and he wrote om time to time either verſe ur proſe ; of 
14; verſes. he willingly gave . and is finpofel to have felt no difchu- 
tent àu hen he ſaw them e this favor uric maxim was, Vive la 
'* bag atelle;“ he towel t tiles a necell. ry part of life, and e 
them nec fury to hunlolf. It leems impollible to him to be idle, aud his 
difordo rs made it dithic lt or dangerous to be long terioully findigus, or la- 
berioully diligent. he tove of "eaſe is always gaining upon age, aud he 
had one temptation to petty omulernents peculiir to bin: f; whatever Le 
did, he was fare to hear applauded ; ; and ſuch was 11s _ lLominunce 
over all that approached, that all their applanies were probably finccre- 
Ile that 13 michi flattered, 1900 1oQrns to latter himſelf: we are commonly 


li: account. is conte radicle d! „ Ar. Iberid an, v. ho Lich great var mth afferts, trom bis c 
Erowledge, there wis not ons? Kunde e truth in 8: Whele account nom tles bezinning to the end. 
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taught our duty by fear or ſhame, and how can they act upon te man whe 

hears nothing but his own praiſes * 

As his years increaſed, his fits of giddineſs and a grew morc fre- 
quent, and his deafneſs made converſation difficult: they grew likewiſe 
more ſevere, till in 1736, as he was writing a poem called © The Legion 
«© Club,” he was ſeized with a fit ſo painful, and fo long continued, that 
he never after thought it | te og to — any work of thought or la- 
bour. 

He was always careful of his money, and was therefore no liberal enter- 
tainer; but was leſs frugal of his wine than of his meat. When his 
friends of either ſex came to him, in expectation of a dinner, his cuſtom 

was to give every one a ſhilling, that they might pleaſe them ſelves with 

their proviſion. At laſt his avarice grew too powerful for his kindnels ; he 
would refuſe a bottle of wine, and in Ireland no man viſits w here he can- 
not drink. 

Having thus excluded converſation, and deſiſted Gow 8 he had nei- 

Far buſineſs nor amuſement ; for having, by fome ridiculous reſolution ot 
mad vow, determined never to wear ſpectacles, he could make little uſe of 

books in his later years: his ideas therefore, being neither renovated by 

_ diſcourſe, nor increaſed by reading, wore gradually away, and left his 

mind vacant to the vexations of the hour, till at * his — was — 

ed into madneſs. | 

He however permitted one book to be oubliſhed, which had 1 the 
Production of former years; * Polite Converſation,” which appeared in 

738. The Directions for Servants” was printed ſoon after his death. 

Theſe two performances ſhew a mind inceſſantly attentive, and when it 
was not employed upon great things, buſy with minute occurrences. It is 
apparent that he muſt have had the habit of noting whatever he obſerved ; 

' for ſuch a number of particulars could never have been alcmbled by the 

power of recollection. 

He grew more violent; and his mental powers declined till (1 741) it | 
was found neceſlary that legal guardians ſhould be appointed of his per- 

ion and fortune. He now loſt diſtinction. His madneſs was compountl- 

_£d of rage and fatuity. The laſt face that he knew was that of Mrs. White- 
Lay; and her he ceaſed to know in a little time. His meat was brought 

Him cut into mouthfuls; but he would never touch it while the ſer- 
_ vant ſtaid, and at laſt, after it ſtood perhaps an hour, would eat it walk- 

ing; tor he cominued his old habit, and was on his feer ten hours 

| 3 | 
Next year (1 742) be VEP an inflammation | in his leſt eye, which ſwelled 

t to the ſize of an egg, with boils in other parts; he was kept long wak- 


ing with the pain, and was not cally reſtrained by five zuendants from tear- 
ang out his eye. | 


1 
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The tumour at laſt ſablided ; and a ſhort interval of reaſon enſuing, in 
-chich he knew his phyſician and his family, gave hopes of his recovery: 
but in a few days he funk into lethargick ſtupidity, motionlets, heedleſs, 
and ſpeechleſs. But it is faid, that, after a year of total ſilence, when 
his houſekeeper, on the 3 30th of November, told him that the uſual bon- 
fires and illuminations were preparing to celebrate his birthday, he anſwer- 
ed, © It is all folly; they had better let it alone.” 

It 1s remembered that he afterwards ſpoke now and then, or gave ſome 
intimation of a meaning, but at laſt junk into a perfect ſilence, which conti- 


nucd till about the end of October 1- 744» worn in his ſeventy eighth year, 
ne expired without a ſtruggle. e 
WIEN Swift is conſidered as an author, it is juſt to eſtimate his pow-- 
ers by their effects. In the reign of Queen Anne he turned the ſtream of 
popularity againſt the W higs, and muſt be confeſſed to have dictated 
for a time the political opinions of the Engliſh nation. In the ſucceeding 
reign he delivered Ireland from plunder and tie ; and ſhewed that 
wit, confederated with truth, had ſuch force as authority was unable to re- 
fit. He faid truly of himſelf, that Ireland “ was his debtor.” It was 
from the time when he began firſt to patronize the Iriſh, that they date their 
_ riches and proſperity. He taught them firſt to know their own intereſt, 
their weight, and their ſtrength, and gave them ſpirit to aſſert that equa- 
; tity with their fellow-ſubje&s to which they have ever ſince been making 

- vigorous advances, and to claim thoſe rights which they have at laſt eftabliſh- _ 
ed. Nor can they be charged with ingratitude to their benefaQor; 
for they reverenced him as a guardian, and obeyed him as a dictator. 
In his works, he has given very different ſpecimens both of ſentiments 
and expreſſion. His © Tale of a Tub” has little reſemblance to his 
other pieces. It exhibits a vehemence and rapidity of mind, a copiouſ- 
neſs of images, and vivacity of dition, ſuch as he afterwards never poſſeſ- 
fed or neverexerted. It is of a mode fo Giſtinct and peculiar, that it muſt 


be conſidered by itſelf; what 1s true of that, is not true of any ching elſe N 


which he has written. 
In his other works is ſound an 1 tenour of eaſy language, which + 
father trickles than flows. His delight was in fimplicity. That he has in 
his works no metaphor, as has been ſaid, is not true; but his few meta- 
: phors ſeem to be received rather by neceſſity than Ne He ſtudied pu- 
rity; and though perhaps all his ſtrictures are not exact, yet it is not often 
that ſoleciſms can be found; and whoever depends on his authority may 
generally conclude himſelf ſafe. His ſentences are never too much di- 
lated or contracted; and it will not be eaſy to find any embarraſſment 


in the complication of clauſes, any in conſequence in his connections, ; 
or abruptneſs i in his tranſitions. | 


His 
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His ſtyle was well ſuited to lus thoughts, which are never ſubtiliſed by 
nice diſquiſitions, decorated by ſparkling concei:s, elevated by ambitions 
ſentences, or variegated by far-fought learning. He pays no court to the 
paſſions ; he excites neither ſurpriſe nor admiration ; he always underſtands 
1imfelf : and his readers always underſtand him: the peruſer of Swift 
wants little previous knowledge; it will be ſufficient that he is acquainted 
with common words 2nd common things ; he is neither required to mount 
clevations, nor to explore profundities ; his paſſage is always on a level, | 
along ſolid ground, without aſperities, without obſtructio n. 

This eaſy and ſafe conveyance of meaning it was Swift's deſire to attain, 
255 for having attained he deſerves praiſe, though perhaps not the highs? 
praite. For purpoſes merely didactick, when ſomething is to be told that 
was not known beſore, it is the beſt mode, but againſt that inattention by 
wich known truths are ſuffered to lie neglected, it makes no proriſion; 
nt inſtructs, but does not perſnade. 1 „„ 

By his political education he was aſſociated with the Whigs, but he de— 
Gried them when they deſerted their principles, yet without running into 

the contrary extreme; he continued throughout his life to retain the di“ 

poſition which he aſſigns to the“ Church-of-England Man,“ of thint-- 

ang — with the vw higs ol the State, anc] with. the Tories of the | 

Church. 

Ile was a churchman rational» zealous ; he & fired the proſperity, and 

maintained the honour of the Clergy ; of the Difſenters he did not wilh © 
zafringe the toleration, but he oppoſed their encroachments. 

To his duty as Dean he was very attentive. He minagetd the revonnes of 
his church with exat & economy ; and it is faid bv Delany, that more ma- 
ney was, ander his direction, laid out in repairs than had ever been in the 
| fame time ſince its firſt erection. Of his choir he was eminent! Care ful; 
and, though he neither loved nor undlerſtood muſick, took care that all the 
ſingers were well qualißed, admitt ring none without the at of lil 

ful judges. N „ 

In his cliurch he lime the practice of weekly commnnion, and : I;f. 
tributed the ſacrament: elements in the moſt ſolemn and! devout manner 
with his own haud. IIe came to church every morning, preached . 
monly in his turn, and attended the evening anthem, Vick It might not be 
negligently performed. - 5 „„ 
lle read the { ervice « rather with 1 . nervaus voice: eld an 10 5 grace- 
60 bul manner; his voice was ſharp and high- toned, rather tan harmont- 
ous.” | | 
He entercd upon the cleric: 1 late with hope to excel in preaching; hut 
complained, that, from the une of his political conroverlies, “ he 
could only preach pamphlets.” This cenfure of hinzſelf, if judgment 
be made hom thoſe trmons which have been printed, was unrcaſonabl7 
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The ſuſpicions of his irrcligion proceeded in a great meaſure from his 
dread of hypocriſy; inftead of withing to ſeem better, he deliglited in 
ſeeming worle than he was. IIe went in London to early pravors, leit 11, 
ſhould be ſeen at church; he read prayers to his ſervants every morning 
with ſuch dexterous ſecrecy, that Dr. Delany was fix months in his hou'te 
before he knew it. IIe was not only careful to hide the good which he 
did, but willingly incurred the ſuſpicion of evil which he did not. IIe for- 
got what himſelf had formerly aſſerted, that hypocriiy is leſs miſchievous 
than open impiety. De. Delany, with all his zeal for his honour, has juſt- 
ly condemned this part of his character. | Rd 8 
The perſon of Swift had not many recommendations. IIe had a kind of 
muddy complexion, which, though he wathed himfelf with oriental ſcru- 
pulolity, did not look clear. He had a countenance tour and ſevere, which 
he ſeklom ſoftened by any 9 of Baicty. Ile en reliſlecl 
any tendency to laugliter. | 
To his domeſticks he was naturally roug gu ; and a man of a rigorous 
temper, with that vigilance of minute attention which his works difcon er, 
muſt have been a maſter that few could bear. That he was di ſpoſed to do 
his ſervants good, on important occaſions, is no great miligatiun ; beneſac- 
tion can be but rare, and tyrannick peeviſhneſs is per peti: al. He did not 
ſpare tlie ſervants of others. Once, when he dined alone with the E arl or 
Orrery, he ſaid, of one that waited in the room, * That man has, fince we 
e fat to the table, committed fifteen faults.” nat the faults were, Lor. i 
Orrery, from whom I heard the ſtory, had not been attentive enougl wt 
diſcover. My number may perhaps not be exact. 7 
In his economy he practiſed a peculiar and . parſimony, with- 
out diſguiſe or apology. The practice of fing being once necellary, be- 
came habitual, and grew firſt ridiculous, and at laſt deteſtable. But his 
avarice, though it might exclude pleaſure, was never ſuflered to encroach 
upon his virtue. He was frugal by inclination, but libera! by privy 57 
and if the purpoſe to which he deſtined his little accumulations be remem— 
bered, with his diſtribution of occalional char ity, it will perhaps appr 
that he only liked one mode of expence better thin another, and tave ld 
merely that he might have ſomething to give. Ile did not grow rick by tn- 
Juring Ins ſucceflors, bus left both Laracor and the "Ba more ; | 
ble tnan he found tem. —With all this talk of his covetodlncts as { 
- generolity, it out! ire remembered that he was never lien. Toe 
revenue of his Dea: nery Was not much more than Lyon Inari a 
years 
[lis beneficence was not gr ace with tonlornefs or civility; ; he roll nel 
without PHY, and afliſted without kindacts ; 0 that tlie win wie fe 
him could hardly love him. . 


He made a rule to kimielF to give but one piece at à time, and there— 


fore alu ays [opt his pocket. with c. „ins of Mii: rome vals, 
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Whatever he did, he ſeemed willing to do in a manner peculiar to him- 
*elf, without ſufficiently conſidering that fingularity, as it implies a con- 
tempt of the general practice, is a kind of defiance which juſtly provokes 
the hoſtility of ridicule; he therefore who indulges PRs habits is. 
worſe than others, if he be not hetter. 

Of his humour, a ftory told by Pope may afford a ſpecimen. 

„ Dr. Swift has an odd, blunt way, that is miſtaken, by ſtrangers, for 
c ill- nature. Tis fo odd, that there's no deſcribing it but by facts. III 
tell you one that firſt comes into my head. One evening, Gay and I went 


eto ſee him: you know how intimately we were all acquainted. On our 


«© coming in, © Heyday, gentlemen, (ſays the Doctor) what's the mean- 
te ing of this viſit? How came you to leave the great Lords, that you are 
« ſo fond of, to come hither to ſee a poor Dean!“ -: Becauſe we would ra- 
ther ſee you than any of them.'—* Ay, any one that did not know fo 
© xell as Ido, might believe you. But fince you are come, I muſt get 
e {ome ſupper for you I ſuppoſe.” © No, Doctor, we have ſupped alrea- 
dy. Supped already ? that's impoſſible! why, tis not eight o'clock 
yet. — That's very ſtrange; but, if you had not ſupped, I muſt have got 
© ſomething for you. —Let me ſce, what ſhould [ have had? A couple of 
 & lobſters ; ay, that would have done very well; two ſhillings—tarts, a 
"7 ſhilling : but you will drink a glaſs of wine wich me, though you ſup- 


te ped ſo much before your uſual time only to ſpare my packer 7 Ks, * 


« we had rather talk with you than drink with you.'—* But if you had 
„ ſupped with me, as in all reaſon you ouglit to have done, you muſt 
then have drunk with me. -A bottle of wine, two ſhillings—two and 
« two is four, and one is five: juſt two-and-f1x-pence a piece. There, 
Pope, there's half a crown for you, and there's another for you, Sir; 


« for I won't fave anything by you, am Idetermined. This was all ſaid and . 
e done with his uſual ſeriouſneſs on ſuch occaſions, and in ſpite of eve- 


« xy thing: we could lay to the contrar v he actually — us to take the ] 
ee money.” 


In the inne ert of imiliar l nie, he indulged his Aifpoſitio on to petu- | 
wes and farcaim, and thought himſelf 3 if the licentiouſneſs of 
His raillere, the freedom of his cenfures, or the dene of his frolicks. 
was reſented or repreſed. Ile predominated over his companions with we- 
vy hich afcendency, and probably would bear none over whom he could | 
not preclominate. To give him advice w. 5, in tic ſtyle of hi; friend Dela- 
"Ys to venture to ſpeak to him.“ This e 1Rtomary ! a! Aperiority ſoon grew 
00 delicate 107 7 truth ; and Swift, with all lis e allow ec him— 
zelf to be del! ghted wich: low flatterv. - 
On all common occaſions, he habitually aftfeqs a ſtyle of arrogance, - 
Ind e e rather than perluacles. This authbritative and magiſterial lan- 
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e he expe ded to be received as his peculiar mode of joculatity: but 
he apparently flattered his own arrogance by an aſſumed imperiouſaeſs, it 

which he was ironical only to the reſentful, and to the ſubmiſſive ſuſficient- 
ly ſerious. 

He told tories with great felicity, and delighted in doing what he knew 
kimſelf to do well; he was therefore captivated by the reſpectful ſilence of a 
Ready liſtener, and told the ſame tales too often. 

He did not, however, claim the right of talking alone; for it was his : 
rule, when he had ſpoken a minute, to give room by a pauſe for any other 
| ſpeaker. Of time, on all occaſions, he was an exact computer, and 
knew the minutes required to every common operation. 

It may he juſtly ſuppoſed that there was in his converſation, what ap- 
pears ſo frequently in his Letters, an aſſectation of familiarity with the 
Great, an ambition of momentary equality fought and enjoyed by the ne- 
glect of thoſe ceremonies which cuſtom has eſtabliſhee as the barriers be- 
| tween one order of ſociety and another. This tran{grefſion of regularity 
was by himſelf and his admirers termed greatneſs of ſoul. But a prear 
mind diſdains to hold any thing by courteſy, and therefore never uſurps 
what a lawful claimant may take away. He that encroaches on another's 
dignity, puts himſelf in his power: he is either repelled with helpleſs in- 
. dignity, or endured by clemency and condeſcenſion. 
Of Swift's general habits of thinking, if his Letters can be ſuppoſed to 
aſlord any evidence, he was not a man to be either loved or envied. IIe 
ſeems to have waſted life in diſcontent, by the rage of negleQed pride, and 
the languiſhment of unſatis6ed deſire. Ile is querulous and faſtidious. 
arrogant and malignant; he ſcarcely ſpeaks of himfelf but with indignanc 
lamentations, or of others but with infolent ſuperiority when he is gay, 
and with angry contempt when he is gloomy. From the Letters that pas, 
between him and Pope it might be inferred that they, with Arbuthnot and 
5 Gay, had engrofled all the underſtanding and virtue of mankind ; thut 
their merits filled the world; or that there was no hope of more. They 
ſhew the age involved in dar kneks, and thade the pictu ure . in ſullen e mu- 
lation. 

When tlie Queen' death drove Yum into Leland, he nicht be allowed ta 
repret for a time the interception of his views, the en of his hopes, 
and his ejection from gay ſcenes, importayt employment, and ſp lend d 
friendſhips ; but when time had enabled reaſon to prevail over vexatian, . 
the complaints, which at firſt were natural, became ridiculous becauſe 
they were uſeleſs. But querulouſueſs was now grown habitual, and he cri- 
ed out when he probably had ceaſed! to feel. His reiterated wailings per- 
inaded Bolingbroke that he was really willing to quit his ceancry the an 
Engliſli pariſh; and wurmt procured an e xchange, w! nh was re- 
i cred, and Swilt ſtill reinined the pleaſure of danplaining 
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is; . 


The vrentelt d Ui iculty that occurs, in analyſing his character, is to diſ. 
cover by what depravity of intellect he took delight in revolving ideas, 
from which almoſt every other mind ſhrinks with diſguſt. The ideas of 
Pleaſure, even when criminal, may ſolicit the imagination ; but what has 
diſeaſe, deformity, and filth, upon which the thoughts can be allured to 
dwell ? Delany is willing to think that Swiſt's mind was not much tainted 
with this groſs corruption before his long viſit to Pope. He does not conſi- 

der how he degrades his hero, by making him at fifty-nine the pupil of 

pitude, and 1 able to the malignant influence of an aſcendant mind. 
; But the truth is, that Gulliver nad deſcribed his Vahoos before the viſit; . 
and he that had formed thoſe 1 images had nothing filthy to learn. 

[ have here viven the character of Swilt as he exhibits himſelf to my 
1orcoption ; but now let another be heard who knew him better. Dr. De- 
Hir, after long acojuaintance, deſcribes. him to Lord Oneery 1n theſe 
ERA | wh 

My 1 when vou conſider Swiſt's 1 peculiar, and moſt varie- 
tc ve; 1 of wit, ahways rightly intended (although not always ſo rig! tly 
„ Hire cc, delig \tful in many inſtances, and falutary even where it is 
© moſt Gaenhve; when you conlider his flrièt truth, his fortitude in re— 

"ing oppreition and arbitrary power ; bis fidelity in friendſhip, his ſin- 

© core love and zeal for religion, his uprightneſs in making right reſoluti— 

. 1 2nd his fteadineſs in adhering to them; his care of Eg church, its 
« Choir, its «conGmy, and its income; his attention to all thoſe that 
* preached in his cathedral, in order to their amendment in Pronunclation 
c and ſtyle; as allo his remarkable attention to the intereſt of his ſucceſ- 
* ſors, preferably to his own preſent emoluments ; his invincible patriotiſm, 
ce even to a country which he did not love; his very various, well-deviſed, 
© wiil-judged, and extenſive charities, throuphout his life, and his whole 
ict fortune (to ſay nothing of his wife's) conveyed to the ſame Chriſtian 
pur We at his death; charities, from which he could enjoy no lic nou, 
vantage, or ſa: ation of any kind in this world; when you conlider 

dis ironfcal and hymorons, as well as his ferious ichemes, for the pro- 

. non Ol true religion and! virtue; his ſucceſs in ſoliciting for the Fit; 
6 Fruits aud Twenticths, to tlie unſpeakable benefit of the eſtabliſhed 

n nch of Ireland ; and his felicity (to rate it no higher) in giving occa- 
Don to the building of fifty new churches in London: 5 

* AN this conſide: wed, the charaQer of his life wil! : appear like that © fic: 
| nitings; ; they will both bear to be re- conſidered and re-examined with 
the ulmolt attention, and always diſcover new beauties and excellencies 

upon every examination. 

her will hear to be conſidered as the 1 in which the brightnef: 
will ide te Llemithes; and wheneyer petulant ignorance, pride, ma- 
© live, malignity, or envy, interpoſes to cloud or fully his fame, I will 

takt VPON-INC to drondunce that the eclipſe V on not an long. 5 
| © | G20 
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% To concluie—no man ever deſerved better of his country than Swift 
„ did of his. A ſteady, perſevering, inflezible friend; a wiſe, a watch- 
« ful, and a faithful counſellor, under many ſevere trials and bitter perſecu- 
ce tions, to the manifeſt hazard both of his liberty and iortune. i 

« [le lived a Eleftfing, he died a benefactor, and his name will ever live 
ec an honour to Ireland. ry | 


I N the poetical works of Dr. Swift there is not much upon which the 
critick can exerciſe his powers. They are often humourous, almoſt always 
light, and have the qualities which recommend ſuch compoſitions, eaſineſs 
and gaiety. They are, for the moſt part, what their author intended. 
The diction is correct, the numbers are ſmooth, and the rhymes exact. 
There teldom occurs a hard-laboured expreſſion, or a redundant epithet; 
_y nis verles exemplify his own definition of a you ſtyle, they conſiſt of 

© proper words in proper places.“ 

To divide this collection into claſſes, and ſhew how ſome pieces are 8 
and {me are trifling, would be to tell the reader what he knows already, 
and to nnd faults of which the author could not be ignorant, who OP 5 
wrote not olten to his judgment, but his humour. 

It was ſaid, in a Preface to one of the Iriſh editions, that Swikk had ne- 
ver been known to take a ſingle thought from any writer, ancient or mo- 
dern. This is not literally true; but perhaps no writer can eaſily be found 
that has borrowed ſo little, or that in all his excellencies and all his detects 
bas 10 well maintained his claim to be conſidered as __ 


BROOME, 


WILL BROOME was born in Cheſhire, as is {aid of very 
mean parents. Of the place of his birth, or the firſt part of his 

 Tife, I have not been able to gain any intelligence. He was educated upon 

the foundation at Eton, and was captain of the ſchool a whole year, with-⸗ 


out any vacancy, by which he might have obtained a ſcholarſhip at King's 


College. Being by this delay, ſuch as is ſaid to have happened very rare- 
ly, ſuperannuated, he was ſent to St. John's College by the c coatributions of 
his friends, where he obtained a {mall exhibition. 
At his College he lived for ſome time in the ſime chamber wit! the well- 
known Ford, by whom I have formerly heard him deſcribed as a contract 
ed ſcholar anda mere verſifyer, unacquainted with life, and unſkilful in con 
_ verfation. His addiction to metre was then ſuch, that his companions fa. 
miliarly called him Poet. When he had opportunities of mingling with 
mankind, he cleared himſelf, as Ford likewiſe owned, from great part of 
his ſcholaſtick ruſt. 1 
le appeared early i in the world as e of the niads- into proſe, 
in conjunction with Ozell and Oldiſworth. How their ſeveral parts werc 
diſtributed is not known. This is the tranſlation of which Ozell boaſted as 
| ſuperior, in Toland's opinion, to that of Pope: it has long ſince vaniſhed, 
and is now in no danger from the criticks. 
lle was introduced to Mr. Pope, who was then Alas Sir John Cotton 
at Madingley near Cambridge, and gained ſo much, of his eftcem, that he 
was employed, I believe, to make extracts from Euſtathius for the notes to 
the tranilation of the © Iliad;” and in the volumes of poetry publiſhed br 
Lintot, commonly called “ Pope's Mifcellinies,” many of his early pieces 
were inſerted, _ | 5 
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pope and Broome were to be yet more cloſely connected. When the 
gucceſs of the © Iliad” gave encouragement to a verſion of the Odyſley,” 
Pope, weary of the toil, called Fenton and Broome to his aſſiſtance; and 
taking only half the work upon himſelf, divided the other half between his 
partners, giving four books to Fenton, and eight to Broome. Fenton's 
| books I have enumerated in his life; to the lot of Broome fell the ſecond, 
fixth, eighth, eleventh, twelfth, Gxtecnch, eighteenth, and 8 
together with the burthen of writing all the notes. 
As this tranſlation is a very important event in poetical hiſtory, the reader 
has a right to know upon what grounds I eftablith my narration. That the 
verſion was not wholly Pope's, was always known ; he had mentioned the 
aſſiſtance of two friends in his propoſals, and at the end of the work ſome 
account is given by Broome of their different pavts, which however men- 
tions only five books as written by the coadjutors; the fourth and twentieth _ 
by Fenton; the lixth, the eleventh, and eighteentl by himſelf; though Pope, 
in an advertiſement prefixed afterwards to a new volume of his works, 
claimed only twelve. A natural curioſity, after the real conduct of fo gread 
an undertaking, incited me once to enquire of Dr. Warburton, who told 
me, in his warm language, that he thought the relation given in the nete 
« 1lie;” but that he was not able io atcertain tue ſeveral ſhares. The in- 
telligence which Dr. Warburton could not afford me, I obtained from Mr. 
Langton, tc whom Mr. Spence had imparted it. 
ys 2 pris at which Pope purchaſed this ail [ſtance 1 was hs hunded | 
pounds pid to Fenton, and live hundred to Broome, with as many copies 
35 he wantest fer his friends, which amounted to one hundred more. The 
payment made to Fenton I know not but by hearſay ; Broome's is very diſ- 
r told by Tapes in tile notes to the Dunciad. 3 
is evident that, according to Pope's owneftimate, Broome was unkind- 
iy trexted, If four books could merit tree hundred pounds, eight and ali 
the notes, equivalent at leaſt to four, had certainly a right to more than fix. 
B.oore probably conſidered himſelf as injured, —_ there was for ſome 
time more than coldneſs between him and his employer. He always ſpoke 
of Pope as too much a lover of money, and Pope purſued him with avow- 
ed hoſtility 3 for he not only named him diſteſpeeidully in the“ Dunciad,” 
but quoted him more than once in the * Bathos, as a proſicient in tie 
<< Ar „f Sinlzing;“ and in his cnumeration of the different kinds of poets 
A dinguithed for the Profcuezd, he FECKONS Broome among the Parrots 
e repeat another“ words ia luch a houric odd tone as makes them ſeem 
& their own.” I have been told that they were afterwards reconciled ; but 
Tam ford their peace was without triendihip. 
lie afterwards publiſhed a Mitcellauy of — which | 1s inſerted, with 
eorre& ions, in the late Compilation. 
Ile never roſe to a very high dignity in the church; He was ſome une 
ec of Stn | in Seien, where he married 2 wealtliy widaw ; and A 
terwards. 
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terwards, when the King viſited Cambridge (1728), became Doctor of 
Laws. He was (1733) preſented by the Crown to the reQory of Pulham 
in Nortolk, which he held with Oakley Magna in Suffolk, given him by 
the Lord Cornwallis, to whom he was chaplain, and who added the vica- 
rage of Eye in Suffolk ; he then religned Pulham, * retained the other 
two. 

Towards the cloſe of his life he grew again poetical, and amuſed himſelf 
with tranflating Odes of Anacreon, which he publiſhed in the on Gentle- 
© man's Magazine,” under the name of Chefter. 

He died at Bath, November 16, 1745, and was buried in the Abbey A 
Church. 
Of Broome, though it cannot be faid that he was a great poet, it would 
be unjuſt to deny that he was an excellent verſifyer; his lines are ſmooth 
and ſonorous, and his diction is ſele& and elegant. His rhymes are ſome- 


times unſuitable ; in his © Melancholy, he makes breath rhyme to birth 
n one place, and to earth in another. Thoſe faults occur but ſeldom ; and 


he had ſuch power of words and numbers as fitted him for tranflation; but, 
in his original works, recollection ſeems to have been his buſineſs more 
than invention. His imitations are ſo apparent, that it is part of his read- 
er's employment to recall the verſes of ſome former poet. Sometimes he 
copies the moſt popular writers, for he ſeems ſcarcely to endeavour at con- 
cealment; and ſometimes he ne up fr * in obſcure corners. His 
lines to Fenton, 


| Serene, ah ſting of pain hs thoughts hind. 
And make afflictions objects of a ſmile, | 


8 to my mind ſome lines on the geathi of Queen Mary, written by 
Barnes, of whom [ ſhould not have expected to find an imitator; 


: But thaw, O Muſe, whoſe feet nepenthean tongue 
Can charm the pangs of death with deathleſs 8 ; 
Canſt ftinging plagues v. ith eafy thoughts beguile, 

Make pains and tortures objects * a "ſom; le, 


'To detect his imitations were tedious and uſeleſs. What he takes he 
ſeldom makes worſe ; and he cannot be juſtly thought a mean man whom 


Pope choſe for an alfociate, and whoſe co-operation was conſidered by Pope 


enemies as fo 1 important, that he was attacked by Henley with this lug 
orous diſtich: 


Pope came off ala with Homer ; 8 but thes fo 
Broome went before, and kindly ſwept the way, 


POPE | 


 LEXANDER POPE was born in London, May 22, 1688, of parents 
whoſe rank or ſtation was never aſcertained : we are informed that 
they were of © gentle blood;” that his father was of a family of which the 
Earl of Downe was the head, and that his mother was the daughter of 
William Turner, Eſquire, of York, who had likewiſe three ſons, one of 
whom had the honour of being killed, and the other of dying, i in the ſervice 
of Charles the tirit; the third was made a general officer in Spain, from 
whom the ſiſter inherited what ſequeſtrations and forfeitures had left in the 
1 

This, and th ais on! y, 78 told by Pope; who is more ting as "7 heard 
obſerved, to thew what his father was not, than what he was. It is allowed 
that he grew rich by trade; but whether in a ſhop or on the Exchange was 
never diicovered till Mr. Tyers told, on the authority of Mrs. Racket, that 
he was a linen-draper in the Strand. Both parents were papiſts. fr 
Pope was from his birth of a conſtitution tender and delicate; but is ſaid | 
to have ſhewn remarkable gentlenefs and OO. of diſpoſition. The 

' weakneſs of his body continued through his life“: but the mildneſs of his 
mind perhaps ended with his childhood. His voice, when he was young, 
was fo pleaſing, that he was called in fondneſs © the little Nightingale.“ 
Being not ſent early to ſchool, he was taught to read by an aunt; and 
when he was ſeven or eight years old, became a lover of books. He firit | 
learned to write by imitating printed books; a ſpecics of penmanthip : in 
which he retained great excellence through his whole life, though! his ord;- 
| ney hand was not __ - 


This 8 was 6 great chat he conſtantly wore „ as I * deen aſſured by : a water- 
man at Twickenham, who, in lifting him into his boat, had often felt them. His method of cake 


| to the air on the — was to have 2 ow chair i in the boat, 12 which Le ſat Wich the g 3 | 
wn. H. | 15 
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When he was about eight, he was placed in Hampſhire under Taxerner, 
a Romiſh pricſt, who, by a method very rarely practiſed, taught him the 
Greek and Latin rudiments together. He was now firſt regularly initiated 
in poetry by the peruſal of „ Oyilby's Homer,” and “ Sandys's Ovid.“ 
Ogilby' s aſſiſtance he ner er repaid with any praiſe ; but of Sandys kc declared, 
in his notes to the © Iliad,“ that Engliſh poetry owed much of its beauty to 
his tranſlation. Sandys very rarely attempted original compoſition. 


From the care of Taverner, under whom his proficiency was conſiderable, 
he was removed to a ſchiool at Fwyford near Wincheſter, and again to 


another ſchool about Hyde- park Corner; from which he uſed fometimes to 
ſtroll to the playhouſe, and was ſo delighted with theatrical exhibitions, that 


he formed a kind of play from © Oxitby $ Iliad,“ with ſome verſes of hi; 
own intermixed, which he perſuaded his ichool-fellows to act, with the ad- 


dition of his maſter's gardener, who perſonated Ajax. 

At the two laſt ſchools he uſed to repreſent himſelf as i loſt part 
of what Taverner had taught him; and on his maſler at 'Twyford he had 
already exerciſed his poetry in a kmpoon. Yet under thoſe maiters he 
tranſlated more than a fourth part of the“ Metamorphoſes.“ If he kept 


the ſame proportion in his other exciciſe 5, it cannot be thought that his 
loſs was great. 


| He tells of himſclf, in his poems, that „ he liſp! d in numbers; * and 
uſed to ſay that he could not remember the time when he began to make 
verſes. In the ſtyle of fiction it might have been ſaid of him as of Pindar, 


that, when he lay 1 in his cradle, „the bees ſwarmed about his mouth.” 
About the time of the Revolution, his ſarher, who was undoubtedly dif- 


appointed by the ſudden blaſt of popiſh proſperity, quitted his trade, and 
retired to Binfield in Windſor Forcit, with about twenty thouſand pounds J 
for which, being conſcientiouſiy determined not to entruſt it to the govern- 
ment, he found no better nie than that of locking it up in a cheſt, and 


taking from it what his expences required; and his life was long enough t to 
conſume a great part of it, beſore his ſon came to the inheritance. _ 
To Binkield Pope was called by his father when he was about twelve 


| years old ; and there he had for a f-w months the alkitan:e of one Deane, 


another prieſt, of whom he lrarned cn! y to conftrue a little of “ Tully's 


Offices.“ How Mr. Deane could ſpe nd, w ith 1 h,. 4 * 36 kad tranſlated "2 
much of © Ovid,” toine months over a ſmall part of 4 5 ae Offices,” "I 


is now vain to enquire. 


Of a youth ſo ſucceſsfully employed ed, and fo e improved, * 
minute account muſt be naturally defired ; but curiofity muſt be contented | 


with confuſed, imperfect, and ſometimes improbab'e intelligence. Pope, 
finding li.tle advantage from external help, reſolved thenceforward to direct 


himſelf, and at twelve formed a plan of ſtudy which he completes with ; 


Intle other 1 incitement than the deſire of excellence. 
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lis primary and principal purpoſe was to be a poet, with which his 
father accidentally concurred, by propoſing ſubjects, and obliging him to 
correct his performances by many reviſals; after which the old gentleman, 
when he was ſatisfied, would ſay, © theſe are good rhymes.” 

In his peruſal of the Englith poets he ſoon diitinguiſhed the verſification 
of Dryden, which he confidered as the model to be ſtudied, and was im- 
preſſed with ſuch veneration for his inſtructor, that he perſuaded ſome 
' friends to take him to the coffee-houſe which Dry den Ns I — * 
ed himſeif with having fcen him. 

Dryden died May 1, 170t, fome days before Pops was rating; ſo early 
mult he therefore have felt the power of harmony, and the zeal of genius. 
Who docs not wich that Dryden could have known the value of the homage 
that was paid him, and foreſeen the greatnets of his young admirer ?. 

The ecarlieſt of Pope's productions is his «Ode on Solitude,” written 
before he was twelve, in which there is nothing more than other forward 
boys have attained, and which is not equal to Cowley's een at 
the ſame age. 5 | 
His time was now ; wholly ſpent iu reading and writing. As he read the 
Claſncks, he amuſed himſelf with tranſlating them : and at fourteen made 
a verſion of the ſirſt book of the“ Thebais,” er with ſome revition, he 
afterwards publiſhed. He muſt have been at this time, it he had no | be ID, a 
_ conſiderable proficient in the Latin tongue. 

By Dryden's Fables, which had then been not long ane and were 
much in the hands of poctical readers, he was tempted to try his own {kill 
in giving Chaucer a more faſhionable appearance, and put “ January and 
60 May,” and the “ Prologue of the Wife of Bath,” into modern Englich. 
He tranſlated likewiſe the Epiſtle of © Sapplio to Phaon” from Ovid, 10 
complete the verſion which was before imperfest; and wrote ſome other 
| ſmall pieces, which he afrerwards printed. 

He ſometimes imitated the Enyliih poets, and mold to have written at 
fourteen his poem upon © Sitence,” after Rocheſter's “ Nothing.“ IIe 
had now formed his verfification, and the ſmoothneſs of his numbers ſur- 
paſſed his original; but this is 2 fnall part of his praiſe he diſcovers ſuck 
acquaintance dn with human and pubic affairs, as is not caſily conceived - 
to have been attainable by a boy of fourteen in Windfor Foreſt. 5 
Next year he was defirous of opening to himſelf new ſources of knowledge, i: 
by making himſelf acquuinted with modern languages; and removed for a 
time to London, that he might ſtudy French and Italian, which, as he de- 
fred nothing more than to read them, were by diligent application foon 
diſpatched. Of Italian learning he does not: | appear. to have ever made much 
uſe in his ſubſcquent ſtudics. 
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He then returned to Binfield, and delig hted himſelf with his own poetry. 
He tried all ſtyles, and many ſubjects. He wrote a comedy, a trag cedy, an 
epick poem, with panegyricks on all the princes of rope „ and, as he con- 
feſſes, thought himſelf the greateſt genius that ever was.” velf-conhdence 
is the firſt requiſite to great undertakings. Ee, indced, who forms his 
opinion of himſelf in ſolitude, without knowing the powers of other ren, 


is very liable to errour: but it was the 3 of 1 opc to rate himſclf at t his | 
real value. | 


Moſt of his puerile productions were, by his n aturer 3 after- 


wards deſtroyed; „ Alcander,” the epick poem, was burnt by the perfuz- 
ſion of Atterbury. The tragedy was founced on the legend of t. Gene- 


vieve. Of the comedy there is no account. 
Concerning his ſtudies it is related, that he tr: anflated 0 Tully on old 
Age; and that, beſides his books of poetry and criticiſm, he read “ Te em- 


ple's Effays” and “ Locke on human underſtanding.” His reading, though 
his favourite authors are not known, appears to have been ſufficiently ex- 
tenſive and multifarioas ; for his carly picces ſnew, with ſulſicient evidence, 


his knowledge of books. | | 
He that is pleaſed with himſelf eafily | imagines that! he ſhall pleaſe others 


Sir William Trumbal, who had been ambaſſador at Conſtantinople, and 
ſecretary of ſtate, when he retired from buſineſs, fixed his refidence in 
the neighbourhood of Binfield. Pope, not yet ſixteen, was introduced to 
the ſtateſman of fixty, and ſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf, that their interviews 
ended in friendihip and correſpondence. Pope was, through his whole 


life, ambitious of ſplendid acquaintance; and he ſeems to have wanted 
neither diligence nor ſucceſs in attracting the notice of the great; for from 
his firſt entrance into the world, and his entrance was very early, he was 


admitted to familiarity with thoſe whoſe rank or ſtati ion made them mot 
conſpicuous. 


From the age of ſixteen the lite of Page. as an MG may be 3 | 


_ computed. He now wrote his paſtorals, which were ſhewn to the Poets and 


Criticks of that time; as they well deſerved, they were read with admira- 


tion, and many praiſes were beſtowed upon them and upon the Preface, 
which is both elegant and learned in a high * they R however, 
not publiſhed till five years afterwards. 


Cowley, Milton, and Pope, are di tinguiſhed among the Engliſh Poets by 
the early exertion of their powers; but the works of Cowley alone were 


- publiſhed in his childhood, and therefore of him only can it be certain that 


his puerile performances received no improvement from his maturer 
ſtudies. 


At this time began his acquaintance with 8 a man who ſeems 
to have had among his contemporaries his full ſhare of reputation, to have 
been 
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been eſteemed without virtue, and careſſed without good-humour. Pope 
was proud of his notice; Wycherley wrote verſes in his praiſe, which he 
was charged by Dennis with writing to himſelf, and they agreed for a while 
ro flatter one another. It is pleaſant to remark how ſoon Pope learned the 
cant of an author, and began to treat criticks with contempt, 2 he 
had yet ſuflered nothing from them. 

ut the fondneſs of Wycherley was too violent to laſt. His eſteem of 
Pope was fuch, that he ſubmitted ſome poems to his reviſion; and when : 
Pope, perhaps proud of ſuch confidence, was tufficiently bold in his criti- 
ciſms, and liberal in his alterations, the vid ſcribbler was angry to ſee his 
pages defaced, and felt more pain from the detection than content from the 
amendment of his fauis. They parted 3 but Pope ahbe ays contidered him 
with kindneſs, and viſited him a little time before he died. | 

Another of his early correſponde nts was Mr. Cromwell, of whom I have 
leaned thing particular but that he uſed to ride a hunting in a tye-wig. 
He was fond, and perllaps vain, of amuling ict with poetry and criti- 
cim; and ſometines fent lus performances to Vope, who did not forbear 
ſuch remarks as were now-and-then un welcome. Pope, in his turn, put 
the juvenile verftion of “ Statius“ into h hands, for correction. 

Their correſpendence afforded the pablick its rl knowledge of Pope's 
Fpiſtolary Powers; for his Letters were given by Cromwell to one Mrs. 
Thomas; and ſie many years aſterwards ſo:d them to Curil, who inſerted 
them in a volume of his Miſcellauies. 

Wulth, a name yet preſerved among the minor ports, was one of his firlt 
encouragers. His regard was gained by the raitorals, and from him Pope 
received the council from u hich he ſeems to ha we regulated his ſtudies. 
Walſh adviſed him to correctneſs, which, as he told him, the Englith poets 
| had hitherto neglected, and which therefore was left to him as a batis of 
fame; and, being delighted with rural poems, recommended to him to 
write a paſtoral comedy, like theſe which are read ſo engerly in Italy; a 


5 deſign which Pope probably did not approve, as he did not follow it. 


Pope had now declared himſelf a poet; and, thinking himſeif entitled to 
poctical converſation, began at ſeventeen to frequent Will's, a coffee-houſe 
on the north ſide of Ruſſel-ſtreet in Covent-garden, where the wits of 

that time uſed to aſſemble, and where Dryden had, when he lived, been 
Accuſtomed to preſide. 

During this period of his life he was ; indefuricaly 5 and inladably 
curious; wanting health for violent, and money for expenſive pleaſures ; ; and 
having excited in himſelf very ſtrong deſires of intellectual eminence, he 
ſpent much of his tine over his books; but he read only to ſtore his mind 
with facts and images, ſeizing all that his authors preſented with undiſtin- 


guſhing voracity, and with an 8 for knawledge too ages to be * 
n 


Me 1 . 


In a mind like his, however, all the faculties were at once invotuntarity 
improving. Judgment is forced upon us by experience. He that rea, 
many books mutt co: npare one opinion or one ſtyle with another; and, when 
he compares, mult neceFarily diſtinguiſh, reject, and prefer. But the ac. 


count given by himſelf of his ſtudies was, that from fourteen to twenty ke 
read only for amuſement, from twenty to twenty-ſeven for improvement and 


inſtruction; that in the firit part of this time he — only to know, and 
in the ſecond he endeavoured to judge. 


The Paſtorals, which had been for ſome time handed about among poets 
and criticks, were at laſt printed (17c9,) in Tonfon's Miſcellany, i in a volume 


which began witk the Paſtorals of Philips, and ended with thoſe of Pope. 


—— — 


1 
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The fame year was written the“ Eſſay on Criticiſm 3” a work which 


diſplays ſuch extent of comprehenſion, fuch nicety of diſtinction, ſuch ac- 


quaintance with mankind, and ſuch knowledge both of ancient and modern 
learning, as are not often attained by the matureft age and longeſt experience. 


It was publiſhed about two years afterwards z and, Na praiſed by Addiſon 
in the “ Spectator” with ſufficient liberajty, met with ſo much favour as 


_ enraged Dennis, „who,“ he ſays, “ found himnfelf attacked, without any 


manner of provocation on his (ide, and attacked in his perſon, inſtead of 


& his writings, by one who was wholly a {tranger to him, at a time when 
06 


all the world knew he was perſecuted bv forrune z and not only faw that 
this was attempted in a clandeſtine manner, with the utmoſt falſehood 
and calumny, but found that all this was done by a little affected hypo- 
& crite, who had nothing in his mouth at the fame time but truth, candouf, 
friendſhip, good-nature, hum: anity, and magnaninäty.“ 

How the attack was clandefline 15 not caſily perceived, nor how his perſe "1 


cc 


is depreciated; but he ſeems to have. known ſomething of Pope's character, 


in whom may be diſcoverc d an appetite 0 talk too frequently of his OWn 
virtues. 
The pamphlet is ſuch as rage might be cxpedied to dict ate. He 1 | 


himſelf to be aſked two queſtions z v hether the LIſay will ſucceed, and who 
or what is the author. 


Its ſucceſs he admits to be W by the . fe : opinions then preva alent ; 


the author he concludes to be young and raw. 55 
„ Firſt, becauſe he diſcovers a ſuſiciency bovond his laſt abili ito, an 4 


* 


hath raſhly undertaken a tall infinitely above his force. Secondly, while 
this little author ſtruts, and aiſects the dictatorian air, he plainly ſacws, 


© that at the ſame time he is under the rod; and, white he pretends to give 
cc 


law to others, is a pedantick ſlave to authority and opinion. 'Fhirdly, he 
hath, like ſchool-boys, borrowed both from living and dead. Fourthis, 

he knows not his own mind, and frequently conrradiftc himſelf. Fifchly, 
he is almoſt perpetually in the wrong.” 


4 


All 
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All theſe poſitions he attempts to prove by quotations and remarks; but 
his defire to do miſchiief is greater than his power. He has, however, juitly 
criũciſed ſome E in theſe lines: 


There are whom heaven has bleſs'd with ſtore of wit, 
Yet want as much again to manage it; | 
For wit and judgment ever are at ſtrife— 


It is apparent that wit has two meanings, and that what is wanted, though 
called wit, is truly judgment. So far Dennis is undoubtedly right; but, 
not content with argument, Le will have a little mirth, and triumphs over 
the firſt couplet in terms too elegant to be forgotten. 0 By the way, what 
« rare numbers are here | Would not one ſwear that this youngſter had eſ- 

& pouſed fore antiquated Muſe, who had fued out a divorce on account of 
« impotence from ſome fuperannuated ſinner; and, having been p—xed by 
© her former ſpouſe, has pot the gout in her 4ecrepit age, which makes 
her hobble fo damn ably.” ” This was the man who would reform a nation 

finking into barbarity. 
In another place Pope himſelf allowed that Dennis had detected one of 

thoſe blunders w hich are called « bulls,” 'The firſt edition had this line : 


What is this wit 23 
Where wanted, ſcora'd and envied chere acquir 1 1 


How,“ ſays the critic, © can wit be ſcorn'd where it is s mot. Is not this 
. 2 ſigure frequently employed in Hibernian land? The perfon that wants 
1225 this: wit may indeed be ſcorned, but the ſcorn ſhews the honour which 
„the contemner has for wit.“ Of this remark * made the proper 
uſe, by correcting the paſlage. 
T1 have preſerved, I think, all that is - dt in Dennis's criticiſm; - Þ 
remains that juſtice be done to his delicacy. “ For his acquaintance (ſays 
„ Dennis) he names Mr. Walth, who had by no means the qualification which 
this author reckons abſolutely necefiary to a critick, it being very certain 
„that he was, like this Efrayer, a very indifferent poet; he loved to be well- 
« dreſſed ; and I remember a little young gentleman whom Mr. Walfh 
© uſed to take into his compaiy, as a double foil to his perſon and capa- 
& ciey. —Enquire between Sunninghill and Oakingham for a young, ſhort, 
* ſquab gentleman, the very bow je the God of Love, and tell me whether 
„he be a proper author to make perſonal reflections ?: He may extol the an- 
„ cients, but he has reaſon to thank the gods that he was born a modern; 
„ for hail he been born of Grecian parents, and his father conſequently had 
by law Lad the abſolute diſpoſal of him, his life had been no longer than that 


0 of one of his poems, the life of half a day. Let che perſon of a gentleman 
> os 


* 
x 
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« of his parts be never ſo contemptidle, his inward man is ten times more ridi- 


Ros culous ; it being impoliible that his outward form, though it be that of 


« downright monkey, ſhould diifer ſo much from human fitape, as his un- 
ee thinking immaterial part does from human underſtanding.” "Thus began 
the hoſtility between Pope and Dennis, which, though it was ſuſpended for 


a ſhort time, never was appeaſed. Pope feems, at firſt, to have attacked 


him wantonly ; but though he always profeſſed to deſpiſe him, he difcover:, 
by mentioning him very aden, that he felt his force or his venom. 
Of this Eſfay Pope declared that he did not expect the ſale to be quick, 


becauſe „ not one gentleman in ſixty, even of liberal education, could under- 
„ ſtand it.” The gentlemen, and the education of that time, feem to 
have been of a lower character than they are of this. He mentioned a thou- . 


ſand copies as a numerous impreſſion. 
Dennis was not his only cenſurer; the zealous papiſts thought the monk; 


treated with too much contempt, and Eraſmus too . ines, but t to 


theſe objections he had not much regard. 


The Eſſay” has been tranſlated into French by Hamilton, author 4 the 
Comte de Grammont,” whoſe verſion was never printed by Robotham, 


ſecretary to the King for Hanover, and by Reſnel; and commented by Dr. 


| Warburton, who has diſcovered in it ſuch order and connection as was not 
perceived by Addiſon, nor, as is ſaid, intended by the author. 


Almoſt every poem, conſiſting of precepts, is ſo far arbitrary and imme- 


 thodical, that many of the n may change places with no apparent 
inconvenience; for of two or more poſitions, depending upon ſome remote 


and general principle, there is ſeldom any cogent reaſon why one ſliould pre- | 


| cede the other. But for the order in which they ſtand, whatever it be, a 


little ingenuity may eafily give a reafon. © It is poſſible,” ſays Hooker, 


that, by long circumduction, from any one truth all truth may be 
© inferred.” Of all homogeneous truths, at leaſt of all truths reſpecting the 
ſame general end, in whatever ſeries they may be produced, a concatenation 
by intermediate 1deas may be formed, ſuch as, when it is once ſhewn, ſhall ap- 


pear natural; but if this order be reverſed, another mode of connection equal- 


ly ſpecious may be found or made. Ariſtotle is praiſed for naming Fortitude | 
| firſt of the cardinal virtues, as that without which no other virtue can 
| ſteadily be practiſed; but he might, with equal propriety, have placed Prudence 
and Juſtice before it, ſince without Prudence Fortitude 1s mad; without 
Juſtice, it is miſchievous. 


As the end of method is perſpicuit 7 that 8 IS ſulfcienty regular 


that avoids obſcurity : and where there is no W it will not be difficult 
__ to diſcover method. | 


In the “ Spectator” was publiſhed the © Meſſiah,“ hich he firſt Cubminel 


to the peruſal of Steele, and corrected in compliance with his criticiſms. 
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It is reaſonable to infer, from his Letters, that the verſes on the Unfor- 
tunate Lady“ were written about the time when his « Eſſay“ was publiſhed. 
The Lady's name and adventures I have ſought with fruitleſs enquiry“. 

i can therefore tell no more than I have learned from Mr. Ruff head, who 
writes with the confidence of one who could truſt his information. She was 
a woman of eminent rank and large fortune, the ward of an uncle, who, 
having given her a proper education, expected like other guardians that ſhe 

thould make at leaſt an equal match ; and ſuch he propoſed to her, but found 
it rejected in favour of a young gentleman of inferior condition. 
Having diſcovered the correſpondence between the two lovers, and finding 
the young lady determined to abide by her own choice, he ſuppoſed that ſe- 
paration might do what can rarely be done by arguments, and ſent her into 
a foreign country, where ſhe was obliged to converſe _ with thoſe from 

whom her unclc had nothing to fear. 

Her lover took care to repeat his vows z but his letters were intercepted 
and carried to her guardian, who directed her to be watched with till great- 
er vigilance, till of this reſtraint ſhe grew ſo impatient, that ſhe bribed a 
_ woman-ſervant to procure her a ſword, which ſhe directed to her heart. 
Prom this account given with evident intention to raiſe the Lady's cha- 
| racter, it does not appear that ſhe had any claim to praiſe, nor much to com- 
paſſion. She ſeems to have been impatient, violent, and ungovernable. Fer 


_ uncle's power could not have laſted long; the hour of liberty and choice 


would have come in time. But her 1 were too hot for * and ſhe 
liked ſelf- murder better than ſuſpence. 
Nor is it diſcovered that the uncle, whoever he was, is with much juſtice 0 

: delivered to poſterity as “ a falſe Guardian” he ſeems to have done only 
that for which a guardian is appointed; he endeavoured to direct his niece 

till ſhe ſhould be able to direct herſelf. Poetry has not often been worſe em- 
| ployed than in dignifying the amorous fury of a raving girl. 
Not long after he wrote the Rape of the Lock,” the moſt airy, the 
moſt i ingenious, and the moit delightful of all his compoſitions, occaſioned by 
a frolick of gallantry, rather too familiar, in which Lord Petre cut off a lock 
of Mrs. Arabella Fermor's hair. This, whether ſtealth or violence, was ſo 


1 much reſented, that the commerce of the two families, before very friendly, was 


interrupted. Mr. Caryl, a gentleman who, being ſecretary to King James's | 

Queen, had followed his Miſtreſs into France, and who being the author of 
4 Sjr Solomon Single,” a comedy, and ſome tranſlations, was entitled to the 

notice of a Wit, ſolicited Pope to endeavour a reconciliation by a ludicrous 
poem, which might bring both the partics to a better temper. In compliance 
with Caryl's Wa though his name was for a ay time muted only by 


* See Gent. Mag vol. Lt. $3 374. N. 
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| the firſt and laſt letter, C—), a poem of two cantos was written (1711), as 
is ſaid, in a fortnight, and ſent to the offended Lady, who liked it well enough 
to ſhew it; and, with the uſual proceſs of literary tranſactions, the authus 
8 a ſurreptitious edition, was forced to publiſh it. 
The event is ſaid to have been ſuch as was deſired; the pacification and 
diverſion of all to whom it related, except Sir George Brown, who complain-d 
with ſome bitterneſs that, in the character of Sir Plume, he was made to 
talk nonſenſe. Whether all this be true I have ſome doubt; for at Paris, 
a few years ago, a niece of Mrs. Fermor, who preſided in an Engliſh Con- 
vent, mentioned Pope's work with very little gratitude, rather as an infult 
than an honour; and ſhe may be ſuppoſed to have inherited the _—_ of 
her family. 
At its firſt appearance it was md by Addiſon © merum a fal. Pope, 
however, ſaw that it was capable of improvement; and, having luckily con- 
trived to borrow his machinery from the Roſicrucians, imparted the ſcheme 
with which his head was teeming to Addifon, who told him that his work, 
as it ſtood, was a delicious little thing, and e him no e. to 
retouch it. 


This has been too haſtily conktroed' as an inſtance of Addiſon- s jealouſy; 


for as he could not gueſs the conduct of the new deſign, or the poſſibilities 
of pleaſure compriſed in a fiction of which there had been no examples, he 


might very reaſonably and kindly perſuade the author to acquieſce in his own 5 


proſperity, and forbear an nn. which he conſidered as an vannecellary 10 
hazard. 5] 
Addiſon's counſel was happily e Pope foreſaw the future effloreſ- 
| cence of imagery then budding in his mind, and refolved to ſpare no art, or in- 
duſtry of cultivation. The ſoft luxuriance of his fancy was already ſhooting, 
and all the gay varieties of chow were ready at his hand to colour and em- 
belliſh it. 
His attempt was 15 juſtified by i its ſucceſs. The “ Rape of the Lock” ſtands . 
forward in the claſſes of literature, as the molt exquiſite example of ludicrous 
poetry. Berkelcy congratulated him upon the diſplay of powers more truly 
poetical than he had hve before; with elegance of de ſcription and juſtnels 
of precepts, he had now exhibited boundleſs fertility of invention. 55 
He always conſidered the intermixture of the machinery with the action 
as his moſt ſucceſsful exertion of poctical art. He indeed could never af- 
terwards produce any thing of ſuch uncxampled exccllence. Thoſe perfor- 


mances, which ſtrike with wonder, are combinations of ſkilful genius with 


happy caſualty ; and it is not likely that any felicity, like the diſcovery of a 
new race of preternatural agents, ſhould happen twice to the hme man. 
Of this poem the author was, I think, allowed to enjoy the praiſc for 2 
' long time without diſturbance. Many years afterwards Dennis publiſhed 
| ſome 
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fre remarks upon it, with very little force, and with no effect; for the | 
opinion of che public was already ſettled, and it was no * at the mercy 
f criticiſm. 
About this time he publiſhed the Temple of Fame,” which, as he tells 
Geecle in their correſpondence, he had written two years before; that is, when 
be was only twenty-two years old, an early time of life for fo much . 
and ſo much obſervation as that work exhibits. = | 
On this poem Dennis afterwards publiſhed ſome remarks, of which the 
moſt reaſonable 1 is, that ſome of the lines — Motion as exhibited by 
e 
Of the Epiſtle from « Eloifa to Abelard, ” I do not vow the date. Hs 
firſt inclination to attempt a compolition of that tender kind aroſe, as Mr. 
| Savage told me, from his peruſal of Prior's “ Nut-brown Maid.” How much 
he had ſurpaſſed Prior's work, it is not necefſary to mention, when perhaps 
it may be ſaid with juſtice, that he has excelled every compoſition of the ſame 
kind. The mixture of religious hope and reſignation gives an elevation and 
dignity to diſappointed love, which images merely natural cannot beſtow. The 
gloom of a convent itrikes the 1 imagination with far greater force than che ſoli- 
tude of a grove. | 
Ihis picce was, however, not much his favouri ite in his latter Fears, though 
I never heard upon what principle he flighted it. e . 
In the next year (17 13) he publiſhed “ Windfor Foreſt ; ; of which part was, 
| a5 he relates, written at ſixteen, about the ſame time as his Paſtorals; and 
the latter part was added afterwards: where the addition begins, we are not 
told. The lines relating to the Peace confeſs their own date. It is dedicated 
to Lord Landſdowne, who was then high in reputation and influence among 
the Tories ; and it is faid, that the concluſion of the poem gave great * 
to Addiſon, both as a poet and a politician. Reports like this are often ſpread 
with boldneſs very diſproportionate to their evidence. Why ſhould Addiſon 
receive any particular diſturbance from the laſt lines of «© Windfor Foreſt ?” 
If contrariety of opinion could poiſon a politician, he would not live a day 
and, as a poet, he muſt have felt Pope's 1 of genius much more * 
many other parts of his works. 
The pain that Addiſon might feel it is not 4 iy that * would cans 65 : and” 
it is certain that he ſo well ſuppreſſed his difcontent, t that Pope now thouglit 
himſelf his favourite ; ; for, having been conſulted in the reviſal of “ Cato, 
he introduced it by a Prologue; and, when Dennis publiſhed his Remarks, 
undertook not indeed to vindicate but to revenge his friend, by a Narrative 
© of the Frenzy of John Dennis.” : 
There is reaſon to believe that Addiſon gare no encouragement to this 
diſingenuous hoſtility; for ſays Pope in a letter to him, * indeed your opinion 


* that tis entirely to be neglected, would be my own in my own caſe; but 
-..0 I feb 
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46 felt more warmth here than I did when I firſt far his book agaiuſt my- 
&« ſelf (though indeed in two minutes it made me heartily merry!.” Addon 
was not a man on whom ſuch cant of ſenſibility could make muck imprethon. 
He left the pamphlet to itfelf, having difowned it to Dennis, and perh. aps 
did not think Pope to have deferved much "7 his ofſtictoninets.. 10 
This year was printed in the“ Guardian” the ironical compa: iter between 
he Paſtorals of Philips and Pope a compoũtion of artifice, critictin, and 
literature, to which nothing equal will eatily be found. The ſuperiority of 
Pope is fo ingenioutly diſſembled, and the feeble Fnes of Phillips fo tkiliul- 
Iy preferred, that Steele, being deceived, was unwi!lng to prin it the paper 
jeſt Pope ſhould be offended. Addiſon immechately ſaw the writer's dehyn; 
and, as it ſeems, had malice enough to co: .ceal this diſcovery, and to permit 
a publication which, by makiag his friend Thilips ridiculous, made hin for 
ever an enemy to Pope. Is 

It appears that about tl is time Pope had a ſtrong inclination to unite the 
art of Painting with that of Poetry, and put himſelf under the tuition of Jer- 
vag. He was near-ſighted, and therefore not formed by nature for a painter; 
| he tried, however, how far he could advance, and ſometimes perſuaded his 
friends to fit. A picture of Betterton, ſuppoſed to be drawn by him, was in 

the poſſeſſion of Lord Mansfield“: if this was taken from life, he muſt have 
begun to paint earlier; for Betterton was now dead. Pope's ambition of 

this new art produced ſome encomiaſtick verſes to Jerras, which certainly 
me his power as a poet; but I have been told chat they n, his 1 —— 
of painting. 

He appears to have regarded Bettertou with kindneſs and eſteem ; and after 
his death publithed, under his name, a verſion into modern Engliſh of Chau- 
cer's Prologues; and one of his Tales, which, as was related by Mr. Harte, 
_ were believed to have been the performance of Pope himſelf by Fenton, who 

made him a gay offer of five pounds, if he would ſhew them 1 in the hand of 
Betterton. ol, 

The next year 17030 8 a bolder a by which profit \ was 
ſought as well as praiſe. The poems which he had hitherto written, how- 
ever they might have difuſed his name, had made very little addition to his 
fortune. The allowance which his father made him, though, proportioned = 
to what he had, it might be liberal, could not be large 3 his religion hindered 
kim from the occupation of any civil employment; 3 and he cm that 

he wanted even money to buy books +. 

He therefore reſolved to try how far the favour of as YI extended, 
by ſoliciting a ſubſcription to a verſion of the © Iliad,” with large notes. 

| To print by ſubſcription was, for ſome time, a practice peculiar to the 
_ Engliſh. The firſt confiderable work, for which this expedient was em- 


ii is ill at Caen Wood. N. + Spence, 
| | (FD: | | ployed, | 
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pioyed, 1s Y to have been Dryden's cc Virgil; #” and it had been tried 
again with great ſucceſs when the * Tatlers“ were collected into volumes. 
There was reaſon to believe that Pope's attempt would be ſucceſsful. He 
was in the full bloom of reputation, and was perſonally known to almoſt all 
whom dignity of employment or ſplendour of reputation had made eminent; 
| he converted inditferently with both parties, and never diſturbed the public 
with his political opinions; and it might be naturally expected, as each fac- 
tion then boaſted its literary zeal, that the great men who on other occaſions 
practiſed all the violence of oppoſition, would emulate each other in their 
encouragement of a poct who — all, and wy" whom none had been 
ovcnded.. | 
With thoſe 13 he offered an Englih « Hiad” to fublcribers, in fix 
volumes in quarto, for ſix guineas; a fan, according to the value of money 
at that time, by no means inconſidetable, and greacer than I believe to have 
been ever aiked before. His propoſal, however, was very favourably received 
and the patrons of literature were buſy to recommend his undertaking, and 
promote lis intereſt. Lord Oxford, indeed, lamented that fuch a genius 
ſnould be waſted upon a work not original; but propoſed no means by which 
he night live without it. Addiſon recommended caution and moderation, 
and adviſed him not to be content with the praiſe of half the nation, when N 
he might be univerſally favoured. 
The greatneſs of the deſign, the popularity. of the author, and the atten- 
tion of the literary world, naturally raiſed ſuch expectations of the future 
| fale, that the bookſcllers made their offers with great eagerneſs; but the 
| higheſt bidder was Bernard Lintot, who became proprictor on condition of 
9 at his own expence, all the copies which were to be delivered to 
ſubſcribers, or preſented to nn, and paying two hundred pounds for 1 
every volume. | 
Oft the Quartos it was, Latta, ſtipulated 12 that none ſhould be printed but 
for the author, that the ſubſcription might not be depreciated ; but Lintot 


imprefled the ſame pages upon a ſinall Folio, and paper perhaps a little thin= 


ner; and fold exactly at half the price, for half a guinea cach volume, books 
fs little inferior to the Quartos, that, by a fraud of trade, thoſe Folios, being 


afterwards ſuortened by cutting away the top. * oy were fold 235 


copies printed for the ſubſcribers. . 
UIintot printed two hundred and fifty on nag paper in a Folio, for t two o guineas : 

| volume; of the ſmall Folio, having printed ſeventeen hundred and fifty 
copies of the firſt volume, he reduced the number in the other volumes to a 
thouſand. 


+ Farlier than this, viz. in 1688, Milton's « Paradiſe Loſt” bad Hows oubliſhed with r 
«eſs byſſuſeription, in folio, uuder the patronage of Mr. (afterwards Lord) Sommers. E. 


It 
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It is unpleaſant to relate that the bookſeller, after all his hopes and all his 
liberality, was, by a very unjuſt and illegal action, defrauded of his profit. 
An edition of the Engliſh “ Iliad” was printed in Holland in Duodecimo, and 
imported clandeſtinely for the gratification of thoſe who were impatient to 


read what they could not yet afford to buy. This fraud could only be cour. 


teracted by an edition equally cheap and more commodious ; and Lintot was 
_ compelled to contract his folio at once into a Duodecimo, and lofe the ad- 


vantage of an intermediate gradation. The notes, which in the Dutch copies 


were placed at the end of each book, as they had been in the large volumes, 
_ were now ſubjoined to the text in the fame page, and are therefore more 


_ eafiſy conſulted. Of this edition two thoufand five hundred were firſt print- 

eds, and five thoufand a few weeks afterwards ; but indeed * numbers 
| were neceſſary to produce conſiderable profit. _ 
Pope, having now emitted his propoſals, and 1 not only TY own 
reputation, but in ſome degree thatof his friends, who patroniſed his ſubſcription, 
began to be frighted at his own undertaking; and finding himſelf at firſt 


embarraſſed with difficulties, which retarded and oppreiſed him, he was for 2 


time timorous and uneaſy ; had his nights diſturbed by dreams of long journeys 
through unknown ways, and wiſhed, as he fad, c that ſomebody would 


2M 3 n 


Ibis miſery, however, was not 1 long continuance; he grew by degrees 
more acquainted with Homer's images and expreſſions, and practice increaſed 


is facility of verſification. In a ſhort time he repreſents himſelf as diſpatch- 
ing regularly fifty verſes a day, which would ſhew * by 2 an x eaſy Compu- 
tation the termination of his labour. 


His own diffidence was not his only vexation. He that aſks a ele | | 


foon finds that he has enemies. All who do not encourage him, defame him. 
He that wants money will rather be thought angry than poor; and he that 
wiſhes to fave his money conceals his avarice by his malice. Addiſon had 
_ hinted his ſuſpicion that Pope was too much a Tory; and fome of the Tories 
ſuſpected his principles becauſe he had contributed to the ** RG, 


which was carried on by Steele. 

To thoſe who cenſured his politicks were added enemies yet more . danger- 
ous, who called in queſtion his knowledge of Greek, and his qualifications 

for a tranſlator of Homer. To theſe he made no public oppoſition ; but in 


one of his Letters eſcapes from them as well as he can. At an age like his, 
for he was not more than twenty-five, with an wregular education, and 2 


courſe of life of which much feems to have paſſed in converſation, it is not 


very likely that he overſlowed with Greek. But when he felt himſelf defici- 
ent he ſought aſſiſtance; and what man of learning would refuſe to help 
| him? Minute enquiries into the force of words are leſs neceſſary in tranſlating 


Spence. 


Homer 
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Homer than other poets, becauſe his poſitions are general, and his repreſen- 
tations natural, with very little dependence on local or temporary cuſtoms, 
on thoſe changeable ſcenes of artificial life, which, by mingling original with 
accidental notions, and crowding the mind with images which time effaces, 
produces ambiguity in diction, and obſcurity in books. To this open diſplay 
of unadulterated nature it mult be afcribed, that Homer has fewer paſſages of 
_ doubtful meaning than any other poet either in the learned or modern lan- 
guayes. I have read of a man who being, by his ignorance of Greek, com- 
pelled to gratify his curioſity with the Latin printed on the oppoſite page, de- 
clared that from the rude ſimplicity of the lines literally rendered, he form- 
ed nobler ideas of the Homeric majeſty than from the * elegance of 
poliſhed verſions. | > 
Thoſe literal tranſlations were aways at hand, and from them he could 
eaſily obtain his author's ſenſe with ſufficient certainty : and among the readers 
ol Homer the number is very ſmall of thoſe who find much in the Greek 
more than in the Latin, except the muſick of the numbers. 
If more help was wanting, he had the poetical tranſlation of Eobanus 
Hleſſus, an unwearied writer of Latin verſes; he had the French Homers 
of La Valterie and Dacier, and the Engliſh of Chapman, Hobbes, and 
Ogilby. With Chapman, whoſe work, though now totally neglected, ſeems to 


have been popular almoſt to the end of the laſt century, he had very fre- 


quent conſultations, and perhaps never tranſlated any paſſage till be had read 
his verſion, which indeed he has been e 3 of uſing inſtead 
of the original. 
Notes were likewiſe to be . for the nnn "RIA wa : 
very little more than ſix pamphlets without them. What the mere peruſal 
of the text could ſuggeſt, Pope wanted no aſſiſtance to collect or methodize ; 
but more was neceſſary; many pages were to be filled, and learning muſt ſup- 
ply materials to wit and judgment. Something might be gathered from 
Dacier; but no man loves to be indebted to his contemporaries, and Dacter was 
_ acceſſible to common readers. Euſtathius was therefore neceſſarily confult- 
ed. To read Euſtathius, of whoſe work there was then no Latin verſion, I 
 fuſpeft Pope, if he had been willing, not to have been able; ſome other was 
therefore to be found, who had leiſure as well as abilities; and he was 


| doubtleſs moſt readily employed who would do much work for little money. 
1 hiſtory of the notes has never been traced. Broome, in his preface | 


to his poems, declares himſelf the commentator & in part upon the Iliad ;” and 


it appears from Fenton's Letter, preſerved in the Muſeum, that Broome 


was at firſt engaged in conſulting Euſtathius; but that after a time, what- 


ever was the reaſon, he deſiſted; another man of Cambridge was then m- 


Ployed, who ſoon grew weary of the work ; and a third, that was recommended 
by Thirlby, ; is now diſcovered to have been Jortin, a man ſince well known _ 
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to the learned world, who complained that Pope, having accepted and ap. 
proved his performance, never teſtified any curioſity to ſee him, and who pro- 
feſſed to have forgotten the terms on which he worked. The terms which 
Fenton uſes are very mercantile: *I think at firſt ſight that his performance 
“ is very commendable, and have ſent word for him to finiſh the 17th book, 
4 and to ſend it with his demands for his trouble. I have here encloſed the 
3 ſpecimen; 3 if the reſt come b before the return, I will _— them ti mr Te- 
« ceive your order.” 
Broome then offered his ſervice a ſecond time, which was day « accepi- 
ed, as they had afterwards a cloſer correſpondence. Parnell contributed 
the Life of Homer, which Pope found ſo harſh, that he took great pains in 
correcting it: and by his own diligence, with ſuch help as kindneſs or money 
could procure him, in ſomewhat more than five years he completed his verſion 
of the « Iliad,” with the notes. He began it in 1712, his twenty-hfth year; 
and concluded it in 1718, his thirtieth year. 
When we find him tranſlating fifty lines a day, it is natural to ſuppoſe that 


he would have brought his work to a more ſpeedy conclufion. The „ Iliad,” 


containing leſs than ſixteen thouſand verſes, might have been diſpatched in | 
leſs than three hundred and twenty days by fifty verſes in a day. The notes, 


compiled with the aſſiſtanee of his mercenaries, could not be ſuppoſed to 4 


require more time than the text. According to this calculation, the progreſs 
of Pope may ſeem to have been flow ; but the diſtance is commonly very great 
between actual performances and D poſſibility. It is natural to ſup- 
poſe, that as much as has been done to-day may be done to-morrow ; but on 
the morrow ſome difficulty emerges, or ſome external impediment obſtructs. 


| Indolence, interruption, buſineſs, and pleaſure, all take their turns of retards; | 


tion; and every long work is lengthened by a thouſand cauſes that can, and 
ten thouſand that cannot, be recounted. Perhaps no extenſive and multifa- 


rious performance was ever effected within the term originally fixed in the | 
undertaker's mind. He that runs againſt Time, has an antagoniſt not fub 7: Ny 


ject to caſualties. 
The encouragement given to this d though report ſeems to have 
| over-rated it, was ſuch as the world has not often ſeen. The ſubſcribers were | 
| five-hundred and ſeventy-five. The copies for which ſubſcriptions were 


given were ſix hundred and fifty four; and only fix hundred and ſixty were . 


printed. For thoſe copies Pope had nothing to pay; he therefore received, 

including the two hundred pounds a volume, five thouſand three hundred 

and twenty pounds four ſhillings without ae, as the books were * 

plied by Lintot. 

By the ſucceſs of his n Pope was relieved from thoſe necuniary 
diſtreſſes with which, notwithſtanding his popularity, he had hitherto ſtrug- 


— w- Lord Oxford had often lamented his 2 for public em- 


ploymem. 
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ployment, but never propoſed a penſion. While the tranſlation of“ Homer” 


was in its progreſs, Mr. Craggs, then fecretary of ſtate, offered to procure 


him a penſion, which, at lcaſt during his miniſtry, might be enjoyed with 
ſecrecy. This was not accepted by Pope , who told "Fg however, that if he 
ſhou'd be ona ied with mn of * * would 1 to — for Senn 


by Powe, WilO dil dalned to bes. a ug did not want. | SPE 


With the product of this ſubſcription, which he had too much diſcretion 
to ſquander, he iecured his future life from want, by conſiderable annuities. 
The eſtate of the Duke of Buckingham was found to have been charged with 


fire hundred pounds a year, payable to * which doubtleſs his tranſlation 


enabled him to purchaſe. 

It cannot be unwelcome to literary curioſity, that I 4 thus minutely 
the hiſtory of the Englith « Thad,” It is certainly the nobleſt verſion of 
poctry which the world has ever 3 ; and its publication muſt therefore 


be conſidered as one of the great events in the e of Learning. 


To thoſe who have {kill to eſtimate the excellence and dithculty of this | 


great. work, it muſt be very deſirable to know how it Was performed, and 
by what gradations it advanced to correctneſs. Or ſuch an intelleckual pro- 
ceſs the knowledge has very rarely been attainable; but happily there re- 


mains the original copy of the © Vial, which, being obtained by Boling- 


broke as a curiofſtę, deſcended from him to Malle et, and is now by the bolt. 
citation of the late Dr. Maty repoſited in the Muſeum. 


| Between this manuſcript, which is written upon accidental fragments of 


paper, and the printed edition, there muſt have been an intermediate copy, 
that was perhaps deſtroyed as it returned from the preſs. 


From the firſt copy 1 have procured a few ne and ſhall bn 
firſt the printed lines; then, in a ſmall print, thoſe of the manuſcripts, with 
all their variations. Thoſe words in the ſmall print which are green in 
Italicks, are cancelled in the copy, and . words ö under chem 


2) adopted | In flier {tead. 


The beginning 01 the firſt book the ah * thus : 


The wra:z xh of Pile ſon, the direful ſpciag | 
Of all the Grecian woes, O Goddeſs, ſing, 
That wrath which hurl'd to Pluto's cloomy reign. 
The ſouls of mighty chiefs untimely ſlain. 


The tern Pelides“ ra; ge, O Goddefs, ſing, 
wrath | 
Of an the woes of Greece the fatal ſpring, 
Grecian | 
That firew' d wich warriors dead the Phrygan plain, 
| heroes | 
And propled the dark bell with heroes lain; 4 
fill'd the ſhady hell with chiefs untimely 


Vor. L ; „ | Whole 


FOR 


. 
Whoſe limbs unburied on the naked fhore, 


Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore, 


Since great Achilles and Atrides ftrove ; 
Such was the ſovereign doom, and ſuch the will of Jove. 


Whoſe limbs, unburied on the hoſtile ſhore, 

Devouring dogs and greedy vultures tore, 

Since firſt Atrides and Achill.; frrove; | 

Such was the ſovereign doom, and ſuch the will of Jor e. 


tos O Muſe, in what ill-fated hour 
Sprung the fierce ſtrife, from what offended yover? 


| Latona's ſon a dire contagion ſpread, | 
And heap'd the camp with mountains of the dead; 
The King of men his reverend priet defy'd, 
| And for the King” s offence the people dy 4. 


| W O Godd-ts, what offended Power 


| Enflam d their rage, in that 47:7 hour; 
anger | fat: 1. bo | 
Phœbus himfelt the dire debate procur'd; 
herce 


I' avenge the wronss his {4 ur'd price! ont 


Yor this the God a dire infection tpread, 
And heap'd the camp with millions of the dead 
Ine King of Men the Sacred Sire defy d, | 
And tor the King's ottence the people d. 
For Chryſes ſought with coltly gifts to gain 
His captive. b from the Victor' s chaiu: 


Zuppliant the eh; Father ſtands, 


Apollo's awful cnſigns grace his hands, 


By theſe he beps, and, lowly bending down „„ 
Estends the fceptre and the laurel crown. 


For Chry fes ſorght by preferts Io regain 

| coſtly gifts to pain 

Tlis Fe danoltey from the Victor chain; 
Supliant the venerable Father ſtands, 
Apollo's awful enfigns grac'd his hands, 

By theſe he begs, and lowly bending dor 
The golden [tre and the laurel cron, 
Pretents the 3 | | | 
en , oh * is. of his Gul 1 Carty 


£ 
Tr (ol tht 5 i gelen fhuſts afar ; 
T3 | 


- % * | ? ; 
„ lan on carth, the vererable man, 


Supphan bofore the brother kings began. 


Fic ſucd te an, but chief implor'd for grace 

The brother kin, 35 of Atreus' royal race; 

Ye kings and wWarriours may your vows be crown'd, 
And Troy' proud wal's le levcl with the ground; 


May 


0 os 


May Jove reſtore you, when your toils are o'er, 
Safe to the pleaſures of your native ſhore. 


To all he ſued, but chief implor'd for grace 

ihe brother Kings of Atreus' royal race. 

Ye ſors of. Airevs, may your vows be crown dQ, 
Kings and warriors | 

ur la cure, by the Gud; be all your leur crown d , 

So may {ve Gol your arms Twit, congueſ! bleſs, 

And Troy's proud walls lie level with the ground 

Tit] N laid 

Ani crown your labeiirs with difere'd e 

* ay Ju. reitore vou, when your tolls arc o'er, 

Sate to tlic x ee > of your native there. 


But, oh! relieve a bebede d parent's p- in, 
And ive Chryſeis to theſe arms again; 

If mcrcy fail, vet let my preſent move, 
Aud dread avenging Phbus, foi of ove. 


But, oh! relieve a haplets parent's pain, 
And give my daugtiter to theſe arms again; 
4E reve my gift»; it mercy Fails, vet let my prevent mere: 
Aud tear the Gud but deal; bis darts tionnd, 
avenging Phxbus, f ton of Joe. 


The N in ſhouts, their jolt alſent declare 
The prieſt to reverence, and releaſe the fair, 


Not fo Atrides ; he, with kingly pride, 
Repuls'd the ſacred Sire, and thus reply'd. 


He fail, the Gree ks their joint aſſent declare, 
The fath-r } uid, the gen reus Greehs ,,, 
T' accept the raufom, and releatt the fair : 
Revere the prieft, and feat their joint af je. wo 
Not to the tyrant, he, with kingly * 10 le, 
Atrides, | 
| Repult” d tie tacred Sire, and thus ceply'd. 
Not ſo the tyrant. Davorx.] 


Of theſe lines, and of the whole ſirſt bock, I 21: told that there was yer 
a former copy, more varied, and more d cIOrme d with interlineations. _ 

The beginning of the Saad hos varies very little from the printed 
page, E £3 is there fore ſet down without any paralle el; the few differences 
do not require to be elaborate] y dit; layed. 2 N 


Now pleafing flecp had ſeal'd nk mortal eye 
Stretch'd in their tents the Grecian leaders lie; 
Th' Immortals humber'd on their thrones above, | 
All but the ever-watchful eye of Jore. 

To honouc Thetis? fon he bends his care, 
And plunge the Greeks in all the wocs of war. 


Then 
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Then bids an empty phantom riſe to ſight, 


And thus commands the viſion of the night: 
directs | 
Fly hence, deluſive dream, and, light as air, 


To Agamemnon's royal tent repair; 
Bid him in arms draw forth th' embattled train, 


March all his legions to the dulty plain, 


Now tell the King tis given him to deftroy 


Declare ev'n now 
The lofty walls of wide extended Troy; 
tow'rs 


For now no more the Gods with Fate contend; 


At Juno's ſuit the heavenly factions end. 
Deltruction hovers o'er yoa devoted wall, 
hangs 


And noting Nlium waits th „ impending b n. 


Invocation to the Catalogue of Ships. 


Say, Virgins, ſeated round the throne divine, 


All-knowing Goddeſſes! immortal Ninc ! 
Since earth's wide regions, heaven's nameafur'd height, 
And hell's abyſs, hide nothing from your fight, 
(We, wretched mortals ! loſt in doubts below, 
But gueſs by rumour, and but boalt we know) 
Oh tay what heroes, fir'd by thirſt of fame, 
Or urg'd by wrongs, to Troy's deſtruction came! 


To count them all, demands a thouſand tongues, 
A throat of braſs and adamantine lungs. 


Nou, Virgin Goddeſſes, immortal Nine ! 

That round Olympus” heavenly ſummit ſhine, 

Who ſee through heaven and carth, and hell profound, 
And all things know, and all things can refound ; 

Rclate what armies ſought the Trojan land, 

What nations toilow'd, and what chiefs command; 
(For doubtful Fame diſtraft- mankind below, 


And nothing can we tell, ard nothing kuh ) 


Without your aid, to count th' unnumbered train, 
A thoutand e a thouſand wages were vain. 


"Rab V. 1 


But Pallas now Ty dides? ſoul inſpires, 
Fill with her force, and warms with all her fires : 
Above the Greeks his deathleſs fame to raiſe, 


And crown her hero with diſtinguiſh'd praiſe, 


High on his helm celeſtial Iightnings play, 


His —_ ſhicld emits a living ray; 


1 
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Th? unwearied blaze inceſſant ſtreams ſupplies, 
Like the red ſtar that fires th* autumnal ſkies. 


But Pallas now Tydides' foul infpires, 
Fills with her rage, and warms with all her fires; 
| force, 

Oer all the Greeks decrees his fame to raiſe, 
Above the Greeks ber wwarrior's tame to praiſe, 

his deathleſs 
And crown her hero with immortal praiſe : : 


diſtingu ſh'd 
Bright * his beamy creſ the lightnings play, 
| High s = -. 


f From his broad buckler flaſh'd the living ray, 
High on his helm cele ſtial lightnings play, 

His beamy ſhield emits a living ray. FO 
The Goddets with her breath the flame per 
Bright as the ſlar whoſe fies in Autumn riſe; 

Her breath divine thick ſtreaming flames ſupplies, 
\ Bright as the ſtar that fires the autumact (kies : 

'Th' unweariet blaze inceſſant ſtreams ſupplies, 

Like the red ſtar that fires th* autumnal ſkies : 


When firſt he rears his radiant orb to light, 
And bath'd in ocean ſhoots a keener light. 
Such glorics Pallas on the chief beſtow'd, 
Such from his arms the fierce effulgence flow'd ; 
Onward ſhe drives him furious to engage, 


. Where the fight burns, and where the thiekeft rage. 


| When freſh he rears his radiant orb to ſight, 
And gilds old Occan with a blaze of light, 

Bright as the ſtar that fires th' autumnal ſkies, 
Freſh from the deep, and gilds the ſeas and ſkies, 
Such glories Pallas on her chief beſtow'd 
Such ſparkling rays from his bright armour flow'd, 
Such from his arms the fierce effulgence flow'd, 
Ouward the drives him head!ong to engage, 

5 5 | furious 
Where the war bleeds, and where the fierce rage. 

z fight burns, _ thickeſt 


x The PIR al Dares firlt the nd fought. - 
A wealthy prieſt, but rich without a fault; 
In Vulcan's fane the father's days were led, 

The ſons to toils of glorious battle bred ; 
There liv'd a Trojan—Dares was his name, 
The prieſt of Vulcan, rich, yet void of blame; 


The ſons of Dares firſt the combat ſought, 
A wealthy prieſt, but rich without a fault. 


Concluſion 
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_ Conclifecn of Back vn. 687. 


As when the moon, refulg -cnt lamp of night, 

O'er heaven's clear azure ſpreads her tacred liglit 3 
When not a breath diſturbs the deep ſerent, 

And not a cloud o'ercaſts the ſolewn feene 3 
Around her throne the vivid pl: ancts roi, 

And ſtars unnumber'd old the glowing pole 

Cer the dark trees a ycllower verdure ſhed, 


And tip with filver every mountain's head: 


"Then fhine the vales—the rocks in pr: -r a ile, 
A fluod of glory burſts from all the f: - 


The conſeious ſwains, rejuicing iu the bein, 


Eye the blue vault, and blets the uſcful light, 


Jo many flames before proud Lion blaze, 
Aud lichten g glianacring Nanthus with their ra Vs 


The long refiexion of the diilant fires 
Gleam ou the wills, and tremble on the fares : 


A thouſand piles the duiry horrors gild, 
And ſhout a ſhady luſtre o'er the field; 
Full fifty guards cucli flaming pile attend, 


Whoſe umber' d arms by fits thick flaſhes ſend; 


Loud neigh tlie courſers o'er their heaps of coca, 


And ardent war 1Ors wait the riüng mor " 


"as when in ſtillneſs of the ſilent niglit, 

As when the moon in all her lultre brighe, 

As when the moon, refulgent lamp of nicht, FD 

0 er heaven's clear e Bees her / light ; 
pure -- -fpreads facred 

As ſtill in air the trembling luſtre ſtood, 

And o'er its golden border ſhoots a flood; 
When 0 * gale diſturbs the N lerene, 
| not a breath | 
And u dim cloud o 'excafts the folemn ſcene; 1 
not a 
Aroand her ſilver th rone the planets glow, 
| Ard ſtars unnumber'd trembling beams beitow ; 
Around her thione the vivid planets roll, 
And ſtars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole : 

_ Clear glcams of bight o'er the dark trees are ſeen, 
| oer the dark trees a yellow ſheds, 
Oer the dark trecs a yellower green they ſhed, 

ꝛleam 
verdure 
| And tip with ſilver all the .in heads 
| foreſt 
And tip with ſilver every mountain's head, 
The vallies open, and the foreſts riſe, 
The valzs appear, the rocks in proſpect iſe, 


They 
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Jen ſhine the wales, the rocks in proſpect rife, 
All Nature ftards reveal'd before our eyes; 
A Mood of glory baits trom all the ſkies, 
he conicicus ſhepherd, joyful at the fight, 
Eves tus biuc vault, and numbers every light, 
The conſcious frooine rejorcins at the hight 
ſnepherds gazing «ith deliglit 
Eve the bluc vault, and bleſs the 10 light. 
glorious 


uteful 
3o many flames before 27 » avy blaze, 


5 Ion 
And . glimmering Xanthus with their rays, 
Wide o'er the fields to Pioy extend the gleams, 
| And t.p the Gltnt {pin with fainter beams; | 
Te long rellextons of 'the diliant fires 
Guild the high walls, and trembles on the ſpires; 
Gl:am on the walls, and tremble on the ſpires; 
A thoutund tres at Ciltint ſtations bright, 
Gild the dark ed and diſpel the night, 


Of theſe ſpecimens every man who has culirared poctry, « or who delights 
to trace the mind from the rudencts of its firlt conceptions to the elegance 
of its laſt, will naturally defire a greater number; but molt other readers 
5 already tired, and Jam not writing only to pocts and philoſophers. 

The“ Iliad“ was publiſhed volume by volume, as the tranflation pro- 
weded 3 the four firſt books apyeared in 1715. The expectation of this 
work was undoubtedly high, and every man who had connected his name 
_with-criticiſin,, or poctry, was defirous of ſuch intelligence as might enable 
him to talk upon the popular topick. Halifax, who, by having been firſt a 
port, and then a patron of poetry, had acquired the right of being a judge, 
Was willing to hear ſome books while they were yet unpubliſhed. Of this 
1 Pope afterwards gave. the follow ing account“. 

© The fainoas Lord H: alfax was rather a Kya to taſte than really 
8 75 ot it, —Wahen I had enten UC tv or three firſt books of my 
tranſlation of the © Jad,” Gay at Lord defired to have the pleaſure of hear- 
ing them read at his houfe— Addiſon, Congreve, and Garth, were there 
at the reading. In four or ore 7 aces, Lord H aliſax ſtopt me very civilly, 
and with a ſpeech each time much of the ſame kind, 1 beg your pardon, 

Mr. Pope; but there is ſomething in that paiſage that does not quite 
8 pleaſe me. Ec ſo good as to mark the place, and conſider i it a little at your 
leiſure.— l am ure you can give it ; little turn. —l returned from Lord 
1 Ilalifas' 5 With Ove + | ab, in Bis 3 ; and, as we were going along, 


Was ſaying to the NoStor, that my Lord had laid mc under a great deal of 
* diſbcalty by ſuch ww ard general obſerrations; that I had been thinking 


over the patliges almett ever fince, and could not gueſs at what it was 


* Spence, 


that 
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cc that offended his Lordſhip in either of them. Garth laughed heartily :; 
«© my embarraſſment ; faid, I had not been long enough acquainted with Lord 
« Halifax to know his way yet; that I need not puzzle myſelf about looking 

te thoſe places over and over when I got home. All you need do (ay 
ec he) is to leave them juſt as they are; call on Lord Halifax two or three 
« months hence, thank him for his kind obſervations on thoſe paſſages, and 
ce then read them to him as altered. I have known him much longer than 
& you have, and will be anſwerable for the event.” I followed his advice; 


c waited on Lord Halifax ſome time after; ſaid, I hoped he would find his 


& ghjeCtions to thoſe paſſages removed z read them to him exactly as they 
« were at firſt: and his Lordſhip was extremely pleated with them, and 
& cryed out, © Ay, now they are perfectly right: nothing can be better.“ 
It is ſeldom that the great or the wite ſuſpect that they are deſpiſed or cheat- 
ed. Halifax, thinking this a lucky opportunity ot ſecuring immortality, made 
| ſome adyances of favour and ſome overtures of advantage to Pope, which he 
| ſeems to have received with ſullen coldneſs. All our knowledge of this tranſ- | 
action is derived from a ſingle Letter (Dec. 1, 1714), in which Pope ſays, 
J am obliged to you, both for the favours you have done me, and thoſe | 
ce you intend me. I diſtruſt neither your will nor your memory, when it is 


cc to do good; and if I ever become troubleſome or ſolicitous, it muſt not 
ce be out of exyeCtation, but out of gratitude. Your Lordſhip may cauſe me | 
< to live agreeably in the town, or contentedly | in the country, which is really 1 
_ « all the difference I ſet between an eaſy fortune and a ſmall one. It sin- | 
* deed a high ſtrain of generoſity in you to think of making me caſy all my | 


"66 life, only becauſe I have been fo happ y as to divert you ſome few hours: 
« but, if I may have leave to add it is becauſe you think me no enemy to 


„ my native country, there will appear a better reaſon; for I mult of con- wn 


cc ſequence be very much (as I ſincerely am) yours &c.” 
"Theſe voluntary offers, and this faint accept. ance, ended without effect. 
The patron was not accuſtomed to ſuch frigid gratitude z and the poet 
fed his own pride with the dignity of independence. They probably were ſuſ- 
picious of each other. Pope would not dedicate till he ſaw at what rate hi, 
_ praiſe. was valued ; he would be © troubleſome out of gratitude, not expecti- 
“ tion.“ Halifax thought himſelf entitled to confidence; and would gire 


nothing, unleſs he knew what he ſhould receive. Their commerce had its be- 1 - 


ginning in hope of praiſe on one ſide, and of money on the other, and ended 
becauſe Pope was leſs eager of money than Halifax of praiſe. Tt is nct 
likely that Halifax had any perſonal benevolence to Pope; it is ev ident tha: 
Pope looked on Halifax with ſcorn and hatred. 
Ihe reputation of this great work failed of gaining him a patron 3 but it 
deprived him of a friend. Addiſon and he were now at the head of poet!y 
and criticiſm ; and both in ſuch a ſtate of elevation, that, like the two rivai 
| | | | ey 
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in the Roman ſtate, one could no longer bear an equal, nor the other a ſu- 


prior. Of the gradual abatement of kindneſs between friends, the begin- 


ning is Often ſcarecly diſcernible by themſelves, and the proceſs 1; d 
by petty provocations, and inci: ilities fometimes peeviſhly returned, and 
lymetimes rams neglected, which would efcape all attention but 


that of price, and drop from any memory bur that of refentment. That the 


quarrel of theſe two wits ſhould be minutely deduced, is not to be expected 
from a writer to whom, as Homer 1 6c nothing but rumour has reached, 
« and who has no perſonal knowledge. 

| Poe doublets ahp⁰roached Adiifon, when the reputation of their wit t firſt 
bronghit them together, with the reſpect due to a man whoſe abiimies were 


acknowledged, and who, having attained that eminence to which he was him- 


il 


ſelf afpiring, bad in his hands the diitriburion of literary fame. He paid 


court with ſuſſicient diligence by his Prologue to“ Cato,” by his anuie of 
Dennis, and with praiſe yet more direct, by his poem on the © Dialogues 


« on Medals,” of which the immediate publication was then intended. In 


all this there was no hypoertſy; ; for he confeſſæd that he found in Add; fon 


ſomething more pleuſing than in any other man, 


It may be ſuppoſed, that as Pope ſaw Limfelf favoured by the worl: 4 and 
more frequently compared his own powers with thoſe of others, his confidence 


increaſed, and luis ſubmiſſion leſſened: and that Addiſon felt no delight from 
the advances of a young wit, who might ſoon contend with him for the higheſt 


place. Every great man, of whatever kind be his greatneſs, has among 


his friends thoſe who officio fly, or inſidioufly, quicken his attention to 
offences, heighten his diſs uſt, and ſtimulate bis reſentment. Of ſuch ad- 


herents Addiſon doubtleſs had many 3 and Tops Was now too high to be 
without them. : 


From the emiſſion and reception of the Pro oats for he cc lla, ” the 


| kindneſs of Addiſon ſeems to have abated. TJervas the pair. er once pleaſed 
himſelf (Aug. 20, 1714) with imagining that he had re-ettablifhed their friend- 


ſhip ; and wrote to Pope that Addiſon once ſuſpected him of too cloſe a con- 


federacy with Swift, but was now ſatisfied with his conduct. To this k Pope 
anſwered, a week after, that his engagements to Swift were ſuch as his fer- 
vices in bd to the ſubſcription demanded, and that the Tories never put 
him under the n-ceſlity of aſking leave to be grateful. „ But,” ſys he, © as 
Mr. Addiſon muſt he the judge in what regards himſelf, and ſeems to have 


&« no very juſt one in regard to me, ſo I muſt own to you [ expect nothing 


© but civility from him.” In the ſame Letter he mentions Philips, as h Wa 


ing been buſy to kindle auimoſity between them ; but, in a Letter to Addiſon, 
he expreſſes ſome conſciouſneſs of behaviour, inattentively deficient in reſpect. 
Of Swift's induſtry in promoting the ſubſcription there remains the teſti- 
mony of Kennet, no friend to either him or Pope. . 
Vol. I. 1 & Nov. 
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C Nov. 2, 1711, Dr. Swift came into the coflee-houſe, and had 3 bow 
from every body but me, who, I confeſs, could not but defpiſe hic. 
_« WhenT c:me to the anti-chamber to wait, before prayers, Dr. Swift was 
c the principal man of talk and buſineſs, and acted as maſter of requcſts.— 
„ Then ke 1nftructed a young nobleman that the 5% Pot in Engimnd was 
« Mr. Pope (a papiſt), who had begun a tranſlation of Homer into Engliſh 
40 verſe, for which Fe muff have them all fubſerive ; for, ſays he, the author 
* foal! ret begin to print till I have a thouſand guinens for him.” 
About this time it is likely that Steele, who was, with all his political fury, 
good-natured and officious, procured an mterview between theſe angry rivals, 
which ended in aggravated malevolence. On this occaſion, if eee be 
true, Pope made his complaint with frankneſs and ſpirit; as a man undeſerr- 
_ edly neglected or oppoſed ; an Addifon affected a contemptuous unconcern, 
and, in a calm even voice, reproached Pope with his vanity, and, telling him 
of the improvements which his early works had received from his own re- 
marks and thoſe of Steele, ſaid that he, being now engaged in public buſiacſs, 
had no longer any care for his poctical reputation; nor had any other deſire, 
with regard to Pope, than that he ſhould not, by too much arrcgancc, 
aliene the public. 

To this Pope is ſaid to hare replicd wich great keennefs d hs up- 
5 braiding Addiſon with perpetual dependence, and with the abuſe of choc 

- qualifications which he had obtained at the public cofl, and charging him with 
mean endeavours to obſtruct the progreſs of rifing merit. The contelt roſe 
to high, that they parted at laſt without any interchange of civility. 

The firſt volume of “ Homer” was (1715) in time publithed and a rival 
verſion of the firſt © Iliad,” for rivals the time of their appearance inevitably 
made them, was immediately printed, with the name of Tickell. It was ſoon 
perceived that, among the followers of Addiſon, Tickell had the preference, 
and the criticks and poets div ided into factions. « I,” ſays Pope, have the 
town, that is, the mob, on my tide ; but it is not uncommon for the ſraaller 
«c party to ſupply by induſtry what it wants in numbers.—I appeal to the 
c poeple as my rightful judges, and, while Mey are not inclined to condemn 
„ me, thall not fear the high-flyers at Burton's.” This oppoſition he imme- 
diatcly im puted to Addiſon, and complained of it in terms e re- 
ſentful to Craggs, their common friend. „„ 5 

When Addiſon's opinion was atked, he declared the verſions to be both 

good, but Tickell's the beit that had ever Deen written; and ſometimes E 

that they were both good, but that Ticket had more of © Homer.“ 

Pope was now ſufficiently irritated z bis reputation and his intereſt were 

at hazard. He once intended to print together the four verſions of Dryden, 

** Pope, and Tickell, that they miglit be readily compared, -—j 
| tary 
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ng wy estimated. This de gu fvems to have been defented by the refutal of 
uten, who war the proprietor of the other three verſions. 

b, pe intended at another time a rigorous criticiſm of Tickell's tranſlation, 
and had marked a copy, which 1 have ſcen, in all places that appeared de- 
feFive. But wlule be was thus meditating defence or revenge, his adverſary 
fork before him without a blow; the voice of the public were not long di- 
vided, ant the preferonce was univerfally given to Pope's performance. 
He was convinced, by adding on: circumſtance to another, that the other 
tranſlation was the work of Addiſon himſelf ; but if he knew it in Addiſon's 
Iifetime, it does not © dag that he told it. Ne left his illuſtrious antagoniſt 
to be puma by what has been conſidered as the moſt painful of all reflee- 
tions, tie remembrance of a crime perpetrated iu vain. 

"The other circumſtances of their quarrel were thus related by Pope · mM 
Philips ſeemed to have been encouraged to abuſe me in coffee-houſes, 
«and converiations: and Giidon w rote a thing - avout Wrcherley, in which 
& he had abuſed both me and my relations very grolly. Lord Warwick himfeir 
« told me one day, that it was in vain for me to endearour to be well with Nr. 
„% Addifon ; that his jcalous temper would never admit of a tettled friendinip 
« berween us; and, to convince me of what he had laid, aſſured me, that 
% Addiſon had encouraged Gidon to publiſn thote ſcandals, and had given 
e him ten guineas after they were publiſhed. The next day, while 1 was 
„ heated with what L had heard, I wrote a Letter to Mr. Addifon, to let him 
„know that I was not unacquainted with this behaviour of his; that if L 
* was to ſpeak ſevercly of him, in return for it, it ſhould be not in ſuch a_ 
dirty way; that I ſhould rather tell him, himfelf, fairly of his faults, and 
„allow his g good qualities; and that it ſhould be ſomething 1 in the following 
„manner: I then adjoined the firſt ſketch cf what has ſince been called my 
* {aire on Addiſon. Mr. Addiſon uſed me very civilly ever aſter +.” 
Ihe verſes on Addiſon when they were ſent to Atterbury r, were CON nee 4 
by him as the moſt excellent of Pope's performances; „ and the writer was 
| 2 ßnce he knew where | his ftrength lay, not to fuffer i it to remain un- 
employ ed. . 

This year ( 17! 15) being © the ſubſcr ee enabled to . more by choice, 

| havi ing perſuaded his Sade r to fell their eſtate at Binfield, he purchaſed, 1 

think "only for his hfe, that houſe at Twickenham to which his reſidence i 

afterwards precured io much celebration, and remox ed thicher with his father | 
and mother. 

Here he planted the vines 3 the quincunx which bis verſes mention; and 
ding under the neceility of making a ſubterrancous pallage to a garden on 
the other ſid- of the road, he adorned it with follile bodies, and Anise it 
with rthe title of a grotto; a place of ſilence aud retreat, from which he en- 

| de. * Cured 
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deavoured to perſuade his friends and himſelf that carer nd ne Hons cd 
de excluded. | | 
A grotto is rot often the with or r ple ature of an Engl: ob o hes 


more frequent need to ſolicit than exclude che lan; bet Lope 
was requiſite as an entrance to his garden, ard, as forme men try to be proud 
of their detects, he extracted an ornament from an incomvenen: t, ant wu 
5 nity pi oduced a gro to nere neces Mty forced a maſt. 8. t may be tre qu- "iy 
remarked of the ſtudious and ſpeculative, chat they are proud of fnifles, and“ 
that their amuſements ſeem frivolous av. childiſa; whether it be that men 
conſcious of great reputation think themſelwas above the reach of cenſure, nd 
ſafe in the admiſſon of negligent! inn, 1 or that ma . expect from 
elevated genius an unife »mity of greatneſs, and watch its degraCac: on with 
malicious wonder, like him who, having followed with his cys an | eagle 1 into 
the clouds, ſhould lament that ſhe ever a eſcended to a perch. | 
While the volumes of his «© Homer” were anny ally publiſhed, he collected 
bis former works (17:7) into one quorto volume, to which he prefixed a 
Pretace, written with great ſpritelineſs and elegance, which was aiterwar.s 
reprinted, with ſome paliages ſubjoined that he at firſt omitted ; other margi- 
nal additions of the ſame kind he made in the later editions of his poems. 
Waller remarks, that poets loſe half their praiſe, becauſe the reader knows 
not what they have blotted. Pope's voracity of fame taught him the art of | 
obtaining the accumulated honour both of what he had publiſhed, and of what : 
he had ſuppreſſed. | 
In this year his Laker died ſuddenly, ! in his fevenry-bhidk year, having paſſed | 
twenty- nine years in privacy. He is not known but by the character which 
his ſon has given him. If the money with which he retired was all gotten 


by himſelf, he had traded very note in times when ſudden riches were 
rarely attainable. 
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_ 
The publication of the © Hind” was at laſt completed | in 1520. The ſplen- 
dor and ſucceſs of this work raifed Pope many enemies, that endeavoured to 
depreciate his abilities. Burnet, who was afterwards a judge of no mean re— 
putation, cenſured him in a piece called © Homerides” before it was pub- 
liſhed. Ducket likewiſe a; woured to make him ridiculous. Dennis was 
the pe -rpetual. perſ:cutor of all his ſtudies. But, whoever his criticks were, 
their writings are | 27 z and the names which are preferred, are preſer rved! in 
me © Dunciad. 2 | 
In this diſaſtrous year (1720) of national infa aation, when more. riches 
than Peru can boaſt were expected from the Souut': Sun, when the cor tagion 
of avarice tainted every mind, and even poets panted after wealth, Pope was 
ſcized with the univerſal paſſion, and ventured ſome of his money. The 


ſtock role in its price; and for a while he thought himſelf the Lord of tnou- 


ſands. But this dream of happineſs aid not laſt long; and he ſeems to have 


Waked 


J 23 
on snough to get clear with the loſs of what he once thought him- 
det have won, and perhaps not wholiy of that. 

ent year he publiihed tome ſeicct poems of his friend Dr. Parnell, wah 
a very eloant Dedication to the Earl ct Oxford; who, after all his ſtrug- 
cles ml dangers, then lived in retirement, ſtill under the frown of a victs- 
rida: ta kion, ho could take 15 picaſure n hearin; = lis praiſe. | 
ne ve the fame year (1721) an ecition of “ Shakſpeare.” His name 
was NOW ©5410 much authority, that Jonton thought himſelf entitled, by an- 
next ig it, to demand a ſubſcription of fx guine ns for alien s plays in fix 
quarto volumes; nor did his e ee much deceive him; for of ſeven 
hundred and fifty which he printed, he difported 2 crew number at the price 
robo! led. The r. putation of that ed.tion indeed ſunk afterwards fo low, 
Dat one hundred and forty copies were fold at licteen ſhillings er. 

n this underebing, to ie h Pope was inducea by a reward of two hun- 
ured and ſerenteen inks twelve ſh: lings, he fecras never to have reflected 
afterwards without v v2Sation 3 for Theobald, a an of heavy diligence, with 
cery lender powers, firft, in a bock called Shake:p.are Reſtored,” and 
chen in a bor zial edition, deteste | his deficiencies with all the infolence of 
victory; and as he was now hi.h enough to be icared and hated, Theobald 
bad from others all the heip that could be fup?! ww by the deſire of hum- 
bling a kauzhty character. | 


— 


From this time Dope 1: came an ener iy to editors  collaters, commentators, 5 
and verbal cruicks; and hoped ro perſuade the weeks that he miſcarried in 
tius undertaiung caly by having 2 mind too great for ſuch minute em- 
piazment. 5 9 
Tope in his edition un! Loubtodly diq many things wrong, and left many 
things undoie z but tet him not be defrauded of his due npraife. He was the 
firit that knew, at leaſt the firſt that told, by what helps che text might be 
improved. If he infpected the 3 editions negligently, he taught others 
to be more accurate. In his Preface he expanded with great ſkill and ele- 
gance the character which had been given of ane re by Dryden; and he 
drew the publick attention upon his Works, . hick, thou _ oſten mentioned, 
had been little read. : | - 


Soon after the annearance of i the Thad,” FE ſlving E not to let the general 5 


kindneſs cool, he oudil ithed propoſils for a tranſſuston of "the « Odyſſey,” in five 
volumes, for five guincas. He was willing, however, now to have aſſoci- 
etet in his labour, being either weary with toiling upon another's thoughts, 
or having heard, as Ruffhead relates, that Fenton and Broome had already 
degun the work, and liking better to have chem confederates than rivals. 

In the patent, initead of faying that he had“ tranſlated” the © Odyſſey,“ 
as he had ſaid of the“ Iliad, he ſays that Le had & nndertaken” a tranſlation: 
and in the propoſals, the ſubſcription | is aid to 2 not {olely for his own 

| ule, 
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- ufe, but for that of two of * friends who have aff Fd kim in di: 
work.“ 930 
In 1723, whils he was engaged in this new verſion, he appeared before 

the Lords at the memorabie trial of Biſhop Atterbury, with whom he had 
lived in great familiarity, and frequent correſpondence. Atterbury had 
| Honeſtly recommended to him the ſtudy of the popiſh controverſy, in hope of 
| his converſion ; to which Pope anfwered in a manner that cannot much re 
commend his principles, or his judgment. In queſtions and projects of 
tearning, they agreed better. He was called at the trial to give an account 
of Atterbury's domeſiic life, and private employment, that it might apocar 
| how little time he had left for plots, Pope had but few words to otter, and 
in thoſe few he made ſeveral blunders, 

His Letters to Atterbury expreſs the ntmoſt eſteem, tenderneſo, and gra- 
titude; * perhaps,” fays he, „it is nat only in this world that I may have. 

* cauſe to remember the Bithop of Rocheſter.“ At their laſt interview Tt 
the Tower, Atterbury preſented him with a bible. 
Of the © Odyſicy” Pope tranflated only twelve books ; the reſt were tie 
work of Broome and Fenton: the notes were written wholly by Broome, 
who was not over-liberally rewarded. The public was carefully kept ignoran: 
af the feveral ſhares; and an account was ſubjoined at the concluſion, which 
is now known not to be true. 
I The firſt copy of Pope 8 "Ear We with thoſe of Fenton, 06 to be ſeen i 
che Muſeum. The parts of Pope are lefs interlined than the * Iliad ;” 
| and the latter books of the „ Iliad” leis than the former, He grew dexterous 
by practice, and every ſheet enabled him to write the next with more facility, 
The books of Fenton have very few altcrations by the hand of Pope. Thoſe | 
of Broome have not been found; but Pope complained, as it is e 
chat he had much trouble in correcting tlicin. | | 
His contract with Lintot was the fame as for the ““ Iliad,” 1 that only 
one hundred pounds were to be paid him for each volume. The number of ſub- 
ſcribers were five hundred and feventy-four, and of copies eight hundred and 
nineteen; fo that hi, profit, when he bad paid his afliſtants, was ftill very 
conſiderable. The work was hho 1 in 17255 a d tro; n chat tine he 1c 


| ſolved to make no more tranſtations. : 


The ſale did not anſwer Lintot's ex 3 P and he then pretended to 
_ diſcover ſomething of fraud 1 in Pope, and commenced or threatened a ſuit in 
8 ; 7 C 
On the Engliſh “ Odyitcy" a criticiſm was publiſhed by Spence, ar that 
time Prelector of Poctry at Oxford; 2 man whole learning was not very 
great, and whoſe mind was net very powerful. His criticiſm, however, was 
commonly juſt ; what he thought, he thought rightly ; and his remarks were 
recommended by his coolneſs and candour. In * Pope had the ſirſt expe- 

rience 
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tience of a critick without malevolence, who thought it as much his duty to 
eHſplay beauties as expole faults; who cenſured with reſpect, and Praiſes 
with alacrity. 

With this criticiſm Pope was fo littte offended, that he lought the acquain- 
zance of the writer, who lived w ith him from that time in great lamiliaxity, 
attended him in his laſt hours, and compiled memorials of his converſation. 
The regard of Pope recommended him to the great and pow erful; and * 
obtained very valuable preferments 1 in the Church. | 

Not long after, Pope was returning home from a viſit in a friend's coach, 
which, in paſſing a bridge, was overturned into the water z the windows were 
cloicd, and being unable to force them open, he was in danger of immediate 
death, when the poitition ſnatched him out by breaking the glats, of which 
the fragments cut two of his fingers in ſuch a manner, that he loſt their uſe. 

Voltaire, who was then in England, tent him a Letter of Conlolation. He 
had been entertained by Pope at his table, where he talked with ſo much 
groſſneſs, that Mrs. Pope was drive from the room. Pope diſcovered, by a 
trick, that he was a ſpy for the Court, and never conſidered him 45 A Matt 
worthy of confidence. 1 | | 
c ſoon afterwards 1 727) joined with Sw ift, who was then in F ngland, 
to publiſli three volumes of Miſcellanies, in which amongſt other things he 
inerted the © Memoirs of a Pariſh Clerk,” in ridicule of Eurnet's importance 
in his own Hiſtory, and a © Debate upon Black and White Horſes,“ written 
in all the formalities of a legal proceſs by the aſſiſtance, as is jaid, of Mr. 
Forteſcue, afterwards Matter of the Rolls. Before theſe Mliſcellanies is a 
preface ſigned by Swift and Pope, but apparently written by Pope; in u hic. 
he makes a ridiculous and romantick complaint of the robberies committed 
upon authors by the clandſtine ſeizure and ſale of their papers. He tells, in 
tragick ſtrains, how * the cabinets of * Sick and the cloſets of the Dead have 
* been broke open and ranſacked;“ as if thoſe violences were often com- 
mitted for papers of uncertain and accidental value, which are rarely Pro- 
_ voked by real treaſures z as if epigrams and eſſays were in danger where gold 
and diamonds are ſafe. A cat, hunted for his muſk, is, according to ere 
2CCOUnt, but the emblem of a wit winded by bookſellers. . 
ie complaint, however, received ſome atteſtation; for the ſame year the 
Letters written by him to Mr. Cromwell, in his youth, were & bold by Mrs. 
Thomas to Curll, who printed — 7 

In thete Mitcellanics was firſt publiſhed the ““ Art of Sinking i in Poetry,” 
which, by ſuch a train of conſcquences as uſually paſſes in literary quarrels, 
gave in a mort time, according to Pope's account, occation ro the 
„Dunciad.“ „ 

In the following year (17 28) he began to put Atterbury' 5 SAVE? in prac- 
tice; and ſhewed his ſatirical powers by publihing the“ Dunciad,” one of 
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his greateſt and moſt luborate e CSI in which be cndearoured to 
fink into contempt all the writers by whom he had been attacked, and {oi + 
others whom he thought unable to defend themſelves. 
At the head of the "Dances he placed poor Theobald, wiom he accuſed dt 
ingratitude; but whoſe real crime was fuppoſed to be that of having reviſe. 
© Shakſpeare” more happily than himſelf. This ſatire had the effect which 
he intended, by blaſting the characters which it touched. 3? alph, uno, 
unneceſſarily interpoſing in the quarrel, got a place in a fub{ quot edition, 
complained that for a time he was in danger of ſtarving, as the bookiciicr, 
had no longer any confidence in his capacity. . 
The prevalence of this poem was gradual and flow : : the plan, if not w holly 
= new, was little underſtood by common readers. Many of the alluſions require 
illuſtration; the names were often expreſſed only by the initial and fu 
letters, and, if they had been printed at length, were ſuch as few 100 
known or recollected. The ſubject itfelf had nothing generally intereſt- 
ing, for whom did it concern to know that one or another ſeribbler w 
a dunce ? If therefore it had been poſſible for thoſe who were attacked to 
\ conceal their pain and their reſentment, the“ Dunciad“ might have made 
its way very flowly in the world. 
This, however, was not to be expected: every man is of importance 
to himſelf, and therefore, in his own opinion, to others; and, ſuppoling 
the world already acquainted with all his pleaſures and his pains, is per- 
haps the firlt to publiſh injuries or misfortunes, which had never been 
known unleſs related by himſelf, and at which thoſe that hear them will 
only laugh; for no man ſympathiſes with the forrows cf vanity. 
The kiſtory of the © Dunciad” is very minutely related by Pope himſelf, 
in a Dedication which he wrote to Lord Middleſex in the name of Sav age. 
I will relate the war of the Dunces' (for fo it has been commonly 
called), which began in the year 1727, and ended in 1730. : 
« When Dr. Swift and Mr. Pope thought it proper, for reaſons ſoe- 
4 cified in the Preface to their Mifcelt, lanics, to publiſh ſuch little pieces 
« of theirs as had caſually got abrond, there was added to them the * Trea- 
* tife of the Bathos,” or the . Art of Sinking in Poetry.” It happened that 
« in one chapter of this piece the ſeveral pieces of bad poets were ranged 
ec in claſles, to which were prefixed almoſt all the letters of the alphabet (the ” 
06 greateſt part of them at random); but ſuch was the number of poets c mi- 
« nent in that art, that ſome one or other took every letter to himfelf : all 
fell into ſo violent a fury, that, fer half a year or more, the common 
newſpapers (in moſt of which they had ſome property, as being hire! 
„ writers) were filled with the moſt abuſive falſchoods and ſcurrilities the) 
e could poſſibly deviſe; a liberty no way to be wondered at in thoſe people, 
„ and in thoſe Papers, that for many years, during the uncontrouled I; _ 
| | | OcCq 
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of the preſs, had aſperſed almoſt all the great characters of the age; and 


this with impunity, their own perſons and names being utterly ſecret * 


obſcure. 

This gave Mr. Pope the thought, that he had now ſome opportunity of 
doing good, by detecting and dragging into light theſe common enemies of 
mankind ; ſince, to invalidate this univerſal ſlander, it ſufficed to ſhew 
what contemptible men were the authors of it. He was not without hopes, 


that, by manifeſting the dulneſs of thoſe who had only malice to recom- 

mend them, either the bookſellers would not find their account in employ- 

ing them, or the men themſelves, when diſcovered, want courage to pro- 
ceed in ſo unlawful an occupation. This it was that gave birth to the 
© Dunciad ;? and he thought it an happineſs, that, by the late flood of ſlan- 

der on himſelf, he had acquired ſuch | a * * over their names as 
was neceſſary to this deſign. | 
% On the 12th of March, 1729, at gt. James ON that poem was preſented 
« to the King and Queen (who had before been pleaſed to read it) by the 
right honourable Sir Robert Walpole ; and ſome days after the whole im- 


preſſion was taken and Giperſcd * ſeveral noblemen and perſons of the 


* firſt diſtinction. 


« It is certainly a true obſervation, that no 8 are ſo i impatient of cen- 


© ſure as thoſe who are the greateſt ſlanderers, which was wonderfully exem- 
plified on this occaſion. On the day the book was firſt vended, a crowd 
of authors beſieged the ſhop; intreaties, advices, threats of law and battery, 
nay cries of treaſon, were all employed to hinder the coming out of the 
Dunciad: on the other fide, the bookſellers and hawkers made as great 
efforts to procure it. What could a few poor authors do againſt fo great 


a majority as the publick ? There was no r a torrent with a finger : ſo 
out it came. 


« Many ludicrous Semen ien attended it. The 6 De (for ws 


this name they were called) held weekly clubs, to conſult of hoſtilities 


againſt the author: one wrote a Letter to a great miniſter, aſſuring him 


Mr. Pope was the greateſt enemy the government had ; and another bought 


his image in clay, to execute him in efligy with which fad fort of fats 


faction the gentlemen were a little comforted. 


Some falſe editions of the book having an owl in their 3 he 
true one, to diſtinguiſh it, Gaed in its ſtead an aſs laden with authors. 


Then another ſurreptitious one being printed with the ſame aſs, the new 


edition in octavo returned for diſtinction to the owl again. Hence aroſe a 
great conteſt of bookſellers againſt bookſellers, and advertifemeats again ft 
advertiſements ; ſome recommending the edition of the owl, and others 
the edition of the aſs; by which names they came to be diſtinguiſhee, = 


the great honour alſo of the gentlemen of the Dunciad'.“ 


Pope appears by this narrative ta have contemplated his victory over * 5 
. 3 | 3X | Cs. Dunces“ 
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« Dunces” with great exultation; and ſuch was his delight in the tumul; 
which he had raiſed, that for a while his natural ſenſibility was ſuſpended, and 
he read reproaches and inveCtives without emotion, conſidering them only as 
the neceſſary effects of that pain which he rejoiced in having given. 
It cannot however be concealed that, by his own confeſſion, he was the 
aggreſſor ; for nobody believes that the letters in the © Bathos” were placed 
at random; and it may be diſcovercd that, when he thinks kuniclt concealed, 
he indulges the common vanity of common men, and triumphs in thoſe dif- 
tinctions which he had affected to deſpiſe. He is proud that his book was 
| Preſented to the King and Queen by the right honourable Sir Robert Walpole; 
he is proud that they. had read it before; he is proud that the edition was 
taken off by the nobility and perſons of the firil diſtinction. 
Ihe edition of which he ſpeaks was, I believe, that which, by eg in 
the text the names, and in the notes the characters, of thoſe whom he had 
ſatiriſed, was made intelligible and diverting. The criticks had now declared 
their approbation of the plan, and the common reader began to like it with- 
out fear; thoſe who were flrangers to petty litcrature, and therefore unable 
to decypher initials and blanks, had now names and perſons brought within 
their view; and delighted in the viſible effect of thoſe mafts of malice, which a 
they had hitherto e! as ſhot into the air, 
Dennis, upon the freſh provocation now given him, renewed the enmity, 
which had for a time been appeaſed by mutual civilities; and publiſhed re- 
marks, which he had till then ſuppreſſed, upon the“ Rape of the Lock. 
- Many more grumbled in ſecret, or vented their reſentment in the new [papers 
by epigrams or inveCtives. 
Ducket, indeed, being mentioned a as ring Burnet with vious nies 
pretended that his moral character was injured, and for ſome time declared his 
_ reſolution to take vengeance with a cudgel. But Pope appeaſed him, by 
changing © pious paſſion” to © cordial friendſliip;“ and by a note, in which he 
_ vehemently diſclaims the malignity of meaning imputed to the firſt expreſhon. 
Aaron Hill, who was repreſented as diving for the prize, expoſtulated with 
Pope in a manner ſo much ſuperior to all mean ſolicitation, that Pope was re- 
duced to ſneak and ſhiuſſte, ſometimes to deny, and ſometimes to apologize; 
he firſt endeavours to wound, and is then afraid to own that he meant a *. 
The Dunciad,” in the complete edition, is addreſſed to Dr. Swift: of 
© the notes, part were written by Dr. Arbuthnot; and an apologetical Letter 


_ was prefixed, ſigned by Cicland, but ſuppoſed to have been written by Pope. 


After this general war upon Dulneſs, he feems to have indulged himſcli 
awhile in tranquillity ; but his ſubſequent productions prove that he was not 
idle. He publiſhed (1731) a poem on © Taſte,“ in which he very particu- 
larly and ſeverely criticiſes the houſe, the furniture, the gardens, and the 
_ entertainments, of Timon, a man of great wealth and little taſte. By T * 

| | | | = | RE 
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he was univerſally ſuppoſed, and by the Earl of Burlington to whom the 
poem is addreſſed, was privately faid to mean the Duke of Chandos; a man 
perhaps too much delighted with pomp and ſhow, but of a temper kind and 
| beneficent, and who had conſequently the voice of the publick in his favour. 
A violent outcry was therefore raiſed againſt the ingratitude and treachery 
of Pope, who was ſaid to have been indebted to the patronage of Chandos 
for a preſent of a thoufand pounds, and who gained the opportunity of in- 
ſulting him by the kindneſs of his invitation. 
The receipt of the thouſand pounds Pope publickly denied; but 125 the 
reproach which the attack on a character ſo amiable brought upon him, he 
tried all means of eſcaping. The name of Cleland was again employed in an 
apology, by which no man was ſatisfied ; and he was at laſt reduced to 
ſhelter his temerity behind diſſimulation, and cndcavour to make that diſbe- 
fieved which he nevcr had confidence openly to deny. He wrote an excul- 
patory letter to the Duke, which was anſwered with great magnanimity, as 
| by a man who accepted his excuſe without believing his profeſſions. He ſaid, 
that to have ridiculed his taſte, or his buildings, had been an indifferent 
action in another man; but that in Pope, after the reciprocal kindneſs that 
nad been exchanged between them, it had been leſs eaſily excuſed. 
Pope, in one of his Letters, complaining cf the treatment which his 
poem had found, „ owns that ſuch criticks can intimidate him, nay almoſt 
e perſuade him to write no more, which is a compliment this age deſerves.“ 
The man who threatens the world is always ridiculous; for the world can 
eaſily go on without him, and in a ſhort time will ceaſe to miſs him. I hare 
| heard of an idiot, who uſcd to revenge his vexations by lying all night upon 
the bridge. © There is nothing,” ſays Juvenal, © that a man will not be- 
lieve in his own favour.” Pope had been flattered till he thought himſelf 
one of the moving powers in the ſy ilem of life. When he talked of laying 
_ down his pen, thoſe who ſat round him intreated and implored; and elf love 
| did not ſutfer him to ſuſpect that they went away and laughed. 
The following year deprived him of Gay, a man whom he had known 
early, and whom he ſeemed to love with more tenderneſs than any other of 
his literary friends. Pope was now forty-four years old; an age at which the 
mind begins leſs eaſily to admit new confidence, and the will to grow leſs 
flexible, nd when therefore the departure of an old friend is very acutely felt. 
In the next year he loſt his mother, not by an unexpected death, for ſhe 
had laſted to the age of ninety-three; but ſhe did not die unlamented. The 
| Flial piety of Pope was in the higheſt degree amiable and exemplary ; his 
parents had the happineſs of bring: till he was at the ſummit of poetical repu- 
tation, till he was at eaſe in his ne and without a rival in his fame, and 
found no diminution of his reſpect or tenderneſs. Whatever was his pride, 
to them he 1 Was 5 ODCUIEnt 3 and whatever was his irritability, to them he was 


gentle. 
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gentle. Life has, among its ſoothing and quiet combos, few WR beuer 
to give than ſuch a ſon. 

One of the paſſages of Pope's life, which ſeems to deſerve ſome enquiry, 
was a publication of Letters between him and many of his friends, which 
falling into the hands of Curll, a rapacious bookſeller of no good fame, were 
by him printed and fold. This volume containing ſome Letters from noble- 
men, Pope incited a proſecution againſt him in the Houſe of Lords for 
breach of privilege, and attended himfclf to ſtimulate the reſentment of his 
friends. Curll appeared at the bar, and, knowing himſelf in no great danger, 


tpoke of Pope with very little reverence. “ He has,” ſaid Curll, „a knack 


Lat verſifying, but in proſe I think myſelf a match for him.” When the 
orders of the Houſe were examined, none of them appeared to have been 
infringed; Curll went away ee i and . was left to ſeek ſome 8 
- other remedy. | | 
Curll's account was, that one evening a man in a 3 s gown, but 
with a lawyer's band, brought and offered to ſale a number of printed volumes, 
which he found to be Pope's epiſtolary correſpondence ; that he aſked no name, 
and was told none, but gave the price demanded, and * himſelf autho- 
riſed to uſe his purchaſe to his own advantage. 
That Curll gave a true account of the — it is 5 to be- 
eve, becauſe no falſhood was ever detected; and when ſome years after- 
wards I mentioned it to Lintot, the ſon of Bernard, he declared his opinion 
to be, that Pope knew better than any body elſe how Curll obtained the 
copies, becauſe another parcel was at the ſame time ſent to himſelf, for which 
no price had ever been demanded, as he made known his reſolution not to 
pay a porter, and conſequently not to deal with a nameleſs agent. 
Such care had been taken to make them publick, that they were ſent at once 
to two bookſelters; to Curll, who was likely to ſeize them as a prey; and to 
Lintot, who might be expected to give Pope information of the ſeeming 
injury. Lintot, I believe, did nothing; and Curll did what was expected. 
That to make them publick was the only purpoſe may be reafonably ſuppoſed, 
becauſe the numbers offercd to ſale by the private meſſengers thewed that hope 
of gain could not have been the motive of the Impreſſion. 
It ſeems that Pope, being deſirous of printing his Letters, and not know-. 
ing how to do, without imputation of vanity, what has in this country been 
done very rarely, contrived an appearance of compulſion z that when he could 
complain that his Letters were ſurreptitiouſly n he might decent!y 


© wad defenſively publiſh them himſelf. 


Pope's private correſpondence, thus 3 filled the nation with 
praiſes of his candour, tenderneſs, and benevolence, the purity of his pur- 
poſes, and the fidelity of his friend{tip. There were ſome Letters which a 
very good or a very wiſe man would with ſuppreſſed ; but, as they ha d been 
already expoſed, it was nen now to retract them. 


From 8 


„ 7 


From the peruſal of thoſe Letters, Mr. Allen firſt conceived the defire of 
znowing him; and with ſo much zeal did he cultivate the friendſhip which he 
nad newly formed, that, when Pope told his purpoſe of * his own 

property by a genuine edition, he offered to pay the coſt. 

T his however Pope did not accept; but in time ſolicited a ſubſcription for a 

Quarto volume, which appeared (1737) [ believe, with ſufficient profit. In 
the Preface he tells, that his Letters were repoſited in a friend's hbrary, faid 

to be the Earl of Oxford's, and that the copy thence ſtolen was ſent to the 
preſs. The ſtory was doubtleſs received with different degrees of credit. It 
may be ſuſpected that the Preface to the Miſcellanies was written to prepare 
the publick for ſuch an incident; and to ſtrengthen this opinion, James 
Worſdale, a painter, who was employed in cl. indeſtine negotiations, but 

_ whoſe veracity was very doubtful, declared that he was the Ng” who 
carried, by Pope's direction, the books to Curll. 5 
When they were thus publiſhed and avowed, as they hed relation. to recent 


5 facts, and perſons either then living or not yet forgotten, they may be ſup- Is 


poſed to have found readers; but, as the facts were minute, and the charac- 
ters, being either private or literary, were little known, or little regarded ; 
they awakened no popular kindneſs or reſentment; the book never became 
much the ſubject of converſation ; ſome read it as a contemporary hiſtory, and 
| ſome perhaps as a model of epiſtolary language; but thoſe who read it did 
not talk of it. Not much therefore was added by it to fame or envy ; nor 
do I remember that it produced either public praiſe or publick cenſure. 
It had however, in ſome degree, the recommendation of novelty. Our 
language has few Letters, except thoſe of ſtateſmen. Howel indeed, about a 
century ago, publiſhed his Letters, which are commended by Morhoff, and 
which alone of his hundred volumes continue his memory. Loveday's Letters 
were printed only once; thoſe of Herbert and Suckling are hardly known. 
Mrs. Phillips's [Orinda's] are equally neglected; and thoſe of Walſh ſeem = 
written as exerciſes, and were never ſent to any living miſtreſs or friend. 
Pope's epiſtolary excellence had an open field; he had no Engliſh rival, "_ 
or dead. 
Paope is ſeen in this collection as e with the other contemporary 
wits, and certainly ſuffers no diſgrace in the compariſon : but it muſt be 


* remembered, that he had the power of favouring himſelf : he might have 


originally had publication in his mind, and have written with care, or have 
afterwards ſelected thoſe which he had moſt happily conceived, or moſt dili- 
gently laboured : and I know not whether there does not appear ſomething 
more ſtudied and artificial in his productions than the reſt, except one long 
Letter by Bolingbroke, compoſed with all the ſkill and induſtry of a profeſſed 
author. It is indeed not eaſy to diſtinguiſh affectation from habit; he that 
has once ſtudiouſly formed a ſtyle, rarely writes afterwards with complete 


eaſe. Pope may be faid to write always with his reputation in his head; 
Swift 
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Swift perhaps like a man who remembered that he was writing to Pope; but 
Arbuthnot like one who lets thoughts drop from his pen as they riſe into his 
mind. 
Before theſe Letters appeared, he publiſhed the firſt part of what he per- 
ſnaded himſelf to think a ſyſtem of Ethicks, under the title of an Effay cn 
„ Nlan;“ which, if his Letter to Swift (of Sept. 14, 1725) be rightly ex. 
piained by the commentator, had been eight years under Eis conſideration, 
and of which he ſee ns to have defired the ſucceſs with great ſolicitude. Ii: 
had now many open and doubtleſs many ſecret enemies. The“ Dunce,” 
were yet ſmarting with the war; and the ſuperiority which he publickly ar- 
rogated diſpoſed the world to wiſh his Lumiliation. 
All this he knew, and againſt all this he provided. His own name, and 
that of his friend to hots. the work is inſcribed, were in the firſt editions 
carefully ſuppreſſed ; and the poem, being of a new kind, was aſcribed o 
one or another as favour determined, or conjecture wandered z it was given, 
ſays Warburton, to every man except him only who could write it. Ihoſe 
who like only when they like the author, and who are under the dominion of 
a name, condemned it; and thoſe admired it who are willing to ſcatter praiſe at 
random, which while it is unappropriated excites no envy. Thoſe friends of 
Pope, that were truſted with the ſecret, went about laviſhing honours on the 
_ new-born poet, and kinting that Pope was never ſo much in danger from any 
former rival. 
Io thoſe authors whom he had i del and to thoſe 8 opi- 
nion the world conſidered as deciſive, and whom he ſuſpected of envy or ma- 
levolence, he ſent his eſſay as a preſent before publication, that they might 
defeat their own enmity by praiſes which * could not afterwards decent j 
AL 


With theſe precautions, in 1733 was | publiſhed the arſt part of the « Eflay 


« on Man.” There had been for ſome time a report that Pope was buſy - | 


upon a Syſtem of Morality ; but this deſign was not diſcovered in the new 
poem, which had a form and a title with which its readers were unacquainted. 
Its reception was not uniform; ſome thought it a very imperſect piece, thoug! 
not without good lines. While the author was unknown, ſome, as will al- 
Ways happen, favoured him as an adventurer, and ſome cenſured him as an 
intruder; but all thouglit . above neglect 3 3 the ale increaſed, and edition 
were multiplied. | 


The ſubſequent editions of the firſt Epiſtle exhibited two memorable correc- 
tions. At firſt, the poet and his friend 


 Expatiate freely o'er 8 ſcene 5 man, 
A mighty maze of walks without @ plan. 


For which he wrote afterwards, 


A mighty maze, but not 20ithout a plan: 


for, 
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for, if there was no plan, it was in vain to deſcribe or trace the maze. 
| | | 
The other altcration was of theſe lines. 


And ſpite of pride, and in th by reaſon's ſpite, 


One truth is clear, whatever is, is right: 


but having: afterwards diſcovered, or been ſhown, that the © truth” which ſub- 
filted © in ſpite of reafon” could not be very © clear,” he ſubſtituted 


Aud ſpite of pride, i in erring reaſon's ſpite. 


To ſuch overſights will the moſt vigorous mind be liable, when it is em- 
ployed at once upon argument and poetry. | 

The ſecond and third Epiſtles were publiſhed ; and Pope was, I there, 
more and more ſuſpected of writing them; at laſt, in 1734 he e O98 : 
fourth, and claimed the honour of a moral poet. 

In the concluſion it is ſufficiently acknowledged, that the doctrine of the 
„Eſlay on Man” was received from Bolingbroke, who is ſaid to have ridi- 
culed Pope, among thoſe who enjoyed his confidence, as having adopted and 


Advanced principles of which he did net perecive the conſequence, and as 


blindly propagating opinions contrary to his own. That thoſe communications 
kad been conſolidated into a ſcheme regularly drawn, and delivered to Pope, 
from whom it returned ory tra: sformed from profe to verſe, has been re- 
ported, but hardly can be true. The Eflay plainly appears the fabrick of a 
poet: what Bolingbroke ſupplicd could be wy the firlt principles; the order, 
illustration, and embelliſhments, muſt all be Pope's. „„ . 
Theſe principles is not my buſineſs to clear from obicurity, dogmatiſm, or 
falſehood; but they were not immediately examined; philoſophy and poetry have 
not often the ſame readers; and the Eſſay abounded in ſplendid amplification 
and ſparkling ſentences, which were read and admired with no great atten- 
tion to their ultimate purpoſe ; its flowers caught the eye, which did not ſee 
what the gay foliage concealed, and for a time flouriſſied in the ſunſhine of uni- 
verſa! approvation. So little was any evil tendeney diic ove red, that as inno- 
. cence is unſuſpicious, many read it for a manual of pie ty. I. 
Its reputation ſoon invited a tranllator. It was fat turned into French 
proſe, and afterwards by Refne 1 into verſe. Both tranſations fell! into the i 
bands of Crouſaz, who { rſt, wv hen he had the verfion in proſe, wrote a ge- 
neral cenſure, and afterwards reprinted. Retner s verſion, with particular re- 
marks upon ev cry Paragraph. | . | q 
Crouſaz was a profes of Switzorla: nd, eminent for kis treatiſe of Logick, 
and his “ Examen de Pyrrhoniſme,“ and, however little known or regarded 
ers was no mean antagoniſt. His mind was one of thoſe in 3 philo- 
ſophy and pie ty are happily united. He was accuſtom:d to argumeut and 
diſquiſition, and perhaps was grown too defirous of ** ing faults; but lun: 
intentions were alwavs rizht, nis opinions“ were fold. and Eis reltrion pure. 
15. 
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His inceſſant vigilance for the promotion of piety diſpoſed him to lock 
with diſtruſt upon all metaphyſical ſyſtems of Theology, and all ſcheme; uf 
virtue and happineſs purely rational; and therefore it was not long before ke 


was perſuaded that the poſitions of Pope, as they terminated for the moſt par; 


in natural religion, were intended to draw mankind away from revelation, and 
to repreſent the whole courſe of things as a neceſſary concatenation of indiſ- 
ſoluble fatality ; and it is undeniable, that in many paſſages a religious eye 
may eaſily diſcover expreſſions not very favourable to morals, or to liberty. 
About this time Warburton began to make his appearance in the firſt ranks 
of learning. He was a man of vigorous faculties, a mind fervid and vehe- 
ment, ſupplied by inceſſant and unlimited enquiry, with wonderful extent and 
variety of knowledge, which yet had not oppreſſed his imagination, nor clouded _ 
his perſpicacity. To every work he brought a memory full fraught, together 


with a fancy fertile of original combinations, and at once exerted the powers 


of the ſcholar, the reaſoner, and the wit. But his knowledge was too multi- _ 


farious to be always exact, and his purſuits too eager to be always cautious. 
His abilities gave him a haughty confidence, which he diſdained to conceal or 
mollify; and his i impatience of oppoſition diſpoſed him to treat his adverſaries 
vith ſuch contemptuous ſuperiority as made his readers commonly his enemies, 
and excited againſt the advocate the wiſhes of ſome who favoured the cauſe. 
He ſeems to have adopted the Roman Emperor's determination, oderint dum 
 metuant ; he uſed no allurements of gentle language, but wiſhed to compel 
rather than perſuade. 


His ſtyle is copious without ſelection, and forcible without neatuels; he | 1 N 
took the words that preſented themlelves : his diction IS er and 1 * 185 


and his ſentences are unmeaſured. | 
He had, in the early part of his life, pleaſed himſelf with the notice i in- 
ferior wits, and correſponded with the enemies of Pope. A Letter was 


| produced, when he had perhaps himſelf forgotten it, in which he tells Con- 


canen, © Dryden I obſerve borrows for want of leiſure, and Pope for want 


of genius: Milton out of pride, and Addiſon out of modeſty.” And when | 


. Shakſpeare,” in oppoſition t to * the beſt notes were 
ſupplied by Warburton. _ 


But the time was now come when Warburton was to change his opinion; _ | ; 
and Pope was to find a defender in him who had contributed ſo much w | 


the exaltation of his rival. 

The arrogance of Warburton excited againſt . every artifice of offence, 
and therefore it muſt be ſuppoſed that his union with Pope was cenſured as 
| hypocritical inconſtancy; but ſurely to think differently, at different times, 
of poetical merit, may be eaſily allowed. Such opinions are often admitted, 
and diſmiſſed, without nice examination. Who is there that has not found 
| reaſon for changing his mind about queſtions of L importance ! ? 
| Warburton 
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Warburton, whatever was his motive, undertook, without ſolicitation, to 
reſcue Pope from the talons of Croufaz, by freeing him from the imputation 
of tavouring fatality, or rejecting revelation z aud from month to month con- 
tinued a vindication of the“ Effay on on, in cle 1 journal of that 
time called © Thie Republick of Letters.” | 

Pope, who probably began to doubt the tendency of his own work, was 
glad that the poſitions, of which he perceived himſelf not to know the full 
meaning, could by any mode of interpretation be made to mean well. How 
much he was pleated with his gracuitous defen ider, the allowing: Let :tter evi- 
duntly thews : | 


«Y [R, = ; April 11, 1739. 

« have ju received from Mr. R. two one of vour Letters. It is in 
the greatéſt hurry imaginable that 1 write this; but I cannot help thanking 
you in particular for your third Letter, which is fo extremely ele; hort, 
and full, that I think Mr. Crouſaz ouglit never to have another anſwer, and 
deſerved not fo good an one. I can only ſay, you do him too much ho- 

nour, and me too "ach right, ſo odd us the expreilion ſcems; for you kave 
made my ſyitem as clear as [ ought to have done, aud could not. It is 
indeed the ſame ſyſtem as mine, but illuſtrated with a ray of your own, 
25 they ſay our natural body 1 is the ſame ſtill When it is glorificd. I am fure 
4 like it better than I did before, and fo will every man elle. I know Þ- 
meant juſt what you explain; but i did not explain my own meaning fo. 
well as you. You underſtand me as well as 1 Co myielt; but you exprets 
me better than I could expreſs myſelf, Pray accept the ancerelt acknows= 
ledgements. I cannot but wiſh thete Letters were put together in one Book, 
and intend (with your leave) to procure a tranflation of part at Icait, or of 


all of them into French; but 1 that] not procced a ſtep without your con- 
88 ſeut and opinion, &c.“ 


By this fon and enger acceptance of an exculpatory comment, Pope teiti- 
: fied that, whatever might be the ſeeming or real hut of the principles 
winch he had received from Bolingbro:e, he had no: mentionaliy attacked : 
religion „ 2 nd Dolingbroke, if ke meant to make him without his own contri, 
an inſtrument of milehief, found him now en Sage with lis cas pan „ n 
tune „de of trut! * | x ER RR Oe | 35 . 
It is known that Bolingbroke concealed from Pope his re zl epindens, He 
once diſcovered them to Mr. Ilocke, who related them again to Pope, and 
was told! by him that he mult have miſtaken the meaning of v. hat he heard; 
and Bolingbroke, when Pope's unenſinefs inciicd him co deſire an cxplaueti Cn, 

declared that locke had 8 ood lim. 

Bolinzbroke linted Warburton, who Md drawn his pap. il — him ; aud a 
little before Pope's death they had a dippute, 10n¹ „ich Lacy r partes d. * 55 | 
mutual averſion. 1 | 


mm 
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From this time Pope lived in the cloſeſt intimacy with his commentater, 
and amply rewarded his kindneſs and his zeal; for he introduced him to Mr. 
Murray, by whoſe intereit he became preacher at Lincoln's Inn, and to Ir. 
Allen, who gave him his niece and his eſtate, and by conſequence a bifhoprick. 
When he died, he left him the property of his works; a legacy which nu 
be reaſonably eſtimated at four thoufand pounds. 
| Pope's fondneſs for the “ Effay on Man” appeared by his defire of! Its pro- 
pagation. Dobſon, who had gained reputation by his verſion of Prior's 
“Solomon, was employed by him to tranſlate it into Latin verſe, and was 
for that purpoſe ſome time at Twickenham; but he left his work, whatever was 
the reaſon, unfiniſhed; and, by Benſon's invitation, undertook. the longer 
_ taſk of © Paradiſe Loft.” Pope then defired his friend to find a ſcholar who = 

ſhould turn his EI 7 into Latin proſe; ; but no ſuch performance has ever 

appeared. | | 5 | „„ 0 | 
Pope lived at this time among (he Gi wat, with that reception and reſpect to 
which his works entitled him, oy which he had nor impaired by any private 
_ miſconduct or factious partiality. Hough Eolingbroke was las friend, Wal- 
pole was not his enemy; but treated A with ſo much conſideration as, ar 
his requeſt, to ſolicit and obtain from the French NMiniſter, an abbey for Mr. 
Southcot, whom he conſidered himſelf as oblig 2:4 to reward, by this exertion 
of his intereſt, for the bene: it hich he had receiv ed from kis attendance in 

2 long illneſs. 5 

It was ſaid, that, when the Court was at . Queen Caroline had 
declared her intention to viſit him. This may have been only a careleſs efſu- 
ſion, thought on no more: the report of fuck notice, however, was ſoon in 
many mouths ; and, if I do not forget or miſapprehend Savage's account, 
Pope, pretending to decline what was not yet offered, left his houſe for a 
time, not, I ſuppoſe, for any other reaſon than leſt he thould be thought to 
ſtay at home in expectation of an honour which would not be conferred. He 
was therefore angry at Swift, who repreſents hin: as © refuſing the viſits ot 
«a Queen, becauſe he Knew that wit had never been odere had never 
been refuſed. fk 
Beſide the general ſyſtem of morality, fi ppoſed to be contained in the 
_« Eflay on Man,” it was his intencion to write diſtinck poems upon the diffe- 
rent duties or conditions of life ; one of which is the Vpiſtle. to Lord Bathuiil 
(41733) on the Uſe of Riches,” a Piece on lch Le de eclared great labour 

to have been beſtowed*. 
Into this poem ſome hints are hiſtorically throws n, and ſome Ka charac- 
ters are introduced, with others of which it is diilicult to ſay how far they arc 
real or fictitious ; but the praiſe of Kyrl, the Man of Roſs, deſcrves particular 
examination, who, after a long and pompous enumeration of his publick 
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work: 
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V orks and private charities, is ſaid to have diffuſed all thote bleſſings from five 
kun red a year. Wonders are willingiy told, and lingly heard. The truth 
is, that Kyrl was a man of known integrity, and as benevolence, by whoſe 
folicitaticn the wealthy werc e to pay contributions to his charitable 
ſchemes; this influence he obtained by an example of liberau 7 exerted to the 
utmoit extent of his power, and was thus enabled to give more than he had. 
This account Mr. Victor received from the minifter of the place; and I have 
preſervod it, that the praiſe of a good man, being made more credible, may 
de more ſolid. Narrations of romantick and impracticable irtue will be read 
Fills wonder, but that which is unattainable is recommended 1 in vain ; that 
_ may be endeavoured, it mult be ſhewn to be patlible. | 
This 15 the only picce in which the author has given a hint of his religion, 
by ridiculing the ceremony of burning the pope, and by mentiening with | 
ſome inagnation the infcription on the Monument: 
V. lien this pen was brit publithes, the dialogue, hav] ing no letters of di- 
ee was Perplercd and obleure. Pape ſeems to have written with no very 
ſtint idea; for he cal's that an Epiitie to Bathurl,” in which Bathurſt 
1s e eee as s ſpeakir g. To 
He afterwards 7 173404 in ſeribed to Lord Cobham his * Chart ans of Men,” 
_ written with dole attention to the operations of the mind and modifications 
of life. In this poem he has endeavoured to cilablith and exemplify his fa- 
vourite theory of the Ruling Paſſtan, by which he means an original direction 
of deſire to ſome particular object, an innate aſtection which gives all action 
a determinate and invariable tendency, and operates upon the whole ſyſtem 
of life, either openly, or more n by the intervention of ſome accidental 
or ſubordinate propenſion. | 
Ot any paihon, thus innate and icre ative, the exiſtence may reaſonably be 
doubted. Human characters are by no means conſtant 3 men change by 
change of place, of fortune, of acquaintance 3 he who is at one time a lover 
of pleaſure, is at another a lover of money. 'Thoie indeed who attain 
any excellence commonly ſpend life in one purſuit; for excellence is not 
often gained upon eaſier terms. But to the particular ſpecies of excellence 
men are directed, not by an aſcendant planet or predominating humour, but by 
the ſirſt book which they read, ſome early convertation Which they keard, 
or ſome accident which excitcd ardour and emulation. | 
It muſt be at leaſt allow. ed that this ruling Pagſien, antecedent to re: afon 
and obſcrvaticn, mult have an object independent on human contrivance ; for 
there can be no natural dufire of artificial good. No man therefore can be 
born, in the ſtrict acceptation, a lover of money 3 for he may be born where 
money does not exiſt: nor can he be born, in a moral ſenſe, a lover of his 
country; for locicty, politically regula: ed, is a ſlate contradittinguithed from 
4 [tate of nature; aud any attention to that coalition of intereſts which mA 
| the 
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the happineſs of a country 13 poſſible only to thoſe whom enquiry and re. 
flection have enabled to comprelie enchit. 

This doctrine is in itfelf pernicious as well as falſe: its tenancy is to pro- 
duce the belief of a kind of moral predeſtination, or over-ruling principle 
which cannot be reſiſted; he that admits it is prepared to comply with every 
deſire that cHprice or opportunity ſhall exelte, and to flatter bimietf that he 
ſubmits only to he awful dominion OL Na ure, in obeying the roiiltiefs au- 
raority of kis Fit a Mt | 

Pope has forn ü! his theory with ſo little ſx ill, that, in the exan pies by 
which he illuſtrates and confirms | it, he lia confounded paſſion 3, app" rites, 
anch h:vits. | = : | 

To the & Characters of Men” he added ſoon after, in an E pille bert. led 
to have been addreſſed to Martha Blount, but which the laſt edition has t ten 
from her, the « Characters of Women.“ This pocm, which was Wie 
witch great diligence, and in the author's opinion with great fuccefs, was 
neglected at its firſt publication, as the commentator ſuppoſes, hecauſe the 
publick was informed, by an advertiſement, that it contained no Charaficr 
drawn from the Life; an aſſertion which Pope probably did not expect er 
With to have been believed, and which he ſoon gave his readers ſufficient 
reuſon to diitrult, by telling them in a note that the work was imperfect, be- 
- caule part of his ſubje t was Vice tos high to be yet expoſed. Ec 
The time however foon came, in which it was ſaſe to diſplay the Dutcheſs 
of Marlborough under the name of Arcfja ; and her character was inſertcd 

with no great honour to the writer's gratitude. N 
Hle publiſhed from time to time (between 1730 and 1749) a of 
different poems of Horace, generally with his name, and once as was ſuf- 
_ pected without it. What he was upon moral principles aſhamed to own, he 
_ ought to have ſupprefied. Of thete pieces it is uſeleſs to ſettle the dates, 25 
they had ſeldom much relation to the es, and — had been long in his 
| hands. = 
This mode of imitation, in whick the ancients are bb by adopting 
their ſentiments to modern topicks, by making Horace ſay of Shaktpeare wha! 

he originally ſaid of Ennius, and accommodating his ſatires on Pantolabu— 
and Nomentanus to the flatterers and prodigals "of our own time, vas ti 
practiſed in the reign of Charles che Second by Oldham and Rocheſter, a 
leaſt I remember no initances more ancient. It is a kind of middle compoſ- 
tion between trauſlation and original deſign, which phrates: when the thoughts | 
are unexpectedly applicable, and the parallels lucky. It ſeems to have been 
Pope's favourite amulement z j for le has carried it further than auy forme! 
oct. 

He publiſhed W 2 revival, in f. ai numbers, of Dr. Doune's 
Satires, which was recommended to him by the Duke of Shrew (bury and the 
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Fu! of Oxford. They made no great impreſſion on the publick. Pope 
tems to have known their imbecillity, and therefore ſuppreſſed them while 
he was yet contending to riſe in reputation, but ventured them when he 
tongt their deficiencies more likely to be imputed to Donne than to 
hin Ts. | 

Phe Epiltie to Dr. Arbuthnot, which ſcems to be derived in its firſt deßgn 
a Boilzau's Addrefs 4. ſon Eſpiit, was puvlithert 1 in January 1735, about a 
month before the death of him to whom it is inſcribed. It is to be regretted, 
that either honour or pleaſure ſhould have been miſſed by Arbuthnot 3 a man 
eitimahle for his learning, amiable for his life, and veneradle for his piety. 

Arbuthnot was a man of great comprehenſion, ſcilful in his ne ; 
rerled in che ſciences, acquainted with ancient liter ature, and able to animate 
his mats of knowledge by a bright and active im. agination; a ſcholar with great 
brilliance of wit; a wit, w ko, in the crowd of lite, retained. and difcovered 
a noble ardour of religious zeal. . ; 
In dus noem Pope foimia to reckon with the public he TR ad ates himfelt 
rom centures ; _ with dignity, rather than arrogance, eaforces his own 
claims to kindneſs and reſpe&t. . _ 

Into this poem are interwoven ſeveral paragraphs which had been before 
printe(] as a fragment, and among them the {im cal lines upon Addiſon, of 
| Winch the !alt coupler has been twice corrected. It w a5 at kult, 


Wulio would not ſmile if fork a man ace be? 


„ W ho would not laugh if Addiſon v were he ? 
Then, | | 
| Who 3 TM ah if fuck a man IRR be ? 
Who would not laugh if Addiſon were he? 
At laſt it is, e 
Who but muſt laugh if ſuch a man there be : 


Who would not weep if Atticus w ere lie? 


He was at this time at open war with Lord Hervey, who had diſtinguiſhed 
bimſelf as a ſteady adherent to the Miniſtry ; and being ollended with a 
contemptuous anſwer to one of his pamphlers *, had ſummoned Pulteney to a 
cuel. Whether he or Pope made the firſt attack, perhaps cannot now be 
_ eaſily known : : he had written an invective againſt Pope, whom he calls 
“ Hard as thy heart, and as thy birth obſcure;“ and hints that his father was 
2 halter. To this Pope wrote a reply in verſe and proſe : the verſes are in this 
poem ; and the proſe, though it was never ſent, is printed among his Letters, 
but to a cool reader of the preſent time exhibits nothing but tedious malignity. 
His laſt Satires, of the general kind, were two Dialogues, named, from 
the your in which they were publihed, 66 Seventeen Hundred and Thirty- 
eight,” 
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eight.” lu theſe poems many are praiſed and many are reproacked, Pope 
was then entangled in the option; a follower uf the Prince of Wales, wits 
dined at his houſe, and the ar of many who obſtructed aud cendared the 
conduct of the Miniſters. His political partiality was too plainly ſhewn : he 
forgot the prudence with which he paſſe!, in his carter years, uninjurcd ali 
unolfending, through much more violent conflicts of faction. | 
In the firſt Dialogve, having an opportunity of praiting Allen of Bath, ke 
Aked his leave to mention him as a man not illuſtricus by any merit of hi 
anceſtors, and called him in his verſes “ low-born Allen.“ Men are teidom 
fatisfied with praiſe introduced or followed by any mention of defect. Allen 
feems not to have taken any pleaſure i in his cpithet, . nich Was bers, erde 
ſoftencd into “ l-umble Allen.” 
in the ſecond Dudogue he took fome liverty with one of the Foxes, among 
others; which Fox, in a reply to I. ytt! _ took an opportunity of repaping, 
by reproaching him with the riendih p of a lampoenzr, who ſcattered his ink 
without fear or dect ncy, aud againſt whom he hoped tlie reſentment of the 
Legillature would quickly be difcharged. | 2 

About this. tinte Þ aul Whit chead, a all pe et, was ſummoned before che 
| Lords for a poem called “ Manners,” together with Dodſſey his publiſt er. 
Whitchead, who hung looſe upon ſeciety, ſculked and efcaped ; but Dodficy's 
Mop and family made his appearance nec« ffary. He was, however, ſoon 
Aimiſſed 3 and the whole proceſs was e intended rather to intimidate | 
T ope, than to punith Mhitclicad. . 

Pope never afterwards attempted to Join the patriot with the poet, nor 
drew his pen upon ſlateſmen. That he deſiſted from his attempts of [ refor- 
mation is imputcd, by his commentator, to his de ſpair of Prevailing over the 
corruption of the time. Ile was not likely to have been ever of opinion, that 
the dread of his ſatire would counteryail the love of pow er or of money ; he 
pleaſed himſelf with being important and formidable, and gratified ſometime: 
ais pride, and ſom<times his reſentment ; till at laſt he began to think he 

thould be more ſafe if he were leſs buſy. 8 „ 

The © Memoirs of Scriblerus, publiſied about this time, extend only to 

the firſt book of a work projected in concert by Pope, Gwift, and Arbathnot, 
who uſed to meet in the time of Queen Anne, and denominated themſehes 

the „ Scriblerus Club.” Their pur rpoſe was to cenfure the abuſes of 5 

by a fictitious Life of an iufatuated Scholar. They were diſperſed; th 
deſign was never completed ; > and Warburton las nts its mnſcariage, as an 
event very diſaſtrous to polite letters. | | 

If the whole may b eſtimated by thi; ſpeci men, u. kick ſcems to 2 the pro- 
duction of Arbuthnot, with a few tous hes perhaps by Pope, the want of 
more will not be much lamented ; for the foilie: which the writer ridicules a 
10 little practiſed, that they are not known; nor can the ſatire be underſtood _ 
; EE EL 1 | | but 
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but by the learned: he raiſes phantoms of abſurdity, and then drives them 
away. He cures diſeaſes that were never felt. 2 | 
For this reaſon this joint production of three great writers has never obtained 
any notice from mankind 3 it has been little read, or when read has been 
forgotten, as no man cou. .d ve witer, better, or merrier, by remembering it. 
The detign cannot boaſt of much originality z for beſides its general 9 
blance to Don Quixote, there will be found in it particular imitations of the 
Hiſtory of Mr. Ouſlle. 5 
Swift carried ſo much of it into Ireland as ſupplied him with hints for his 
Travels; and with thoſe the world might have been contented, though the 
reit had been fuppreiled. — | 
Pope had ſouglit for images and ſentiments in 2 region not known to have 
been explored by many other of the Engliſh writers; he had confulted the 
modern writers of Latin paces) y, 2 clats of authors whom Boileau endeavourcd 
to bring into contempr, ana who are too generally neglected. Pope, however, 
was not aſhamed of their acquaintance, nor ungrateful for the advantages 
which he might have derived from it. A fmall iclection from the Italians, 
who wrote in Latin, IT ad been publithed at London, abcut the latter end of 
the laſt century, by a man wito concealed his name, bur whom his Preface 
ſhews to have been well qualitied for his undertaking. This collection Pope 
amplited dy more than halt, and (1740 pubiithca it in two volumes, but 
injuriouſly omitted his preecelior's preface. "Fo theſe books, which had 
nothing but the mere text, no regard was paid, the autliors were ſtill n neg- 
lected, and the editor was neither praiſed nor cenſured. 
He did not fink into idlenefs; he had planned a work, which he con; 
dered as ſubſequent to tin “ Lay on Man,” of which he las WO this ac- 
count to Dr. Swift. 
” 6 March 25, 1736. 
1 If ever I wi ite a ny more Epiſttes| in ve re; one of them thull be addreſſed 
i. 29 you.-: 1 have long concerted it, and begun it; but I would make what | 
« bears your Name as kuithed as my . w. 2 ni to be, that is to fay, more 
finiſhed than any of the reſt. Ihe fuhject is larg: S and n divide into 
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four Epiſtics, which naturally fol O 35 Li ay on Wlan z' viz, k. Ot the 
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« Extent and Limits ot Human Reaſon and Science. — Vi Www of the 


„ ufcful and therefore att inable, and of the unuſerul and thrrefore un ittain- 


et able, Arts. 3. Of the Nature, Endls, Applieg cation, and Uſe cf dil erent 
“ Capaciticz. 4. Of the Ule of Learning, of ek Science of the World, and 
„ of Wit. It will conclude with a latlire againit che NAlſapplic ation 0¹ all 
« theſe, exemplified by Pictures, Character, and 8 0 a ” 

This work in its full extenc, being now afflicted with an pita, and fd. 
ing the powers of life gradually declining, he tad no langer N © to under 
take; but, from the materials which he had Drovi ae d; de addy d, at Warbur⸗ 
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— Zince diſcovered to have been After: x, 
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ton's requeſt, another bock to the “ Dunciad,” of which che defion ie: 
ridicule ſuch ſtudies as are either hopeleſs or uſeleſs, as either * What 
is unattainable, or what, if it be attained, is of no uſe. 

When this book was printed (1742) the laurel had been for ſome tire 
upon the head of Cibber; a man whom it cannot be ſuppoſed that! ope 

could regard with much Undneſe or eſteem, though in one of the imitation. 
of Nane he has liberally enough praiſed the “ Careleſs Huiband,” In the 
6c Dunciad, ” among other worthleſs ſcribblers, he had mentioned ter; 

who, in his “ Apology,” complains of the great poet's unkindneſs as mor: 
- 1 urious, &« becauſe,” fays he, © I never have offended him.” 

It might have hack expected that Pope ſhould have been, in ſome de: Tree, 
mollified by this ſubmitſive gentleneſs, but no ſuch confequence appear. 
Though he condeſcended to commend Cibber once, he mentioned him after— 
winds contemptuouſiy in one of his ſatires, and again in his epiltle tc 
Arbuthnot; and in the ſourth book of the © Dunciad” attacked him wit! 
ucrimony, to which the provocation is not eaſily difcoverable. Ferllaps E. 
imagined that, in ridiculing the Laurcat, he ſatiriſed thoſe by whom the jaure: 
had been given, and gratified that ambitious perultance with which he affect 
do inſult the great. LE | - 

The ſeverity of this ſatire left Cibber no 8 any patience.” He had con- 
ſidence enough in his own powers to believe that he could diſturb the quiet 
of his adverfar ry, and doubtleſs did not want inſtigators, who, without any 
care about the victory, deſired to amuſe themſclves by looking on the conteſt. 
| He therefore gave the town a pamphlet, in which he declares his refclution 
from that time never to bear another blow without returuing it, and to tire 
out his adverfary by perſeverance, if he cannot conquer him by ſtrength. 
The inceffant and unappeaſable malignity of Pope he . to a very 
diſtant cauſe. After the Three Hours after Marriage“ had been driven ol 
the ſtage, by the offence which the mummy and * gave the audience, 
while the exploded ſcene was yet freth in memory, it happened that Cibber 
played Bayes in the Rehearſal ; and, as it had been uſual to enliven the part 

by the mention of any recent theatrical tranſactious, he faid, that he once. 
_ thought to have introduced his lovers diſguiſed in a Mummy and a Crocodile. I 
This,“ ſays he, © was received with tor ud claps, which indicated contemy! 
ol che play.“ Pope, who was behind the ſcenes, meeting him as he left tl 
ſtage, attacked him, as he ſays, with all the virulence of a “ Wit out of fits 
« ſcnſes;” to which he replied, © that he would take no other notice ol what 
Vas ſaid by fo particular a man than to declare, mt, as often as he pla aye 
ce that part, he would repeat the ſame provocation.” 

He ſhews his opinion to be, that 5 was one of the authors of the play 


which he ſo zcaloully defended ; and adds an idle * of Pope 3 den iCur «l 
A tavern. 


. 
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Che ponplulet wis written with lide power of thought or Janguage, and, 
11 Gord to remain without notice, would have "Mficy very ſoon forgoiten. 
Pope had now bee: Cough acquiiinied Will human life to know, it Hs pathon 
had not b-cn too p. owerful ſor his underftazaling, that, from a contentton lhe 
bis with Cibber, the world ſecks nc ng but diverhoa, Which is zien at the 
expence ot tlie highier character. When Cibber lampooned Pape, curiciity 
was excited 3 what Pope would fay of Ciober nobody enquired, but in hope 
that Pope's aſherity might betray his pain and leſlen h is dig znity. | 
He tnculd ther tore have fultered the pamphlet to Putter I Vi ritt Gut 
con? teſting tat it ltung him. The difionour vf being ſlileun as Clos anta- 
goniſt could never b - compenſated by the victory. Cibber had natling to 5165 
when Pope hal extauſtcd all his maliguity upon him, be word ric in the 
eſleem both flu Friends and his enemies. Silence oniy could hn made him 
. A the blow wv. nich q d not appear to be felt would have been ſtruck in 
ain. . OR 3 | 
Put Pore” S Ir al ibility prevailed d, and he ref lved't o tell the whole Enalifh 
world that he was at war with Cibbcr; and to ſhe that he e thoacht him no 


common adverſary, he Peper red no comrion vengeance; he pubi. U.: a- now 
edition of the © Dunciad,” in which ke legraded n Id from his pain 
pre-eminence, nd enthroned Cibber in his toad, Unbappily the two l erdes 
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ld books, wh colel peclantry, my lluggith perl lacy ot i Bey bad. 
Pope was ignorant enough of his own. intereſt. to mik another. change, 
4 


and eee Otborne contending for thie prize among the boraſcliers. 


© 
Oſborne was a man en rely deititute of flame, withour Cul of any iſgrace 


39 » . 
ad vie. a $4 © A of 


but that of poverty. He told me, when he was doing that wii ich rallied Pone's 
reſent ment, tnat he ſhould be put into the“ Dunciad;“ but he h. 
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gave no credit to lis prediction, tuin time lau accom. 
: Pitked. The ſhafts of ſatire were directed EQUALLY in vain apaiall Cibber and 


Oſborue; bein | repehled by the im; ponerravle © impudence of one, al rd deutend 


by the imnaſſwe Guineſs of the rler. Pope coudelee ti own pain by his 


anger; ; but h He gave no pain to tlie who had * oke. | him. Ale Was 8 

to hurt none but himfeif ; | by transferring the lame 1 80 ule from one to a- 
ther, he de lirvyed its ene, ; tor, by fewins cha wh ot he ko f 10 of ou? 
he was Fett: dy to 2 ay of an ther, lie reduced mimte to the inf: Zuid ans vi 
his own mag pye, who from his cage colls cuckold at 2 veutuce 
e + lunctd” witn 


Cibber, according 10 his engagement, 3 
ther pa imphiet, Which, Pope . BY WC wa be 48. 1 505 ut Th" 2 Ia fy of Hart: . 
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features writhen with anguiſh ; and young Richardfon faid to his fathor, wen 
they returned, that he hoped to be preſeryed from ſuch diverſion as had been 
that day the lot of Pope. 

From this time, finding liis diſcaſes more oppreſſive, and his vital power: 
gradually declining, he no longer ſtraincd his {acuitics with any original com- 
_ poſition, nor propoſed any other employment for his remaining life than the 

reviſal and correction of his former works; in which he recerved advice and 
aſſiſtance from Warburton, whom he appears to have truited and honour? 
in the higheſt degree. 

He laid aſide his Epick Poem, perhaps without mn ch bobs to man! Sed; for 
his hero was Brutus the 'Lrojan, who, according to a ridiculous fiction, cfla— 
bliſhed a colony in Britain. he ſubject therefore was of the fabulous age; 
the actors were a race upon vwiom imagination has been exhauſted, and atten- 
tion wearied, and to whom the mind wiil not caſily be recalled, when it is 
invited in blank verſe, which Pope had adopted w ith great imprudence, and 
T think without due conſideration of the nature of our 8 he ſketch 
is, at leaft in part, preſorved by Ruft head; by which it appears, that Pope 

Was thoughtleſs enough to model the names of his heroes with terminations 
not conſiſtent with the time or country in which he { races them. | 
He lingerech through the next year; but porceived himfelf, as he expreſſ-s 
it, © going down the bill.“ He had for at lcaſt tve years been afflicted with 
an aſthma, and other ditorders, whic th his ph vic ang w-re unable to relieve. | 
Towards the end of his life he confulted Dr. Thomſon, a man, who had, by 
large promiſes, and free cenſures of the common practice of phyſick, forced 
himſelf up into ſudden pation, Thomien declared his diſtemper to be 
a droply, 28 evacuated part of the water by tincture of jalap ; but confeſſed 
that his belly did not ſubſide. 1 8 hal ouy enemies, and Pope was 
perſuaded to diſmiſs him. 5 | e | 
While he was yet Ca pable of amuſement amt cony erfation, as he was on: 
| day ſitting in the air with Lord Bolingbroke and Lord Marchmont, he ſaw his 
favourite Martha Blount at the bottom of the terrace, and alked Lord Boling- 
broke to go and hand her up. Bolingbroke, not liking his errand, croſſed his 
legs and fat ſtill; 'but Jord 8 who was younger and leſs captious 
waited on the Lo dy; ; who, when he came to he * aſked, „% What, is he not 
« dead yet?“ She is ſaid to have negiected him, . ch thameſul unkindneſo, 
in the latter time of his decay; yet, of the little which lie had to leave, fhe 
had a very great part. Their acquaintance began early ; the life of each was 
' pictured on the other's mind; their converſation therefore was endearing, for 
when they met, there was an immediate coalition of congental notions. Per- 
haps he conſidered her unwillingneſs to approach the chamber of ficknets as 
female weakneſs, or human frailty ; perhaps he was conſcious to himſelf of 
peeviſnneſs and impatience, or, though he was offended by her inattention, 
| 5 | „ 5 miglu 
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mickt yet contider her merit as overbalancing her fault; and, if he had ſuffered 
his heart to be alienated from her, he could have found nothing that might 
fill ber place; he could have only ſhrunk within himfelf; it was too late to 
transfer his confidence or fondneſs. _ 8 
In Nay 1744 his death was approaching“; on the ſixth, he was all day 
delirious, which he mentioned four days afterwards as a ſufficient humiliation 
of the vanity of man; he aſterwards complained of ſeeing things as through 
2 curtain, and in falſe colours; and one day in the preſence of Dodfley, 
alked what arm it was that came out irom the wall. He faid that his 
greateſt inconvenience was inabi they to think. _ 
Bolingbroke ſomietimes wept over him in this ſtate of helpleſs decay; and 
being told by Spence, that Pope, at the intermiſſion of his d-lirtouſnefs, was 
alw aus laying ſomething kind either of bis preſent or abſent friends, and 
that his humanity ſeemed to have fury ived his underitanding, anfwered, It 
& has fo.” And added, “ I never in my life knew a man that had fo tender 
a heart for his 8 friends, or more general friendſhip for mankind.” 
At another time he faid, “I have known Pope theſe thirty years, and value 
« myſelf more in his friendihip than” —his orick then tuppreticd his voice. 
Pope expreſſed undoubting confidence of a future ſtate. Being atked by his 
friend Mr. Hooke, a papilt, whether he would not die like his father and 
mother, and whether a priclt ſhould not be called, he anſwered, “I do not _ 
* think it eſſential, but it will be very rigbt; and 2 thank "ou for pong ; 
« me in mind of it.” 
In the mornings aiter the vrieft had given him the laſt ſac: 3 ke ſaid, 
* There is nothing that is mcritorious but virtue and . an d indeed 
« friendſhip itſelf is only a part of virtue.” 
le died in the evenin ig of the thirtieth day of May, 1744, fo placidly, 
that the attendants did not di ſcern the exact time of his expiration. He was 
buried at Twickenham, near his father and mother; where a monument has 
been erectcd to him by his commentator the Pithop of Glouceſter. 
He left the care of his papers to his ex-cutors, firſt to Lord Bolingbroke, 
and if he ſhould not be liv] ing to the Earl of Marchmont, undoubtedly expet}- 
ing them to be proud of the truſt, and eager to extend his fame. But let 
no man dream of influence beyond his life. Aſter a decent time, Dodſley 
_ the bookſeller, went to ſolicit preference as the publither, and was told that 
the parcel had not been yet inſpected ; and whatever was the reaton, the world 
has been diſappointed of what was “ reſerved for the next age.“ | 
He loſt, indeed, the favour of Bolingbroke by a kind of poſthumous off nce. 
The political pampbIct called © The Patriot King“ had been put into his 
hands that lie might procure the impreſſion of a very few copies, to be diſtri- 
dutced according to tire author 8 direction among luis friends, and Pope aſſured 
hin 


p 8 pence. 
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him that no more nad been printed than were allowed; but, In alte 
deatli the 5 brought and refgned a compicte edition of hiteen hundred 
copics, wich Pop © kad ordered him tw print, and to. retain in ſecret. He 
kept, 25 Was * ed, his engagement to hope better than Pops nad kept 
it to Eis friend; and nothing was known of the tranfaction, till, upon the 
death of his employer, he thought himſelf obliged to deliver the bouks to the 
richt owner, who, with great indiguation, niade a ſire in his yard, and 
vercd the whole impreſſion to the flames. | 
Ilitherto noting had been done which was not naturally diclate.! by. te⸗ 
ſentment of violated fiith; reſentment morc ac rimonious, as the violater kd 
been more loved or more trulted. But here the anger might have lopped 43 
the injury was private, and there was little danger fron the example. 
Bohngbroke, however, was not vet fattsiiod ; his thirtt of vengeance excited 
him to blaſt the memory of the man over whom he had wept in his laſt itrug- 
cies; aud he employed Mullet, ancther friend of Pope, to tell the tale to 
tlie 7 ick, with all its aggravations. W arburton, whoſe he art was warm 
with his legacy, and ten- der by the recent ſeparation, thought it proper for 
him to inte: poſe; 5 and undertook, not indeed to vindicate the action, for 
breach of truit has aiways ſomething criminal, but to extenuate it by an 
apology. Having adv: inced what c: not be denied, that moral obliquity | 15 
made more or lc Py excuiuble by tae motives that prodnce it, he enquires what 
cuil purpoſe could have induced Pope to break his promite. He could not 
delight Ins vanity by uſurping the work, which, though not fold in mops, 
bad been ſhown to a number more than ſuihicicut to preferve the author's 
claim; he could not ęratify his avarice, for he could not fell his plunder till 
Bobncbrake' was dead; and even then, it the copy was left to another, his 
Fraud would be deſented, and, if left to him. It, w ould be uſeleſs. 
W arburton therefor ſuppoſe „ with great appearance of reafon, that the 
_ regularity of his conduct proceeded wholly {rom his zeal for Bolingbroke, 
who might perhaps have detiroyed the p. amphlet, which Pope thought it bs 
duty to nal even withour its author's approbation. To this apology an 
oj vas written in A Letter to the moſt impudent man living. 
| He bronght ame rep roa! fr upon his CW7 NT by tlie eas ane con- 
s temptucus mention made in his will of Mr. Allen, and an affected repay- 
ment of his benefackions. Mrs. Blount; 28. ie Known friend and favourite 
of Pope, had been invited to the houſe of Alien, where the comported herſelf 
with ſuch indecent arrogance, that ſhe ported from Mrs. Allen in a tate ; 
7 Irreconcileable dill ike; and the decor was for evcr barred againſt her. 
This excluſion ſhe reſented with % much bitterneſs as to reſuſe any legacy 
from Pope, unleſs he loft the world with a difavowa} of obligation to Allen. 
427i2g been long under her dominiun, now tottering in the decline of life, 
ani unable to refit the violence of her temper, or perhapa, with the prejudice 
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rf 1 lover, perſuaded that ſhe had ſuffered improper treatment, he complicd 
with hor demand, and polluted his will with female reſentment. Allen ac- 
Cprou the legacy, winch he Save to the tloſpital at Bath, obterving that Pope 
wiz olwavs a bad accomptant, and that it to 15cl. he had put a cypher more, 
he had come ne-rcr to the truth“. 


THE perſon of Pope is well-known not to have ben formed by the niceſt 
model. He has, in his account of the“ Little Club,“ compared himſelf ty 
a Wider, and by another is defcribed as protuberant behind and before. He 
s {aig to have been beautiful in his "mancy 3 but he was of 2 conſ{iitution 
originally ſeeble and weak 3 aud as bodies of a tender flame ate cahiy diſtorted, 
Mis deſormity was probably in part the ECOL 34 his appiication. Fl:s itature 
Aus fo low, that, to bring! him to a level with con non tables, it was neceſ- 
| tary to raiſe his ie at. Lut his face was not @!tpicaſing, and his eye, ere 
4 ted and vivid. | | | 

„» natura! deformity; or accidental ditortion, mis vital fanckions wi re ſo 
ach ditordlered, that his life was a © long diſcaſc.“ His mot irequent af- 
ſrjant was the headach, which he uſed to relieve by inhalt ns the tm of 

„ite, which he very frequently rec wired. 5 Es 

Not of 1 vat can be told conce: ning his Petty pecal iar cities Was CC mmuni— 
cited by 2 female domeſtick of the Farl of Oxford, who knew kin perhaps 
| aiter the middle of life. He was then fo weak as to ſtand in perpetual necd 

f ſemale attendance; extremely ſenſible of cold, fo that Le wore a kind of 
far doublet, under a ſhirt of a very coarſe warm linen with fine ficeves. When 
he roſe, he was inn eſted in boddice made of ſtiſt canvats, being ſcarce able 
0 hald himſelf erect till they were laced, and he then put ona 20 Walſtcoat. 
One ale was contracted. Elis legs were fo lender, th ot he enlarged their 
bulk with three pair of ſtockings, which were drawn on aud oft by the maid; 

Ils account of the difference between Pope and Mr. Allen is not ſo circumſtantial as it was in 
Johnton's power to have made it. Ihe particulars communicated to him concerning it he was tor 
tadolent to commit to writing; the buſincis of this note is to ſupply his omiſſions. TD 
_ Upon an invitation in "which Mrs. Blount vas included, Mr. Pope made a viſit to Mr. Allen | 
Prior-perk, and ha av ing occaſion to go to Priſtol for a few days, left Mrs. Blount behind him. In his 
ab tence Mrs. Blount, who was of he Romith perſua ſion, ſignified an inclination to go to the Popiſl. . 
chapel at Bath, and defired of Mr. Allen the uſe of his chariot for the purpoſe; but he being at 
that time mayor of the city, ſuggeſted the impropriety of having his carriage {cen at the door of 
2 place of worſkip, to which as a magiſtrate he was at leaſt reſtiuined from giving a ſanction, and 


might! Le required to ſuppreſs, and therefore deſired to be excuſed. Mrs. Blount reſented this te- 
fulal, and told Pope of it at his return, and fo infeQted him with her rage that they both leſt | 
the houſe abruptly. ww 

An inſtance of the like nexligence may be noted in his relation of Pope 5 love of painting, 

which differs much from the information I gave him on that head. A picture of Betterton, cer- 
tainly copied fr m Kneller by Pope, Lord Mansfield once ihewed me at Kenwood- houſe adding, 


that it was the only one he ever finiſhed, for that the weakneſs of his c eyes was an obſtruction fro 
vs uſe of tie * pencil. H. | 
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for he was not able to dreſs or undreſs himſcif, and neither went to bed nor 
roſe without help. His weakneſs made it very difficult for him to be clean. 
His hair had fallen almoſt all away; ard Le uſed to dine {fometirncs wit 
Lord Oxford, privately, in a velvet cap. Is drefs of ceremony was black 
with a tye-wig, and a little ſword. | 
The indulgence and accommod: ation which his ſicknefs required, had tauglit 
him all the unpleaſing and unſocial qualities of a valetudinary man. He v- 


pected that every thing ſhould give way to ki; caſe or kumour, as a child, 
hole parents will aut kear her cry, Bas an uncclitted dominion in the aucfery, 
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| W hen he wanted to fe P he „ no:Þ ied in company;“ and once flu; nbered at 
his own table while the Prince of Wales w as talking of poetry. 

The reputation which his ſrivadihip gave procure him many inv itations ; 
but he was a very troubſeſome inmate. He brought av fervant, aud had 
many wants, that a numerous attendance was rwe 'y able to ſupply them. 
Wherever he was, hie left no room for another, becauſe he exactcd the at- 
tention, and em ploy. d the activity of the whole family. FHis errands were 
ſo frequent and frivolous, that the footmen in time avoided and neglectel 
him; and the Earl of Oxford diſcharged ſome of his ſervants for their re- 
tolute refuſal of his meſſizes. The maids, when they neglected their buſineſs, 
alledged that they had bzen employed by Mr. Pope.“ "One of his conſtant 
Jem was of cofſ fee in the night, and to the woman that waited on him 
in his chamber he was very burthenſome: but he was careful to recompence 
her want of fleep; and Lond Oxford's ſervant declared, that in a houſe Where 
her buſineſs was to anſwer his call, lhe would not afk for wages. 

He had another fault, eaſily incident to thoſe who, ſuffering much pain. 
think themſelves entitled to what pleaſures they can ſnatch. He was too in- 
dulgent to his appetite 3 he loved meat highly ſeaſoned and of ſtrong taſte; 
and, at the intervals . e table, amuſed himſcif with biſcuits and dry con- 
ſerves. If he fat down to a vari iety of diſhes, he would oppreſs his ſtomach 
with repletion, and reg * ſ-emed angry when a dram was offered him, 
did not forbear to drink it. His frier hy Hh who knew the avenues to his 
| heart, pampercd him with 8G" 1t3 of luxury, which he did not ſuffer to 
_ Rand neglected. The death of great men is not always proportioned to the 
luſtre af their lives. 8 favs | [uvenal, did not perith by a javelin or 
a ſword ; the flaughters of Cannee were revenged by a ring. The death of 
Pope was imputed by ſome of his friends to a filver ſaucepan, in which it 
was his delight c heat potted lampreys. | 

That he . too well to eat, is certain; but that his Cnluality ſhortened 
I. life wil ill not be haſtily concluded, when it is remembered that a confir- 
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nation fo irregular laſted Fa and fifty years, notwithilanding ſuch pertina- 
cious diligence? of ſtudy and meditation. : 
In all his intercourie with mankind, he kad great deligh t in artiſice, and 
endegvourcd to attain a his p parpoles Is indirec and unſuſpected methods. 
« Fe hardly drank tea v itho! at a wratagem.“ If, at the houſe of his friends, 
ke wanted anv accormmogation, he was not willing to alk ior it in plain 
terms, but would mention it remoteiy as ſomething conxenient; though, ullen 
it was procured, he foon made it appear for whale fake it bad been recom- 
mended. Thus he teized Lord f till he obtained a ſercen. Ile prac- 
tied his arts on ſuch fall ercafions, that Lady Eolin broke uſed to ſav, in n 
a French phraſe, that © he pl: ad the politician about cabbage 5 and turmps. 
His unjuitifiable imprethon of the “ Patriot King,” as it can be znigancd to 
no particular motive, mult have proceeded from his general habit of ſecrecy 
and cunning; he caught an opportunity of a fly trick, and pleaſed bimſelf 
with the thought of outwitting Lolingbruge. 5 
In familiar or convivial converfatin, it does not appear that he e 
le may be ſaid to have reſenib led Dryden, as bei ing not one that was diitin- 
cuithed by vivacity in company. It is remarkable that, ſo near his time, 10 
mack ſhould be known of hat he has ks and fo little of what he has 
fd: traditional memo ;y retains no ſallies of raillery, nor ſentences of obſer- 
| ne 2poph-: 
thegm only ande upon Tucord, When an odiection railed a Fainſt his inſerip- | 
tion for Shakſpeare was deturded by the authority of „P. tric 1 ephed— 
„ horreſco reforens—that “ he would allow the publiſher of a Dictionary to 
« know the meaning of a gle word, but not of two words put together.“ 
He was fretful, and cally diſpieaſed, and allowed himſelf to be caprict- 

ouſly refer tful. He woull I0Metmes leave Lord Oxford filently, no one 


ce 
vation; nothing either pointed or 10 nil, es wife or merry. 


4 


5 ys tell why, and was to be courted back by more letters and meflages than 


he footmen were willing to on; TV, he table was indeed infeſted by Lady 
New Wortley, who was 1 friend ef Lad y Ox xford, and who, NBOW:NG his 
pecviſhneſs, could by na intruutics by reſtr. ancd from contradicting hirn, till 
their diſputes Were ſor neng: 4 to fluch es city, that one or ths Crher quitted 
the houſe, | | | 

He ſometimes condeſce: Mil d to be | oeut ar, with ſervants or i2feriors ; but 
by no merriment eiche r Ci Ot S Or his un, Was he ever cen excited to 
lauzht- r. | | —_ . 

Of his domeſtick ch: racter, fruity was a part eminently rem: arkable. 
Having determined not to be de. pendent, he determmed not to be in want, 
and therefore w iſely and magnanimoutty rejected all temprotions to expence 
unſuitable to his fortune. This general care mult be univerfal! approved ; 3 
but it ſometimes appeared in petty artifices of parſimony, tuch as the practice 
of writing his compoſitions on the back of letters, as may be ſeen in the re- 
maining copy of the & Iliad,” by which perhaps in tive vears fve fillings 
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were ſaved ; or in à niggardly reception of his friends, and ſcanners of or. 
tertainment, as, when he had two gueſts in his houſe, he would fes at iapper 
a ſingle pint upon the table; and, having himfelf taken . mall glaic.: 


would retire and fuy, “ Gentlemen, I leave you to your wine. Yet he tells 


his friends, that „ he haz a heart for all, a houſe for all, and, whatever tlie. 


ray think, a fortune for. all.“ He ſometimes, however, made a ſplendid 


dinner, and is {aid to have waned no part of the ſkill or elegance which fach 
performances requ:re. That this magnificence ſhould de often diſplaycd, 
that obſtinate orudenc: e with which he conducted his affairs would not permit; 
for his revenue, certain and caſual, amounted only to about eight hundred 


pounds a year, of which however he declares himſelf able to aſſign one hun drcd 
——.:- 


Of this fortune, which as it aroſe from publick approbation was very ho- 


nourably obtained, his imagination ſeems to have been too full: it would be 


hard to find a man, o well entitled to notice by his wit, that ever delighted 


fo much in talking of his money. In his Letters, and in his Poems, his gar- 


den and his grotto, his quincunx and his vines, or ſome hints of his opulence, | 


are always to be found. The great topick of his ridicule is poverty; the 
erimes with which he reproaches his antagoniſts are their debts, their habita- 
tion in the Mint, and their want of a dinner. THe ſeerns to be of an opinion 


not very uncommon in the world, that to wa! it money is to want every thing. ; 4 
Next to the pleaſure of contemplo- ing his 225 ns, ſeems to be that o 
enumcerating the men of high rank with whom. he w as acquainted, and 
whoſe notice he loudly proclaimis not to have been obtained by any practices of 


meanneſs or ſervility; a boaſt which was never denied to be true, and to which 


very few poets have ver aipired. Pope never ſet genius to fale, he never 


flattered thoſe whom he did not love, or praiſed thoſe whom he did not eſteem. 
Savage however remarked, that he beg pau: a little to relax his di, gaity when he 
wrote 2 diſtich for “ his Highneſs's dog.” 


His admiration of the 8 ſeems to have increaſe ein the 6 of life. 


He paſſed over * and ſtateſmen to inſcribe his © Iliad” to Congreve, with 
2 magnanimity ot f which the praiſe had been compleat, had his friend's virtue 


| been equal to his wit. Why he was choſen for ſo great an honour, it is not 
nove poſſible to knory ; there is no trace in literary hiſtory of any particular 
intimacy between them: "he name of Congreve appears in the Letters 
a nong thoſe of his ot! zr friends, but wittout any obſervable diſtinction e: 
confequence. 8 5 


f i | | SE : 2 5 3 : 5 
To his latter works, hov wever, hi rook care to annex names digniſied with 


titles, but was not very happy in his choice; for, except Lord Bathurſt, none 
of his noble friends were ſuch 2 * man would with to have his 


intimac: 


Part oſ it aroſe from an annuity of two hundred pounds a year, which he had put chaſed eithel 


of the laſt Duke of Buckinghamhire, or the Ducheſs his mother, and which was charged on lom? 


eſtate of that family. The deed by which it was granted was ſome years in my cuſtody. We 


intimacy with them known to poſterity ; he can derive little honeur from the 
notice of Cobham, Burlington, or Bolingbroke. 

Of his ſocial qualities, if an eſtimate be made from his Letters, an opinion : 
doo favourable cannot eafily be formed; they exhibit a perpetual and unclouded 
etfulgence of general benevolence, and particular fondneſs. There is nothing 
but liberality, gratitude, conſtancy, and tenderneſs. It has been ſo long 
laid as to be commonly believed, that the true characters of men may be found 
in their Letters, and that he who writes to his friend lays his heart open be- 
force him. But the truth is, that ſuch were the fimple friendſhips of the 
Golden Age, and are now the frieud{hips only of children. Very few can 
| boalt of hearts which they dare lay open to themſelves, and of which, by what- 
erer accident expoſed, they do not ihun a diſtinct and continued view; and, 

certainly, what we hide from ourſclves we do not ſhew to our friends. Thare 
is, indeed, no trantattion which offers ſtronger temptations of fallacy and 
ſuphiſtication than epiſtolary intercourſe. In the engerneſs of converſation 
the firſt emotions of the mind often burſt out before they are conſidered; in 
the tumult of hufineſs, intereſt and paſſion have their genuine effect; but a 
friendly Letter is a calm and deliberate performance, in the cool of leiſure, in 
the ſtillneſs of ſulitude, and ſurely no lian ne down to depreciate 1 Gchgn his 
own character. 5 
Friendſlijp has no tendency to ſecure veraci ty; for by whom can 2 man o 
much wiſh to be thought better than he is, as by him whoſe kindneſs he de- 
fires to gain or keep ? "Evein in writing to the world there is Jeſs conſtraint ; = 
the author is not confronted with his reader, and takes his chance of appro- 
bation among the different diſpoſitions of mankind z but a Letter is addrefied 
to a ſingle miud, of which the prejudices and partizlivies are known; and mutt 
therefore pleaſe, if not by favouring them, by forbearing to oppoſe them. 
Io charge thoſe favourable repreſentations, which men give of their g.. 
minds, with the guilt of hypocritical falſehood, would ſhew more ſcverity 
than knowledge. The writer commonly believes hinlelf. Almoſt every 
man's thoughts, while they are general, are right; and molt hearts are pure, 
_ while temptation is away. It is eaſy to awaken en ſentiments in pri- 
racy; to deſpile death when there is no danger; to glow with benevolence 
When there is nothing to be given. While fork ideas are formed they are 
felt, and ſelf- love does not indpect the gleam of virtue to be the metcor of. 
fancy. | | 
If the Letters of Pope at are «© conkdered COPY as compoſi one they ſeem to 
be premeditated and artificial. It is one thing to write, > decauſe mere is 
| lomething which the mind wiſhes to diſcharge 3 and another, to i6}:cit e 
imagination, becauſe ceremony or vanity requires ſomething to be Written. 
Pope confeſſes his early Letters to be vitiated with afeFation and ambitian: to 
know whether he diſentangled himſelf from theſe perverters of epiſtolary i inte- 


grity, his book and his life muſt be ſet in compariſon. 
... 2 A One 
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One of bis favourite topicks is contempt of bis own poetry. Ter this, if N 
| had been real, he would deſerve no commendation ; and in this he was cer. 
tainly not ſincere, for his high value of himſelf was ſufficiently obſerve ; 3 and 
of what could he be proud but of his R He writes, he favs, when he 
has juſt nothing elſe to do; vet Swift complains that he was never at leiſure 
for ciation, becauſe he had always fome poctical ſcheme in his head, l: 
was punctually required that his w riting- box ſhould be ſet upon his bed befor: 
he roſe; and Lord Oxford's domeſtick related, that, in the dreaciul winter 
of Forty, ſhe was called from her bed by him four times in one niglit, to 
ſupply him with peper, left he ſhould loſe a thought. 

tHe pretends inſenfbility to centure and criticiim, dough it was obferved 
by all who knew him that every pamphlet diſturbed his quict, and thot his. 
extreme irrit ability laid him open to perpc etual vexation ; but he wiſhed to 
deſpiſe his criticks, and therefore hoped that he did deſpiſe them. | 

As he happened to live in two t. 1905 when the Court paid little attention to 
poetry, he nurſed in his mind a footfth difeiteem of Kings, and proclaims 
that he never ſees Courts.” Yet a little regard fhewn him by the Prince 


* 
of Wales melted his obduracy 3 ; and he had not much to! ſay when he Was akeid 


by his Royal II Eames « How ke could love a Uri; nee while he dillked 
— Kings? — | | 

Ille very frequently proſeſſis contempt of the wortl, ani repreſents bimſel 
as looking on mankind, ſometimes with gay indiſle rence, as on emmcts oi 2 
hillock, below his ſerious attention; ; and ſome times with gloomy indignation, 

as on monſters more worthy of hatred than of pity. 'Thefe were diſpoſitions 

apparently counterfeited. Ilow could he de (bits thoſe whom he lived by 


pleaſing, and on whoſe approbation bis eter m or bimfelf was ſuperitructed 
Why ſhould he hate thoſe to whoſe favour he ow.d s hono ur and his caie ! 
Of things that terminate in human life, the world is the proper judge; to deſ- 
piſe its ſente ence, if it were poilible 5 13 nat jult; „ And if it were ja, 15 not 
poſſible. Pope was far enough from this wir gſonable temper; he was futhci- | 
_ently a fool 7 Lame, and his f aut was, that he e prete nde & to neglect it. His 

levity and his ſullenneſs were only in his. : .ctiers ; he Pale a through com- 
mon life, ſometimcs vexe d, and lo. netimes p wated, * A ith the. natural emotions 


of common men. 5 + 
His ſcorn of great is repeatc: At 90 ofien o be re ; no man thinks: much 
of that which hs deſpiles ; &: and 45 1411 Th is alw: 5 in (| ger of in 1confilt- 
| ency, he makes it his bon at auen! her tine that he lives ano Ng then? | 
It is evident that his own imn- portanc e tacit cften in his W He 18 
afraid of writing, leit the clerk of the Poik- Office mould know his fcerets; lie 
has many enemies; ; he conſiders Himſelf as f. arroundaoc! by univertal e 
« after many deaths, and many diſperſions, two or three of us, fays be, 
may ſtill be brought together, not to plot, but to divert ourſelves, and the 
« world too, if it pleaſes;“ and they can live together, and © ſew = 
| 5 5 4% friem 
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friends wits may y be, in fo te of all the fools in the world.“ All this while 
it Was Fu that tne cierks did not know his hand ; he certainly had no more 
envinics than a publick character like bis ci excites; and with what 
degree of fctendiuip the wits might tive, very few were fo much fools as exer 

to n 5 N . 

$042 part of this pretended diſcontent he learned from Swift, and expreſſes 
it, I think, molt frequently in his correſpondence with him. Swift's reſent- 
ment Was Unre: ſonable, but it was fincere 3 Pope was the mere mimickry of 
his fricnil, a ſictitious part which he ba to play before it became him. 
When he wos only twenty-five years old, he related that * a glut of ſtudy 
«© and retftem nt had chrown him on the worl J,“ and that there was danger 
let © a glut of the worid ſhould throw him back won ſtudy and retirement.“ 
To this Switt anſwe red with great propri. „ that b. e + bad Ot yet either 
acted or ſuffered enough in the world to have bec ome weary of it. And, 
indeed, it muil be dee very powerful reaion that can drive back to ſolitude. 
him who has once erjoyed the plextures of locicty. 

In the Letters both of Swift and Pope there appears ſuch narrowneſs ot 
mind, as makes them inſenſible of any excellence that has not ſome aihni: y | 
with their own, and cones their eiteem and approb: on to ſo ſmall a num- 
ber, that whoever thould form his opinion of the age fr om their repreſentation, 
would fuppoſe them to have lived amidlt ignorance and burbarity, unable to 
find among their contemporaries either virtue or intelligence, 93925 per ſccuted 
by thoſe that could not underſtand them. 5 . 

When Pope murmurs at the world, when he profe Tes contempt of fame, 
when he ſneaks of riches and poverty, of ſucceſs and dif appointment, with 
negligent indiſference, he e does not expreſs his habitual and ſettled 
ſentinents, but either wilfully difzufſes his on character, or, what is more 
| likely, inceſts himſelf with temporary cualities, and fallies out in the colours 
of the preſent moment. Lis hopes and fears, his joys and ſorrows, ated. 
ſtrongly upon his mind; and if he di Tired fromothers, it wes not by careleti- 
neſs; he was irritable = reſentful; his 3 to Philips, whom he 
had firſt made ridientous, and the hs ted for bemg angry, conttaued too long. 
Of his vain defire to make Bentior contemptible, [ never heard any adegnate 
eaſon. He was ſometimes wn ton in., his atencbhs; and, before Fl Ob Ag 
Lady W. orttey „and Hill, was menn in Vir retreat. 
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-The virtu 23 which ſeem to have had weft of His affect! on were Ubera ity 
and fidelity ef friend hip, in which it docs not appear that he Was cther than 
he defer! b. s himſelf. IIis fortune did not ſuffer his charity to be fplendid pad 


Dulpfeugus ; but he alliſtech Dodſſcy with a 3 pounds, that he might 
open a ſhop; and of the ſubſcription of forty pounds à year, that he raifed 
for Sage; twenty were paid by himfelf. He was zccutcd of loving mo bey, 
but his love was Lee to gain, not lelicitude cpi it. | 


In 
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In the duties of friendſhip he was zealous and conſtant: his early maturity 


of mind commonly united him with men older than himfelf; and therefore, 
without attai.. ing any cunſiderable length of life, he faw many Companions of 
his youth ſink into the grave; but it docs not appear that hie loſt a fingle friend 
by coldnefs or by injury; thoſe who loved him once, continued un Kine 
neſs. His ungrateful mention of Allen, in his will, was the effect of his 
adherence to one whom he had known much longer, and whom he natura! 7 


loved with greater fondneſs. His violation of the truſt repoſted in him by | 
Bolingbroke could haze no motive inconſiſtent with the warmeſt aFe&tion ; he | 
either thought the action ſo near to indifferent that he forgot it, or to lauda- 


ble tliat ne expected his friend to approve it. 
It was reporicd, with fuck conidence as almoſt to al belief, 7 in 


the papers intruſted to his executors was ſound a defamatory Life of Swift, 


which he had prepared as an inſtrument of vengeance, to be uſed if any pro- 


vocation ſhould be ever given. About this I — of the Earl of Macch- 


mont, who affured me that no ſuch picce was among his remains. 


"The religion in which he lived and died was that of the Church of Rome, 


to which in his corre ſpondeuce with Racine he profeſſas himſelf a ſincere ad- 


nerent. That he was not ſeru pulouſly pious in ſome part of his life is known 
by many idle and indecent applications ot ſentences taken from the Scriptures; 


a mode of merriment which a govd man droads for its profaneneſs, and x 
_ witty man difdains for its eaſineſe and vulgarity. But to whatever levities he 
has been betrayed, it does not appear that his principles were ever corrupted, 


or that he ever loſt his belief of Revelation. The poſitions which he tranſ- 
mitted from Bolingbroke he ſeems not to have underſtood, and was 28 ; 


with an interpretation that made them orthodox. 


A man of ſuch exalted ſuperiority, and ſo little FS Re ER would natu- 
rally have all his delinquences obſerved and aggravated; thoſe who could not 


deny that he was excellent, would rejoice to find that he was not perfect. 


Perhaps it may be imputed to the unwillingneſs with which the ſame man 


is allowed to poſſeſs many advantages, that his learning has been depreciated. 
He certainly was, in his early life, a man of great literary curioſity ; and 
when he wrotc his “ Lſſay on Cxiticiſm“ had, for his age, a very wide ac- 


poten with books. When he entered into the living world, it ſeems to 
Have happened to him as to many others, that he was leſs attentive to dead 
maſters; he ſtudied in the academy of Paraceiſus, and made the univerſe his 
favourite volume. He gathered his notions freih from reality, not from the 


179 


copies of authors, but the originals of Nature. Yet there is no reaſon to be- 


lieve that literature ever loſt his eſteem; he always Profeſſed to love reading; 
and Dobſon, who ſpent ſome time at his houſe tranſlating his “ Eſſay on 
« Man,” when I aſked him what learning he found him to poſſeſs, anſwered, 


More thau } expected.” His frequent references to hiſtory „ his alluſions 
—_ | | | | | | to 
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to various kinds of knowledge, and his images ſelccted from art and nature, 


with his obſervations on the operations of the mind and the modes of life, 


ſhow an intelligence perpetually on the wing, excurſive, vigorous, and dili- 


gent, eager to purtue knowledge, and attentive to retain it. 
q rom this curioſity aroſe the deſire of travelling, to which he alludes in his 
verf.5 to Jervas, and which, tough he never found an opportunity to gratify 
t, did not leave him till his life declined. 
Of his intellectual character, the conſtituent and fundamental aelnciahe | 


was Good Senſe, a prompt and intuitive perception of conſonance and pro- _ 
ny" He ſaw immediately, of his own conceptions, what was to be choſen, 


and what to be rejected; and, in the works of others, what was to be ſhunned, 15 


| r what was to be copied. 


ut good tenſe alone is a ſedate and quicſcent quality, w hich manages its 


poſteſſions well, but docs not increafe them; it collects few materials for its 
on operations, and preſerves ſafety, but never gains ſupremacy. Pope had 
lkewife genius; a mind active, ambitious, and ee always inveſti- 
gating, always aſpiring; in its wideſt ſearches {till longing to go forward, 


in its h:gheit flights ſtiill wiſhing to be higher; always OY lomething 


greater has! it knows, always endeavouring more las it can do. 


To aHit theſe powers, he is {aid to have had great ſtrength and exactneſs of 8 


memory. That which he had heard or read was not eaſily loſt; and he had 
before bim not only what his own meditations fu: acefted, but what he had 
found in other writers, that might be accommodated to his preſent purpoſe. 


Theſe benefits of nature he a by inceſſant and unwearied diligence; 
he had recourſe to every fource of intelligence, and loſt no opportunity of 


information; he conſulted the living as well as tie dead; he read his compo- 
ſitions to his friends, and was never content with mediocrity when excellence 


could be attained. He conſidered poctry as the buſineſs of his life; and, how- 


ever he might ſeem to lament his occupation, he followed it with e ; 
to make verſes was his firſt labour, and to mend them was bis laſt. 
From his attention to poetry he was never diverted. If converſation allired 


any thing that could be improved, he committed it to paper; if a thought, or 


perhaps an expreſſion more happy than was common, role to his mind, he was 
careful to write it; an independent diſtich was preſerved for an opportunity 
of iaſertion ; and ſome little e have been found containing rs, . or 
parts of lines, to be wrought upon at ſome other time. 


{le was one of thoſe few whoſe labour is their pleaſure : he was never ele- 
vated to negligence, nor wearted to impatience ; he never paſſed a fault una- 
mended by difference, nor quitted it by deſpair. He laboured his works 


firſt to gain reputation and afterwards to keep it. 


Of compoſition there are different methods. Some employ at once memory 
and invention, and, with little intermediate uſe of the pen, form and poliſh 


large maſſes by centinved m editation, and write their production only when, 


in 


WA 


„ „ 
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0 tieir OW! opinion, they have vp agar them. It is related of Virzi 

at his cultom was to pour out a great number of verles in the morning, and 
= the day in retrenching exuberances = correcting inaccuracies. Tho 
method of Pope, as may de collected at his tran do + was to write hi, 
far{t 1 1 chts in bis fl firſt words, and gradualiy to amplify, decorate, rectuy, 
and re fir e thera. | 


With foch faculties, a: 1d ſuch diſooſitions, he excelled exe ry other writer 
in poctical prudenes; he wrote in ſuch a manner as might expoſe him to a 


SEES 


few hazards. He uſed almoſt always the ſame ſabrie of verſe ; z an J. indee 0 by 


thoſe ſew cfſrys which be made of any other, ke did nat ei large his reputation. 
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Of this uniformity the certain comegencence. was reacimeſs and dexterity. by 
having always the f ame uſe for words, he bad words fo ſeleched and combined 
3 a E bs 3 A f. . 7.0.3 1. It. 
TS. 90 be ready at his call. This riereafe. of facilit/ he confeſſed himſelf to 
have pcrecaved in the provrets of his trauſtatian. 


perpetual practice, I: 1gvage had in kts winck a ed arrangement; 


But what was yet of more importance, his eſfußans were alwars 5 ry, 
and bis fabieats cheſen by Limſelf.“ lis independence ſecure him from 
drudging at a talk, and labouring upon 5 won topic: he never e e 
Praiſe for money, nor opened a hop of condolence nr. coneratulation. His 
poems, therefore, wore ſcarce ever temporary. He ſnt-ed coronations and 
royal marriages to Pas v out | a ls. * derived ro oppartv: nities from 
recent events, nor any popularity from the accidental difpofitio n f his readers. 
Ie was nerer reduced to the neceſiity of ſoliciting the ſun to ſine upon a 
| dirth-lop, Of callins the Graces a and V. itu2sS tO a edding, Or of ſaying what 
multitudes have ſaid before him. When ke could produce nothing new, he 
vas at 11 be rt y to be lent. 15 | | 
Lis ere were for the ſame reafan never Y ity, He is ſaid to hare 


tent nothing to the prets th it had lain two vears under his inſpection: it 
1 


is at leaſt certai n, that lie venture nothing without nice examination. He 
- Tafered the tumult of imagination to ſub gige, and the novelties. of invention 


»+ 


product; ons, and did not truſt Þis ſirſt fondneſs. Ile confulted his friends, 
and liſtencd with great willing ness to criticiſm; and, what was of more im- 
portance, he con! allied dt: ici, and let north: og pals againſt his ow! 
jucigment. | 5 8 1 
He profcſſed to have Tear: ed his pa: try from Dryden, whom, Whenever 
an opportunity Was ponies ted, lie > voy Toth! rt luis whole life with unv2- 
ricd libera!: ty; and pert dafs Eis character may receive to me ill altration, if he 
be compared with his Eo 


Integrity of underitanding and nice ty of diſcernment were not allotred in 
a lefs proportion to Dry den hw to Pope. The rectirude of Dryden's mind 
was ſuſſicientiy ſhewn by the diſmiſhon of hie poetical prejudices and the re. 
jection of unnatural thougius und rugged numbers. But Dryden never r deſired 


25 
18 


it 4 
@.Y 
+ 


o grow familiar. Ile knew that the mind is always enamoured of its own. 
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to apply all the judgment that he kad. He wrote, and profuſſed to write, 
merely for the peo, nie ; and hen he ploafed others, he contented himſelf. 
Ie ent no time in AUruggles to route Ltent powers; he never atten npted tu 
make that better which was wrcldy good, nor.often to mend what he mult 
| have known to be fauhy. He wrote, as ke tells us, with very little conſide 
Tatong when occnhon or neceiity called upon L he poured out what ks 
pretent moment kappened to ſapply, and, when once it had patſd the prefs, 

ejected it from Liz mind; tor when he had no pecunizry intereſt, he had no 
further ſolicitude. | = - EY | | 

Pope was not content to {:itsfy ; he defired to excel, and therefore always 
endeavoured to do his bit: he did not court the candour, but dared the 
A" of his reader, and, expecting no indulgence from others, he ewe 

one to himſelf. Ile exarained lines and words with minnte and puncrions 
proto any and retouched every part with indef atigable diligence till he 
hach left nothing to be for given. | 355 = : 

For this re aſon he kc pt his pieces 1 ery long! in his hands, while he condercd 
and reconſidered them. The only poerns wich can be fappoled'to have been 
written with ſuch regard to thie times as might kalten their publication, were 
the two ſatires of © 'Vhirtg-vichr;” of which Yofley told we, that they 
were brought to lum ty the author, that they might be fair yy copied. ..* Alnoft 
D every line,” he feid, © was then writt: n twice over; | gave him a clean 

« tranſcript, which he feat ſome time afterwards to me for the preſs, with 
„ almoil every line ritten twice over a teco nd time.“ „„ 

His declaration, that his care for his wo: rks ccaled at their publication, was 
al ſtrictly true. 1115 e attention ncver abandoned them; what he 
found amils in the fivit edition, he fil-ntly corrected in thote that followed. 
tHe appears to have reviicd the © Ihad, . an freed it from tome ot its imper- 
ſections 3 and the © Eifiv on en iciſm“ received many improvements after its 
firſt appearance. It Will feldom bs Found that he altered without: ding elear- 
- ucfs,, elegance, or vizuur. Ev: pe had phaps tlie j: udgm. ent of Dryden; but 
Dryden certainly wamech the dilige nec o Lope | | 
in acquired know let: ze the Tuperionty n: alt be allowed to Dryden, wheſe 
education Was more htalliet and who before be became an aut! r had been 


allowed more time for ſtudy, with better means 1 information. ths ind 
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extenſive ran forents of iciende. Dryden knew more of d in in his gene- 
ral nature, and Pope in bis lacal manners. The notior.s of Dryden were 
formed by comprehenſive ſpeculation ; and thoſe of Pope by ninute attention. 
There is more digni:y iu the kn ꝛ0 * ledg c of Dr yden, and niore certainty in that 
of Pope. 5 | 
Poetry was not the ſole praiſe IEA TY j for Loh excelled likewiſe in 
proſe; but Zope did not Borrow his preſe from Eis pradgce = the keyle of 
Dryden! is capricious and varicd, that e of Pope i is cauticue TN unit ri, Droden 
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obſerves the motions of his own mind; Pope conſtrains his mind to his own 
rules of compoſition. Dryden is ſometimes vehement and rapid; Pope i; a! 
ways ſmooth, uniform, and gentle. Dryden's page is a natural feid, rif.,; 

into inequalities, and diverſified by the varied exuberance of abundant vege. 
tation; Pope's is a velvet lawn, ſhaven by the ſcythe, and levelled by the roller, 
Of genius, that power which conſtitutes a poet; that quality wu 
which judgment is cold, and knos- ledge is inert; that energy which collects, 
combines, amplifies, and animates ; the ſuperiority muſt, with fome hefita- 
tion, be allowed to Dryden. It is not to be inferred that of this poetic: | 


_ vigour Pope had only a little, becauſe Dryden had more; for every oth.y | 


writer fince Milton mult give place to Pope; and even of Dryden it mult be 


E Taid, that, if he had brighter paragraphs, he has not better poems. Deyden', | 


performances were always haſty, either excited by ſome external occaſion, or 
extorted by domeſtick neceſſity; he compoſed without conſideration, and 
_ Publiſhed without correction. What his mind could ſupply at call, or gather 
in one excurſion, was all that he ſought, and all that he gave. The dilatory 
caution of Pope enabled him to condenſe his ſentiments, to multiply hi. 
images, and to accumulate all that ſtudy might produce, or chance might 
ſupply. If the flights of Dryden therefore are higher, Pope continues longer | 
on the wing. If of Dryden's fire the blaze is brighter, of Pope's the heat is | 
more regular and conſtant. Dryden often ſurpaſſes expectation, and Pope | 
never falls below it. Dryden is read with frequent aſtoniſhment, and Pope 
J 5 
This parallel will, I hope, when it is well conſidered, be found juſt ; and 


if the reader ſhould ſuſpect me, as I ſuſpect myſelf, of ſome partial fondneſs | 


for the memory of Dryden, let him not too haſtily condemn me; for medit | 
tion and enquiry may, perhaps, ſhew him the reaſonableneſs of my deter- 
"ed Rs „ e 


IHE Works of Pope are now to be diſtinctly examined, not ſo much with | 
attention to flight faults or petty beauties, as to the general character ard 1 : 


effect of each performance. eo pe SO 
It ſeems natural for a young poet to initiate himſelf by Paſtorals, which, 


not profeſſing to imitate real life, require no experience; and, exhibiting 


only the ſimple operation of unmingled paſſions, admit no ſubtle reaſoning 07 | 

deep enquiry. Pope's paſtorals are not however compoſed but with cloſe 
thought; they have reference to the times of the day, the ſeaſons of the 
year, and the periods of human life. Tlie laſt, that which turns the atteu- 
tion upon age and death, was the author's favourite. To tell of diſappoim- 


ment and miſery, to thicken the darkneſs of futurity, and perplex the — 


- rinth of uncertainty, has bern always a delicious employment of mw 


His preference was probably juſt. I wiſh, however, that his fondneſs had 


not overlooke: a line in which the Zephyr; are made ti [ment in ſilence. 

To charge theſe paitorals with want of invention, is to require what was 
never ninded. The imitations are fo ambitiouſly frequent, that the writer 
evidently means rather to ſhew his literature than his wit. It is furely ſuffi- 
cient for an author of ſixteen not only to be able to copy the poems of anti- 
quity with judicious ſelection, but to have obtained ſuilicient power of lan- 
guage, and ſkill in metre, to exhibit a ſeries of verſification, which had in 
_ Engliſh poetry no precedent, nor has ſince had an imitation. _ 

The deſign of“ Windfor Foreſt” is evidently deſigned from « Cooper's 0 
6 Hin, ” with ſome attention to Waller's poem on The Park ;” but Pope 
cannot be denied to excel his maſters in variety and elegance, and the art of 
interchanging deſcription, narrative, and morality. The objection made by 
Dennis is the want of plan, of a regular ſubordination of parts terminating 
in the principal and original deſign. There is this want in molt deſcriptive 
poems, becauſe as the ſcenes, which they mult exhibit ſucceſſively, are all ſub- 
Giting at the ſame time, the order in which they are {h2wn mutt by neceſſity 
be arbitrary, and more is not to be expected from the laſt part than from 
the firſt. The attention, therefore, which cannot be detained by ſuſpence, 
muſt be excited by diverſity, ſuch as his poem offers to its reader. 

But the deſire of diverſity may be too much indulged; the parts of 

« Windfor Foreſt“ which deſerves leaſt praiſe are thoſe which were added to 
_ enliven the ſtillneſs of the ſcene, the appearance of Father Thames, and the 
transformation of Lod5na. Addiſon had in his“ Campaign” derided the 
| Rivers that © rife from their oozy beds” to tell ſtories of heroes; and it is 
therefore ſtrange that Pope ſhould adopt a fiction not only unnatural, but 
lately cenſured. The ſtory of Lodona is told with ſweetne(s ; but a new me- 
tamorphoſis is a ready and pucrile expetlient 3 ; nothing is caſier than to tell 
low a flower was once a blooming virgin, or a rock an obdurate tyrant. 
The Temple of Fame” has, as Steele war nly declared, “ a thouſand 
beauties.” Every part is ſolendid; there is areat luxuriance. of ornaments; the 
original viſion of Chaucer was never denied to be much improved; the al- 
legory is very ſkilfully continued, the imagery is properly ſelected, and learn- 
_ edly diſplayed : yet, with all this comprehenſion of excellence, as its ſcene is 
laid in remote ages, and its ſentiments, if the concluding paragraph be ex, 
cepted, have little relation to general manners or common life, it never 
obtained much notice, but is turned ſilentl y over, and ſeldom quoted or men- 
_ tioned with either praiſe or blame. x 
That the “ Meſſiah” excels the Pollio” is no . brite, if i it be con- 
| fidered from what original the improvements are derived. 
The « Verſes on the Unfortunate Lady” have drawn much attention by 
the illaudable —_— of treating ſuicide with retpect ; and they muſt be 
Vol. I. Al * .-> > lowed 
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allowed to be written in ſome parts with vigorens animation, and in other: 
with gentle tendernefs; nor has Pope produced any poem in which the faut. 
predominates more over the diction. Yut the tale is not tkilfuily told; it is 
not eaſy to diſcover the character of either the Lady or her Gua rqian. Hiſtory 
relates that the was about to diſparage herſelf by a marriage with an inferior; 
Pope praiſes her tor the dignity of ambition, and yet . the uncle to 
deteſtation for his pride; the ambitious love of a niece may be oppoſed by the 
intereſt, malice, or envy of an uncle, but never by his pride. On ſuch an 
occaſion a poet may be allowed to be obſe ure, but inconſiſtency never can 
be right *. FE INE 

The « Ode for St. Cecilia s Day” was undertaken at rhe deſire of Steele: 
in this the author is generally confeſſed to have miſcarried, yet he has mif- 
carried only as compared with Dryden; for he has far outgone other compe- 
titors. Dryden plan is better clioſen; ; hiſtory will always take ſtronger hold 
of the attention than fable; the paſſions excited by Dryden are the pleaſures 
and pains of real life, the ſcene of Pope is laid in imaginary exiſtence z Pope 
is read with calm acquiefcence, Dryden with turbulent delight; Pope hangs 
upon the ear, and Dryden finds the pull 's of the mind. 1 N 

Both the ves want the eflential conſtituent of metrical compoſitions, the 
ſtated recurrence of (ertled numbers. It may be alledged, t! hat Pindar is ſaid 
by Horace to have written nuns lege. 5 lutis: but as no ſuch lax performances 
have been tranſmitted to us, the meaning of that expreſlion cannot be fixed; 
and perhaps the like return might properly be made to a modern Pindariſt, 
as Mr. Cobb received from Bentley, who, when he found his criticiſms upon 
S Greck Exerciſe, which Cobb had pretented, refuted one after another by 
Pindar's authority, end out at lait «+ Lindar Was a bold fellow, but thou art 
an impudent one 
If Poye's ode be 3 inſpected, it w. an be N that the | ft 
ſtanza conſiſts of ſounds well choſen indeed, but only ſounds. - 
The ſecond conſiſts of hyperbolical common-placcs, calily to be found, and 
© perhaps without much ditticulty to be as well expreſſed. 3 
In the third, however, there are numbers, images, harmony, and vigour, 
not unworthy the antagonitt of Dryden. Had all been like this but evely 


: yout cannot be the belt. 
The 


»The account herein before given of this Lady and ber cataſtrophe, cited by Johnſon fron 
Ruffhead with a kind of acquietcence in the truth thereof, ſcems no other than might have bee” 
extracted from the verſcs themſelves, I have in my polleſſion a letter to Dr. Johnſon, containing 
the name of the Lady, and a reference to a gentleman well known in the literary world for her 
hiſtory. Him I have ſeen; and from a memorandum of tome particulars to the purpoſe com- 
municated to him by a lady of quality, he informs me, that the unfortunate lady's name as 
Withinbury, corruptly pronounced Winbury; that ſhe was in love with Pope, and would have 
married him; that her guardian, though ſhe was deformed in her perton, looking upon ſuch a match 
as beneath her, ſent her to a convent, and that a nooſe, and not a ſword, put an end to her lite, H. 
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The net tanzt place ave detain us in the dark ant diſmal regions of 
mytrnolop e, Mere netiler hope nor fear, nctiher joy nor ſorrow, can be 
F ötttl : the pott HW eD,ẽꝭ“ã faithful). attends us; we have all that can be per- 
Formed 7 Cir ance of diction, Or fa ectncts of vertetication; ; but what can 
fora 1 ali W ltlicoet better rakter r | | 8 
The lait ttanza recurs again to co mon- places. The concluſion is too evi- 
d. = i b let by that of unde. „; and it may be remarked that both cud 
%iih the fame fault; the compuiiion of cach 10 li itcral on one ſide, and me- 
9 rica ON the other. | 0 | 

Poets do not always expreſs their own thoughts: Tope, with all this la- 
bonr in the praiſe of Munck, was ignorant of its prmctpics, and inſenſible 
of its cltects. 5 | 355 . 5 
(ue of Lis greatéſt thous! 1 of Ins carlieſt wo the, is the «© Efay on Criti- 
* cüm, Which, it he had writtan noting elle, would have placed him 
among the firſt eriticks and the firſt poets, as it exhibits every mode of ex- 
cellence that can embelliſl. or dignify didactick compotition, ſelection of matter, 
novel: y of arrangement, juitnels of precept, ſplendour of itiuitration, and pro- 
pricty of digreſuon. 1 dena not whether it be plc aſing to conſider that he 
produced this pee at twenty, and never afterwards exc ched it: he that de- 
liglits himſelf with obſerving that ſach powers may be ſoon attained, cannot | 
but grieve to think that life was ever after at a ſtand. e 
Jo mention the particular beautics of the Effay would be unprofita) ly. 
tedious 3 but I cannot forbear to obſerve, that the compariſon of a ſtudent's _ 
progreis in the ſciences with the journey of a traveller in the Alps, is perhaps 
the belt that Engliſh poetry can thew. A fimile, to be perfect, muit both 
illuitrate and ——— the ſubject; muit ſhew it to the underitanding in a 
_ clearer view, and diſplay it to the fancy with greater dignity : but cither of 
theſe qualities may be ſutiicient to recommend it. In didactick poetry, of 
_ which the great purpoſe is inſtruction, a ſimile may be praifed which illuſtrates, 
though it does not ennoble; in heroicks, that may be admitted which ennoblcs, 
though it does not illuſtrate. "Char it may be complete, it is required to ex- 
habit, independently of its relerences, a pleaſing image; for a ſimile 18 faid 
to be a ſhort epifode. To this antiquity was fo attentive, that circumitances 
were ſometimes added, which, having no parallels, ferved only to fil the 
Imagination, and produced what. Perrault ludicrouſly called“ compariſons 
„ with a long tail.” In their ſimilies the grcateſt writers have ſometimes 
failed; the ſhip-race, compared with the chariot-race, is neither illuſtratcd nor 
agerandifed ; land and water make all the difference: when Apollo, running 
after Daphne, is likened to a greyhound chating a hare, there is not hing 
gained; the ideas of purſuit and flight are too plain to be made plainer; 5 
a god and the es non of a god are not repreſented much to their advan- 
tage by a lune and dog. The ſimile of the Alps has no uſclefs parts,) yer aſtords 
a üribing 
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a ſtriking picture by itſelſ; it makes the foregoing poſition better underſtoo J, 
and d it to take faſter hold on the attention; it affilts the apprekention, 
and elevates the fancy. 

Let me likewiſe dw ell a little on the celebrated paragraph, in which i it is 
directed that the © found ſhould ſeem an cclio to the ſenſe; a precept which 
Pope is allowed to have obſerved beyond any other Engliſh poet. 

This notion of repreſentative metre, and the deſire of diſcovering frequent 
adaptations of the ſound to the ſenſe, have produced, in my opinion, many 
wild conceits and imaginary beauties. All that can furniſh this repreſentation 
are the ſounds of the words conſidered ſingly, and the time in which they 
are pronounced. Every language has ſome words framed to exhibit the noifes 
which they expreſs, as thump, rattle, græsel, hiſs. Theſe however are but 
few, and the poet cannot make them more, nor can they be of any uſe but 
when ſound is to be mentioned. The time of pronunciation was in the 
dactylick meaſures of the learned languages capable of conſiderable variety; 


but that variety could be accommodated only to motion or duration, and dif- 


ferent degrees of motion were perhaps expreſſed by verſes rapid or flow, 
without much attention of the writer, when the image had full poſſeſſion of 
his fancy; but our language having little flexibility, our verſes can differ very 
little in their cadence. The fancied reſemblances, I fear, ariſe ſometimes 
merely from the ambiguity of words; there is ſuppoſed to be ſome relation 
between a % line and // couch, or between hard ſyllables and hard fortune. 
Motion however, may be in ſome ſort exemplified ; and yet it may be ſuſ- 
pected that in ſ-ch reſemblances the mind often governs the ear, and the 


ſounds are eſtimated by their meaning. One of their moſt ſucceſsful attempts 
5 has been to deſcribe the labour of Siſyphus : 


With' many a weary flep, and many a groan, 

Up a high hill he heaves a huge round ſtone ; 

The huge round ſtone, reſulting with a bound, 
Thunders i impetuous down, and ſmoaks along the ground. 


Who does not perceive the ſtone to move lowly upward, and coll violeat) | 
back? But ſet the ſame numbers to another ſenſe. 


While many a merry tale, and many a ſong, 
Chear'd the rough road, we wiſh'd the rough road long. ; 
The rough road then, returning in a round, 


Mock'd our impatient ſteps, for all was fairy 3 


We have now ſurely loſt much of the delay, and much of the . : 
But, to ſhew how little the greateſt maſter of numbers can fix the 


principles of repreſentative harmony, it will be ſulſicient to remark that 
the poet, who tells us, that = 


When | 
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When Ajax ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weight to throw, 
The line too labours, and the words move flow : 

Not ſo, when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, 

Tlies o'er th' unbending curn, and ſkims along the main ; 


when he had enjoyed for about thirty years the praiſe of Camilla's lightneſs 
of foot, he tried another — upon hund and time, and produced this 


INCMUFa ble triplet 3 ; 


The varying verſe, the full reſounding line, 
The long majeſtick march, and energy divine. 


Waller was ſmooth: ; but Da taught to join 


ere are the ſwiſtneſs of the rapid race, and the march of ſiow-paced ma- 
jeſty, exhibited by the ſame poet in the ſame ſequence of ſyllables, except 
that the exact proſodiſt will find the line of feoiftneſs 1 2 on: time : longer than 


that of Yi. 


beauties of this kind are commonly fancied 1 j FR” when real are e technical 


ind nugatory, not to be rejected, and not to be ſolicited. 


Jo the praifes which have been accumulated on © 'I'!:2 Rape of the Lock“ 


by readers of every claſs, from the critick to the waiting-maid, it is difficult 


| | 8 | 
o make any addition. Of that which is univerſally allowed to be the moſt 


attractive of all ludicrous compoſitions, let it rather be now enquired | from 


what ſources the power of pleaſing is derived. 
Dr. Warburton, who excelled in critical ey; has remarked that . 
the preternatural agents are very happily adapted to the purpoſes of the poem. 


The heathen deities can no longer gain attention : w e ſhould have turned away 


from a conteſt between Venus and Diana. The employment of allegorical 


perſons always excites conviction of its own abſurdity; they may produce 


eFects, but cannot conduct actions: when the phantom is put in motion, it 


diſſolves: thus Diſcord may raiſe a mnutiny; but Diſcord cannot conduct a 


march, nor beſiege a town. Pope brought in view a new race of Beings, 
with powers and paſſions proportionate to their operation. The Sylphs and 
Gnomes act at the toilet and the tea-table, what more terrifick and more 


pov erful phantoms perform on the ſtormy ocean, or the field of battle; they 
give their proper help, and do their proper miſchief. 


Pope is ſaid, by an objector, not to have been the inventor of this petty 


nation; a charge which might with more juſtice have been brought againſt 


the author of the © Iliad,” who doubtleſs adopted the religious ſyſtem of his 
country; for what is there but the names of his agents which Pope has not 
invented? Has he not aſſigned them characters and operations never heard of 


before? Has he not, at leaſt, given them their firſt poetical exiſtence ? If this 


is not ſuſhcient to denominate his work « orig iginal, nothing original <1 ever can n be 
written. 


In 
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In this work are exliulited, in a very high degree, the two moſt ci gaging 
powers of an author. New tings are made familiar, and familiar thing 5 4 5 
made new. A race of aerial prople,- never heard of before, is prefemed to 
us in a manner fo clear and eaſy, that the reader feeks for no further informa- 
tion, but immediatery mingles with his new acquaintance, adopts their interetl., | 
and attends their Ren luits, loves a Sylph, and deteſts a Gnome, 
That familiar thin, gs are naue NOV, cxery paragraph Wil a prove. The ſub- 
jicct of the poem is an event bet ow the common incidents of common life; 
nothing real is introduced that is not ſeen ſo often as to . no lon; ger regarded; 
yet the whole detail of a female-day is here brought before us, inveſted wih 


8 


o much art of decoration, that, thong! 1 natl. ing is difenited, every thing i; 
ſtriking, and we fect all the appetite of Curio! tor that from uhich We hate 
0 a thouſand times turned faſtidiouſly awav. : 
The purpoſe of che poct ts, 2s ke tel Ils wi, to lau: ih at „ the little unguar Jed 
« follics of the female ſex.” It is thercfore wikuut juſtice that 7 
charges the“ Rape of the Lock* with the want of a moral, and for th: 
ala {ets it keen the“ Lutrin,” which expoſes the pridle and ciicord of the 
clergy. Perhaps neither ts nor Potleau las mode the world much better 
than lie found it; but, if they had both ſucceed, it were caſy to tell who 
would have Shores moſt ſrom pubtick gratitude. The freaks, and hu- 
mours, and {plc en, and vanity of women, as they embroil families in dif-ord, 
ud fill Loufes with diſquiet, do more to vo! bruck tae happineſo of life in a 
ee that the miſery of man Procccds not from any fingle cruſh of orer- 
whelming cvil, but from ſmall vexations continually repe 8 8 
It is remarked by Dennis hkewiſe, that the machinery is ſuperſuous; that, 
| by all the buſtle of preternatural operation, the main event is neither haſtened 
nor retarded. Lo this charge an efficacious anſwer is not eaſily made. The 
Jylphs cannot be fad to help or to oppoſe; and it muſt be allowed to imply 
ſome want of a rt, th their power bas not been ſv! Heiently intermingled 
with the action. Other parts mar Lkewiſe be charged 1 with want of connec- 
tion; the game at c re might be ſpared, but if tlie Lady had loſt her hair 
while ſhc was intent upon her cards, it might have | been inferred that thoſe 


- 
. who are too fond oi play v will de in dat uger of ne, gleting more important in- 
tereſts. Thoſe Peraaf NS 2 e taut „ but what are lach f faults to o much ex- 


cellence |! 

The Epiftle 0 «© Lloife - to A belard“ is one of the moſt h.ppy productions 
of human wit : the ſubject is (aj 1iciouſly choſen, that it would be difficult, 
in turning over the annals of te world, to find ancther which ſo many cir- 
r concur te recommend. We regularly intereſt ourſelves moff in 
the fortune of thoſe who molt duferve our notice, Abciard and Eloiſe were 
conſpicuous in their days for eruünence of merit. The heart naturally 0 

| truth. 


car than the ambition 7 the clergy in many centuries. It has been well 
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truth. The adventures and misfortuncs of this illuſtrious pair are known 
from undifputc:l hiſtory. Their fate docs not leave the mind in hopeleſs de- 
jection; for they both found quiet and conſolation in retirement and picty. 
do new and fo affecting is their ſtory, that it ſuperſedes in ention, and ima- 
Lination ranges at full Iberty without ſtraggling into ſcenes of fable. 

The tory, thus ikiliuily adopted, has been diligently improved. Pope has 
left nothing behind kim, which feems more the effecb of ſtudious perſeverance 
and laborious revifal. Here is particularly obtervable the e felicitas, a 
fruitiul foil, and careful cultiv ation. Tiere is no crudencis of ſenſe, nor at- 
periy of language. | 

ne hee 3 which ſentime a wich have 15 much vigour and THE 

_ cacy, have been draw n, are ſewn to be the my {tick writers by the learned 
author of the.“ Lav on the Life and W ritings of Pope;“ a book WICH 
teaches how the brow of Critieiſm may be ſmoothed, and how {hc may be 
enabled, with all her ſevert ty, to attract and to delight. 5 

The train of my difquifition Jas now conducted me to that poctical wonder, 

tranſlation of the “ Iiiad;“ a periormance which no age or nation can 
pretend to equal. Io the recks tianflation was almoſt unknown; it Was | 
totally unknown to the inhabitants of Greece, they had no recourle to the 
barbarians for erg beauties, but fouzht for every thing in Ilomer, where, 
indeed, there is but little“ which tliey mi mw not ſind. n 


4\ 


The Italians | have been very diligent rrantlators; but I can hear of no ver- 
ſion, unleſs perhaps Anguilara' s Ovid may be excepted, which is read with 
eagerneſs. "The © Vind” of Salvini every reader may diſcover to be punctili- 

ily exact; but it feems to be the work of a linguitt f&ilfully pedantick ; - and 
his COMMIT en, the proper judges of its power to pleaſe R reject it with diſguſt. 

Their predecetors the Romans have left tome Tpecimens of tranllation be- 
| Tail them, and that employment muſt have had fome credit in which Tully 
and Germanicus engaged; but wiets we tuppotc, what is perhaps true, that 
the plays of Terence were verſions of Mynander, nothing tranſlated ſeems ever 
to have riſen to high reputation. LKhe French, in the meridian hour of their 
lcarning, were very laudably induſtrigus to enrich their own language with 
the wildom of the ancients ; but tound theuiſclyes reduced, b v Whatever ne- 
cellity, to turn the Greek and Roman puutry into proie. Whoever could 
read an author, could tranflare him. From fuch rivals little can be feared. 
The chief help of Pope in this arduous undertaking was drawn from the 
verſions of Dryden. Virgil had borrowed much of bis imagery from Homer; 
and part of the debt was now paid by his tranflator. Pope ſearched the pages 
of Dryden for happy combin a of heroic diction 3 but it will not be denied 
that he added much to what he found. IIe cultivated our language With 10 
much diligence and art, that he has left in his „ Horacr” a treafurc of R 
cal elegance to poſteritv. Its verſion may be faid to have tune! the English. 


Ne 
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tongue; for ſince its appearance no writer, however deficient in other power, 
Eas wanted melody. Such a ſeries of lines ſo elaborately corrected, and i; 
ſweetly modulated, took poſſeſſion of the publick ear; the vulgar was cna- 
moured of the poem, and the learned wondered at the tranflation. 

But in the moſt general applauſe diſcordant voices will always be heard. I. 
| has been objected by ſome, who wiſh to be numbered among the ſons of icar- 
ing, that Pope's verſion of Homer is not Homerical ; that it exhibits no refe.n.. 
blance of the original and characteriſtick manner of the Father of Poetry, a. 
it wants his awful ſimplicity, his artleſs grandeur, his uaaffetted » ST 

This cannot be totally denied; but it muſt be remembered that neceitus g:. 
cogit defendit ; that may be eien done which cannot be forborn. 
and place will always enforce regard. In eſtimating this tranſlation, cc. 


deration muſt be had of the nature of our language, the form of our met „5 


and, above all, of the change which two thouſand years have made in the 
modes of life and the habits of thought. Virgil wrote in a language of tl. 
| ſame general fabrick with that of Homer, in verſes of the ſame mcaſure, and 
in an age nearer to Homer's time by eighteen hundred years; yet he found, 
even then, the ſtate of the world fo much altered, and the demand for ele- 
gance ſo much increaſed, that mere nature would be endured no longer; and 
perhaps, in the multitude of borrow. ed paſſages, my fer can 1 be few! n which 
5 he has not embelliſhed. 


There is a time when nations emerging from barbarity, and falling into 


: W ſubordination, gain leiſure to grow wiſe, and feel the ſhame of igno- 
rance and the craving pain of unſatisfied curioſity. To this hunger of the 


mind plain ſenſe is grateful ; that which fills the void removes uneaſineſs, and 


to be free from pain for a while is pleaſure ; but repiction generates faſtidi- 
ouſneſs; a faturated intellect toon becomes luxurious, and knowledge finds 
no willing reception till it is recommended by artificial diction. Thus it will 
be found, in the progreſs of learning, that in all nations the firſt writers are 
ſimple, and that every age improves in elegance. One refinement always makes 
way for another; and what was expedient to Virgil was neceſſary to Pope. 
I ſuppoſe many readers of the Engliſh © Iliad,” when they have been 
touched with ſome unexpected beauty of the lig _ kind, have tried to enjoy 
it in the original, where, alas it was not to be found. Homer doubtleſs 
_ owes to his tranſlator many Ovidian graces not exactly ſuitable to his character; 
but to have added can be no Is rat crime, if nothing be taken away. Elegance 
| : i; 
Bentley was one of theſe. He and Pope, ſoon after the publication of Homer, met at Dr. 
Mead's at dinner; when Pope, deſirous of his opinion of the tranſlation, addreſſed bim thus: 


„ Dr. Bentley, I ordered my bookſeller to fend you your books; I hope you received them.” Bentley, 
who had purpoſely avoided ſaying any thing about Homer, pretended not to underſtand him, and 


| aſked, © Books! books! what books? © My Homer,” replied Pope, which you did me the honour _ 


© to ſubſcribe for. Oh, faid Bentley, ay now 1 recollet—your tranſlation it is a pretty 
* poem, Mr. Pope; but t you muſt not call it Homer,” H. 
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5 fi arely to be deſired, if it be not gained at the expence of dig nit y. A hero 
u ould with to be loved, as well as to be reverenced. 
Jo a thouſand cavils one anſwer is ſuſſicient; the purpoſe of a writer is to 

be read, and the criticiſm which would dettroy the power of pleafi ing muſt be 
blown afide. Pope wrote for his own age and his own nation; he knew 
that it #13 necgſfary to colour the images and point the ſentiments of his au- 
thor 3 he therctorc made him graceful, but loſt him ſome of his ſublimity. 
The copious notes with which the verſion is accompanied, and by which it 
is recommended to many readers, though they were undoubtedly written to 
tell the volumes, ought not to paſs without praiſe : commentaries which 
attract the reader by the pleaſure of peruſal have not often appeared; the 
notes of others are read to Clear dithcultics, thoſe of rope to vary entertain- 

ment. 

It has howerer been objected, with ſufficient reaſon, that there is in the 
commentary too much of unfeaſonable levity and affected gaiety z that too 
many appeals are made to the Ladies, and the caſe which is fo carefully pre- 
ſcrved is ſometimes the - cafe of a trifler. Every art has its terms, and every 
kind of inſtruction its proper ſtyle; the gravity of common criticks may be 
tedious, but is leſs deſpicable than childiſh merriment. . 
Of the „ Odydey“ nothing remains to be obterved: the fame general 
praiſe may be given to both tranflations, and a particular examination of either 
would require a large volume. The notes were written by e who 
_ endeavoured not unſucceſsfully to imitate his maiter. | 4 
Of the * Dunciad” the hint is confeſſedly taken from Dry: den's « Mac 
 Flecknoe * but the plan is ſo enlar 85 ed and diverbt ed as zuſtly to claim the 
praiſe of an original, and affords perhaps the beſt ipecimen cat has yet ap- 
peared of a ſatire ludicroufly pompous. 
That the deſign was moral, whatever the author mig ut tell eicher his rea- 
ders or himſelf, I am not convinced. The firſt motive was the deſire of re- 
venging the contempt with which Theobald had treaicd |: :18 « Suakſpeare,” 

: and regaining the 1 which he had loſt, b y © ruth ing His opponent. 
Theobald was not of bulk enough to fill a noem, and therefore it was neceſſary 
to find other encmies with other names, at wot! rxXponce Ic might divert the 

| publick. OE | | 1 8 
In this deſign there was petulance and malignity enough i but! cannot think 

it very criminal. An author places himf- AF uncatled before the tribunal of 
Criticiſm, and ſolicits fame at the hazard of diſgrace. "Dot: 25 or deformity 
are not culpable in themſelves, but may be very jultly reproached when they 
pretend to the honour of wit or the influence of beauty. II bad writers were 
to paſs without reprehenſion, What ſhould reſtrain them ? 1npune diem con- 
ſumpferit ingen Telephus ; and upon bad writers only will — have much 
effect. The ſatire which brought Theobald and Moore i into contempt, dropped 


* from Bentlev, like the e Jay en of Vriaru 8 
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All truch is valuable, and fativicul criti lm may be contdered as ufctul whe! 


it rectiſies error and improves 5 Judgencnt; he that refines che publick talte is 
publick benciactor, 

The beautics of this poem are well known; its chief fault is the groſſnofs of 
its images. Pope and Swift had an unnatural delight in ideas phy lically im- 
pure, tuci as very other tongue ucters with aawillingnefs, and of which 
every car {hrinss from the mention. 


But even this fault, offeniive as it is, may be forgiven for the excelience of 


other paſlages; ſuck as the formation and idolution of Moore, the account 
o the Traveller, the misfortune of the Floriit, and the crow ded thoughts and 
ſtately numbers which dignify the concluding paragraph. 


The alterations v hich | have been made in the“ Dunciad,” not always for 


the better, require that it ſhould be publillied, as in the preſent collection, 
| with all its vari: %s. | 


The Eflay on Man“ was a work of creat labour and long conſideration, 


but certainly not the happie! Lof Pone's prrfurmances. "the ſubject is perhaps 
not very Proper ior poetry, and the poct Was not fullciently maſter of his 
ſubject; motuphiviical morality was to him a new {tudy, he was proud of his 


acquiſitions, and, fuppoling himſelf maſter of great fecrets, was in haſte to 


tcacli what he had not learned. Thus he tells us, in the firſt Epiſtle, that 
from the nature of the Supreme Being may be deduced an order of beings | 
ſuch as mankind, becauſe Infinite "Dl AR can do only what is beſt. He 


finds out that theſe beings muit be © fomewhere,” and that “ ail the queſtion 
« 18 whether man be in a wrong place.” 
Leibnitian reatoning, we may infer chat man ought to be, only becauſe he i 15, 
we may allow that his place is the right Place, becauſe he has it. Supreme 
Wiſdom is not lefs intaliible in diſpoting than in creating. But what 15 meant 
by fmewnere and pl, 2 and wvr5 ing place, it had been vain to atk Pope, who 


provabiy had never alked himſelf. 


Uaving exalted Eünſelf into the chair of wiſdom, he tells us much that 


every man knows, and much that he does not know himſclf; that we ſce 


but little, and that the order of the univerſe is e our cemprehenſion ; 


an opinion not very uncomqmon; and that there is a chain of ſubordinate be- 


ings “ from inſinite to noching,“ of which kin Fay and his readers are equally 


ignorant. But he gives us one n t, which, without his 2 he ſuppoſe» 


a . — © L# x » 
unattainable, in the polition „that though we are fools, yet Cod is whe, 


This Lllay ait Orcs ail egregious 15 litance Of th = predomina: ICS Of genius, ths 


+ 


dazzling ſplendour of imagery, an tie ſedluclire powers of cloquence. Never 
Was penury of knowledge and vulga 


The reader feels his nine full, though lie learns nothing ; and when he meets 


it in its New array, no longer PTR the talk of lis mother and his nurſe. 


When thcle wouder-working ſounds fiak into feuſe, and the doctrine of the 


_ Eſſay, 


Surely if, according to the poet's. 


garity of ſentiment ſo Lappily diſguiſed. 
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bawets of 1ts naked excellence, 
wh that we uiltcorer f Fiat we are; i canapartion With our Creator, very 


— 828 ; 2 v1 } — 11 
ea! «1 adorn 24TH 3 „that A do 10 wool Ly chain o1 eXUTtEn (ez and that 


we culd nat * ene another with move it tan we are made. We e may 
learn yet mere; that ihe avs of Avainn hy were copied from the iuſtinckive 
operaticus of other animals ch. it if the RT be made tor man, it may be 
C50 tat man Wis n ade; for wont. o tlieſe La e principles of natural 
Knowle are bie fon moral iniluchons equally new ; that ſeti-intcreſt, 
well Bt ads Mot, Will protluce, local co: cant; 3 that men are mutual gainers 
. mutual berfits; that evil is fometives balanced by good; that human 


* * 1 * 


aalvantanza are unftabie aud tallactous, of uncertain duration and doubtful 


Fi ' Hob. gar its Grant je Fife fry © hho 
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Elurty that gur true honchr 45, not to Rare. a Great hart, but to act it well; 
that virtue only is our own 5 e h zinete 18 al», tes in our power. 
Surcly a man of no very comprehenſive ſearch may venture to {iy that he 
has beard alt thts. DEL TS 4 hut i! was never till n YECOMING need! LY {uch ml 
blaze of embellihments, ber ee 05 ineſs of melody. The vigorons con- 
traction f ene tligug a tre wont amplification of ot! CT, the incidental 


Vinilrations, and toihetime — he digni wir, lometimes the foltnefzs of the verſes, 
| Ct chan 1 P. Nile 0 p. INE) . cridcum, 2 221d O Pre its judge ment by W er 
ing pleat: ure. | A 
This is true of many p rag pas; yet if 1 had underts ke 1 to exemp lily 
: Pop”: fel. city of compoß Gtio! 1 before a rigich critick, 1 ſhould not felect the 
10 Efity on os an;“ for it contains more lines wuntuce::! fully laboured, more 
harſhnefs of diction, more thoughts imperfectly erte Fed, more levity with- 
without elegan⸗ nee, and more keavinchs without itrenzeh, than will ca! ny be 
found in all his ocher works. ER > 
The 4 Characters of Men and Women” are the product ©: diligent ſpecula- 
tion upon human life; much labour has been beſtowed upon them, au Pore 
very ſeldom laboured in vain. That his excellence may be pen eliimated, 
I recommend a compariſon of his Characters of Women” with Boilcan's 
Satire; it will then be ſeen with how much more perſpicacity female nature 
is inveſtigated, and female excellence ſelected; and he ſurely is no mean 
writer to "oh om Boilcau thall be tou nd inferior. The © Characters of Men,” 
however, are written wich more, if = With deeper, thought, and exhibit. 
many pailages e exquiſite ly beautiful. The“ Gem and the Flower” will not 
_ eaſily be equalled. In the wo! nen's part are ſome de fects; the character of 
Atoſſa is not fo neatly ſinithed as that of Clodio-; ; and fome of the female 
characters may be fo „unn 4 Pe erh. ap3 more frequently . Iii z; what 1 15 fad | 
of Philomede was true of Prior. | 25 
In the Epiſtles to Lord Bathurſt a: ad Lord Rurlingtan, Dr. . Warburton has 
endeavoured to find a train of thought wineh was nuverx in * Writar's heady 
and, to ſupport! his hypotheſs, has printed chat!! iii} Khich was publiſhed laſt, 
5 . 3 In 
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In one, the molt valuable paſſage is perhaps the Elogy on “ Good Seuſe;“ 
and the other, the“ End of the Duke of Buckingham.“ 

The Epiitic to Arbuthnot, now arbitrarily called the © 7 Prologue to the 
&« Satires,“ is a periormance Cconiiiing, as it feems, of many fragments 
wrought into one detign, which by this union of ſcattered . contains 
more friking paragraphs than could probably have been brought together into 
an occaſional = * there is no fronger motive to exertion than ſeli-de- 
fence, no er more clegance, ſpirit, or dignity, than the pore $ vindica- 
tion of his own character. The meanelt paflage is the fatire upon Sporus. 

Of the two poems winch derived their names from the year, and which arc 
called the “ Epilogue to the Satires,” it was very juſtly remarked by Savage, 

that the ſecond was in the whole more ſtrongliy concetved, and more equaily 
ſupported, but that it had no ſingle patſages equa! to the contention in the firſt 
for the digniry of Vice, and the celebration of the triumph of Corrupticn. 

The Imitations of Horace ſcem to have been written as relaxations of his 
genius. This employment became his favourite by its facility; the plan was 
ready to his hand, and nothing was required but to accommodate as he could 
the ſentiments of an old author to recent facts or familiar images; but what 
is caſy is ſeldom excellent; ſuch imitations cannot give pleaſure to common 

readers; the man of leaning may be ſometimes ſurpriſed and delighted by an 
unexpected parallel; but the compariſon requires knowledge of the original, 
which will lkewiſe often deteck ſtraincd applications. Between Roman 
images and Engl nianners there will he an irreconcileable diſſimilitude, and 
the works will be nr, uncouth and party-coloured; neither original nor 
tran ſlated, neither ancient nor modern“ 

Pope had, t propertions very nicely a aten to each other, all the qualities 
that conftitute ben. us. He had 1 by which new trains of events are 
forme, and new icenes of imnagery diſplayed, as in the © Rape of the Lock;” 
and by which extriufſick and adveatitious embellithments and illuſtrations are 
connected with a known ſubject, as in the © Effay on Criticiſm.” He had 
Imagi vation, wich tn ongly imp recs on the writer's mind, and enables him 
to convey to the reader, the various forms of nature, incidents of life and encr- 
Sies of 2 as in his“ Eloiſa, Windfor Foreſt, ” and the Ethick 


66 Epiſtles. 


. In on- of theſe. $020 15 is @ eouplet, to which belongs a \ ſtory that 1 once heard the reverend 
- Dr. . Bong 1 att, | 


© Slane; ur poiſon FO" from Delia 5 rage; : 
Herd wares, or hanging if your judge be“. 


Sir Francis Page, a judge well known in his time, conceiving that his name was meant to fill up 
the blank, ſent his clerk to Mr. Pope, to com plain of the inſult. Pope told the young man, that 
the blank might be iupplicd Ly many manoſz llables, other than the judge's name: — but, ſir,” 
faid the clerk, © the judge ſay, that no other word will make ſenſe of the paſſage.”—* So then 
it ſcems,' ſays Pope, your maſter is not only a judge, but a poet : as that is the caſe, the odds 
are againſt me. Give my reſpects tœ ito judge, and tell him, I will not * with one that 
5 has the advantage. of me, and be x may kl up the E dank as he ; pendes. AN. 
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* Epiſt las.“ He had Judgment, which ſclects from life or nature what the 
preſent a: = requires, and by ſeparating the eflence of things from its con- 
comitants, often makes the repreſentation more powerful than the reality: and 
he had colours of language always betore him, ready to decorate his matter 
with every grace of 2 expreſſion, as when he accommodates his diction 
to the wonderful 1 of Homer's ſentiments and deſcriptions. 
Poutical exprefſion includes found as well as meaning; © Muſick,” ſays 
Dryden, is inarticulate poetry ;” among the excellences of Pope, therefore, 
nit be mentioned the melody of his metre. By peruſing the works of Dryden, 
he diſcovers the molt perfect fabrick of Engliſh verſe, and habituated himſelf 
to that only which he found the belt : in con{:quence of which reſtraint, his 
poetry has buen cenſured as too uniformly muſical, ond as glutting the ear with 
unvaricd ſweetneſs. I ſuſpect this objection to be the cant of thoſe who judge 
by principles rather than perception; and who would even themſelves have 
bet: pleaſure in his works, if he had tried to relieve attention by ſtudicd dii- 
cords, or affected to break his lines and vary his pauſes. | 
ut though he was thus careful of his verſification, he did not oppreſs his 
1 wers with ſuperfluous rigour. He ſeems to have thought with Boileau, 
that the practice of writing might be refined till the difculty ſhould overba- 
lance the advantage. The conſtruction of his language is not always ſtrictly 
grammatical; with thoſe rhymes which preſcription had conjoined he con- 
tented himſelf, without regard to Swift's remonſtrances, though there was 
no ſtriking conſonance; nor was lie very careful to vary his e 
| or to refuſe admiſſion at a ſmall diſtance to the ſame rhymes. | 
To Swift's edict for the excluſion of Alexandrines and Triplets he paid little 
regard; he admitted thein, but, in the opinion of Fenton, too rarely ; he : 
ves them more liberally in his tranſlation than his poems. 
| He has a few double rhymes z and alw ays, I think, — except 
once in the * Rape of the Lock.” : 
Expletives he very early (jected from his verſes ; but he now and then ad- 
mits an epithet rather commodious than impartant. Lach of the fix firſt lines 
of the „ Iliad” might loſe two ſvilables with very little diminution of the 
meanings ond ſometimes, after ail his art and labour, one verſe ſeems to be 
made for the ſake of another. In his latter productions the diction is ſome- © 
times vitiated by French idioms, with which — had n infeQed | 


him. 5 


[ have denn told * the coupler by which his de chred bis own ear r to bs 
| moſt cratified was this; 


Lo, where Meetis fleeps, and hardly flows 


The freezin,; Tanais tl. ou h a waſte of ſnows. 


But the real of this preference I cannot diſcover. 3 
| It 
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It is remarked ! by Watts, that there 15 flarcoly a happy combination of words, 
or u phraſe poctical!y elegant in the #nghth language, Which Pope has ny 
inſerted into his verhon of Homer. Tow he obtained Doſteſſion of ſo many 
beautics of ſpeech, it were duiirable to know. That be gcaned from author | 
_ obſcure as well a; eninent, what he thought brilliant or wht and pre 
it all in a regular coilection, is not unlikely. When, in his laſt years, Hall's 
vatires were fhewa hum, he witied that he had ſcen them fooncr, 

New fentiments and new images Ott fo may produce; but to attempt: 
any further een of verſil ca tion will be dangerous. Art and dilizence 
have now done their bet, and what {all be added will be ine citort of tedious 
_ toil and needieſs curiofty. | 5 
Alfter all this, it is ſurely ſuper fluous to anſwer th: * queſtion that has ange 
deen aſked, Whether Pope was 4 poet; ctherwite than by atking in return, 
If Pope be not a poct, where is poetry to be found? To circumteribe p: cir 
by a definition will only flew the narrownuls of the definer, theugh a deten 

which ſhall exclude Pope will not catily be wade. Let us look round upon 
the preſent time, and back k upon the paſt; let us enquire to hom the voice 


of mankind has decreed the wreath of poctry; lat their productions be exa- 


mined, and their claims ſtated, and the prétenſions of Pope will be no mers 
diſpute. Had he given the world only his verſion the name of poet _ 
have been allowed him: if the writer of the “ Iliad” were to clats his f ſucce 

fors, he weuld athn a very high place to his tranilator, without requir! ng any 
othe er evidence of Genius. . 


The following Letter, of ch the original i is in the hands of Lord Hard- | 


wick , was communicated to me by the kindacſs of Mr. Jodrell. 


© To Mr. BrivGes, at the er of Londons 3 at Fulham. 
- as 2 I N. | | 


The favour of your I.ctier, with your Remarks, can never be enough 


ray and the ſpecd with which you diſcharged fo troubleſome a 
talk, doubles the obligation. 


1 muſt own, you bave picaſed me very much 1 by the . fo 


il buitowed upon me; but, I allure you, much more by the frankneſs of 
your cenſurc 2, witch I ought to take the mor? kindly ot the two, as it is more 


advantageous to a fc cibb! er to be improved in his: judement than to be ſoothed 


in his vam ity. The greater part &f thofe deviations, rom the Greek, which 


* 772 6 ! 337. | \.- re it 
you have obſerved, 1 was led into by Chapman and Ilabbes; who are, it 


ſcems, as much celebrated for their knowiedge of the original, as they are 
decryed for the badneſs of their tranlations. Chapman pretends to have re- 
ſtored the genuine ſenſe of the author, from the miſtakes of all former ex- 
plainers, in ſeveral hundred places: and the Cambridge editors of the large 
Homer, in Greek and Latin, attricuted io much 10 It. bbes, that they con- 


tels | 


fer ys | 


—— —— — 
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fer: they have corrected the old Latin interpretation very often by his verſion. 
For my part, I generally took the author's meaning to be as you have ex- 
Fhüncd iy vet their authority, jormed to the debe > of 1 my ow n imper- 
nels in the languare, over-ruled me. However, Sir, You may be conh- 
dent I think you in the right, becauſe you happen to be of my opinion: 
(or men [let them fay what they wilt) never approve any other's fenſe, but 
as it ſquares with their own.) But you have made me much more proud of, 
and pofitive in my judzment, fince it is ſtrengthened by yours. TI think vour 
critic ſims, which regard rhe expretion, very juſt, and thail make my pro- 
lit of them 5 to give you ſome prove that Lam in carneſt, I will alter three 
verſes on your ka ire ovjection, though I have Mr. Dryden's exampie for 
each of them. And this, I hope, you will account no {mall piece of obe- 
dience from one, who values the authority of one ing poet above that of 
twenty eriticks or commentators. But thou gu I-ipeat thirs of coninentators, 


I w:ijl continue to road caretyully all J can procure, to make up, that way, Lor 
m own want of eriticel underitanding in the original beauties of Homer. 
+20ugh the greateit of then are certainty thofe of Invention and Deſign, 
which are not at all confined te the Janguage : for the diltingaithing exectiences 
of Homer are (by the confent of the bett criticks of all nations) ft in che 


manmmers, (witch inglude all the ſpceches, as being no other than the re- 
preſentations of cach perfon's manners by his words:) and then in that rap- 
ice and ire, witeh carries vou away with him, with that wonderful force, 
that no IS wo ins a true poctical ſpirit is maſter of himſelf, while he reads 
him. Home mattes you u interefted and concerned before you are aware, all 
at once, whereas Virgil does it by ſoit degrees. This, I Leiten, is what 2 
tran Hater Of hon wil 4 outut principally to imitate; and it 18 Ye ry ha; <Q zor iV 
tranilator to come up to it, bee. auſe the chicf reafon why all traunſladlons fall 
hort of their originals is, that the very cor ſtraint they y are ovlige to renders 
diem heavy 4410 14 diſpi 11 ited. | 55 i | 

„ "The great beauty of Hom er's language, as 2 7 take * con Wt s in that 
= Gmplicity Wt ich runs through all his works; (and yet = diction, 
contrary to what one would imagine conſiitent wich fimplic: it, is at the fame 
time very copious). 1 don't KUOW how 1 have run into this 5 damry in u 
Letter; but! nul J have ſaid too much, as well as fpoken tog tie, fidocately:; 
what farther thoughts [ have unon this lh , L tiiall be glad: eee 
to you (for my own improvement) when we meet 3 . hick s a büppinels 4 
very carneſtly defire, as 1 do like iſe ſore opportunity of pro ing how rich 
Ithink myſ-lf obliged to your friend ip, and! LOW truly Jam, Lit, 


| Your moit fait: uful, humble ſervank, 
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The Criticiſm upon Pope's Epitaphs, which was printed in © The 7 


verſal Viſitor,” is placed here, * too minute and par rticular to be infertel 


in the Life. 


EVE RY Art is beſt taught by example. Nothing contributes mare ty 


the cultivation of propriety than remarks on the works of thc who Have mot 


_ excelled. I ſhall therefore endeavour, at this 9%, to cutertain the young 


ſtudents in poetry with an examination of Pope's Epitaphs. 

Io define an epitaph is uſeleſs; every one knows that it is an infeription 

on a tomb. An epitaph, therefore, implies no particular character of v. ritiag, 
but may be compoſed in verſe or proſe. It is indeed commonly panegyric ; be— 
cauſe we are ſeldom diſtinguiſhed with a ſtone but by our friends; but it has 


no rule to reſtrain or mollify it, except this, that it ought not to be longer 
than common beholders my be expected to have leiſure and pou ence th 


peruſe. 


| J. 
02 CHARLESGC Earl of DorseT 1 2/1 the Ch: arch of in upon. 277 85 c. 


Dorſet, the grace of courts, the Muſc's pride, 

Patron of arts, and judge of nature, Cy'd. | 
The ſcourge of pride, though ſanctify d or bes, . 
Of fops in learning, and of knaves in ſtate; 5 

Vet ſoft in nature, though ſevere his lay, | 

His anger moral, and his wiſdom gay. 

Bleſt ſatyriſt ! who touch'd the mean fo true, 

As ſhow'd, Vice had his hate and pity too. 

Bleſt courtier ! who could king and country pleaſe, 

Yet ſacred kept his nn, and his eaſc. 

Bleſt peer! his great forefather's every grace 
Reflecting, and reflected on his race 

Where other Buckhurſts, other 3 ſaine, 

And patriots ſtill, or poets, deck the line. 


The firſt diſtich of this epitaph contains a kind of information which few 


- would want, that the man for whom the tomb was erected, died. There are 
indeed ſome qualities wortliy of p-raite aicribed to the dead, but none that 
were likely to exempt lim from the lot of man, or incline us much to wonder 


that he ſhould die. What is meant by judge of nature,” is not caſy to 
ſay. Nature is not the object of human judgment: for it is in vain to judge 
where we cannot alter. If by nature is meant, what is commonly called 


nature by the criticks, a juſt repreſentation of thir zs really exiſting, and 


| actions really performed, nature cannot be properly oppoſed to art; nature 
wee, in this . only the belt etc of art. 


"The 
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The "Wi urge of pride 


Of this couplet, the foeo! id line is not, v. ha it is inte ended, an illuſtration of the 
former. Pri, in the Grout, is indeed well enough connected with knaves 


in (tate, though raves is a word rather too ludicrous and light; but the 
mention of i pride will not lead the thoughts to Fs in learning, but 


rather to ſome ſpecies of tyranny or opprethon, ſomething more gloomy and 
more formidable than foppery. 9 85 


Yet ſoft his nature 


This is a high compliment, but was nat Girl beſtow cl on Dorſet by Pope. 
Phe next 1 2: is extremely beautiful. 


Bleſt ſatyriſt 


In this diſtich is another line of w. kich Pope was not the author. I do not 


mean to blame theſe imitations will much hacthaeſs ; in long performances 


they are ſcarcely to be avoided, and in thorter they may be indulged, be- 
cauſe the train of the compoſition may naturally involve them, or the ſcanti- 
neſs of the ſubject allow little choice. Ilowever, what is borrowed is not to 
be enjoyed as our own ; and it is the buiineſs of critical Jaſtice to give my 
bird of the Muſes his 1 feather. | 


Blet courtier !- 


Wheibes a courtier can proper! 7 be commend. I for keeping Eis eofe ſa- 


5 oma; may perhaps be diſputable. r picaſe king and country, wit nut ſacra- | 
ſieing friendſhip to any change of mes, was a very EX2CMMON nance of 


prudence or felicity, and deforved to b. kept ſeparate from 5 poor a com- 


1 | | 

mendation as care of his eafe. I Wii our poets Wand attend a lutle more 
accurately to the uſe of the word H el, winch 1 Ihoud never be ap- 
plied in a ferious compoſition, but whore pp en may be made to 


ww — 


a higher Being, or where ſome duty is exceicd or imp'r: 10 A man may 
keep his friendſhip ſacred, becauſe promiſes of friendüip are very awful ties; 
but methinks he cannot, but 1 n , burieſaue francs, be aid to keep his caſe 


facred. 


Blc!t peer! 
The bleſſing aſeribed to the por bus 3 a0 conneckion wi 10 his peerage: they 
might happen to any other man, whoſe anceſtors were reme abered, or Whore 
poſterity were likely to be regarded. 5 | 
I know not whether this evitach be worth either of the writer or the 


man entombed. 
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II. 
On Sir Wu 1142 TRUMBAL., ane of the principal Secretaries of State to Kay 


WILLIAM III. who having reſigned his _ died i in his retirement at Eafl- 
| — in Berkſhire, 1716. 


A pleaſing form, a flow, yet cautious mind, 
Sincere, though prudent ; conftant, yet reſign'd; 
Honour unchang'd, a principle profeſt, 

Fix'd to one fide, but moderate to the reſt : 
An honeſt courtier, yet a patriot too, 
Juſt to his prince, and to his country true. 
FilPd with the ſenſe of age, the fire of youth, 
A ſcorn of wrangling, yet a zcal for truth; 
A generous faith, from ſuperſtition free; 
A love to peace, and hate of tyranny: -- 
Such this man was; who now, from cnn remov d, 


At n enjoys. that liberty he lov'd. 


In this epitaph, as in many others, there appears, at the firſt view, a 
fault which I think ſcarcely any beauty can compenſate. The name is 
omitted. The end of an epitaph is to convey ſome account of the dead; and 
to what purpoſe is any thing told of him whoſe name is concealed ? An 
epitaph, and a hiſtory of a nameleſs hero, are equally abſurd, ſince the vir- 


tues and qualities fo recounted in either are ſcattered at the mercy of fortune 


to be appropriated by gueſs. The name, it is true, may be read upon the 
| ſtone; but what obligation has it to the poet, whoſe verſes wander over the 
earth, and Jeave their fubject behind them, and who is forced, like an un- 
ſkilful painter, to make his purpoſe known by adventitious help? 
Ihhis epitaph is wholly without elevation, and contains nothing ſtriking or 
particular; 3 but the poet is not to be blamed for the defects of his ſubject. 
He ſaid perhaps the beſt that could be ſaid. There are, however, ſome de- 
fects which were not made neceſſary by the character in which he was em- 


plwoyed. There is no oppoſition between an honeſt | courtier and a : for 


an honeſt courtier cannot but be a pairit. 
It was unſuitable to the nicety required in ſhort compoltions, to cloſe his 
verſe with the word 700; every rhyme ſhould he a word of emphaſis, nor can 
this rule be fafely negle&ed, except where the length of the poem makes 
light inaccuracies excuſeable, or allows room for beauties ſuthcient to over- 
power the effects of petty faults. 
At the beginning of the ſeventh line the word filled i 18 weak and nk 
having no particular adaptation to any of the words that follow it. 
The thought in the laſt line is impertinent, having no connection 
with the foregoing character, nor with the condition of the man deſcribed. 
8 Had the n been written on the poor . who died * in 
| pri on, 


_ Major Bernardi ; who died in 8 _ 20, 1736. See Gent. Mag. vol. L. P- — N. 
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priſon, after a confinement of mare than forty years, without any erime proved 
av ainit him, rhe ſentiment had been juſt aud pathetical ; but why ſhould 
Trumbal be congratulated upon his liberty, who had never know n reſtraint ? 


III. 


On the Hon. SIMON HarcovrrT, only San of the Lord Chancellor Harcourt, 
at the Church of Stanton-[tarcourt in Oxfordſhire, 1720. 


To this ſad ſhrine, whoe'er thou art, draw near, 
Here lies the friend mot lov'd, the fon moſt dear: 
Who ne'er knew joy, but friendſhip might divide, 

Or gave his father grief but when he dy'd. 
How vatu is reaſon, eloquence how weak! 
If Pope muit tell what Harcourt cannot ſpeak. 
Oh, let thy once-lov'd friend inſcribe thy itone, 
And with a father's ſorrows mix his own! | 


This epitaph 15 s principally remarkable for the artful introduction of the 
name, which 1s inferted with a peculiar felicity, to which chance mutt concur 
with genius, which no man can hope to attain tw ice, and which cannot be 
copied but with ſervile imitation. 
I cannot but wiſh that, of this :nſcription, the two Laſt lines had Ons omit- 
ed, as they take away from the energy what they do not add to the ſenſe. 


| \ 
On lasse Craccs, Els. in We Wfiminſer-dbbey. 


1 JACOBUS CRAGGS, 


REG1 MAGNAE BRITANNIAE A SECRETIS 
"ET CONSILMS SANCTIORIBVS 


| PRINCIPIS PARITER AC POPULI AMOR ET DELICIAE ! 
| VIXIT TITULIS ET INVIDIA MAJOR, 
Axxos HEV PAVCOS, XXXV, 
oB. FEB. XVI. upccxx. 


. yet friend to truth ! of ſoul ſincere, 
In action faithful, aud in honour clear; 
Who broke no promiſe, ſerv'd no private end, 
Who gain'd no title, and who loſt no friend; 
FEnnobled by himſelf, by all approv d. ; 
 Prais'd, wept, and honour'd, by the Muſe he lov" d. 


The lines on Craggs were not originally intended for an epitaph; and 
| Ae ſome faults are to be imputed to the violence with which they are 
torn from the poems that firſt contained them. We may however, obſerve 
ſome defects. There is a redundancy of words in the firſt couplet: it is ſuper- 


fluous to tell of * who was 1. neeres true, and Faithful, that he was in honour | 
clear. | 


There 
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There ſeems to be an oppoſition intended in the fourth line, which is not 
very obvious: where is the relation between the two poſiti dus, that he gain 
un title and let u friend ? ? 

It may be proper here to remark the abſurdity of joining, in the ſame in- 
ſcription, Latin and Englith, or verſe and profe. If either language be pre- 
ferable to thc other, let that only be uſed tor no reaſon can be given Why 
part of the information ſhould be given in one tongue, and part in another, 
ona tomb, more than i: any other place, on any other occaſicn; and to teil 
all that can be conveniently told in verſe, and then to call in the help of profe, 
has always the appearance of a very artleſs expedient, or of an attempt unac- 
compliſhed. Such an epicaph referables the convertation of a foreigner, wits 

tells part of his meaning by words, and conveys part by ſigns. 


Trtend for DM i. Rowr. Tn It 9 Yer Abb. 


Thy reliques, Rowe, to this fair urn we welt; - 
And, lacred, place by Dryden's au ful duſt: 
Pencath a rudc and nameleſs lone he lies, 
To which thy tomb ſhall guide inquiring eyes. 
Peace te thy gentle ſhade, and endleſs reſt! 
Zleſt in thy genius, in thy love too bleſt! 
One grateful women to thy fame fupplics 
_ What a whole thankleſs laud to his denies. ; 1 
Of this inſcziption the chief fault is, that it b elongs le eſs to Rowe, for who 
it was written, than te Dryden, Vo uo was buried near him; and indeed give 
very little informa: n CC —_ n ung either. 3 3 . 
To wiſh, Perce to t latte, is too mythelggical to be admitted into a Chriſ- 
tian temple: the ancient worthip has infected amoſt alf our other compoſitions, 
3nd might theretore be contented to fore our epithets. Let fiction, a at leaſt, 
deaſe with Rfe, a and et Us be! ſerious over che grave. | 


, . 3 4 yy. 1 2 Fa — "4 —_ w- 3 
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Here reſts a woman, ds ith Gut prete nee, 
- Blet with, plain reaſon, and with ſober ſenſe: 
No conqueſt ſhe, but cer her felt def d; | 
No arts effax'd, but not to be admir'd. 
Paſſion and pride were to her ſon unknown, 
| ee e On Virize only ie or own. 
So unaf%. cicd, fo compos'd a mind, 
So e, wt 80 t, fo tirung, yer ſo refin'd, 
Fe 3 its pureſt gold, by tortures try's d; 
The ſaint ſuſtain? 4 % but the woman ay d. 1 
| | 1 _ have 


by !n the Noith aile of the pariih church of St, Margaret, Weſtminſter, II. 
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I have always conſidered this as the moſt valuable of all Pope's epitaphs; 
the ſubject of it is a character not diſcriminated by any ſhining or eminent 
peculiarities z yet that which really makes, though not the iplendor, the feli- 
city of like, and that which every wiſe man wii | chooke lor his final and laſting 
mpanjon in the Janguor of age, in the quiet of privacy, when he departs 
3 11 diſguſted trom the oſtentatious, the volatile, and the vain. Of 
ſuch a character, which the dull overlook, and the gay deſpiſe, it was fit 
that the value ſhould be made known, and the dignity eſtabliſhed. Domeſtick 
virtue, as it is exerted without great occaſions, or conſpicuous conſequences, 
in an even unnoted tenor, equire d the genius of Pope to diſplay it in ſuch « 
manner as might attract regard, aud enierce reverence. Who can forbcar to 
lament that this amiabic woman has no name in the W N * 

If the particular lines of this inſeription be exammed, it will appear leſs 
faulty than the reſt. There is ſcarce one line taken from common places, 
unlels it be that in which only Firine is ſaid to be our own. I once heard a 
Lady of great beauty and excellence object to the fourth line, that it contained 
an unnatural and incredible panegyrick. Of chis let the Ladies judge. 


On the Alrument of the Han. Roernar Dice, and of his Siſter Marr, erected. 
by their Father the Le- 1 Die BY, in the Chrre + 75 Sherbar ne 771 2 


1727. 


Go! fair example of untainted youth, 
Of modeſt wiſdom, and pactitic truth: 
Compos'd in ſufferings, and in joy ſcdate, 
Good without noiſe, without pretenſion great, 
Jalt of thy word, in every thought ſincere, 
Who knew no with but what the world might hear : 8 
Of ſofteſt manners, unaffected mind, 
Lover of peace, and friend of human kind : 
Go, live! for heaven's eternal year is thine, 
Go, and exalt thy mortal to diviue, | 


And thou, blefl maid | N on his doom, 
Nader halt follow'd to the filent tumh, 
Steer'd the ſame cunrſe to the ſame quiet ſhore, 

Not parted long, and now to part no more! 
Go, then, where only bliſs ſincere is known! 
Go, where to Ive and to enjoy are one ! 


| Yet take theſe tears, Mortality” relief, 
And till we thare your joys, forgive our grief: 
Theſe little rites, a lone, a + receive, 
*Tiz all a father, all a friend can give! 


This 
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This epitaph contains of the brother only a general indiſcriminate character, 
and of the ſiſter tells nothing but that ſhe died. The difficulty in writing 
_ epitaphs is to give a particular and appropriate praiſe. This, however, is not 
always to be performed, whatever be the diligence or ability of the writer; 
for the greater part of mankind have 5 charoFer at all, havè little that diſtin- 


guiſhes them from others equally good or bad, and therefore nothing can be | 


 faid of them which may not be applied with equal propriety to a thouſand 

more. It is indeed no great panegyrick, that there is incloſed in this tomb 
one who was born in one year, and died in another; yet many uſeful and 
amiable lives have been ſpent, which yet leave little materials for any other 


memorial. Theſe are however not the proper ſubjects of poetry; and when- hs 


ever friend{hip, or any other motive, obliges a poet to write on ſuch ſubjects, 
be muſt be forgiven if he lometimes wanders | in EATS: and utters the 

fame praiſes over different tombs. 
The ſcantineſs of human praiſes can ſcarcely be made more apparent, than 
by remarking how often Pope has, in the few epitaphs which he compoſed, 
found it neceſſary to borrow from himſelf. The fourteen epitaphs, which he 
has written, compriſe about an hundred and forty lines, in which there are 
more repetitions than will eafily be found in all the reſt of his works. In the 
eight lincs which make the character of Dighy, there is ſcarce any thought, 
or word, which may not be found in the other epitaphs. | 
he ninth line, which is far the ſtrongeſt and moſt elegant, i 1s borrowed | 
from Dryden. The concluſion is the fame with that on nnn but 1 is s here 
more elegant and better connected. 


Ih 8 vm. 
05 Sir GoprxR Kveltxs. bn IW, beau aue. 1723: 


Eneller, by ben and not a maſter taught, 9 
Whoſe art was nature, and whoſe pictures thought; 
| Now for two ages, having ſnatch'd from fate 
 Whate'er was beauteous, or whate'er was great, 
Lies crown'd with Princes honours, Poets lays, 
Due to his merit, and brave thirk of praiſe, 


| Living, g great Nature fear'd he might outvie 
| Her works ; and dying, fears herſelf may die. 


Of this epitaph the fir coupler i is good, the N not bad, the third 5 8 


deformed with a broken metaphor, the word c-:2vned not being applicable to 


the honours or the lays, and the fourth is not only borrow ed from the epitaph 
| on , but of a very harſh conſtruction. 


IX. On 


E :-® 


ws 


IX. 
Cn General HrNRW WIr ERS. In N eftminfler Abbey, 1729. 


Here, Withers, reit ! thou braveſt, gentleſt mind, 
Thy country's friend, but more of human kind. 
O! born to arms! O! worth in youth approy d! 
O! foft humanity in age belov'd! 
For thee the hardy veteran drops a tear, 
And the gay courtier feels the figh fincere, 


Withers, adieu! yet not with thee remove 
Thy martial ſpirit, or thy ſocial love! 
Amicdſt corruption, luxury, and rage, 
Still leave ſome ancient virtues to our age: 
Nor let us ſay (thoſe Engliſh glories gone) 
The laſt true Briton lies beneath this ſtone. 


The epitaph on Withers aiTords another inſtance of common places, thovgh 
| fomewhar diverfitied, by mingled qualities, and the pecult; arity of a pro- 
feſſion. 
The ſecond couplet is * gener; u, and 1 exclamation ſeldom 
ſuccceds in our language; and, 1 think, it may be obſerved that the particle 
O!] uſed at the beginning of a ſentence, alw avs offends. 
I) he third couplet is more happy; the value expreſſed for him, by different 
| ſorts of men, raiſes him to eſteem; ; there is vet ſomething of the common 

cant of ſuperficial ſatiriſts, who ſuppoſe that the inſincerity of a courtier de- 
ſtroys all his ſenſ ations, and * he is equally a diſlembler to the living and the 
dead. 

At the third 8 I ſhould wiſh the epitaph to cloſe, but that I ſhould be 
_ unwilling to loſe the two next lines, which yet are dearly bought if they e can- 

not be retained without the four that follow them. 


On Mr. ELI Jan Fey ON, 4 — in Be hire, 1739- 


This modeſt tone, what few vain marbles can, 
May truly ſay, Here hes an houeſt man: . 

A poet, bleſt beyond the poet's fate, 

Whom Heaven kept ſacred from the Proud and Great : 

Foe to loud praiſe, and friend to learned eaſe, 
Content with ſcience in the vale of peace. 

Calmly he look'd on cither life; and here 

Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear ; 

From Nature's temperate feaſt roſe ſatisfy'd, 

Thank'd heaven that he liv'd, and that he dv'd. 


The 
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The firſt couplet of this epitaph is borrowed from Crathiww. hie four nent 
lines contain a ſpecies of praiſe peculiar, original, and juit. {err teretore, 
the inſcription thould have ended, the e part contain nothing but what :. 
common to every man who is wife and good. The character of Fenton ws 10 
amiable, that I cannot forbear to wiih for ſome poet or bisgrapher to dtploy 
it more fully for the advantage of polterity. If he did not ſtand in the Gini 
rank of genius, he may claim a place in the ſecond ; ; and, waatever eriticiſn 
may object to his writings, cenſure could find very little to blame in his life. 

e 
On Ar. Gar. It iber Able, 1732. 


Of manners gentle, of af 8 ions mild; 

a In wit, u man; Ilie: ly, 2 Ciuild . | 
With native humour tempering virtuous rage, | 
Form'd to deligl. tat once and 12 n the age: 
Above temptation, in a low ellate, 

And uncorrupted, ers mon the Great: 

A ſafe 2 and an caſy friend, 
Unblam'd through lite, lamentcd in thy en- l. 
Theſe are thy LNG 3! not that here thy b::it 

Is mix'd with heroes, or with kings thy duit ; 
But that the Worthy and the Cad hall £ © 
Striking their penlive botoms—Here lies Gar. 


| As Gay was the favourite of out - author, thi TO epi taph was probably written 
with an uncommon degree of attention; yet it is not more f accefsſully exe- 


cuted than the reſt, for it will not always liappen that the ſucceſs of a poet i; 


proportionate to his labour. The fame obtervation may be extended to all 


works of imagination, winch are often influenced by cauies wholly out of the 
performer's power, by hints of Which he perecixcs nut the origin, by ſudden 
__ elevations of mind which he cannot pro- duce in hin nei and wit ich ſometimes 
riſe when he expects them Ivatl, 
The two parts of the fir{t line are only echoes of each ct her; ge ent! anmers 
q 


and mild offeFions, if they mean any thing, m alt. mean the ſame. 


That Gay was a man in Wit is a very "Ti „ commendation; to have the 
wit of a man is not much for a poet. Ihe wei, of: tuty and tae 11 licity 5f 6 
child, make a poor and vulgar comrait, and raid no ideas of excellence, 


either intellectual or moral. 
In the next couplet vage is lots properly introducs d after the mention of 


121 ldnefs and gentleneſs, wkich are made the conflituents of his characts er; for 


A man fo mild and ge tle to temper his rome, was not difücult. | 
The next line is inharmonious in its lad, and mean in its conception; 


the oppoliticn is obvious, and the word lu 2 uied abloluecly, and w vichout any 


modification, is groſs and improper. 


To 


—— —  — 


— — — — 
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To be above temptation in poverty and free from corruption among the Great, 
indeed ſuch a peculiarity as deſerved notice. But to be a ſafe companion is a 
pr aiſe merely negative, ariling not from poſſeſſion of virtue, but the abſence 


of vice, and that one of the moſt odious. 


As little can be added to his character, by aſſerting that he was "Oey in 


Ber ena. Every man that dies 1s, at leaſt by the writer of his epitaph, ſup- 


poted to be lamented, and therefore this general lamentation does no honour 
to Gay. | | 
The firſt eight lines have no grammar; ; the adjectives are without any fub- 


ſtantive, and the epithets without a ſubject. 


The thought in the laſt line, that Gay is buried in | the * of the worthy 
and the go99d, who are diſtinguiſhed only to lengthen the line, is ſo dark that 


few underſtand it; and fo harth, when it is explained, that ſtill fewer approve. 


Intended for Sir Isaac New rox. II We Aminfer-dbbey. 
Isaacus Newroxius: 
Quem Immortalem 
Teltantar Tempus, Natura, Celum < 5 
Mortalem | 


Hoc marmor fatctur. 


Natur, and Nature” s laws, lay hid in night: 
God ſaid, Let Newton be ! And all was light, 


Of this epitaph, ſhort as it is, the faults ſeem not to be very few. Why 


part ſhould be Latin, and part Engliſh, it is not eaſy to diſcover. In the 
Latin the oppofition of Immortalis and £7-rialir, is a mere ſound, or a mere 
quibble ; he is not immortal in any ſenſe contrary to that in weh he is mortal. 


In the verſes the thought 1s obvious, and the words night and light are too 
nearly — | 


XIII. 


On Epau: SD \ Duke of BUCKINGHAM, who died in the 1970 Yr. turf his Age, 1 1735 8 


Tf modeſt youth, with cool reflection crown 'd, 
And every opening virtue blooming round, | 

Could fave a parent's juſteſt pride from "= 

Or add one patriot to a ſinking itate ; 
This w ceping marble had not aſt d thy tear, 

Or ſadly told how many hopes lic here! 

The living virtue now had ſhone approv'd, 
The ſenate heard him, and his country lov'd. 

Yet ſofter honours, and leſs noiſy fame, 

| Attend the ſhade of gentle Buckingham : 75 | 
Vor. I. 4E T In 


— 
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In whom a race, for courage famꝰd and ar. 
Ends in the milder merit of the heart : 

And, chiefs or ſages long to Britain given, 

Pays the laſt tribute of a ſaint to heaven. 


This epitaph Mr. Warburton prefers to the reſt, but I know not for what 
reaſon. To crown with reflef;zr is ſurely a mode of ijpccct approaching ts 


nonſenſe. Opening virtue. blozming round, is n he tantelog y; the 
ſix following lines are poor and profaick. Art is in a ther couple: uſed fo 
arts, that a rhyme may be had to Hen . The fix laſt lines are the beſt, bu: 
not excellent. ” e 5 
The reſt of his ſe vulch: al 1 hardly deſerve the notice ct crit- 
ciſm. The conter iptible „D Dialoguc“ between Hr and; OHE ſnould hae beer 
ren for the author's ſake. 
In his laſt epitaph on himſelf, in which he attempts to be jocular upon one 
of the few * that make w vile men ſerious, he confoun ds the living 2a 
with the dead : 


- Under this itonc, or unde: ti i! 
Or under this tüif, &c. 


When a man is once bus led, the queſtion, under what he is buried, is ealily 


decided. He forgot tha: thoug'y he wrote the epitaph in a ſcate of uncertainty, 


yet it could noi be] der aim tiſt his grave was made. Such 1 is the folly 0: 
wit when it is ill employca. 


The world has but little ew; even chis wretchedneſs ſeems to have bee: 


borrowed from the follow ing tuncleſs lines: 


Ludovici Arcoſti 1t-antic off. 
Sub hoc marmore, vel ſub lac humo, ter 
Sub quicguid voluit benig nus næres 

Sire herede b-aignior comes. ſer 
Opportunius incidens Vito: 

Nam ſcire haud potuit futura, ſed nco 

Tanti erat vacuum ſibi cadaver 
Ut utnam cupctet parare vivens | 
Vivens iſta tamen ſibi paravit. 

| Quæ inſcribi voluit ſuo ſepulchi, 85 

Olim ſiquod haberetis ſepulchrum. 


i Arioſto did not venture to on tha his iſle would have ever had 
uch an illuſtrious imitator. 


p 1 TT. 


—— —— — - - 
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HRISTOPHER PITT, of whom whatever I ſhall relate more chan 


has been already publithed, Lowe to the kind communication of Dr. 


Warten, was bozii in 1699 at Blandford, the ſon of a phyſician much eiteemed. | 


Ile was, in 17 14, cc e das a ſcholar into Wincheſter Colle ge, where he was 
diſtinguiſhed by exerciſes of uncommon clegance ; and, at his remoral to 


New College in 1719, preſented to the electors, as the product of his pri- 


vate and . ie y den, a complete verſion of Lucan's poem, rhich he did 


not then know to have been tranſlated by Rowe. 


This is an inſtance of carly diligence which well 43 to be recorded. 


The ſuppreſſion of ſuch a work, recommended by ſuch uncommon circum-_ 


ſtances, is to be regretted. It is indeed culpable, to load libraries with ſu- 
perfluous books ; but incitements to early excellence are never ſuperſluous, and 


from this example the danger is not great of many imitations. 


When he had reſided at his College three years, he was preſented to the 


cectory of Pinpern in Dorſctihice (17 722), by his relation Mr. Pitt of Strat- - 
fieldſea in Hampſhire; and, reſigning his fellowthip, continued at Oxford 


two years longer, till he became Maſter of Arts (1724). 
He probably about this time tranflated ““ Vida's Art of Poetry,” which 


Triſtram's ſplendid edition had then made popular. In this tranflation he diſtin- 


guiſned himſelf, both by its general elegance, and by the {kilful adaptation 


of its numbers, to tlie images e: preſſed 3 a n which * da has with great 
: ardour enforced and e 


le then retired to his living, SH place very pleaſing by its ſituation, and 
therefore likely to excite the imagination oi a poet; where he paſſec the reſt 
of his life, reve: enced ſor his virtue, and beloved fur the ſofcneſs of his tem- 


per and the eaſineſs af his manners. Before ſtrangers he had ſomething of 
the ſcholar's timidit: or diſtruſt; but when he becarac ſamiliar he was in a very 
- high degree 1 and entertaining. 1115 gencral bene volence — 


general reſpect; and he paſſed a life placid and honourable, neither too grea 


for the kindneſs of the lu w, nor too low far the notice of the great: 
At 
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At what time he compoſed his miſcellany, publiſhed in 1727, it is not ealy 
nor neceſſary to know: thoſe which have dates appear to have been very early 
productions, and I have not obſerved that any riſe above mediocrity. 8 

The ſucceſs of his Vida animated him to a higher undertaking; and in his 
thirtieth year he publiſhed a verſion. of the firſt book of the Eneid. "This 
being, I ſuppoſe, commended by his friends, he ſome time afterwards added 
three or four more; with an advertiſement, in which he repreſents himſelf 
as tranſlating with great indifference, and with a progreſs of which himſelf 
was hardly conſcious. This can hardly be true, and, if true, 18 nothing to 
the reader. 

At laſt, without any further contention witli his modeſty, or any awe © 
the name of Dryden, he gave us a complete Engliſh Eneid, which I am for: 
not to ſee joined in this publication with his other poems *. It would have 

deen pleaſing to have an opportunity of comparing the two beſt tranſlations 

| that perhaps were ever produced by one nation of the ſame author. 

Pitt engaging as a rival with Dryden, naturally obſerved his failures, and 


— aroided them; and, as he wrote after Pope's Iliad, he had an example of 


an exact, equable, and ſplendid verſification. With theſe advantages, f-- 
conded by great diligence, he might ſucceſsfully labour particular pafſages, an 
_ eſcape many errors. If the two verſions are compared, perhaps the reſul: 
would be, that Dr Iden leads the reader forward by his general vigour and 
ſpritelineſs, and Pitt often ſtops him to contemplate the excellence of a ſingle 
couplet; that Dryden's fauits are forgotten in the hurry of delight, and that 
Pitt's beauties are negiected in the langour of a cold and liſtleſs peruſal; tht | 
Pitt pleaſes the enen, and Dryden the people 3 that Pitt is quoted, and 
Dryden read. 
He did not long enjoy the reputation which this great work defcrvedly 

zonzerred ; for he left the world in 1 748, and lies buried under a tone at 
mw landforä, on v hic h 78 5 this inſcription ; j | 


In memory of 
Cusn. Pier, clerk, M. A. 
Very a 
for his talents in poetry; 
and yct more 
for the univerſal candour of 
bis mind, and the primitive | 
implicity of his manners. 
He lived innocent, 
and died beloved, 
Apr. 13, 1748, 
aged 48. 


It is added to the preſent edition, E. 


J A? uus THOMSON, to fon of a e well eſteemed 1. kia piety 
FJ ani diligence, was born September 7, 1799, at Ednam, in the ſhire of 
Roxburgh, of wiuch his father was paſtor. His mother, whoſe name was 
Hume, inherited as co-heirefs a portion of a ſmall eſtate. The revenue of a 
pariſh in Scotland is ſeldom large; and it was probably in commiſeration of 
the diiliculty with which Mr. Thomſon re his family, having nine 
children, that Mr. Riccarton, a neighbouring minilter, diſcovering in James 
| uncommon promiſes of future excellence, undertook to n * edu- 
cation, and provide him books. | 
He was taught the common rudiments of learning at the 1 of 
Jedburg, a 3 which he delights to recollect in his poem of “ Autumn,” 
but was not conſidered by his maſter as ſuperior to common boys, though 
in thoſe early days he amuſed his patron and his friends with poctical com- 
: potions ; ; with which however he ſo little pleaſed himſelf, that on every new- 
year's day he threw into the fire all the productions of the foregoing year. 
From the ſchool he was removed to E dinburgh, where he had not reſided 
two years when his father died, and left all his children to the care of their 
mother, who raiſed upon her little eſtate what money a mortgage could 
afford, and, removing with her family t to Ednburgh, | lived to ſee her fon 5 


N riling into eminence. 


Ihe deſign of T homſon's friends was to breed kim a miniſter. He lived 
at Edinburgh, as at ſchool, without diſtinction or expeCtation, till, at the 
uſual time, he performed a probationary exerciſe by explaining a pſalm. 
His diction was fo poetically ſplendid, that Mr. Hamilton the profeſſor of 
| Divinity, reproved him for ſpeaking language unintelligible to a popular au- 
| thence; and he cenſured one of his expreſſions as W if not profane. 
5 This rebuke is reported to have repreſſed his thoughts of an eccleſiaſtical 
. and he probably cultivated with new 7 diligence his bloſſoms of 
poetry, 
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poetry, which, however, were in ſome danger of a blaſt; for ſubmittin;; 
his productions to ſome who thought 3 aualiſied to criticiſe, he heard 
of nothing but faults ; but, Gude other judges more fayouravle, he dic. 
not ſuffer himſelf to fink into deſpondence. 

He eafily diſcovered that the only ſtage on which a poct could appcar, with 
mb any hope of advantage, was London; a place too wide for the operation cf 
petty competition and private malignity, where merit might ſoon become con- 
ſpicuous, and would find friends as ſoon as 1: became reputable to befriend 
it. A lady, who was acquainted with his mother, adviſed him to the journer, 
and promiſed fome countenznce or aſſiſtance, which at lait he never received; 
however, he juſtihed his adventure by her encourage ment, and came to feck 

in London patronage and fame. f - 
Alt his arrival he ——" his way to Blr. Mall: t, chew tutor to the ſons of tt 
duke of Montroſe. Ile had recommend ions io ſeveral perſons of conſequence, 
which he had ticd vp en in his Hande reluef; but as he paſſed along the 
ſtreet, with the gaping curioſty of © new on zer, his attention was uper: 
every thing rather than his pocket, and kis magazine of credentials. Was 
ſtolen from him. 


His firſt want was a pair of ſhoes. Fer ihe ſupply ot all his neceſſities, his 


whole fund was his Winter,” which for > time could find no purchaſer; _ 
till, at laſt, Mr. Millan was perſuaded to buy it at a low price; and this low _ 
. price he had for ſome time reaſon to regret 3 but, by accident, Mr. Whatley, 

a man not wholly unknown among authors, happening to turn his cyc upon 


it, was fo delighted that he ran from place to place celebrating its excellence. 


Thomſon obtained likewiſe the notice of Aaron Hill, whom, 3 friendleſs 


and indigent, and glz :d of kindneſo, he courted with every eren of 2 
xs adulation. | 


« Winter” was dedicated to Sir Spenc cr FEES but attracted no re- 


| gard from kim to the author; till Aaron Hill awakened his attention by ſome 
verſes addreiled to Thomſon, and publiſhed in one of the newſpapers, which 


cenſured the great for their neglect of ingenious men. Thomſon then received a 


breſent of twonty guineas, of which he gives this account to Mr. Hill. 
„ hinted to you in my laſt, that on Saturday morning I was with Si 


cc Spencer Compton. certain gentleman, without my deſire, ſpoke to him 
© concerning me: 118 anſwer was, that I had never come near him. Then 


c to him. He reccived me in what they commonly call a civil manner; 
«c 


* any other cauſe, rather chan the r merit of the aldrets.” 


= 


the gentieman put the queſtion, If he deſired that ſhould wait on him? he 
« returned, he did. On this tlic gentleman gave me an introductory Letter 


aſked me ſome common: place queſtions ; and made me a preſent of 
„twenty guincas. I am very ready to own that the preſent was larger 
than my perſormance deſerved ; and ſhall aſcribe it to his generoſit/ or 


—_c >. WOO 
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The poem, which, being of a new kind, few would venture at firſt to 
lixe, by degrees gained upon the publick; and one . was wy 
ſpeed: ly ſucceeded by another. 

Thomſon's credit was now high, and every day brought him new friends; 
mong others Dr. Rundle, à man afterwards unfortunately famous, ſought 


his acquaintapce, and found his qualities ſuch, that he recommended him to 
| he lord chancellor Talbot. 


Winter“ was accompanied, in many editions, not only with a FT 
and a dedication, but with poetical praifes by Mr. Hill, Vr. Mallet (then 


| Malloch), and Mira, the fictitious name of a lady once too well known. 


Why the dedications are, to“ Winter“ and the other Seaſons, contrarily to 
cuſtom, left out in the collected works, the reader may enquire. 


The next year (1727) he diſtinguithed himſelf by three publications; of 


„ Summer,“ in purſuance of his plan; of © A Poem on the Death of Sir 


lfaac Newton,” which he was enabled to perform as an exact philoſopher by 


qe inſtruction of Mr. Gray; and of “ Britannia,“ a kind of poetical invec- 
tive againſt the miniſtry, whom the nation then thought not forward enougl: 
in reſenting the depredations of the Spaniarus. By this piece he declared 


himſelf an adherent to the — and had therefore no favour to — 8 
from the Court. = 


Thomſon, having been Ks time entertained in the family of ha lord 5 
Binning, was deſirous of teſlifying his gratitude by making him the patron of 


his © Summer ;” but the ſame kindneſs which had firſt diſpoſed lord Binning 


to encourage him, determined him to refuſe the dedication, which was by 
his advice addreſſed to Mr. Dodington, a man who had more power to advance 
the reputation and fortune of a poct. 


« Spring“ was publiſhed next year, with a 1 to the counteſs of 


[lertford ; whoſe practice it was to invite every ſummer ſome poet into the 


country, to hear her verſes and afliſt her ſtudies. This honour was one ſum- 
ner conferred on Thoniſon, who took more deiight in carouſing with lord 


Hertford and his friends than aſſiſting her ladyſhip's n W and 
therefore never received another e! | 


6 Autumn,” the ſeaſon to which the 60 Spring ” and « Somme” are pre- 


_ paratory, {till remained en and was delayed till he mn (1730; 
TY his works collected. 


Hle produced in 727 the wagedy of « : Sophuniſha, which. raiſed ck 


erpectation, that every rehearſal was dignified with a ſplendid audience, 


collected to anticipate the delight that was preparing for the publick. It was 
obſerved, however, that nobody. was much affected, and that the company 


roſe as from a moral lecture. 


It had upon the ſtage no unuſual degree of . Slight accidents win e 


operate upon the taſte "of pleaſure. There is a feeble line in the play : 


0 n. 
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O Sophoniſba, Sophoniſba, O ! 
This gave occaſion to a waggiih parody : 
O, Jemmy Thomſon, Jemmy Thomſon, O ! 


which for a while was echoed through the town. | 

I have been told by Savage, that of the Prologue to“ Sophonitba,” the 

firſt part was written by Pope, who could not be * to 9 — it; and 
that the concluding lines were added by Mallet. 

Thomſon was not long afterwards, by the influence of Dr. Rundle, ſent 
to travel with Mr. Charles Talbot, the eldeit fon of the Chancellor. He was 
yet young enough to receive new impreſſions, to have his opinions rectified, 

and his views enlarged ; nor can he be ſuppoſed to have wanted that curioſity 
| which is 1 from an active and comprehenſive mind. He may there- 


fore now be ſuppoſed to have revelled in all the joys of intellectual luxury; 


he was every day feaſted with inſtructive novelties; he lived ſplendidly with- 
out expence; ; and might expect when he returned home a certain * 
ment. 

At this time a hoy ec of oppabeicn to Sir Robert Walpole had filled 
the nation with clamours for liberty, of which no man felt the want, and 


with care for liberty, which was not in danger. Thomſon, in his travels on 


the continent, found or fancied ſo many evils ariſing from the tyranny of 
| Other governments, chat he reſolv ed to write a very wag pounk in hve yu, 
_ Liberty. . 
While he was ka on the firſt book, Mr. Talbot died; and Thomſon, who 
had been rewarded for his attendance by the place of ſecretary of the Briefs, 
pays in the initial lines a decent tribute to his memory. 
Upon this great poem two years were ſpent, and the author congratulated z 
himſelf upon it as his nobleſt work; but an author and his reader are not 
always of a mind. Liberty called in vain upon her votaries to read her pruiſes, 
and reward her encomiait : her praiſes were condemned to harbour ſpiders, 
and to gather duſt ; none of Thomſon's performances were ſo little regarded. 
Ihe judgement of the publick was not erroneous; the recurrence of the 
0 ſame i images muſt tire in tune; an enumeration of examples to prove a po- 
tion which nobody denied, as i; was SIO . 1 mut 
quickly grow diſguſting. 0 F*** 
Ihe poem of Liberty“ docs not now app pzar in its original ſtate; but, 
when the author's works were collected alter 1175 death, was ſhortencd by 
Sir George Lyttelton, with a liberty which, as it las a manifeſt tendency to 


lleſſen the confidence of ſociety, and to confou: 1d the characters of authors, 


by making one man write by the judgment of another, cannot be juſtified by 

any ſuppoſed propriety of the alteration, or kindneſs of the friend.—l with to 
ſee it exhibited as its author leſt it. Fe 
1 Thomſon 


operation was tne prohibition of „ Cinitavus Vaſa,” a NET "#4 
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Thomſon now lived in eaſe and plenty, and teme for a while to have ſuſ- 


pended his poctry but he was ſoon called back to labour by the death of the 


Chancellor, for his place then became vacant ; and though the lord Hardwicke 
delryed for ſome time to give it away, Thomſon's baſhfulneſs, or pride, or 
ſome other motive perhaps not more Jaudable, withheld him from ſoliciting; 
and the new Chancellor would not give him what he would not atk. 

He now relapſed to his former ener ; but the prince of Wales was at 
that time ſtruggling for nn. ** by the influence of Mr. Lyttelton pro- 
felled himſelf the patron of wit; to him Thomſon was introduced, and being 
gaily interrogated about the ſtate of his . « that they were in a 


„ more b ! poſture than tormerly 3” * and had a penſion allowed him of 


e hundred pounds a vear. | 
L eing now vol: Zed 10 N rite, he ed (r 738) the tragedy an ATameme 


non, which was much thortened in the repreſentation. It had tle fire which 


moſt commonly attends mythological tories, and was only endured, but not 
favoured. It ſtruggled with ſuch diiliculry through the firit night, that 
homſon, coming late to his friends with whom he was to ſup, excuſed his 
delay by telling then how the ſweit ol his dillreſs had fo diſordered his w ig, 
that he could not come till he had been refined by a barber. 

He fo interetted himtcif in his own drama, that, it ! e rials, 25. 


eld 


till a friendly hint frigbted him to ſilence. Pope countenance. a Agamen 


he fat in the upper gallery, he accompanied the players by audible recitation, 


non,” by coming to it the firſt night, and was welcomed to the theatre by a 
general clap ; ; he had muck ad for Lhomſon, and once expretld it in a 


11 - 


portical Epiſtle ſent to Italy, of which however he abated che 8 by tranl- 


planting ſome of the lines into his 5 Lpible to „ Arbuthnot.“ 8 : 
About this time the Act was palled for RECON g plays, of which the firſt” 
x. Brocke, 
whom the publick recompenſed by a very liberal fubſeriprion 3 the next was 
the refuſal of“ Edward and Ekonota,” orc b, Thomfon; It is hard to 
diſcorer why either play thould have been oditruciec. 15 mio ö e en- 


deavoured to r: Pair lit lots by a abt con, of v winch I cannot now ell the 
lucceſs. | 


ou 


: . 3 = 3 
When the pub; ck murmured at che kind treatment of Thomion, one oi 


£ yy _—_ Ty 70 
the miniſterial writers remaked, ; that. 5 be l. al Taken a x Lice? e Was 
„ not ugrecable to 7 537. Wa 7541 41 in T9 1 Se. a | | | 


He was ſoon after emolov2d, in 3 with Nr. N (aller, to v dite the 
maſque of + Alted, which wi ate! b fore tte Prince at Cliefden-houſe. 
His next work (17 50 was 12 wr and Sigitmunda, the moſt ſucceſs- 
1 
it 


ful of all his trag:lics; for it till keeps its turn upon the ſtave. It may be 


— * 


doubted whecher | he Was, 3 by tac bent ot nature or habits or ſtudy, much 
qualified for tragedy. d 1.3 not appear t! t he bad much ſenſe of the 5 


_y 
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thetick; and his diffußve and deſcriptive ſtyle pro duced doclamation rather 
than dialogue. 
His friend Nr. Lytte ton was now in pew er, and conferre > upon him 
the oſſice of ſurveyor- general of the Leeward Iflands; from which, when 
his deputy was paid, he received about three hundred pounds a year. 
The laſt piece that he lived to publiſh was the Ciitle of Indotence,” 
which was many vears under his hand, but was at laſt finiſhed with great 
accuracy. The lirſt Canto opens a ſcene of lazy luxury, that ills the imagi- 
nation. 
He was now at tale. but was not long to enjoy it; for, by taking * on 
the water between London and Kew, he caught a diſorder, which. with ſome. 
_ careleſs exaſperation, ended in a fever that put an end to his life, Auguſt 27, 
1748. He was buried in the church of hk, without an wicription ; 
but a monumeat has buen crecte.} to his memory in We (tminſter-ubbey. 
"Thomſon was of ilature above the middle ſize, and © more fat than bord. 
beſeems, of a dull countenauce, and a gr oh Ban: mated, uninviting ap- 
pacarance; ſilent in mingicd company, put Gitarful! Mong ſclect fr bende, and 
by his friends very tenderiy and warmly beben 120 | 
He left behind him the tragedy of “ Coriolanus,” wich was, by the zeal 
, of his patron Sir George Lyttelton, brought upon the ſtage for the benefit of 
his family, and recommended by a Prologue, which Quin, who had lony 
lived with Thomſon in fond intimacy, ſpoke in ſuch a manner as ſhewed him 
eto be,“ on that occaſion, © no actor.” The commencement of this benevo- 
lence is very honourable to Quin; who is reported to have delivered Thomſon, 
then known to him only for his genius, from an arreſt, by a very conſiderable 
preſent; and its continuance is honourable to both; for friendſhip is not 
always the ſequel of obligation. By this tragedy a confdcrable ſum was raiſed, 
of which part diſcharged his debts, and the reſt was remitted to his ſiſters, 
whom, however removed from them by place or condition, he regarded with 
great tenderneſs, as will appear by the following Letter, which I communicate 
with much pleaſure, as it gives me at once an opportunity of recording the 
fraternal kindneſs of Thomſon, and reflecting on the inendly: aſſiſtance ot 
Mr. Boſwell, from whom [ received 1 5 
: | « Hagley in Worceſterſhire, 
8 My dear Siſter, OE „ (Otober the 4th, 1747. 
thought you had known me better than to interpret my ſilence into a 
6« decay of affection, eſpecially as your behaviour has always been ſuch as 
rather to increaſe than diminiſh it. Don't imagine, becauſe J am a bad cor- 
© reſpondent, that I can ever prove an unkind friend and brother. I muſt do 
_ * myſelf the juſtice to tell you, that my affections are naturally very fixed and 
*« conſtant ; and if I had ever reaſon of complaint againſt you (of which by 
{© the bye I have not the leaſt ſhadow), I am conſcious of fo many defects 1 in 
„ myſelf, as s diſpoſe me to be not a little charitable and forgiving. = 
8 (e It 
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* irpives me the truck Leart-telt fatisfaction to hear you have a good kind 


butband, and ars in caſy contented circumſtances; but were they other-} 
wie, that would only awaken and heighten my tenderneſs towards you. 
As our good and tender-heaito{l parents did not live to receive any material 


ir cabs of that Eighelt her an gratitude I owed them (than which no- 


Ee could have given me cual pleaſure), the only return I can make 
them now 1s by a is to thoſc they left behind them. Would to God 


poor Lizy had lived longer; to have been a farther witneſs of the truth of 


what I ſay, and that I might have had the pleaſure of ſecing once more a 


ſiſter who io truly deferved mi eſteem and love! But ſhe is happy, while 
we mult toll a little longer here below : : let us however do it cheariully and 


grateiully, ſupported by the pleaſing hope of mecting yet again on a ſafer 


ſhore, where to recol! ect the ſtornis and dilliculties of life will not perhaps 
be inconſittent with that Uliſeful ſtate. * ou did richt to call vour daughter 


by her name; for you muit necds have had a particular tender friendſhip 
for one another, endeared as you were by nature, by having paſſed the 
affectionate years of your youch together; and by that great ſoftener and 


engager of hearts, mutual hardſhip. That it was in my power to eaſe it a 


little, I account one of the moſt exquiſite plcaſures of r my ite —but cnougs 
of this melancholy, though not l ſtrain. 


0 Tefteem you for your ſcuſible and diſfintereſted advice to Mr. en, as 


you will ſee by my Letter to lim: as 1 approve entirely of his marrying 
again, you may readily aſł me why I don't marry at all. My circumſtances 
have hitherto been ſo variable and uncertain in this fluctuating world, as 
induce to keep me from engazing in ſuch a ſtate : and now, though they 


are more ſettled, and of late (hich you will be glad to hear) conſiderably im- 


proved, I begin to think my:23f too far advanced in l. A for ſuch youthful 
ann not to mention ſome other petty reaſons that are apt to ſtartle 


the delicacy of difficult old batchelors. I am, however, not a little ſuſpicious 


that, was I to pay a viſit to Sco ;tland (which I have ſome thought of doing 


ſoon), I might poſſibly be --:pted to think of a thing not caſily repaired if 
done amiſs. I have always been of opinion that none make better wives 


than the ladies of Scodtand ; and yet, who more fortaken than ws while 


the gertlemen are continually running abroad all the world over? Some of 


8 


- them, it is true, are wiſe enough to return fora wife. You ſce I am be- 


ginning to make intercſt already with the Scots ladies. But no more of this 
infectious ſubject. —Pray let me hear from you now and then; and though I. 


am not a regular correſpondent, yet perhaps I may mend in that reſpect. 
Remember me kindly to vour Pi 4 d, and believe me to be, 


our molt affectionate brother, 


l urs Tro:50N.” 
(Adareß ied) „To Mrs. Thomſon i in 1 Lanark, "y 


Ide. 
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The benevolence of Thomſon was ferv * ut not active; be woul gire on 
all occaſtons what afliftance his purſe would i ipply 3 but the oflices of inter- 


vention or ſolicitation he could not conquer his fluggiſtinet, fuſſiciently to per- 


form. The affairs of others, however, werc not more neglected than his own. 
He had often felt the inconvenience of idlencis, but he never cured it; and 


was ſo conſcious of his own character, that he talked of writing an Laſtern | 


Tale * of the Jan who loved to be 1 in Diltrcts.” 


Among his peculiarities was a very un{kilful and inarticulate manner of 
pronouncing any lofty or ſolemn comnoſition. He was once reading to 


Dodi ington, who, being himſelf a reader eminently clegant, was ſo much pro- 


voked by his oc 12 utterance, that he'ſnatched the paper from his hands, aud 


told him that he did not underſtand his own verics. 
The A whe of Thomſon has remarked, that an author” 8 "7 is beſt rex 


in his works: his obſervation was not well-timed. Say age, who lived much 
with 'Thomion, once told me, how he heard a lady remarking that ſhe could 


gather from his works three parts of his character; that he was a “ great 
„Lover, a great ©wimmer, and rizorouſly abſtinent;“ but, ſaid Savage, he 
knows not any love but that of the * ; he was perhaps never in cold water in 
his life; and he indulges himfelf in al! the luxury that comes within his reach. 
Vet Savage always 52855 with the moſt eager praiſe of his ſocial qualities, his 
Pare hf conſtanc vet friendchig, and ix adherence to his firſt acquaintance 
when the advancement of his reputation had left them behind him. 


As a writer, he is entitled to one praiſe of the higheſt kind : his mod: of 
th:n&ing, and of expreſſing his thoughts, is original. His blank verſe is no 
more the blank verſe of Milton, or of any other poct, than the rhymes of 
Prior are the rkymes of Cowley. His numbers, lis pauſes, his diction, are 
of his ow n pros with, without trauſcription, without imitation. He thinks in a 


| peculiar tra in, at 1d le thinks alwa 12 45 a man of genius; 3 he looks round on 


Nature and on Life with the eye which Nature bellows only on a poet; the eye 
that diſtinguiſhes, in every thing preſented to its view, whatever there is on 
which imagination can de! highs © to be detained, and with a mind that at once 
comprenenus the vaſt, and attends to the minute. The reader of the 
„ Seaſons“ wonders ti: at ne never ſaw before what Thomſon ſhews him, and 


| tha at he nev er yet has felt u hat Th. A mion im preſſes. 


His is one of the works in which blank ts ſeems vapcely uſed. Thom- 


ſon's wide expanſtion of general views, and his enumeration of circumſtantial 
. 


varieties, RY have han oLuructed and embarrafſied by the frequent inter- 


ſection of the ſenſe, which are the neceſſary effects of rhyme. 


His deſcriptions of extended ſceues and general effects bring before us the 


whole magniſicence of Naturs, whether pleafing or dreadful. The gaiety of 
Spring, the ſplendour of du umer, the tranquillity of Autumn, and the 
horror of Winter, take in their turns eee the mind. The poet leads 


us. 


—— — 


— — 
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vs through the appearances of things as they are ſucceſiively varied by the 
vicilſitudes of the year, and imparts to us fo much of his own enthuſiaſm, 


that our thoughts expand with his imagery, and kindle with his ſentiments. 


Nor is the naturaliſt without his part in the entertainment z for he is aſſiſted 


to recollect and to combine, to arrange his diſcoveries, and to amplify the 


ſpherc of his contemplation. | To | 

the great defects of the © Seaſons” is want of method; but for this 1 
know not that there was any remedy. Of many appearances ſubſiſting all 
at once, no rule can be given hy one ſhould be mentioned before another; 
ret tlie mem ry Wants the help ot order, and the curiolity i 18 3 excited by 
ſuſpence or expectation. | 

Ilis iction is in the Ing licſt degree toric and W ſuch as may be 
ſaid to be to his images nd thoughts © both their luſtre and their ſhade ;” 


ſuch as inveſt them "ak ſplendour, through which perhaps they are not 
„ways eaſiiy difcerned. It is too eee and ſometimes may be n 


with fill ling the ear more than the mind. 
Thete poems, with which I was acquainted at their firſt appearance, I have 


ande found altered and enlirged by ſfubſcquent reviſals, as the author 
iuppoſed his judgement to grow more exact, and as books or converſa- 


ion extended his knowledge pede opened his proſpects. They are, I think, 


improved in goers; yet [ know not whether they have not loſt part of what 
iP 


Femple calls their © race;“ a word which, applied to wines in its Fin 
tenſe, means the flavour of the ſoil. | 


« Liberty,” when it firſt appeared, I tried to read, 44 ſoon deſiſted. 
| hare never tried again, and therefore will not hazard either uu or 


cenſure. 


The higheſt praiſe which he has received ought not to be ſuppreſt : : it is ſaid 
by Lord Lyttelton, in the Prolog zue to * e play, that his works 


| containe = 


No line which, dying, he cold wiſh to blot. | 


WATTS 


W 1 


"HE Poems of Dr. WATTS were by my recommendation inſerted in tis 
Collection; the readers of which are to impute to me whatever pleaſure 


or wearineſs they may Rod in the peruſal of Blackmore, Watts, Pomfret, 
| and Talden. 


0 ISAAC WAIT. rs was born * i 1 at 1 i n 
| | his father, of the ſame name, kept a boarding-ſchool for young gentlemen, 
though common report makes him a ſhoemaker. He appears, from the nar- 
rative of Dr. Gibbons, to have been neither indigent nor illiterate. 
Iſaac, the eldeſt of nine children, was given to books from his infancy; | 
and began, we arc told, to learn Latin when he was four years old, I ſuppoſe, 
at home. He was afterwards taught Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, by Mr. 
3 a clergyman, malter of the free- ſchool at Southampton, to whem . 
the gratitude of his ſcholar afterwards inſcribed a Latin ode. 
His proficiency at ſchool was ſo conſpicuous, that a ſubſcription v Was ; pro- 


poſed for his ſupport at the Univerſity; but he declared his reſolution of ta- 


ing his lot with the Diſſenters. Such he was as every Chriſtian Church would 
rejoice to have adopted. . : 

He therefore repaired in 1690 to an academy taught by Mr. Rowe, where 
he had for his companions and fellow-ſtudents Mr. Hughes the poet, and Dr. 


Horte, afterwards Archbiſhop of Tuam. Some Latin Effays, ſuppoſed t | 


have been written as exerciſes at this acadeiny, ſhew a degree of knowledge, 


both philoſophical and theological, ſuch 28 voy few attain by : a much longer 5 
courſe of ſtudy. | 


He was, as he hints in his Mi denen a EVR = verſes from fifteen to 
| fifty, and in his youth he n to have paid attention to Latin poetry. His 


verſes to his brother, in the gheonieb meaſure, written when he vis ſeventeen, | 


are remarkably eaſy and elegant. Some of his other odes are deformed by che 
nn folly then prevailing, and are written with ſuch neglect of all metri- 
| | cal 
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cal rules as is without example among the ancients; but his diction, though 
perhaps not always exactly pure, has ſuch copioufneſs and ſplendour, as ſhews 
that he was but at a very little diſtance from excellence. 7 
His method of ſtudy was to impreſs the contents of his books upon his me- 
mory by abr idging them; and by interleaving them to amplify one ſyſtem wit] 
ſupplements from another. 
With the congregation of his tutor Mr. owes who were, 1 believe, Inde- 
pendents, he communicated in his nineteenth year. 
At the age of twenty he left the academy, and ſpent two years in fiudy 
and devotion at the houſe of his father, who treated him with great tender- 
neſs; and had the . indulged to few parents, of living 1 to ſee his ſon 
eminent for literature, and venerable for piety. 
| He was then entertained by Sir John Hartopp five years, as domeſtick tu- 
tor to his ſon; and in that time particularly devoted himſelf to the ſtudy of 
the Holy Scriptures; and being choſen aſſiſtant to Dr. Chauncey, preached 
the firſt time en the birth- day that completed his twenty-fourth year; pro- 
bably conſidering that as the day of a fecond nativity, by which he entered on 
a new period of exiſtence. | 
In about three years he ſucceeded Dr. 8 , fron after his en- 
trance on his charge, he was ſeized by a dangerous illneſs, which ſunk him 
to ſuch weakneſs, that the congregation thought an aſſiſtant neceſſary, and 
appointed Mr. Price. His health then returned gradually; and he performed 
his duty, till (1712) he was ſeized by a fever of ſuch violence and conti- 
nuance, that from the feebleneſ which it brought upon N he never per- 
2 recovered. ED 20 55 
— This calamitous ſtate made A Gt his friends neceſſary, and 
drew upon him the attention of Sir Thomas Abney, who received him into 
his houſe; where, with a conſtancy of friendſhip and uniformity of conduct 
not often to be found, he was treated for thirty-ſix years with all the kindneſs 
that friendſhip could prompt, and all the attention that reſpect could diftate. 
Sir Thomas died about eight years afterwards z but he continued with the lady 
and her daughters to the end of his hife.. The 8 died about a vear after 
him. 


A coalition 1 like this, a ſtate in which the notions of patronage _ depen- 


U e were overpowered by the perception of reciprocal benefits, deſerves 


2 particular memorial; and I will not wiclhold ſrom the reader Dr. :G ibbons's 
repreſentation, to which regard is to be paid as to the narrative of one he 
writes what he knows, and what is known likewiſe to multitudes beſides. _ 
Our next obſervation ſhall be made upon that remarkably kind Providence 
& which brought the Doctor into Sir Thomas \bney' s family, and continued 
„ kim there till his death, a period of no leis than thirty-ſix years. In the 
midſt of his ſacred labours for the glory of Got, and good of his gencra- 
| | | „ tjon, 
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tion, he is ſeized with a moſt violent and threatening fever, which lexe 
c him oppreſſed with great weakneſs, and puts a ſtop at leaſt to his vablick 
« ſervices for four years. In this diſtreſſing ſeaſon, doubly to to his actis, 
and pious ſpirit, he is invited to Sir Thomas Abney's family, nor ever re. 
% moves from it till he had finiſhed his days. Here he enjoycd the umu 
« terrupted demonſtrations of the trueſt friendſhip. Here, without any care. 
of his own, he had every thing which could contribute to the enoyment 
of life, and favour the unwearied purſuits of his ſtudies. Here le dw; 
in a family, which for piety, order, harmony, and every virtue, was an 
cc houſe of God. Here he had the privilege of a country receſs, the fragrant 
bower, the ſpreading lawn, the flowery garden, and other adv antages, to 
ſooth his mind and aid his reſtoration to health; to yieid him, whenever 
he choſe them, moſt grateful intervals from his laborious ſtudies, and ena- 
ble him to return to them with redoubled vigour and delight. Had it not 
been for this moſt happy event, he might, as to outward view, have feebly, 
it may be painfully, dragged on through many more years of langour, and 
inability for publick ſervice, and even for profitable ltudy, or perhaps might 
“ have ſunk into his grave under the ov<rwhelming load of infirmitics in the 
midſt of his * and thus the church and world would have been de- 
prived of thoſe many excellent ſermons and works, which he drew up and 
„ publiſhed during his long reſiderce in this family. In a few years after 
his coming hither, Sir Thomas Abney dies; but his amiable confort ſur- 
vives, who ſlie ws the Doctor the ſame reſpect and friend! dip as before, and 
moſt happily for him and great numbers beſides; for, as her riches were 
great, her generofity and munificence were in full proportion; her thread 
of life was drawn out to great age, even bevond that of the Doctor's; and 
© thus this excellent man, through her kindaets, and that of her arge 
the preſent Mrs. Elizabeth Abnev, who in a like degree eſteemed and ho- 
© houred him, enjoyed all the beuglits and 1 felicitics ke 


experienced at his 
* firſt entrance into this family, Ln Lis Fr Mere nod and amd ned; 


and, like a {ſhock of corn. 1! 1 its iCal 701 , ne $4 cended into the re 
perfect and immortal life and jan.“ 


; _ 
If this quotation has appeared leg, jet it be confidercd that it compr rites an 
account of ſix-and-thirty years, and ta tlie years of Dr. Watts. 

From the time of his reception into tiits family, his le was no others iſe d ch- 


: verſified than by ſucceffive publications. Ihe feiics of his works I ar no! 


able to deduce; their number, and their varicty, thew the intenſenc 2 of kts 
induſtry, and the extent of his capacity. 

He was one of the firlt th thot taught the Piſſenters to court atten- 
tion by the graces of language. W hatever the ey had among them before, 
whether of learning or CT was commonly ebſcured = blunted by 
coarſeneſs and inelegance of ſtyle. He ſhewed them, that zeal and purity 
W 0 be 0 and enforced by polithed diction. 


gions 0! 


Fe 
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ile continued to the end of his life the teacher of a congregation, and no 
reader of his works can doubt his fidelity or diligence. In the pulpit, 
though his low ſtature, which very little exceeded five feet, graced him with 
no advantages of appearance, yet the gravity and propriety of his utterance 
made his diſcourſes very efficacious. I once mentioned the reputation which 


Mr. Foſter had gained by his proper delivery to my friend Dr. Hawkeſ- 


worth, who told me, that i in the art of * he was far inferior to 


Dr. Watts. 


Such was his flow of thoughts, and ſuch his promptitude of language, 
that in the latter part of his life he did not precompoſe his curſory fermons, 


: but having adjuſted the heads, and iketched out Tome particulars, truited for 


ſucceſs to his extemporary powers. 
He did not endeavour to aſſiſt his 8 by any geſticulations; for, as 


no corporeal actions have any correſpondence ines theological truth, he didi not 
ſce how they could enforce it. | 


At the concluſion of weighty ſentences he gave time, by a ſhort pauſe, for 
the proper impreſſion. 

To ſtated and public inſtruction he added familiar viſits and perſonal ap- 
plication, and was careful to improve the opportunities which converſation of- 
terred of diffufing and increaſing the influence of religion. 

Dy his natural temper he was quick of reſentment; but, by his eſtabliſhed 


andhabitual practice, he was gentle, modeſt, and inoffenſive. His tenderneſs ap- 
peared in his attention to children, and to the poor. To the poor, while he 
lived in the family of his friend, he allowed the third part of his annual re- 


venue, though the whole was not a hundred a nd, - and for children, he con- 


deſcended to lay aſide the ſcholar, the philoſopher, and the wit, to write 
little poems of devotion, and ſyſtems of inſtruction, adapted to their wants 
and capacities, from the dawn of reaſon through its n of advance in 


the morning of life. Every man acquainted with the common principles of 


human action, will look with veneration on the writer, who is at one time 

| combating Locke, and at another making a catcchiſm for children in their 
fourth year. A voluntary deſcent from the dignity of icience is perhaps the 
hardeſt leſſon that humility « can teach. 


As his mind was capacioue, his curioſity REID e, and his induſtry con- 


tinual, his writings are very numerous, and his fubjecks various. With his 
: theological works. I am only encugh acquainted to admire his meekneſs of 

_ oppoſition, and his mildneſs of cenſure. It was not oniy in 858 book, but i in 
his mind that orthodoxy was united with c/-aric; J. | wh 


Of his philoſophical pieces, lis Logick has been received into the univer- 
fities, and therefore wants no private recommendation : if he owes part of i it 
to Le Clerc, it muſt be conſidered that no man, who undertakes merely ti 
methodiſe or illuſtrate a ſyſtem, pretends t 5 be its autkor. | 
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In his met raphy fical diſquiſitions, it was obſerved by the late learned Nr. 
Dyer, that he confounded the idea of {pace with that of empty ſpace, and did 
not conſider that though ſpace might be without matter, yet matter being en- 
* could not be without ſ pace. 

Few books have been peruſed by me with greater pleaſure chan his © Im. 
« provement of the Mind,” of which the radical principles may indeed be 
found in Locke's “ Conduct of the Underſtanding,” but they are fo expanded 
and ramified by Watts, as to confer upon him the merit of a wok | in the 
| higheſt degree uſeſul and pleaſing. Whoever has the care of inſtructing others, 
may be charged with deficience in his duty if this book is not recommended. 

I have mentioned his treatiſes of Theology as diſtin from his other pro- 
ductions, but the truth is, that whatever he took in hand was, by his in- 
ceſſant ſolicitude for ſouls, converted to Theology. As picty predominated 
in his mind, it is diffuſed over his works: under his direction it may be truly 
Haid, Therlogie Philjophia ancil.atur, philoſophy is ſubſervient to evangelical | 
inſtruction; it is diff ficuk to read a Page without learning, or at leaſt wiſhing 
to be better. The atten; ion is caught by indirect inſtruction, and he that 
fat down only to reaſon, is on a fudden compelled to pray. 

It was, therefore, with great propriety chat, in 1728, he received from 
Edinburgh and een an unfhlichad diploma, by which he became a Doctor 

of Divinity. Academical honours we ulld have more value, if th- were al- 

ways beitowed _ equal judgment. 5 | 

_ He continued many years to ſtudy and to preach aud to do good by TH in- 
ſtruction and example; till at laſt the in frpitics of age chlabied him from the 
more laborious part of his minitderi! functions, and being no longer capable 
of publick duty, he offered to rem:: £ he falary ar rendant to it; but his con- 
gregation would not accept the ref gnatien. 
By degrees his we back increaled end at laſt confined 1.5 to his chamber 
and kis de 3 where he was worn 2: e away without pain, till he ex- 
pircd Nov. 2 25, 1748, in the ſeve: iyi th ye ar of lis age. 
Few men have left behind ſuc ry Puricy of cl. aracte r, or ſuch monuments 
of laborious picty. He has provided ind Cion for all ages, from thoſe who 
are liſping their firſt tefſons, to the £0! gh :tened readers of Malbzanche and 
Locke; he has left neither corpofcal nov ft. cu} nature unexamined; he has | 


fe, taught the Art of Rea ſoning, and the Science of the Stars. 


_ character, therefore, muſt be formed from the mu! tiplicity and di- 
| ver ſity of his attainments, rather than from ay ſing de Pe erformance; for it 
would not be ſafe to claim for him the higheſt rank in any ſingle denomination 
of literary dignity ; yet perhaps there was noching in which he would not have 
excelled, if he ! ad not divided his powers to diſlerent purſuits. 
As a poet, had he bcen only a poet, he wouid probably have ſtood high 
among the authors with whom he is now aſſociated. For his judgment was 
N and he noted beauties and fault with very nice diſcernment; his im a- 


1 
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giiaton, as the © Dacian Battle“ proves, was vigorous and active, and the 
ttores of knowledge were large by wick lis fancy was to be fupphed. His 
ear was well-tuned, and lis diction was elegant and copious. But his devo- 
tional poerry is, Exe that cf others, unfatisfactory. Ihe paucity of its to- 
picks enforces perpetual repetition, and the ſanctity of the matter rejects the 
ornaments of figuratixe diction. It is ſufficient for to have done bet- 
ter than others what no man has done well. 

His poems on other ſubjects leldom rife higher than might be 4 

from the amuſements of a Man of Letters, ad have different degrees of va- 
lue as they are more or lefs laboured, or as the occaſion was more or leſs fa- 
vourable to invention. 

He writes too often without regwar meaſures, TY too often in blank 5 : 
the rhymcs are not always ſalbiciently correſpondent. IIe is particularly un- 
happy in coining names expreſſire of characters lis lines are commonly 
ſmooth and eaſy, and his thoughts Rees en pure ; ; but who is there 
that, to 19 much piety _ LUNOCCNCE, Goes Wet With for a greater m -aſure of 

ſpritelineſs and vigour ? He is at leaſt one ef the few pocts with whom youth 

and ignorance may be ſafcly pleafedz and happy will be that reader whoſe 
mind is diſpoſed by his ver ſes, or his proſe, to tmitace him in all but his non- 
conformity, to copy his benevolence to man, and his reverence to God. =» 
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F the birth or early part of the liſe of AMBROSE Funes I have rot been 
able to find any account. His academical education he received at St. 
John's C ollege in Cambridge, where he firlt ſolicited the notice of the world 
by ſome Engliſh verſes, in the collection publiſhed by the 3 on the 
_ death of queen Mary. 5 
From this tine how he was employed, or-in what ſtation he paſſed his life, 
is not yet diſcovered, Ie muſt have publiſhed his paltorals — the year 
1708, hecxnle they ore evicntly prior to thoſe of Pope. 
5 "He afterwards (1506) 2ddrefled to the univerſal patron, the duke of Dorſet, 
a * poetical Letter from Copenhagen,” which was publiſhed in the“ Tatler, 
and is by Pope in one of his firſt letters mentioned * high praiſe, as the 
production of a man * who could write very nobly.” 
Philips was a zcalous Whig, and therefore eaſily found acceſs to Addiſon 


and Steele; but his ardour ſeems not to have procured him any thing more than 


kind words; fince he was reduced to tranſlate the « Perfian Tales” for 0 
Tonſon, for which he was afterwards reprozched, with this addition of 
contempt, that he worked for half-a-crown. "The book is divided into many 


iections, for each of which if he received half-a-crown, his reward, as writers 


then were paid, was very liberal; but half-a- crown had a mean found. 

He was employed in promoting the principles of his party, by epitomiſing 
Hacket's « Lite of Archbithop Williams.” The original book is written 
with ſuch depravity of genius, ſuch mixture of the fop and pedant, as has 
not often appeared. The I. 15 free enough from affectation, but has 
| little ſpirit or vigour. | 

In 1712 he brought upon the ſtage The Diſtreſt Mother” * NEG? P a tran- 
fetion of Racinc's “ Andromaque.” Such a work requires no uncommon 
powers, but the friends of Philips exerted every art to promote his intereſt. 
Before the appearance of the play, a whole “ Spectator,“ none indeed of the 
beſt, wan devoted to its ow while it yet continued to be ated, another 
60 e 
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© pechntor“ was written, to tell what impreſſion it made upon Sir Roger 
and on the firſt night a telect audience, fays Pope *, was called together to 
ap Pau it. 
lt was: con chads d with the moſt ſucceſsful Epilogue that was ever yet 
fpoken on the Engl; theatre. The three firſt nights it wos recited twice; 
and not only continued 10 be demanded through the run, as it is termed, of 
the piay, but whenever it is recalled to the ſtage, where hy peculiar fortune, 
ti-ugh a copy from the Trench, it yet keeps its place, the Epilogue is ſtill 
expe led and is ſtill ſpoken.“ | 
The propriety of Epilogues in general, and conte:quently of this, was 4 25 
tioned by a cerreſpondent ui the © SpeCtator,” w bofe Lettur was undoubtedly 
admitted for the filc or the anſwer, which focn followed, written with much 
_ zeal and acrimony. The attack and the defence equally contributed to ſtimu- 
late curiotity and continue attention. Tt may be diſcovered in the defence, 
that Prior's Epi logue to Phædra“ had a little excited jcalouſy; and ſome- 
thing of Prior's plan may be diſcovered in the performance of his rival. 
Of this diſtinguiſhed Epilogue the reputed author was the wretched Budgel, 


whom Addiſon uſed to denominate * „ the man who calls me couſin;“ and 
when he was aſked how ſuch a filly fellow could write fo well, replicd, „The 


„ Epilogue was quite another thing when I faw it firſt.” It was known in 


Tonſon's family, and told to Garrick, that Addiſon was himſelf the author of 
it, and that, when it had been at firſt printed with his name, he came early 1 in 

the morning, before the copies were diſt ributed, and ordered it to be given to 

n that it might add weight to the ſolicitation which he was then ptr | 

for a place. 

Philips was now high i in the ranks of literature, His play was applauded ; 
his tranflations from Sappho had been publiſhed in the“ SpeCtator ;” he was 
an important and diſtinguiſhied affociate of clubs witty and political; and no- 
thing was wanting to his h * but that he ſhould be fure of its continu- 
ance. 
The work which had procured him the firſt notice "Rs the publick was his 
Six Paſtorals, which, flattering the imagination with Arcadian ſcenes, pro- 
bably found many readers, and might kane long paſſed as a  pleafing 2 
ment, had they not been anhappily. too much commended. 

The ruſtic poems of "Theecritus were ſo highly valued by the Greeks and : 
Romans, that they attracted che imitation of Virgil, whoſe Eclogues ſeem to 
| have been conſidered as precluding all attempts of the fame kind; for no ſhep- 

herds were taught to ſing by any ſucceeding poet, till Nemeſian and Calphur- 

nius ventured their feeble efforts in the lower age of Latin literature. 

At che revival of learning in Italy, it was ſoon diſcovered that a dialogue of 

imaginary ſwains might be compoſed with little difficulty ; becauſe the con- 

rerlation of ſhepherds excludes profound or refined lentiment ; ; and, for 


* 


» Spence. 
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images and deſcriptions, Satyrs and Fauns, and Naiad and Dryads, were 
TOE ay” within call; and woods aud meadows, and %s and rivers, ſupplied 
variety of matter, which having « natural power to ſogth the min d, did not 
quickly cloy it. | 
Petrarch entertained the learncd men of his age with the novelty of modern 
Paſtorals in Latin. Being not ignorant of Greek, and finding nothing in the 
word Eci22ve of rural meaning, he ſuppoſcd it to be de ben by the copiers, 
and therefore called his own productions Aglaguct, by which he meant to 
expreſs the talk of goatherds, though it will mean only the talk of goats. 
5 This new name was * by fulſcquent writers, and amongſt others by our 
Spenſer. | | | 
More than a century afterwards (1493) M publithed his Bucekihs 
wit}: fuch ſucceſs, that they were foon di gniſied by Badius with a comment, 
aud, as Scaliger compla: med, received into fchools, and 2 as claſſical; 
hie complaint was vain, and the practice, however i injudicious, fpread far, 
aud continued long. Mantuan was read, at leaſt in fome of the inferior 
ſchools of this kingdom, to the beginning of the preſent century. The 
fpeakers of Nlantuan carried their diſquiſitions beyond the country, to cenſure 
the corruptions of the Church; and from lum Spenſer learned to —_— his 
ſains on topicks of controveriy. | 
The Italians m"_ e ae Paſtoral Voetry into their own language: 
Sannazaro wrote „ Arcadia” in proſe and verſe; Taſſo and Guarini 
wrote Farole Beckers or Sylvan Dramas; and all n eons of Europe 
_ filled volumes with Thryfs and Damon, and T he, *ylis and PY 
Philips thinks it “ ſomewhat ſtrange to conceive hw. 5 in an age fo ad- 
4 dicted to the Muſes, Paſtoral Poetry 1 never comes to be ſo much as thought 
„ upon.“ His wonder ſeems very unſeaſonable; there had never, from the 
time of Spenſer, wanted writers to talk occationally of Arcadia and Strephan; 
and half the book, in which he firit tried his powers, conſiſts of dialogues on 
queen Mary's death, between Tityrus and Corydon, or Mapſus and Menalcas. 
A feries or book of Paſtorals, however, I know not that any one had then 
lately publiſhed. — 
Not long afterwards Pope made the firſt diſplay of his powers in four 
Paſtorals, written in a very different form. Philips had taken Spenſer, and 
Pope took Virgil for his pattern. Philips endraveurce to > be natural, * = 
laboured to be clegant. | 
Philips was now favoured be Addiſon, and by Addiſon” 5 companions, who : 
were very willing to puſh him into reputation. The © Guardian” gave an 
account of Paſtoral, partly critical, and partly hiſtorical ; in which, when 
the merit of the modern is compared, Taſſo and Guarini are cenſured for 
remote thoughts and unnatural refinements; and, upon the whole, the | 
Italians and French are all excluded from rural poetry ; and the pipe : a 
= OTA 


nine years he produced (1322) * 4 
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foro] muſe is trantinitted by lu ful inheritance from Theoeritng to Virgil, 
nom Virgil ro Spenſer, and from 5penſer to Philips. 

W:th rliis innuguration of Plulips, his rival Pope was not much delighted; 
he therefore drew a compariſon of Philips's perform: mee Wit!: his own, in 
which, with an une <ampled and uncqualicd artitice of irony, though he has 
bimſeif always the advantage, he gives the preference to Plulips. "The de. gn | 
of aggrandiz ing himleif he diiguiſed with fuch dexterity, that, though Addiſon 
diſcovered it, Stecle was deccived, and was afraid of diſpleaſing Pope by 


publiſhing his paper. Publithed Bowever it was (4 Guard. qo.”): and from 


chat time Pope and Philips Ine in a perpetual reciprocation of nn. an wolenge. 
In po \etical powers, of either praiſe or ſatire, theve was no proportion be- 
tween the combatants; but Philips, though he could not prevail by wit, ped 
to hurt Pope with another weapon, and charged him, as Pope thoug it, with 
Addiſon's approb. tion, as difaiicoted to the government.“ 
Even with this he was not ſatisſied; for, indeed, there is no appearance : 


that any regard was paid to his clamours. Ie proceeded to groler intults, and 


kung up a rod at Button's, with which he threatened to chattite Pupe, who 


appears to have been extremely exaſperated; for in the firſt edition of his 
Letters he calls Philips „ rafeal,” and in the Taft ſtill charges him with 


detaining in bis hands the fubferiptiohs lor Homer delivered to lim by the 


Hanover Civb. NE = 


F x it was 1 05 ſuſpecled that he mean to appropriate the money; 


ths only delayed, and with ſuchctent meanneto, the gratification of him by 


vhoſe proſperity he Wis Pod. | | 
Nen ſometimes fuſfer by injudicigus kindneſs ; Philips became ridiculous, 
without his own fault, by the abſard admiration of his friends, who decorated 


him with honorary garlands, which the firit breath of contradiction blaſted. 


When upon the ſucceſlion ef the Heufe of Hanover my W hig expe ectcd 
to de happy, Philips ſcems to 1 ave ubrtiined too little notice; he caught fow 


drops of the golden thower, though he did not omit what ſtattery could per- 
hw, He was amy made a Cormiliioner of the Lottery, (1717), aud, what | 
did not ck ei: ate l:is c aracler, a juitice of the Peace. 


The ſucceis of his {;;it play muſt atw: cally diſpoſe him to turn his hopes 


towards the ſtage: he did not !. owever foun commit himfelf to the mercy of ; 


n audience, but contented himtelf wik the fame alre ady acquired, till after 


LES — 


10 Briton, " a tragedy which, whatever : 


was its reception, is now ngltt.d ; tiaugh one of the ſcenes, between 
Vine the Britt: Prince and Valeus the Pumnan General, is confeifed to be 
written with great dranuetick ſkill, culrmnted by ſpirit truly pectical. 


He had not been idle though Le Lad been ſilent ; for he exhibited ancther_ 


tragedy the ſie year, on the ſtory gf « Huraphry Duke of (cus eſter.“ 


This tagedy is only remembered by ts title. 
tis 
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| His happieſt undertaking was of a paper, called“ The Freethinker,” {a 
conjunction with aſſociates, of whom one was Dr. Boulter, who, then one 
miniſter of a pariſh in Southwark, was of ſo much conſequence to the govern. 
ment, that he was made firſt biſhop of Briſtol, and afterwards primate of Ire- 
land, where his piety and his charity will be long honoured. —|_ 
It may caſily be imagined that what was printed under the direction 6i 
Boulter would 8 ve nothing in it indecent or licentious; its title is to be un- 
derſtood as in:plying only freedom from unreaſonable prejudice. It has beer 
reprinted in — but is little read 3 nor can | impartial cricicihm recom- 
mend it as wortl.y of revival. | 

Boulter was not well qualified to write diurnal eſſays 3 but he knew how 
to practiſe the liberality of greatneſs and the fidelity of friendſhip. When 
| he was advanced to the height of eccleſiaſtical dignity, he did not forget the 
companicn of his labours. Knowing Philips to be flenderly l he 
took him to Ireland, as partaker of his fortune; and, making him his leere. 
tary, added ſuch preferments, as enabled him to repreſent the county of 

Armagh in the lriſh Parliament. 


In December 1726 he was made ſecretary to the Lord Chancellor; 1 and! = 


Auguſt 1 733 became judge of the Prerogative Court. 
After the death of his patron he continued ſome years in Ireland; but at 
laſt longing, as it ſeems, for his native country, he returned (1748) to Lon- 
don, having doubtleſs ſurvived moſt of his friends and enemies, and among 
them his dreaded. antagoniſt Pope. He found however the duke of New- 
caſtle ſtill living, and to him he dedicated his poems collected into a volume. 
Having purchaſed an annuity of four hundred pounds, he now certainly 
hoped to paſs ſome years of life in plenty and tranguillity ; but his hope 
deccived him : he was ftruck with a pal! 'Ys and died ** 18, 1749, in his 
ſeventy- eighth year. 
Of his perſonal chara Ter all has I have heard | is, that he was eminent for 
bravery and ll iu the ſword, and that in converſation he was ſolemn and 
pompous. He had great ſenhinility of cenſure, if judgement may be made 
Ly a fingle Rory which I heard long ago from Mr. Ing, a gentleman of great 
eminence in Staffordſhire. “ Philips,” faid he, “ was once at table, when 


I aſked him, How came thy king of Epirus to drive oxen, and to fay «I'm 


goaded on by love ” After which queſtion he never ſpuke again. 

Of the Diſtreſt Mother” not much is pretended to be his own, and chere 
fore it is no ſubject of criticiſm : his other two tragedies, I believe, are not 
below mediocrity, nor above it. Among the Poems compriſed j in the preſent 
collection, the © Letter from Denmark” may be juſtly praiſed ; the Paſtorals, 
which by the writer of the © Guardian” were ranked as one of the four ge- 
nuine productions of the ruſtick Muſe, cannot ſurely be deſpicable. That 
they exhibit > mode of life which did not exiſt, nor ever exiſted, is not 
to be objected: the ſumpolition of ſuch a ſtate is allowed to Paſtoral. In bis 

| | 5 | other 
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other poems he cannot be denied the praiſe of lines ſometimes elegant; but he 


has ſeldom much force, or much comprehenſion. The pieces that pleaſe beſt 
are thoſe which, from Pope and Pope's adherents, procured him the name of 
Namby Pamby, the poems of thort lines, by which he paid his court to all ages 


and characters, from Walpole the “ ſteerer of the realm,” to miſs Pulteney 
in the nurſery. The numbers are ſmooth and ſpritely, and the diction is ſel- 


dom faulty. "They are not loaded with much thought, yet, if they had been 
written by Addiſon, they would have had admirers : little things are not valued 


but when they are done by thoſe who cannot do greater. 


In his tranilations from Pindar he found the art of reaching all the obſcurity 


of the Theban bard, however he may fall below his N J he will be 
allowed, if he has leſs fire, to have more ſmoke. 


He has added nothing to Engliſh poetry, yet at leaſt half his back deſerves 


tobe read : perhaps he valued od himſelf that part which the critick would 
reject... - V 5 l 
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ILBERT WEST is one of the writers of whom I regret my mability to 
give a ſuſſicient account; the intelligence wht ch my Enquiries have 
obtained is general and ſcanty. 
He was the ſen of the reverend Dr. Weſt; perhaps kim who "ubliſhed 
« Pindar” at Oxford about the beginning of this century. His mother was 
| fiſter to Sir Richard Temple, afterwards lord Cobham. IIis father, purpoſing 
to educate him for the Church, ſent him firſt to Eton, and afterwards to 
Oxford; but he was ſeduced to a more airy mode of life, by a commithon in 
a troop of horſe procured him by his uncle. : 
He continued ſome time in the army; though it is re: aſonable to fuppoic 
that he never ſunk into a mere ſoldier, nor ever loſt the love or much ne- 
glected the purſuit of learning; and afterwards, finding himſelf more inclined 
to civil employment, he laid down his commiſſion, and engaged in buſineſs 
under the lord Townſhend, then lecretary of ſtate, with whom he attended 
the king to Hanover. . „ 1 
IIis adherence to lord Townſhend ended in nothing but a nomination 
(May 1729) to be clerk-extraordinary of the Privy Council, which produced 
no immediate proſit; for it only placed him in a ſtate of expectation and 
right of ſueceſſion, and it was very long before a vacancy admitted him to 
1 probe. „ 
Soon afterwards be married, and ſett led kinda i in a vcry p:cafant houſe 
at Wickham in Kent, where he devote limſelf to learning, and to picty. Of 
his learning the preſent Coll eclion exhibits evidence, which would have been 
yet fuller, if the diſſertations which accompany Eis verſion of Pindar had not 
been improperly omitted. Of his piety the influence has, J hope, been ex- 
tended far by his © Obſervations on the Reſurrection,” publiſacd 1 in 1747, for 
which the Univerſity of Oxford created him a Doctor of laws by diploma | 
(March 30, 1748), and would doubtleſs have reached yet further had he lived 
to complete what he had for ſome time meditated, the Evidence of the m_ 
e 0 
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& the Sew Leſtament. Perhaps it may not be without effect to tell, that he 
rend the prayers cf the publick liturgy every morning to his family, aud that 
on Sunday evening he called his fervants into the parlour, and read to them! 
fir à fermon and then prayers. Craſhaw is now not the only maker of 
vertcs to whom may be given the two veucrable namcs of Pact and Saint. 

tle was very often vinted by Ls ttelion and bitt, who, when they were 
weary of faction and debatcs, uſed at Wiekham to find books aud quiet, a 
decent table, and literary converfation. There is at Wickham a walk made 
ty Pitt; and, what is of far more im portance, at Wickham Lyttelton received 
that conviction winch produced lis © Biſfertation on St. Paul.” 

Thefe two illuftricus friends had ſor a while liſtened to the bland Qments 
of inhbdelityz and when Weil's book was publithed, it was bought by ſome 
who did not know his Chung: of 8 in expectation of new objections 
ohainlt Chriit any; and as infide Is do not want malignity, they rev * the 
diſappointment by calling him a Nletliodiſt. | 

Mr. Well's income was not large; and his friends exelcaroured, but without 
ſaccefs, to obtain an augmentation. It is reported, that the educat.on of th 
young prince was offered to him, but that he required a more extenhve and 
of ſuperintendence than it wos thought proper to allow him. 

1 time, however, his revenue was improved; he lived to have one of the 
lucrative clerkſnips of the Privy Council (1752); and Mr. Pitt at Lall had 1 = 
in his power to make him treaſurer of Chelſca Hoſpital. 

He was now ſufficiently rich; but wealth came too late to be ! long enjoyed * 
nor could it ſecure him from the calamities of life; ; he loſt (1755) his only 
ſon; and the year a after (March 26) a ſtroke of the pally brought to the grave 
one of the few poets to whom the grave might be without its terrors. 
Of his tranſlations I have only ee the firſt Olympick ode w ich the 
original, and found my expectation ſurpaſſed, both by its elegance and its 
exactneſs. He does not confine himſelf to his author's train of ſtanzas; for 
he ſaw that the difference of the languages required a different mode of Ver- 
fikcation. The firſt ſtrophe is eminently happy 3 ; in the ſecond he has a [tile 
ſtrayed from Pindar's meaning, who favs, „“ i: thou, my foul, wiſheſt to 
« ſpeak of games, look not in the deſert tky for a planet hotter than the 
„fun, nor ſhall we tell of nobler games than thoſe of Olympia.“ He is 
ſometimes too paraphraſtical. Pindar beſtows upon Flicro an epithet, which, 
in one word, ſignifics lig Hi 17 herfes; a * erd vrhich, in tlie tranſlation, 
gencrates theſe lincs. 5 1 


Hiero's roy al Urowe, wh ole care 
Tends the courſers noble breed, 

Pleas'd to nurte the pregnant mare, 
Plcas'd to train the youthful ſteed. 


Pindar 
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Pindar ſays of Pelops, that © he came alone in the dark to the White Sea; 
and Weſt, 


Near che billow beaten ſide 
Of the foam- beſilver' d main, 
Darkling, and alone, he flood: 


which however is leſs exuberant than the former paſſage. 

A work of this kind muſt, in a minute examination, diſcover many imper- 
fections; but Weſt's verſion, ſo far as I have conſidered it, appears to be 
the product of great labour and great abilities. 

His “ Inſtitution of the Garter” (1742) is written with ſufficient knowledge 
of the manners that prevailed in the age to which it is referred, and with 
great elegance of diction; but, for want of a proceſs of events, neither 
knowledge nor elegance preſerve the reader from wearineſs. 

His © Imitations of Spenſer“ are very ſucceſsfully performed, both with 
reſpect to the metre, the language, and the fiction; and being engaged at 
once by the excellence of the ſentiments, and the artifice of the copy, the 

mind has two amuſements together. But ſuch compoſitions are not to be 
reckoned among the great atchievements of intellect, becauſe their effect is 
local and temporary; they appeal not to reaſon or paſſion, but to memory, 
and prcſuppoſe an accidental or artificial ſtate of mind. An Imitation of 
Spenſer is nothing to a reader, however acute, by whom Spenſer has never 
been peruſcd. Works of this kind may deſerve praiſe, as proofs of great in- 
duſtry, and great nicety of obſervation; but the higheſt praiſe, the praiſe of 
genius, they cannot claim. The nobleſt beauties of art are thoſe of which 
the effect is co- extended with rational nature, or at leaſt with the whole circle 
ol poliſhed life; what is leſs than this can be only Nur. the plaything of 
faſtnon, and the amuſement of a day. | 


THERE is in the © Adventurer” a paper of verſes given to one of the 
authors as Mr. Weſt' 5, and ſuppoſed to have been written by him. It ſhould . 
7 not be conccaled, however, that it is printed with Mr. Jago's name in Dodiley's 

Collection, and is mentioned as his in a Letter of Shenſtonc's. Perhaps Weſt 
gave it without naming the author, and Hawkeſworth, receiving it from him, | 

f thought | it * 4 Tor his he thought it, as he told me, and as he tells the e 
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ILLIAM COLLINS was born at Chicheſter on the twenty-fifth day 
of December, about 1720. His father was a hatter of good repn- 
tation. He was in 1733, as Dr. Warton has kindly informed me, admitted 
| ſcholar of Wincheſter College, where he was educated by Dr. Burton. His 
5 n exerciſes were better than his Latin. 
lle firlt courted the notice of the publick by ſome verſes to 2 Lady weep- 
ing,” publiſhed in © The Gentleman's Magazine.” 
In 1740, he ſtood firſt in the liſt of the ſcholars to be received in ſucceſſion _ 
at New College, but unhappily there was no Vacancy. He became a Commoner 
of Queen's College probably with a ſcanty maintenance ; but was, in about 
half a year, elected a Demy of Magdalen College, where he continued till he 
had taken a Bachelor's degree, and then ſuddenly left the DIRE ; for 
what reaſon I know not that he told. 
He now (about 1744) came to London a Hs ada; with many 
projects in his head, and very little money in his pocket. Ile deſigned many 
works; but his great fault was irreſolution, or the frequent calls of immediate 
neceſſity broke his ſchemes, and ſuffered him to purſue no ſettled purpoſe. 
A man doubtful of his dinner, or trembling at a creditor, is not much dif- 
poſed to abſtracted meditation, or remote enquiries. He publiſhed propoſals 
for a Hiſtory of the Revival of Learning; and I have heard him ſpeak with 


4-- great kindneſs of Leo the 'Tenth, and with keen reſentment of his taſteleſs 


ſucceſſor. But probably not a page of his ery was ever written, He 
planned ſeveral tragedies, but he only planned them. He wrote now-and- 
then odes and other poems, and did ſomething, however little. 
About this time I fell into Lis company. His appearance was decent and 
manly ; his knowledge conſiderable, his views extenſive, his converſation 
elegant, and his diſpoſition chearful. By degrees I gained his confidence; 
and one day was admitted to him when he was immured by a bailiff, that was 
prowling in the ſtreet. On this occaſion recourſe was had to the bookſellers, 
who, 
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who, on the credit of a tranſlation of Ariſtotle's Poetic. 5, which he enge ged to 
write with a large commentary, advanced as much money as enabled him to 
eſcape into the country. He ſhewed me the guineas fate in his hand. Soon 
afterwards his uncle, Mr. Martin, a e colonel, left kim about two 
thonfand pounds; a ſum which Collins could ſcarcely tink exhauilible, and 


which he did not live to exhauſt. he guincas were then repaid, and the 
tranſlation neglect ed. „ | el 
But mon is not born for . Collins, who, while he Hul 15 lim, 


felt no evil but poverty, no ſooner /rve 19 fry than his life was allailed of 
more dreadful calamities, diſcaſe and in far! uty. | 
__ Having formerly written his character, u hile perhaps it was yet more 
diſtinctiy 3 in · preſlid upon my memory, { ſhall infert it here. 
Ni. Collins was a man of extenſive literature, and of vigorous ITacultics, 
Ile was acquainted not only with the learned tongues, but with the Italian, 
French, and Spanith languages. He had employed his mind chiefly upon 
Works of fiction, and ful jects of fancy; and, by indulging ſome. peculiar 
| habits of thought, was eminently delighted witi thoſe flights of imagimactan 
which paſs the bounds of nature, and to which the mind is reconciled oniy 
by a paſſive acq wieſcence in popular traditions, IIe loved fairies, genii, g Lt, 
and monſters ; he delighted to rove through the meanders of inchantrient, to 
_ gaze on the magnificence of golden pataces, to rep role wy 1 the water-falts of : 
| Elyſian g gardens. 5 
This was however the character nither of his inclination than his genius; 
the grandeur of wildneſs, and the novelty of extravagance, were nog de- 
ſired by him, but were not always attained. Yet, as diligence is never wholly 
loſt, if his efforts ſometimes caakd harſhnefs and obſcurity, they likewiſe 
produced in happier moments ſublimity and ſplendour. This idea which he 
had formed of excellence, led him to oriental fictions and allegorical ima- 
gery; and perhaps, while he was intent upon deſcription, he did not ſuſſici- 
ently cultivate ſentiment. His poems are the productions of a mind not de- 
ficient in fire, nor unſurniſhed with knowledge either of books or life, but 
ſomewhat obſtructed in its progreſs by deviation in quit of miltaken beauties. 
« Illis morals were pure, and his opinions pious : ina long continuance of 
poverty, and long habits of diſſipation, it cannot be expected that any cha- 
rafter ſhould be exactly uniform. There is a degree of want by which the 
freedom of agency 15 almoſt deſtroyed ; and long . with fortuitous 
companions will at laſl relax the ſtrictneſs of wrath, and abate the fervour of 
ſincerity. That this man, wiſe and virtuous as he was, paſſed alwa ays unen- 
tangled through the ſnares of life, it would be prejudice and temerity to aſſirm; 
but it may be ſaid that at leaſt he preſcrved the ſource of action unpolluted, 
that his principles were never ſhaken, that his diſtinctions of right and wrong 
were never confounded, and that his fauits had nothing of malignity or deſigu, 
but proceeded from ſforc unexpected preſſure, or caſual temptation. 
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* "Vhe latter part of his life cannot be remembered but with pity and ſad- 
nets. "h languithcd ſome vears under that depreſſion of mind which enchain: 
the faculties without deſtroying them, and leaves reaſon the knowledge of 


right without the power of pu.juing it. Theſe clouds which he perceived 


gathering on his intelleCts, he ende.voured to diſperſe by travel, and paſſed 


into France; but found himſelf conſtrained to vield to his malady, and re- 


turned. Ile was for ſome time conuned in a houte of lunaticks, and after- 
wards retired to the care of his fiſter in CINE; where death in 1756 came 
to 5 relief. | 

After lis return from France, the writer of his ar paid kink * 


viſit at Ilingron, where he was waiting for his filter, whom he had directed 
to meet him: there was then nothing of diſorder difcernible in his mind by 


any but himſelf; but he had withdrawn from ſtudy, and travelled with no 
other book than an Engliſh Teſtament, ſuch as children carry to the ſcheo! : 


when his friend too it * his hand, out of curioſity to ſee what companion 
a Van of Letters had choſen, © 1 have but one book, laich Coin ins, but th: it 


is the beſt.” | | 
Such was the fate of Collins, with whom 1 once delighted to conv erſe, and 


whom I yet remember with tendernefg. 


le was viſited at Chichciler, in his laſt illneſs, by lis learned friends Dr. 
Warten and his brother; to whom lie {poke with dilapprobation of his Orien- 


tal Eclogues, as not ene exprefiive of Anatick manners, and called 
them his Iriſh Eclogues. ib ns hem, it the tame time, an ode inſcribed 
to Mr. John Hume, on tie ſupenditiens of the Highlands; which they thought 
 {uperior to his other works, bet which no ſcarch bas vet found 


His diforder was not cher nation of raind, but gene ral laxity and 11 M 
a deſtciency rather of his vita! than 1: e powers. Wnat he ipoke wanted 
neither judgement nor ſpirit; but a few minutes ch auſted him, ſo that he 
was forced to reit upon the couch, til a tnort ceffation reitored | his powers, 
and he was again able to talk with his former vigour. 


The approaches ; of this dreadſul malady de began to fool 3 ates his 


uncle's death; and, with the ufaal we: :knefs of” men ſo difſ:ad, eagerly 
 tnatched that temporary relief with whic n the table and the bottle flatter and 
feduce. But his health coutinually decline. ly ard he grew more and moro 


burthenſome to himſclt. 

To what I have for mcrly U Had of hits wings may be added, that ks diction 
was often harth, unt! Ccilfully laboured, and injudie 10 ully ſele Sed. He allecte:! 
obſolete when it was not worthy of revival z and he puts his words out of 
the common order, ſceming to think, with ſome later candidates for fame, 


cd 


that not to write proſe is certainly to wiite poetry. His lines commonly arc 
of ſlow motion, clogged and nu pede. with clut bers of conſonants. As men 
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are often eſteemed who cannot be loved, fo the poetry of Collins may fome- F 
times extort praille 1 when it gives little pleaſure. 


Mr. Collins J firſt production is added here from the © Poetical c. alendar.” 
TO MISS AURELIA C -R, 


o HER WEEPING ar HER SISTER'S WEDDING. 


Ceaſe, 1 Aurelia, ceaſe to mourn; 
Lament not Hannah's happy ſtate 
Lou may be happy in your turn, 
And ſeize the treaſure you regret. 
With Love united Hymen ſtands, 
And ſoftly whiſpers to your charms ; 
Meet but your lover in my bands, 
„ You'll find your liſter i in his arms. 


DYER. 


Ole DYER, of whom I have no other account to give than his own 


Lane publiſized with Hughes's correſpondence, and the notes added by 
the editor, have aſlorded me, was born in 1700, the fecond fon of Robert 
Dyer of Kberz lafneg, in „ a ſolicitor of great Capacity and 

note. 
= paſſed l Weſtminſter ſchool under the care of Dr. Freind, and 
was then called home to be inſtructed in his father's profefſion. But his 
father died ſoon, and he took no delight in the ſtudy of the law, but, having 
always amuſed himſelf with drawing, reſolved to turn painter, and became 
pupil to Mr. Richardſon, an artiſt then of high e but now better 
known by his books than by his pictures. . 
Having ſtudied a while under his maſter, he became, 25 he tells his friend, 

an itinerant painter, and wandered about Sout!: Wales and the parts adjacent; 
but he mingled poetry with painting, and about 1727 pres: « Grongar 
„ Hill” in Lewis's Miſcellany. 

Being, probably, unſatisſicd with his own. eren he, like other 
painters, travelled to Italy; and coming back 1 in 1 740, N the ” * Ruins 
of Rome.” 5 
Ik his poem was written ſoon after his 5 he did not FR Ye much uſe of 


. acquiſitions in painting, whatever they might be; for decline of health and 


love of ſtudy determined him to the church. He therefore entered into or- 

ders; and, it ſcems, married about the ſame time a lady of the name of 
Enſor; © whoſe grand-mother,” ſays he, © was a Shakſpeare, defcended from 

« a brother of every body's Shakſpeare 3" by her, in 17 56, he had a ſon 
and three daughters living. 1 

His eccleſiaſtical proviſion was a long time but flender. His firſt pa- 
tron, Mr. Harper, gave him in 1741, Calthorp in Leiceſterſhire, of eighty 
pounds a year, on which he lived ten years, and then exchanged it for Belch- 
ford in Lincolnſhire, of ſeventy-five. His condition now began to mend. 
In 1751, Sir John EHcatlicote gave him Coningſby, of one hundred and forty 

Vol. 1. | 1 al | | | pound: 
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pounds a year; and in 1755 the Chancellor added Kirkby, of one hundred and 
ten. He complains that the repair of the houſe at Coningſby, and other en- 
pences, took away the profit. In 1757 he publithed the “ Fleece,” hi- 
greateſt poetical work; of which 1 will not ſuppreſs a Iudicrous ory, 

Dodſley the bookſeller was one day mentioning it to a critical viſitor, with 
more expectation of ſucceſs than the other could caſily admit. In the con- 
verſation the author's age was aſked; and being repretented as advanced in 
life, „He will,” ſaid the critick, „“ be buried in woollen.“ 

He did not indeed long ſurvive that publication, 1 nor long en njoy the incteaſe 
of his preferments for in 1758 he died. 

Dyer is not a poct of bulk cr dignity ſuſficient to reqire an elaborate cri- 
ticiſm. Grongar HP” is the happieſt of his productions: it is not indeed 
very accurately written; but the ſcenes which it diſplays are fo plealing, the 
images which they raife fo welcome to the mind, and the refiections of th 
writer ſo conſonant to the general | lenſe or experience of mankind, that when 
it is once read, it will be read again. 

The idea of the“ Ruins cf Ker 1.” ſerikes more, but leaks leſs, and the 
title raiſes greater expectation than the performance gratifies. Some paſſages, 
however, are conceive with the mind ot a poet; as whe ny 1 in the nerghbour- 


hood of 3 LAiſi CCS, he ſays, 


— [be Pilgrim ” 
At dead of night, mid his oraiſon hears . 
Aghaſt the voice of time, diſparting tow'rs, 
3 r* ing all precipitate down daſh'd, 
Rattling around, loud thund! ring to the Moor. 


.: Of * The Fleece,” which ner er decame popular, and is now univerſally 
neglected, I can fay little that i- likely to recall it to attention. The wool- 
comber and the poet appear to me ſuch difcordant natures, that an attempt to 

bring them together is to coup, /he “i, avich the fai. When Dyer, whoſe = 
mind was not unpoetical, ha 18 3 his utmoſt, by intereſling his reader in 
our native Commodity, by interſperſing rural imagery, and incidental digreſ- 
ſions, by cloathing ſmall images in great words, and by all the writer's arts of 
_ deluſion, the meanneſs naturally adhering, and the irreverence habitually an- 

nexed, to trade and manufacture, fink him under inſuperable oppreſſion; 
and the diſguſt which blank verſe, encumbering and encumbered, ſuperadds 
to an unpleaſing ſubject, ſoon repels the reader, however willing to be pleaſed. 

Let me however honeſtly report whatever may counterbalance this weight 

of cenſure. I have been told, that Akenſide, who, upon a poetical queſtion, 
has a right to be heard, ſaid, „That he would ebene his opinion of the 

« reigning taſte by the fate of Dyer's “ Fleece ;” for, if that were ill re- 


& ceived, he ſhould not think it any longer reaſonable to expect fame from 
. 66 excellence.” 


<HENSTONE. 
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WII SHENST FONE, the {on of Thomas Shenſtone and Anne 
| Pen, was born in November 17 A, at the Leaſowes in Hales-Owen, 
one of thoſe inſulated diltricks which, in the diviſion of the kingdom, was 
appended, for fome reafon not nov difcoverable, to a diſtant county; 
and which, though ſurround-d by Warwickfhire and Worceſterſhire, bo longs 
to Saropthire, thou Sh perhaps thirty miles diſtant from my other * 
of it. = 
IIc learned to . of an old Haw. whom his poem of the «6 Schoot-m ſtreſs” 
has delivered to poſterity; and ſoon received ſuch acitght from books, that 
he was always calling for freth entertainment, and expected that, when any 
of the family went to market, a new book thould be brought him, which, 
when it came, was in fondneſs carried to bed and laid by him. It is faid, 
that when kis requeſt had been neglected, his mother w. rapped up a proce 
of wood of the fame form, and paci fied him for the ni ight. | 
As he grew clder he went for a while to the Grammar-ſchool i in Hales: 
Owen, and was placed afterwards with Mr. Crumpton, an eminent ſchool- 
_ maſter at Solihul, where he diltinguiſhed hümfcif by the 88 oi his 
progreſs. | | | . 
When he was young (June 1 720 ks was deprived of his fa ther, and ſoon 
after (Auguſt 1720) of his geg g er; and was, with his vrother, who 
died afterwards unmarr! 10d, let t to the care by hits grand hnother, no m anaged 
the eſtate. pn 5 fs N 3 : 335 
From ſchool he _ ſent in 1-2 22 to Pembroke College in Orford a fo. 
ciety which for half a ceatury has been eminent for Englith j poctry and ele- 
gant literature. Here it appears that hc found delight and advantage; for he 
continued his __ in the bock ten years, though he took no degree. After 
the ſirſt four vears he put on the civilian's gow n. but without thewing any 


11 intentien to engage in the profe Fon. 


1 
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About the time when he wert to Oxford, the death of lit, grantmaoth.o: 
devolved his affairs to the care of the reverend Mr. Dolman of Prom in. 
Staffordſhire, whoſe attention he alwa-s raontioned with àratitude 

At Oxford he employed himſelf upon Enzliili poitry ; and | in 1737 7 publiſhed 
a ſmall Miſcellany, without his name. 

He then for a time wandered about, to acquaint himfc'f with !; fe, and 
was ſometimes at London, ſometimes at Path, or any other place of public}. 
reſort; but he did not forget his poetry. He publiched in 1741 lis © ſud ct. 
«© ment of Hercules,” addretied to Mr. Lyttelton, whoſe interett be fup- 
ported with great warmth at an clection: this we» next vear followed by che 
“ School-miſtreſs.” 

Mr. Dolman, to whoſe care he was ind Kbeed for his eaſe and leiſure, dicd 
in 1745, and the care of his own fortune now Call upon him. He tried to 
eſcape it a while, and lived at his houſe with his tenants, who wer? Giſ- 
tantly related; but, finding that imperfect poſſeſiion inconvenient, he took the 
whole eſtatc into his own hands, more to the improvement of its beaut!”, than 
the increaſe of its produce. : 

Now was excited his delight i in rural. pleaſures, ind his ambition of rural 
elegance : he began from this time to point his p noſpects, 10 diverſify his ſur- 
face, to entangle his walks, and to wind his waters; which he did with ſuch 
judgment and ſuch fancy, as made his little domain the envy of the great, 
and the admiration of the ſkilful; a place to be viſited by travellers, ans co- 

pied by deſigners. Whether to plant a walk in undulating currcs, and to 
place a beach at every turn where there is an object to earch the view; to 
make water run vihere it will be heard, and to ſtagnate where it K. ii he fe en; 
to leave intervals where the eye will be pleaſed, 200 to thicken the r -N | 
where there is ſomerhing to be hidden; demands any great powers of mind, 
I will not enquire : . a ſullen and ſurly ſpeculator may think ſuch 5 | 
formances rather the ſport than the buſineſs of human reaſon. But it muſt 
be at leaſt confeTed, that to embellih the form of nature is an innocent 
_ amuſement; and ſome praiſe muſt be allowed, by the moſt ſupercilious obſer- 
ver, to him who does belt what ſuch multitndes are contending to do well. 
This praile was the praiſe of Shenſtone ; but, like all other modes of fe- 
licity, it was not enjoyed without its i Lyttelton was his neigh- 
bour and his rival, whoſe empire, ſpacious and opulent, looked with difdain 
on the petty State that appeared behind. it. For a while the inhabitants of 
Hagley affected to tell their 2cquaintance of the little ieilow that was trying to 
make himſelf adraircd ; but when by degrees the Leaſowes forced themfelves 
into notice, they took care to defeat the curioſity which they could not ſup- 
prefs, by conducting their viſitants perverſely to inconvenient points of view, 
and introducing them at the wrong cad of a walk to deteck a deception 3 
Ts i 5 injuries 


ol 
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injuries of which Shenſtone would heavily complain. Where there is emula- 
non there will be vanity 3 and where there is vanity there will be folly *. 

The pleaſure of Shenſtone was all in his eye; he valued what he valued 
merely for its looks; nothing raiſe d i his rn more than to alk il therc 
were any fines Lil his water. | | 

tis ook fe was mean, and he did not improve it; his care was of h:- 
grounds. When he came home from his walks, he miglit ſind his ſioors 
Hooded by a thower through the bt Wen roof; but could fpare no money for 
115 1. . tion. | 

ln time his expence 8 brought clamours about Hin, tlint overpowered tlic 
Uunmb'; bieat and the linnet's long; and his grove; were haunte 0 by being: 
very dicterent from ſawns and fairies f. He Int his eftate in adorning it, 
ud his death was probably haftened by his ansictins. Iie was a lamp that 
ent its oil in blazing. It is faid, that if he lid lived a little longer he would 
have been ailltted by a pention : ſuch bout) could not have been ever more 
properly beſto wed; but that it was ever alba i not certain; it is too certair 

that it ener 48 enjoved. | | TEN | 

Ile died at the Leaſowes of a putrid lerer, about fir © 0 Friday WE TO 

ehruary 11, 1763; and was buried by thc file of his brother in the church- 
var] | of Hales-Ow en. e e 8 > 

Hi: was never marricd, though | he mi Zlit hay 2 0 the l. ly, wh weren 
fg Was; co whom his © Pa! toral Ballad” Was atdroticr | hs 

He is repreſented by his friend Dodiley as a man of gre at tend ernels anc 
zencrodtv, kind to all that were w ithin 1.5 influetice but, it once olf. red, 


not calijy appeafed; inattentive to economy, and corelets of his expenses; 
in his P ion he was larger than the middle 6c, Vith fomething clumty | in mn 
form; ver ue gent of his cl oaths, and remarkable for wearing lis grey hat 


in 


his charge againſt the Iytteon family bas been denied with fore degtce of Karmtir by 
Mr. Potter, and ſince by Mr. Graves, I lie latter lay Wa The truth 5 the caſe, I Ee elieve, Was, lar 


* 


the Lyttelton family went % freq HEnty with their comp. ny to the Leatours, that they wo: 
+ paxilling to break in upon Nr. 5henitone's retiti ment on evury occalion, an di ii erefore often 
* went to the principal points of view. without waiting tor aiy due to conduct them regularly 
through the hole walks. Ot this Mr. Shenſtone would iometi.s covilty complain; thoug': 
am perſuaded, he never really ſufpected any il-natured wteution in als + ov and much- ; 
valued ne chbours. | E. | „ „ | 

„ Afr, Graves, however, expreſics pis belief thax this is a groun.! lets a « Mr. Shenſtone,” 
he adds, © was too much reſpected in the nxigh! Dourhood to be treated with rudeneſs : and thov?!: 
„ his works: (trugally as they were mavaged, added to his manner of living, muſt neceflarily has 
mac him 1 his income, and, of counc, he might ſometimes be diſtreſſed for monex, F 
had two much ſpirit to expoſe hunfelt ty infelts from tiling tums, and guardcd againtt any great 
diſtceis, by anticipating a few hundreds; which ins elite cds very well bear, as appear! by 
at remained to hi, txecutors after the pay ment of his debts, and bis legacics to 115 rice. , 
* andannuitics of thirty pounds a year to on: ſervant, and ix pounds to another; ſor his will 


. 
0 


ted with canal juitice and pencrolts 8 F. 
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in a particular manner; for he held that the faſhion was no rule of dreis, and 
that every man was to ſuit his appearance to his natural form *. _ 

His mind was not very comprehenſive, nor his curioſity active 3; he had 1 
value for thoſe parts of knowledge which he had not himivif cultivated, 
His life was unſtained by any crime; the Elegy on Jeile, which has been 
ſuppoſed to relate an uniortunate and criminal amour of his ow:!, was known 
by his friends to have been ſuggeſted by the fiory oi Mus Godirey | in Richard- 

ſon's „ Pamela.” 

What Gray * of his 3 "I the peruſal of lis Letter:, wa: 
this 2 e 8 

„ have read too an adi volume of Shenſtone's Lovers Poor man ! 
6 he was always wiſhing for money, for fame, and other diſtinctions; and 
« his whole philoſophy conſiſted in living againit his will in retirement, and 
« in a place which his taſte had adorned ; but which he only enjoyed when 
« people of note came to fee and commend it: his correſpondence is about 
nothing elſe but this place and his own writings, with too or three netgh- 
„ bouring clergymen, who wrote verſes too.“ | 

His poems cou of clegies, odes and ballads, humorous allies and moral | 
pieces. 

His conception of an 1 Elegy he has in his Preface very recon and dif- 
criminately explained. It is, according to his account, the effuſion of a con- 
templative mind, ſometime; plaintive, and always ſerious, and thercfore 

ſuperior to the glitter of flight ornaments. His compoſitions ſuit not ill to 

this deſcription. His topicks of praiſe are the domeſlic virtues, and his 
thoughts are pure and ſimple; but, wanting combination, they want variety. 
The peace of ſolitude, the innocence of 1 Inactivity, and the uncnvied fecurity 
of an humble ſtation, can fill but a few pages. 'Fhat of which the eſſence is 
: uniformity will be ſoon deſcribed. His Liegies have therefore too much reſem- 
blance of each other. N 0 
Ihe lines are ſometimes, ſach 45. Elegy requires, A 3 eaſy; „BH; but to 
this praiſe his claim is not conſtant: his diction is often harſh, improper, and 
affected; his words ill-coined, or ill-choſen, and his Phraſe unſwilfully inverted. 
The Lyrick Poems are almoſt all of the light and airy kind, ſuch as trip 
lightly and nimbly along, without the load of any weighty meaning. From 
_ theſe, however, © Rural Elegance” has ſome ri: che to be excepted. I once 
heard it praiſed by a very learned lady; aud though che lines arc irregular, and 
the thoughts diffuſed with too much vervoiity, vet it cannot be de niet to con- 


tain both Philoſophical N and poctical [pirit. 


6 Theſe,” ſays Mr. Graves, © were not preciſely his ſentiments ; td he thought rieb. 
„ enough, that every one ſhould, in ſome degree, conſult his particular ſhape and complexion in 
„ adjuſting his dreſs; and that no fathion ought to > ſandlify what was ungracefal, abſurd, or recall 
> deformed.” E. Dy 
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Vi tic reſt I cannot think any e ; the “ Skylark” pleaſes me beſt, 

ch has however more of the epigram than of the ode. 

But the four parts of his “ 1 * Ballad“ demand particular notice. I 
Catmvt but regret that it is paſtoral; an intelligent reader, acquainted with the 
teens of real life, fickens at the mention of the creek, the pipe, the ſheep, 
and the kids, winch it is not neccfary to bring forward to notice, for the poet's 
art is felection, and he ought to thew the beauties without the groſſneſs of the 
country Ife. His ſtauza ſeems to have been choſen in imitation of Rowe's 
„ Delpairing Shepherd.“ 


In the firſt part are two paſt, gd, to wich if any wind denies its ſympathy, 
it has no ac quaintance . 1th hve or nature: | 


1 3 G EV ery bs that went by, 
ey vond all that had plrss'd me hefere ; 
ki now they are paſt, and I ſigh, 


Aud I gricve that I priz'd them no more. 


Vi The 'n bree the fai Ts nymph to ſoreg 30, 
What angutſh l felt in my heart! 
Yet I thought —but it might not be ſo, 
* was with paiu that flic ſaw me depart. 


She az. * as 1 flowty 29 | 
My path I could hardly diſcern ;- 
So lueetly ſue bade me adieu, 
[ thought that ſhe bade me return. 


In the fecond this paſſage has its prettineſs, though it be not equal to the 
former: „„ ; 


y have found out a gift for my Fair; 

I have found where the w ood-pigeons brecd: 
But let me that plunder forbear, 

Ihe will ſay 'was a barbarous deed: 


Tor he ne'er could be true ſhe averr'd, 


Who could rob a poor bird of its young ; '$ 
And I lov'd her the more when I heard 
Such tendernet; fall © from her * 


In che third he mentions ; the common-places of amorous s poetry with ſome 
addrefs: : 


'Tis his with mock paſſion to glow ! 
"Tis his in ſmooth tales to unſold, 
How her face is as bright as the ſnow, 

Aud her boſom, be ſure, is as cold: 


How 
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How the nightingales labour the ſtrain, 
With the notes of his charmer to vie; 

How they vary their accents in vain, 

Repine at her triumphs, and die. 


In the fourth I find nothing better than this natural {train of Hope 


Alas ! from the day that we met, 
Wbat hope of an end to my woes? 
When I cannot endure to forget 
The glance that undid my repoſe, 


Yet Time may diminuh the pa: 
The flower, and the ſhrub, and the tree, 
Which I rear'd for her pleaſure in vain, 
In time may have comfort for me. 


His “ Levitics” are by their title exempted from the lererities of criticita 
yet it may be remarked in a few words, that his humour is ſometimes grob, 
and ſeldom ſpiritely. | - | 

Of the Moral Poems the Giſt i is the“ Choice of Hercules,” from Xenopkon. 
The numbers are ſmooth, the diction elegant, and the thoughts juſt ; but 
ſomething of vigour is ſtill to be withed, which it might have hen by brevity 
and compiriion. - His „Fate of Delicacy” has an air of gaiety, but not a 
very pointed and general moral. His blank verſes, thoſe that can read them 
may probably find to be like the blank vertcs of his neig.1bours. © Love and 
Honour“ is derived from tlie old ballad, «Did you not hear of a panel 
| «6 Lady?“ I wiſh it well enough to wiſh it were in rhyme. 


The “ School-miſtreſs,” of which [ know not what claim it has to ſtand 


among the Moral Works, is ſurely the moſt pleaſing of She.:itone's perfor- 
mances. The adoption of a particular ſtyle, in light and ſhort compotitions, 
5 contributes much to the increaſe of pleaſure : : we are entertained at once w ith 
two imitations, of nature in the ſentiments, of the original author in the ſtyle, 
and between them the mind is kept in perpetual employ ment. Le, 
The general recommendation of Shenſtone is eafineſs and Gmplicity ; his 
general defect is want of comyrehenſion. and variety. Had his mind been 
better ſtored with knowledge, whether he co alt have bee en great I know not 
he could certainly have been agreeable. 55 Cy 


YOUNG. 


we 


* 


Y O UN. 


E following life was written, at my requeſt, by a gentleman who had 
better information than I could eaſily have obtained; and the public will 


* * wiſh that J had ſolicited and obtained more ſuch favours from him. 


« DEAR SIR, | 
In conſequence of our different converſations about authentic materials for 


the Life of Young, I ſend you the following derail. 


Of great men, ſomething muſt always be ſaid to gratify curioſity. Of the 


mario author of the Night Thoughts“ much has been told of which 
there never could have been proofs ; and little care appears to have been taken 


to tell that of which proofs, with little trouble, might have been procured. 
_ EDWARD YOUNG was born at Upham, near Wincheſter, in 


June, 1681. He was the fon of Edward Young, at that time fellow of 


Wincheſter College and reQor of Upham ; who was the ſon of Jo. Young 


of Woodhay in Berkſhire, ſtyled by Wood gentlæeman. In September 1682 


me Poet's father was collated to the prebend of Gillingham Miner, in the 
church of Sarum, by biſhop Ward. When Ward's faculties wete impaired 
through age, his duties were neceſſarily performed by cthers. We learn 


from W ood, that, at a vititation of Sprat' s, July the 12th, 1636, the pre- > 
bendary preached a Latin ſermon, afterwards publiſhed, with which the 
biſhop was ſo pleaſed, that he told the chapter he was concerned 10 find the 
preacher had one of the worſt prebends in their church. Some time after 


this, in conſequence of his crit and reputation, or of the intereſt of Lord 


Bradford, to whom, in 1702, he dedicated two volumes of termops, ks. 
uus appointed chaplain to King William and Queen Mary, aud prefer--d to 
the deanry of Sarum. Jacob, who wrote in 1720, favs, * he wi. chaplain 


and cierk of the cloſet to the late Queen, ho lwncured lim ub, Fandivg 


08 godmot! zer to che Poet.” His iollowthi ip of Wincheiter he re cd in 


avour of a gentieman of the name of Harris, who married his only Eauhitre 
he dean dicd at Sarum, atter a thort illneſe; iu 1705, in che uxty- third 
1 „„ "7 year 
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_ year of his age. On the Sunday after his deceaſe Biſhop Burnet preached at 
the i and began his fermon with ſaying, ** Death has been of late 
* walking round us, mad making breach upon breach upon us, and has now 
carried away the head of this body with a firoke ; ſo that he, whom you 
„ a w cel ago diſtributing the holy myſteries, is now laid in the duſt. 
But he Tſtill lives in the many excellent directions he has let us, both 
* how to live and how to die.” 
'Fhe dean placed his fon upon the foundation at Wincheſter College, 
where he had himſelf been educated. At this ſchool Edward Young remain- 
ed till the election after his eighteen! birth-day, the period at which thoſe 
upon the foundation are ſuperannuated, VV hether he did not betray his abili- 
tes carly in lite, or his malters had not {Kill enough to diſcover in their pupil any 
marks of genius tor which he mcrited reward, or no vacancy at Oxford atford- 
cd them an opportunity to bellow upon him the reward provided tor merit by 
William of W vkcham; certain it is, that to an Oxford fellowthip our port 
did not ſucceed. By chance, or by choice, New College cannot claim the 
honour of numbering among its fellows him who w rote the Night 
Thoughts.” | 7 
On the 13th of October, 1703, he was entered an independent member 
_ of New College, that he might live ar little expence in the Warden's 
lodgings, who was a particular. friend of his father's, till he ſhould be 
qualified to frand for a fellowſhip at All Souls. In a few months the War- 
den of New College died. Ile then removed to Corpus College. The 
pretident oi this ſociety, from regard alſo for his father, invited his thither, 
in order to leſſen his academical expences, In 1508, he was nomivated 
10 a law fellowihip at All Souls by Archbithop Teniſon, into whole hands 
it came by devolution. | Such repeated patronage, while it jultitics Burnet's 
praife of the father, reflects credit on the conduct of the fon. The manner 
in wllich it was exerted tcems o prove, that the father did not leave behind 
him much wealth. 

On the 23d of April. 1714, Young wok his degree of batchelor of civil 
laws; and — doctor's degree on the 10th of June, 1719. 

Soon after he went to Oxford, he diſcovered, it is ſaid, an inclination tar ; 
pupils. Whether he cy er commenced tutor is not known. None has hi- 
therto boaſted to have received lis acadenca] unttruction from the author of 
"nr: Night Thoughts.“ 
It is probable that his college was prowl dt "TB no 1 2s a (cholas than as 
a poet; for in 1716, when the foundation of the Cudrington Library was, 
laid, two years alter he had taken his batckelor“s degree, X oung Wits ap- 
pointed to ſpeak the Latin oration. This is at leaſt particular for being de- 
dicated in Englith To the Ladies of the Codriugton Vanity.) o thei 


» 


ladies he ſays, „ that he was unavordably flung ir.) a ftnaularity. by being 


© b liged 10 write an epiltle vedgator \ 1 void N © NW: Py, and licht an 
One, 
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“one as was never publiſhed before by any author whatever: that this 
practice abſolved them from any obligation of OY what was preſented 
to them; and that the bookſeller appegred of it, hecauſe it would make 
„people ſtare, was abſurd enough, and perfectly eight. 

Of this oration there is no appearance in his own edition of his works ; 
and prefixed to an edition by Curll and Tonton, in 1741, is a letter from 
Young to Curll, if we may credit Curll, dated December gth, 1739, 
wherein he fays he has not leifure to review what he formerly wrote, and 
adds, I have not the © Epiitle to Lord Lanſdowne.” If you will take my 
advice, I would have you omit that, an the e on Codrington. [ 
+ think the collection will fell better without them.” 

There are who relate, that, when firſt Young INE himſelf independent, 
and his own maſter at All Souls, he was not the orn2ment to religion ant 
morality which he afterwards became. 

Ihe authority of his father, indeed, had ce ied, lome time bikes, by his 
death ; and Young was certainly not aihamud to be patronized by the in- 
fumous W harton.. But Wharton bft icuded in Young, perhaps, the poet, 
aud particularly the tragedian. If virtuous authors mutt be eee only 
by virtuous peers, who ſhall point them cut? 

Yet Pope is ſaid by Ruffhead to have told WV arburton, that ** Y oung had 
mich of a ſublime genius, though without common ſenſe; ſo that his genius, 
having no guide, was perpetually liable to degenerate into bombaſt. This 
made him paſs a foolifh youth, the ſport of peers and pots: but his having 
a very good heart enabled him to ſupport the clerical e haracter when lv: 
al; it, firſt with decency, and afterwards with honor.” 1 5 

They who think ill of Young” s morality in the carly part of his life, 
may perhaps be w rong; but 1 dal could not err in his opinion of Young's. 
warmth and ability in the cauſe of religion. Tindal uſe to ſpend much ot 
his time at All Souls. The other you,” ſaid the atheiit, * can always 
** anſwer, becauſe I always know w lence ther have their arguments, Wich 
" "7 have read a hundred times; but th it fellow Y dung is conunally beiter 

* ing me with ſomething of his on! 


Aſter all, Tindal and the ceniurcra of . dung may be „ 
Young might, for two or thre? years, have tried that Lind ot life, in which his 


natural principles would not ſufter him to allow long. If this were ſo, he 7 
has leit behind han not only his evidence in favour of virtue, but the 
Potent te Atimony on pellen e againſt vice. 


As my great fiend is now beceme the ſubject of biography, it ſhould be told, that, every 
rm 1 called upon John duricy the time 1 wes employed in collecting materials for tis 
le and putting it tovether, le never ſuflered me to depart without tome ſuch lareweli as 
: „ Don't irrget that raezl Lidel, tir. Ee furs te bang up l tlie Atheilts”” Alluding to 
. anecdote, witch, Tohnter. R. 30 wy ned t. wigs TR 
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We ſhall ſoon ſee that one of his earlieſt productions was more ſerious 
than what comes from the generality of unfledged poets. 

Young perhaps aſcribed the good fortune of Addiſon to the Poem to his | 
Majeſty,” preſented, with a copy of verſes, to Somers; and hoped that he 
alſo might ſoar to wealth and honours on wings of the ſame kind. His firſt 
poetical flight was when Queen Anne called up to the Houſe of Lords the 


ſons of the Earls of Northampton and Ayleſbury, and added, in one day, 


ten others to the number of peers. In order to reconcile the people to one, 
at lealt, of the new lords, he publiſhed, in 1712, „ An Epiſtle to the 
Riglit Honourable George Lord Lanſdowne.” In this compoſition the poet 
pours out his panegyrick with the extravagance of. a young: man, who thinks 
his preſent ſtock of wealth will never be exhauſted. ”” 

The poem feems intended alſo to reconcile the public to the late peace. 
'This is endeavoured to be done by ſhewing that men are flam in war, and 
that in peace * harveſts wave, and commerce {wells her fail.” If this be 


hh!umanicy, for which he meant it; is it politicks? Another purpote of this 


epiſtle appears to have been, to prepare the publick for the reception of ſome 
tragedy he might have in hand. His lordſhip's patronage, he ſays, will not 
let him © repent his paſſion for the ſtage;ꝰ and the particular praiſe beſtowed 
on Othello“ and Oroonoko' looks as if ſome ſuch character as Zanga 
was even then in contemplation. The affectionate mention of the death of 
his friend Harriſon of New College, at the cloſe of this poem, is an inſtance 
of Young's art, which diſplayed itſelf ſo wonderfully ſome time afterwards 
in the Night 3 of N the peblick. : a party in his private 
ſJorrow. 
Should juſtice call upon you to cenſure this poem, it ought at leaſt o 
be remembered that he did not inſert it in his works; and that in the 
jetter to Curll, as we have ſeen, he adviſes its omiſſion. The bookſellers, 
in the late body of Engliſh Poetry, ſhould have diſtinguiſſied what was 
deliberately rejected by the reſpective authors*. This I ſhall be careful to 
do with regard to Young. I think,” ſays he, the following pieces 
in four — to be the moſt excuſeable of all that I have written; 
and I with 4% apolory was needful for theſe. As there is no recalling 
What is got abroad, the pieces here republiſhed I have rev'ſed = | 
_ * corrected, and rendered them as pardinable as it was in my power to do.“ 
Shall the gates of repentance be ſhut. only againſt literary finners ?: 
| When Addifon publiſhed “ Cato” in 1713, Young had the hoaour of ; 
prelixing to it a recommendatory copy of verfes. This is one of tlie 
picces which the author of the Night Thoughts”? did not republiſh. 
On the appearance of his“ Poem on the Laſt Day,” Addition did not 


» Dr. Johnſon, in many ee bone and dire ded differently, particularly in Young's | 
Works, J. Ms: | 


return 
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return Young's compliment; but The Engliſhman” of October 20, 
1713, which was probably written by Addiſon, ſpeaks handſomely of this 
poem. The Laſt Day” was publithed ſoon after the peace. The vice- 
chancellor's imprimatur, for it was firſt printed at Oxford, is dated May the 
19th, 1713. From the exordium, Young appears to have ſpent ſome timg 
on the compoſition of it. While other bards with Britain's hero ſet their 
ſouls on fire, he draws, he ſays, a deeper ſcene. Marlborough had been 
conſidered by Britain as her hers; but, when the Laſt Day” was pub- 
liſhed, female cabal had blaſted for a time the laurels of Blenheim. This 
ſerious poem was finiſhed by Young as carly as 1710, before he was thirty ; 
for part of it is printed in the Tatler.”” It was inſcribed to the Queen, 
in a dedication, which, for ſome reaſon, he did not admit into his works. 
It tells her, that his only title to the great honour he now does himſelf 
is the obligation which he formerly received from her royal indulgence. 

Of this obligation nothing i is now known, unleſs he alluded to her being 
his godmother. He is ſaid indeed to have been engaged at a ſettled 
ſtipend as a writer for the court. In Swiſt's <* Rhapſody On i Poctry” are 
theſe lines, ſpeaking of the court 


Whence Gay was baniſh'd i in diforace, 
Where Pope will never ſhew his face, 
Where Y-— muſt torture his inv ention 
To Hatter e or loſe his e 


5 That Y- 
| | fame poem, 


means * wg ſeems clear from four other lines in the 


Attend, ve Popes and Youngs and Gays, 
And tune your harps and ſtrew your boys $5 
Your panegyricks here provide; 

You cannot err on flattery' 5 fide. 


Yer who ſhall fog with certainty, that Young was a penſioner ? Tall 
modern periods of this country, have not the writers on one tide been 
regularly called Hirelings, and on the other Patriots? 
Of the dedication the complexion is clearly political. It ſpeaks in the 
higheſt terms of the late peace; it gives her majeſty praite indeed for her 
victories, but ſays that the author i is more pleated to fee her rife from this 
lower world, ſoari ing above the clouds, paſſing the firſt and ſecond! heavens, 
and leaving the fixed ſtars behind her; nor will he loſe her there, he ſays, 
but keep her ſtill in view through the boundleſs ſpaces on the other fide of 
Creation, in her journey towards eternal bliſs, till he behold the heaven 
of heavens open, and angels recciving and conveying her ſtill onward 
from the ftretch of his imagination, which tires in her purſuit, and falls 


bac k AID t ©g33'd, | 
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The Queen was ſoon called away from this lower world, to a place where 
human praife or human flattery, even leſs general than this, are of little 
conſequence. If Young thought the dedication contained only the praiſe 
ct iruth, he ſhould not have omitted it in his works. Was he conſcious of 
the exaggeration of party? Then he ſhould not have written it. The poem 
itſelf is not without a glance towards politics, notwithſtanding the ſubject. 
The cry that the church was in danger, had not yet ſubſided. The [aft 
„ Day, .w ritten by a layman, was much approved by the mmiſtry, and 
their friends. 

Before the queen's deatli, The Force of Religion, or Vanquithed Love,” 
was ſent into the world. This poem is founded on the execution of Lady 
jane Gray and her huſband Lord Guildford 1554; a ſtory choſen for the 
tubject ol a tragedy by Edmund Smith, and wrought into a tragedy by Rowe. 

Ihe dedication of it to the Countels of Saliſhury does not appear in his own 
edition. He hopes it may be ſome excuſe for his preſumption that the Rory 
could not have been read without thoughts of the Countess of Saliſbury, 
| though it had been dedicated to another. To behold,” he proceeds, * „ 
*+ perſon cy virtuous, ſtirs in us a prudent regret; to behold a perron only. 
++ annable to the fight, warms us «ith a religious indignation ; but to turn 
4 * our eyes on a Countels of Saliſbury, gives us pleaſure and improvement; 
„ wo orks a fort of miracle, occaſions the bias of our nature to fall off from 
© 6 fin; and makes our very ſenſes and aftections converts to our religion, and 
promoters of our duty, His flattery was as ready tor the other lex 4 for 

ous, and was at leaſt as well adapted. 
Auguſt the 27th, 1714, Pope writes to his find Jervas, that he' 18 wy 
— i from Oxford ; that ev ery one is much concerned for the Queen's 
_ death, but that no panegyricks are ready vet for the King. Nothing like 
tricudthip had yet taken place between Pope and Young ; for, ſoon after 
the event which Pope mentions, Young publiſhed a poem on the Queen's 
death, and his Majeſty's acceſſion to the throne. It is infcribed to Addiſon, 
then ſecretary to the Lords Juſtices. Whatever were the obligations whuch 

x had formerly received from Anne, the poet appears to aim at ſomething of 
the ſame ſort trom George. Of the poem the intention ſeerns to have been | 
to thew that he had the fame extravagant ſtrain of praiſe for a king as for a 
gucen. To diſcover, at the very outlet of a foreigner's reign, that the Gods 
hels his new ſubjects in ſuch a king, is ſomething more than praiſe. Neither 
was this deemed one of his excuſcubl: Pieces. We do not find it in bis 

0 rs. E | 

Young's farher had been well acquainted with Lady FO V . che 
beſt wite of Thomas W. harton, Efq. afterwards Marquis of Wharton; 2 
Jady celebrated tor her poctical talents by Burnet and by Waller, 

To the Dean of Sarum's viſitation ſermon, aiready mentioned, were added 
fame partes © by that excellent pocteſs Bars. Anne W.! harton, upon its being 
| tranfi mel 
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tranllated into Engliſh, at the inſtance of Waller by Atwood. Wharton, 
after he became ennobled, did not drop the ſon of his old friend. In him, 
during the ſhort time he lived, Young found a patron, and in his diſſolute 
deſcendant a friend and a companion. The Marquis died in April, 17. g. 
In the beginning of the next year the young Marquis ſet out upon his travels, 
from which he returned in about a twelvemonth. The beginning of 1717 
carried him to Ireland; where, ſays the Biographia, on the ſcore of his 
* extraordinary qualities, he had the honour done him of being admitted. 
« though under : age, to take his ſeat in the Houſe of Lords.“ 
With this unhappy character it is not unlikely that Young went to Ireland. 
From his Letter to Richardſon on ++ Original Compoſition,” it is clear he 
was, at ſome period of his life, in that country. I remember,” ſays he, 
in that letter, ſpeaking of Swift, „ as J and others were taking with him 
an evening walk, about a mile out of Dublin, he ſtopt ſhort ; we paſſed 
on; but, perceiving he did not follow us, I went back, and found him 
fixed as a ſtatue, and carneſtly gazing upwards at a noble elm, which in 
its uppermolt branches was much withered and decayed. Pointing at it. 
he ſaid, ** 1 thall be like that tree, I ſhall die at top.“ Is it not probable, 
that this vifit to Ireland was paid when he has an PTY of going thither 
with his avowed friend and patron * 
From * The Englthman” it appears that a tragedy by Young was in 
the theatre ſo early as 1713, Yet * Buſiris'“ was not brought upon Drury 
Lane Stage till 1719, It was inſe ribed to the Duke of News aſtle, becaute 
« the late inftances he had received of his Grace's undeſerved and uncommon 
& fayour, in an affair of ſome conſequence, foreign to * theatre, had taken 
„ from him the privilege of chutiug 2 patron.“ * he dedication he 
afterwards ſuppreſſedq. 8 
Buſiris“ was followed in the year 1721 by * . Bee He 
dedicated this famous tragedy to the Duke of Wharton.“ Your Grace,” 
| fays the dedication, * has been pleaſed to make yourſelf acceſſary to the 
* following ſcenes, not only by ſuggeſting the moſt beautiful incident ir 
them, but by making all poſſible provitios for the ſucceſs of the whois.” 
That Eis Grace thou!d have ſuggeſted the incident to which he alludes, 
whatever that incident might have bcen, it not unlikely. The laſt mental 


0 exertion. ot the fuperannuated young man, in his quarters at Lerida, n 


Spain, was ſome ſcenes of a tragedy on the ſtory of Mary Queen of Scots. | 
Drxden dedicated . Marriage a la Mode“ to Wharton's infamous relation 

Roclielter; whom he acknow ledges not only as the defender of his poetry, 
| but as tie promoter of his fortune. Young concludes his addrefs to VWhaztou 
thus “ My preſent fortune is his baynty, and my future his care Which 
« [ will scuture to ſay will be always remembered to his honour, fince he, 

„ kuge, iatended his generolity as an encouragement. ta merit, — 
3 through tus very pargonable paruabty, to one. who, Seas him ſo fincere © 
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tc duty and reſpect, I happen to receive the benefit of it.” That he ever 
had ſuch a patron as Wharton, Young took all the pains in his power to 
- conceal fron the world, by excluding this dedication from his works. He 
ſhould have remembered, that he at the ſame time concealed his obligation 
to Wharton for the mn/? beautiful incident in what is ſurely not his leaſt 


beautiful compoſition. The paſſage juſt yn. is, in a poem akerwards 
addreſſed to ö literally copied: 


Be this thy partial mile from cenſu re free; 
Twas meant for merit, though it fell on me. 


While Young, who, in his“ Love of Fame,” complains grievouſly 
how often ** dedications wath an Ethiop white,” was painting an amiable 
Duke of Wharton in periſhable proſe, Pope was, perhaps, beginning to 


1 1 deſcribe the ſcorn and wonder of his days,“ in laſting verſe. 


To the patronage of ſuch a char after, had Young ſtudied men as much 
as Pope, he would have known how little to have truſted. Young, how- 
ever, was certainly indebtcd to it for ſomething material; and the duke's 

regard for Young, added to his “ Luſt of Praiſe,” procured to All Souls 
College a donation, which was not forgotten . che * when he dedicated 
The Revenge.” 

It will ſurprize you to ſee me cite fond 1 Atkins, Caſe 136, Stiles 1 
: he Attorney General, 14 March, 1740; as authority for the life of a poet. 
But biographers do not always find ſuch certain guides as the oaths of the 
perfons whom they record, Chancellor Hardwicke was to deterinine 
whether two annuities, granted by the Duke of Wharton to Young, were 
for legal conſiderations. One was dated the 24th of March, 1719, and 
| accounted for his Grace's bounty in a ftyle princely and commendable, it 
not legal conſidering that tlie publick good is advanced by the encourage- 


ment of learning and the polite arts, and being pleafed the rein with the 


attempts of Dr. Young, in conſideration therea and of the love 1 beat 


him, &c.” The other was dated the 10th of July, 1722. 


Young, on his examination, ſwore that he quitted the Exeter family, 


gin refuſed an annuity of 100“. which had been offered him for his life if | 


he would continue tutor to Lord Burleigh, upon the preſſing ſolicitations of 
N the Duke of Wharton, and his Grace's aſſurances of providing for him in 
a much mere ample manner. It alſo appcared that the duke had given him 
a bond for 60004. dated the 15th of March, 1721, in conlideration of jus 


taking ſeveral journies, and being at great expences, in order to be choſen 


member of the Houle of Commons at the duke's detire, and in conſideration 
of his not taking two livings of 200/, and 400/. in the gift of All Souls 


College, on his Grace” 8 Pramiſe of ſerving aud advancing him in the 
Work, 


Of 


a. 


f 


. i * 
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Ot lis adventures in the Exeter family I am unable to give any account. 
The attempt to get into parliament was at Cirenceſter, where Young ſtood a 
conteſted election. His Grace diſcovered in him talents for oratory as well 
as for poetry. Nor was this judgment wrong. Young, aſter he took 
orders, became a very popular preacher, and was much followed for the 
grace and animation of his delivery. By his oratorical talents he was once 
in his life, according to the Biographia, .deſerted. As he was preaching 


in his turn at St. James's, he plainly perceived it was out of his power to 


command the attention of his audience. This ſo affected the feelings of 
the preacher, that he fat back in the "PRO and burſt into tears. But 


we mult purſue his poetical life. 


In 1719 he lamented the death of Addifon, in a Lowes addreſſed to their 


common friend Tickell. For the ſecret hiſtory of the following —_ if 
they contain any, it is now vain to ſeek : = 


1 joy 0 once Join , in a forrow, now, for years 
Partner in grief, and brother of my tears, 
Tickell, accept this verſe, thy mourntul due. 


From your account of Tickell it appears that he and Young uſed to 


« communicate to each other whatever verſes. oy" wrote, even to the 
** leaſt things.“ 


In 1719 appeared a * « Prraghents © on part of the Book of Jab.” * a ; 


to whom it is dedicated, had not long, by means of the ſeals, been qualified 
for a patron. Of this work the author's opinion may be known from his 
| Letter to Curll: “ You ſeem, in the Collection you propoſe, to have 


„omitted what I think may claim the firſt place in it; I mean « * Tranſ- 


lation from Part of Job,” printed by Mr. Tonſon.” The 4 ledication, 
which was only ſuffered to appear in Mr. Tonſon' s edition, while it ſpeaks 


with ſatisfaction of his preſent retirement, ſcems to make an unutual & ſtruggle 


to eſcape from retirement. But every one who ſings in the dark does not 
ung from joy. It is addreſſed, in no common ſtrain of flattery, to a chan- 


cellor, of whom he clearly appears to have had no kind of knowledge. 
Of his Satires it would not have been impoſſible to fix the dates without 


the aſſiſtance of firſt editions, which, as you had occaſion to obſerve in ur 


account of Dryden, are with difficulty found. We muſt then have referred 5 


to the poems, to diſcover when they were written. For theſe internal notes 


of : time we ſhould not have referred in vain. The firſt Satire laments that 
8 Guiit's chief foe in Addi fon 1 is fled.“ 1 he ſecond, addreſfing himtelf, alls, 


Is the ambition focating * a fa, : 
Thou unambitious fool, at this late time? 
A too! at fer!y is a foul indeed. 


Vor. I. | > 4 I. | | ol The 
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The Satires were originally publiſhed ſeparately in folio, under the title of 
„ The Univerſal Paſſion.” Theſe paſſages fix the appearance of the firſt 
to about £175, the time at which it came out. As Young ſeldom ſuffered his 

pen to dry, after he had once dipped it in poetry, we may conclude that he 
began his Satires ſoon after he had written the Paraphraſe on Job.” The 
att Satire was certainly finithed in the beginning of the year 1726. In 
December 1725 the king, in his paſſage from Helvoetſluys, eſcaped with 
great difficulty from a ſtorm by landing at Rye; and the concluſion of the 
Satire turns the eſcape into a miracle, in fuch an encomiaſtick ſtrain of 

compliment as poetry too often ſeeks to pay to royalty. 

From the fixth of theſe poems we learn, 


Midſt empire 8 4 80 how Careling's hewen 
= Glow'd with the love of virtue and of art: 


| fince the grateſul poet tells us, in the next couplet, 


Her favour is diffus'd to that degree, 
Exceſs of goodneſs it has dawn'd on me. 


| Her Majeſty had ſbood godmother and g given het name to a abe of the 


Lady whom Young married in 17 31; ; and had perhaps ſhewn fome attention 
to I. ady Elizabeth's future huſband. _ 


The fifth Satire, On e 8 was not publiſhed til 1727; . and the 
ſixtli not till 1728. | 
To theſe poems, when, in 1728, he 1 them into one publication; 
| he prefixed a preface; in which he obſerves, that no man can converſe 
much in the world but, at what he meets with, he muſt either be inſenſible 
or grieve, or be angry or ſmile. Now to ſmile at it, and turn it into 
_ * ridicule,” he adds, I think moſt eligible, as it hurts ourſelves leaſt, and 


** gives vice and folly the greateſt offence. Laughing at the miſconduct of 


"0 the world, will in a great meaſure, eaſe us of any more diſagreeable 
4 paſſion about it. One paſſion is more elfectually driven out by another 
* than by reaſon, whatever ſome teach.“ 50 wrote, and ſo of courſe 
thought, the lively and witty ſatiriſt at the grave age of almoſt fifty, who, 


many years earlier in life, wrote the“ Laſt Day.“ After all, Swift 


pronounced of theſe latires, that they ſhould enter have d more angry, 85 
or more merry. . 
Is it not ſomewhat ſingular that Yoni preſerved, -wichout any 3 
this preface, ſo bluntly decifive | in favour of laughing at the world, in the 
ſame collection of his works which Contains the mournful, angry, gloomy 

Night Thoughts?“ . 
At the concluſion of the preface he applies Plato's beautiful fable of the 
Birch ol Love“ to malen poetry, with tlie addition, ** that Nerz; like 
Love. 
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Love, is a little ſubjeCt to blindneſs, which makes her miſtake her way to 
«« preferments and honours ; and that ſhe retains a dutiful admiration of her 
« father's family; but divides her favours, and generally lives with her 
„ mother's relations.” Poetry, it is true, did not lead Young to preferments 
or to honours, but was there not ſomething like blindnets in the flattery 
which he fometimcs forced her, and her litter Proſe, to utter? She was 
always, indeed, taught by him to entertain a moſt dutiful admiration” of 
riches ; but ſurely Young, though nearly related to Poetry, had no connexion 
with her whom Plato makes the mother of Love That he could not well 
79 complain of being related to Poverty appears clearly from the frequent 
bountics which his gratitude records, and from the wealth which he left 
| behind him. By * The Univerſal Paſſion'“' he acquired no vulgar fortune, 
more than three thouſand pounds. A conſiderable ſum had already becu 
ſwallowed up in the South-Sea. For this loſs he took the vengeance of 
an author. His Mule. makes poetical uſe more than once of a South-Sea 
Dream. | Ce, . 
It is related by Mr. | SOLES in his Aa Age Anecdotes, on the authority 
of Alr. Rawlinſon, that Young, upon the publication of his © Univerſal | 
DPäaſſion, received from the Duke of Grafton two thouſand pounds; and 
tat, whey one of his friends exclaimed, * Two thouſand pounds for a 
„ poem!“ he ſaid it was the beſt bargain he ever made in his life, for the 
poem was worth four thouſand. 55 
This ſtory may be true; but it ſeems to have been raiſed from the two 
anſwers of Lord Burghley and Sir Philip Sidney in Spencer's Liſe. 
| After inſcribing his Satires, not perhaps without the hope of preferments f 
and honours, to ſuch names as the Duke of Dorſet, Mr. Dodingten, Mr. 
Spencer Compton, Lady Elizabeth Germain, and Sir Robert Walpole, he 
returns to plain panegyric. In 1726, he addreſſed a poem to Sir Robert 
| Walpole, of which the title fufhciently explains the intention. If Young 
muſt be acknowledged a ready celebiator, he did not endeavour, or did not 
| choole, to be a lafting one. The Inſtalment'“ is among che pieces he 
did not admit into the number of his evenſeable writmg.. Yet it contains a 
Conglct w hich pretends to pant after the pow er of beſtow ing immortal, 


Oh how I lone, enkiacked be the 9 | 
In e eternits to launch thy name! 


The bounty of the former reicu ſcems to have kava continued, poſſibly | 
increaſed, in this. Vila wer n miaht have been, the poet thought he 
deſerved. 1. lor he Was not athamed” i 3 knowledge what, without bis 
ac knowles ment, wouid nav. ern never have been KNOWN: 


Alu breaſt, O N. alpo:*, (6 F Ds with grateful fre: 
The ſtreums of royal. —— turned by thee, 
Refreth the dre domain: of poeſy. 


Tt 
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If the purity of modern patriotiſm will term Young a penſioner, it muſt at 
| leaſt be confeſſed he was a grateful one. 
Ihe reign of the new monarch was uſhered i in by Young with Ocean, 
an Ode.“ The hint of it was taken from the royal ſpeech, which recom- 
mended the encreaſe and encouragement of the ſeamen ; that they might be 
invited, rather than compelled by force and violence, to enter into the 
ſervice of their country; a plan which humanity muſt lament that policy 
has not even yet been able, or willing, to carry into execution. Prefixed 
to the original publication were an Ode to the King, Pater Patriz,”” and 
an Eſſay on Lyrick Poetry.“ It is but juſtice to confeſs, that he preſerved 
neither of them ; and that the ode itſelf, which in the firſt edition, and in 
the laſt, conſis of ſeventy-three ſtanzas, in the author's own edition is 
reduced to forty- nine. Among the omitted paſſages is a With,” that con- 
cluded the poem, which few would have ſuſpected Y oung of forming; and 
of which few, after having formed it, would confeſs 2 bike their 
ſhame by ſuppreffion. 
It ſtood originally fo high in the author” J opinion, that he :nticuled FY 
poem, Ocean, an Ode. Concluding w "th ; a . 2 _This "ou conſiſts- 
of chirtcen Rona The firſt runs chus: 


0 may Di fl 

Along the vale | 
Of humble life, ſecure from: foes! | 

My friend ſincere, 55 

My judgment clear, 


And gentle bulineſs my repoſe * 


The three laſt ſtanzas are not more tals for Juſt rhymes; but, 
3 they will make rather a curious $ page: in che life of Young, 


" Pounds 1 . 

And golden dreams, 
May I, unſanguine, caſt away! 

Have what I have, 

And live, not leave, 
Enemour d of the preſent * 


My kowes s my own! 
Mu faults unkuows! 
My chief revenue in content! 
Then leave one beam 
Of honeſt fame! 
_ And ſcorn the labour d monument! 


"Coburn my 1 urn 
Till that great Tur x 
When mig! ty Nature's ſelf ſhall ths 
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Time ceaſe to glide, 
With human pride, 
Sunk in the ocean of eternity! 


It is whimſical that he, who was ſoon to bid adieu to rhyme, ſhould fix 
upon a meaſure in which rhyme abounds even to ſatiety. Of this he ſaid, 
in his Eſſay on Lyrick Poetry,“ prefixed to the poem—** For the more 
„Harmony likewiſe I choſe the frequent return of rhyme, which laid me 
under great difficulties. But difficulties, overcome, give grace and plea- 
4 ſure. N or can [I account for the pleaſure of rhyme in general (of which the 
** moderns are too fond) but from this truth.” Yet the moderns ſurely 
| deſerve not much cenſure for their fondneſs of what, by * own confeſhon, 
_ affords pleaſure, and abounds in harmony. 
The next paragraph 1 in his Eſſay did not occur to him when B talked of 
* that great turn” in the ſtanza juſt quoted. But then the writer muſt 
d take care that the difficulty is overcome. That is, he muſt make rhyme. 
* conſiſtent with as perſect ſenſe and expreſſion, as could be expected if he 
* was perfectly free from that ſhackle.” _ 
Another part of this Effay will convict the e ſtanza of, what . 
every reader will diſcover i in it, — ' involuntary Is.” 


| The n biat, 
: - - "The fhanter'd mal, 
The ſyrt, the whirlpool, and the rock, 
The breaking ſpout. 
The fars gone out, 


The boiling ſtreight, the monſter 8. mock. 


But would the Engliſh poets fil quite ſo many W if all thei pro- © 
: ductions were to be tried, like this, by an elaborate 7 on each FOTO 


”— ſpecies of poetry of which they exhibit ſpecimens ? 


If Young be not a lyric poet, he is at leaſt a critic in that ſort of poetry ; 


: and, if his lyric poetry can be proved bad, it was firſt — o by * 


own criticiſm. This ſurely is candid. 

 Milbourne was ſtiled by Pope che faireſt of critics,” only 1 he 
_ exhibited his own verſion of Virgil to be compared with Dryden's which he 
condemned, and with which every reader had it otherwiſe in his power to 


compare it. Young was furely not the moſt unfair of poets for prefixing _ 
. compoſition an eſſay on Lyric muy 0 juſt and e as to 


condemn himſelf. | 
We ſhall ſoon come to a work, 1 ILY we Grd hed no 8 
Eſſay, but which diſdains to ſhrink frem the touchſtone of the ſevereſt 
eritic; and which certainly, as I remember to have heard you ſay, if it 
contain n ſome of the worſt, contains alſo ſome of the beft things in the 2 : 

1 op oon 
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Soon after the appearance of “ Ocean,” when he was almoſt fifty, 
Voung entered into Orders. In April 1728, not long after he * on the 
| gown, he was appointed chaplain to George the Second. 5 
The tra; gedy of The Brothers,” which was already 1 in rehearſal, he 
immediately withdrew from the ſtage. The managers reſigned it with 
ſome reluctance to the delicacy of the new clergyman. The Epilogue to 
The Brothers,“ the only appendages to any of his three plays which he 
added himſelf, is, I believe, the only one of the kind. He calls it an 
hiſtorical Epilogue. Finding that Guilt's dreadful cloſe his narrow ſcene 
denied,” he, in a manner, continues the, tragedy in the Epilogue, and re- 
lates how Rome revenged the ſhade of Demetrius, — puniſhed Perſeus 
for this night's deed.” - 
Of Young's taking orders fonathing is told by the biographer of Pope, 
which laces the eafineſs and fimplicity of the poet in a ſingular light. 
When he determined on the Church, he did not addrefs himfelf to Sherlock, 
to Atterbury, or to Hare, for the heſt inſtructions in Theology, but to Pope; 
uo, in a youthful frolick, adviſed the diligent peruſal of Thomas Aquinas, 
Wich this treaſure Young retired from interruption to an obſcure place in the 
ſuburbs. His poetical guide to godligeſs hearing nothing of him during 
half a year, and apprehending he might have carried the jeſt too far, fought 
after him, and found him juſt 1 in time to prevent what Ruffhead calls * an 
jirretrievable derangement,” 
That attachment to his favourite fludy, which made him think a poet the 
ſureſt guide in his new profeſſion, leſt hiin liule doubt whether poetry were 


the ſureſt path to its honours and preferments. Not long indeed 1 


took orders, he publiſhed in proſe, 1 728, A true Eſtimate of Human Life,” 
dedicated, notwithſtanding the Latin quotations with whuch it abounds, to 
the Queen; and a . preached beſore the Houſe of Commons, 1720, 
on the martyrdom of King Charles, intituled, ** An Apology tor Princes, 
or the Reverence due to Government.” But the Second Diſcourſe,” 
the counterpart of his Eſtimate,” without which it cannot be called * a 
true eſtimate,” though i in 1728 it was announced as . ſoon to be publiſhed,” 
never appeared ; and his old friends the Muſes were not forgotten. In 17350 
he relapted to poetry, and ſent tnto the world Imperium Pelagi : a Naval 
«+ Lyric, written in ;mitation of Pindar's Spirit, occationed by his Majcity's 
« Return from Hanover, September 1729, and the ſucceeding Peace.” Ir 
CS inſcribed to the Duke af Chandos. In the Pretace we are told, that the 
Ode is the moſt ſpirited kind of Poetry, and that the Pindaric is the moſt 


ſpirited kind of Ode. „This I ſpeak” he adds, with ſufficient candour, . 


at my own very great peril. But truth has an eternal title to our confeſhon, 
% though we are ture to ſuffer by it.” Behold, again, the faireſt of poets. 
Young's © Imperium Pelagi” was ridiculed in Fielding's Tom Thumb; 
but, let us not forget that it was one of his pieces which the author of the 

Night Thoughts” delibcrately refuſed to own, 


Not 
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Not long after this Pindaric attempt, he publiſhed two Epiſtles to Pope, 
concerning the Authors of the Age, 1730. Of theſe poems one occaſion 
feems to have been an apprehenſion leſt, from the livelineſs of his ſatires, 
he ſhould not be deemed ſufficiently ſerious for promotion in the Church. 

In July 1730 he was preſented by his College to the rectory of Welwyn 
in Hertfordſhire, In May 1731, he married Lady Elizabeth Lee, daughter 
of the Earl of Litchfield, and widow of Colonel Lee. His connexion with 
this lady aroſe from his father's acquaintance, already mentioned, with Lady 
Anne Wharton, who was coheireſs of Sir Henry Lee of Ditchley in 
Oxfordſhire. Poetry had lately been taught by Addiſon to — to dhe 
arms of nobility, though not with extraordinary happineſs. 

We may naturally conclude that Young now gave himſelf up in fore ; 
meaſure to the comforts of his new connex1on, and to the expectations f 
that preferment which he thought due to his poetical talents, or, at leaſt, . 

to the manner in which they had ſo frequently been exerted. 

The next production of his Muſe was * The Sca-piece,” in two odes. 

Young enjoys the credit of what is called an“ Extempore Epigram on 
Voltaire; who, when he was in England, ridiculed, in the — | 


of * — I poet, “ Milton's * of Sin and Death“ 


You are b fo witty, profligate, and this, 
At once we think thee Miiton, Death, and Sin, 


Foun the following ſhoe in the poetical Dedication of * 6 Sen- piece 
to Voltaire, it ſeems that this extemporaneous reproof, if it muſt be ex- 
temporaneous, for what few will now affirm Voltaire to have deſerved 
any reproof, was ſomething longer than 2 * and an more 
gentle than the diſtich Juſt quoted. 


Neo ſtranger, Sir, though born in foreign elimes, 
On Dorſet Downs, when Milton's page, 
With Sin and Death provok'd thy rage, 


Thy rage provok d. n footh' d with gentle rhymes ? | 


By 66 : Dorſet Downs”? he probably meant Mr. Dodington' 5 for. la Pitt's 
Poems is © An Epiſtle ro Dr. Edward * oung, at Oy in . | 


a the Review | at arm, | 1722. 


* hile with your <a retir'd you fit, 
_ Charm'd with his How! ing Burgundy and wit, &e. 


"Th in his Autumn, veg Mr. Dodingron, calls his ſeat 
| the leat of tlie Muſes, 5 


here, in the ſecret bower and winding walk, 
For virtuous Young and thee they twine the bay. 


The 
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The praiſes Thomſon beſtows but a few lines before on Philips, the 


ſecond 
Who nobly durſt, in rhyme-unfetter'd verſe, 


With Britiſh freedom ſing the Britiſh ſong, 


added to Thomſon's example and "OL might perhaps Laure Young, a 
ue ſhall ſee preſently, to write his great work without rhyme. _ 

In 1734 he publiſhed © The foreign Addreſs, or the beſt Argument for 
« Peace, occationed by the Britiſh Fleet and the Poſture of Affairs. 
Written in the Character of a Sailor.“ It is not o be found in the 
author's four volumes. 
lle now appears to have given up all hopes of a Pindar, and 
perhaps at laſt reſolved to turn his ambition to ſome original ſpecies of poetry. 

"This poem concludes with a formal farewell to Ode, which few of Young' 3 
readers will regret. 


= Ay ſhell, which Clio cave, which Kings . 
Which Europe's bieecing Gennes called abroad, 
Adieu! SE | | 


in a ſpecies of poetry altogether his own * next iel his Kill, and ; 


lucceeded. 


Ot his wiſe he was deprived | in 1741. Lady Elizabeth had loſt, after 
her marriage with Young, an amiable daughter, by her former huſband, juſt 
after ſhe was married to Mr. Temple, ſon of Lord Palmerſton, Mr. Temple 


did not long remain after his wife, though he was married a ſecond time to 
a daughter of Sir John Barnard's, whoſe ſon is the preſent peer. Mr. and 


Mrs. T ms have generally been conſidered as Philander and Narciſſa. 
From the great friendſhip which conſtantly ſubſiſted between Mr. Temple 
and Young, as well as from other circumſtances, it is probable that the 

poet had both him and Mrs. Temple in view for theſe characters; though 
| at the ſame time ſome paſſages reſpecting Philander do not appear to ſuit 
either Mr. Temple or any other perſon with whom Young was known to 
be connected or acquainted, while all the cireuinſtances relating to Narciſſa 
Have been conſtantly found applicable to Young's „ . 
At what ſhort intervals the poet tells us he was wounded by the deaths 


ol the three perſons particularly lamented, none that has read the «Night. *- 


90 T houghts” (and who has not read them * ?) needs to be informed. 


e 1 could not one ſulice! ? 
Thy ſhaft flew thrice; ; and thrice my peace was flain ; 
And thrice, ere thrice you moon had fil led her horn. 


Vet how is it poſſible that Mr. and * Temple and 105 Elizabeth 


Young could be theſe three victuns, over v. hom Young has hitherto been 
| pitte: ed 
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pitied for having to pour the Midnight Sorrows” of his religions poetry ? 
Mrs. Temple died in 1736; Mr. Temple four years afterwards in 1749 ; 
and the poet's wife ſeven months after Mr. Temple in 1741. Ho could 
the inſatiate Archer thrice ſlay his peace, in theſe three perſons, ere — 
the moon had fill'd her horn??? | 
But in the ſhort preface to © The Complaint” he ſeriouſly tells us, 
& that the occaſion of this poem was real, not fictitious; and that the facts 
mentioned did naturally pour theſe moral refleftions on the thought of the 
* writer.” It is probable, therefore, that in theſe three contradictory lines, 
the poet complains more than the father-in-law, the friend, or the w idower. 
Whatever names belong to theſe facts, or, if the names be thoſe generally 
ſuppoſed, whatever heightening a poet's ſorrow may have given the facts; 
to the ſorrow Young felt from them, religion and morality are indebted for 
the Night Thoughts.” There is a pleaſure ſure in ſadneſs which mourn- 
ers only know 
Of cheſe poems the two or three firſt have been peruſed perhaps more 
eagerly and more trequently than the reſt. When he got as far as the fourth 
or fifth, his original motive for taking up the pen was anſwered; his 
grief was naturally either diminſhed or exhauſted. We ſtill find the ſame 
pious poet; but we hear leſs of Philander and Narciſt: ba, and lefs of the 
mourner whom he loved to pity. 5 
Mrs. Temple died of a conſumption at Los in her way ro Nice, the : 
year after her marriage; that is, when poetry relates the fact, “ in hei 


bridal hour.“ It is more than Poetica won, that Fog accompanied : 
| her to the continent. 


1 flew, I fnotch'd her from the . North, 
And bore her nearer to the ſun. 


But in vain. * faneral was attended with the Achtes TIO d in FEY 
animated colours. in Night the Third. After her nh, the remainder Ot 
the party paſſed the enſuing winter at Nice. | 
The poet ſeems perhaps in theſe compoſitions to dwell with more melan- 
choly on the death of Philander and Narciſſa, than of his wife. But it is 
only for this reaſon. He who runs and reads may remember, thn: in the 
Night Thoughts” Philander and Narciſſa are often mentioned, and often 
| homered. To recollect lamentations aver the author's wile, the memory 
muſt have been charged with diſtin paſſages. This lady brought him one 
5 child. Frederick, now living, to whom the Prince of Wales was godlather. 
That domeſtic grief is, in the firſt inſtance, to be thanked tor thefeæe 
ornaments to our language, ic is impoſſible to deny. Not would it be com- 
mon hardine!s to contend, that worldly diſcontent had no hand in theſe. 
joint produ dns of poetry and piety. Yet am I by co means ſure thut, 
Vor. I. = "4 3 8 2 
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at any rate, we ſhould not have had fomething of the fame colour from 
Young's pencil, notwithſtanding the livelineſs of his ſatires. In fo long a 
life, cauſes for diſcontent and occaſions for grief muſt have occurred. It is 
not clear to me that his Muſe was not fitting upon the watch for the firſt 
which happened. Night Thouglits“ were not uncommon to her, even 
| when firſt the viſited the poet, and at a time when he himſelf was remark- 
able neither for gravity nor gloomineſs. In his“ Laſt Day,” almoſt his 
earlieſt por, he calls her “ the melancholy Maid, . 


— diſmal ſcenes delight, 
5 requent at tombs and in the realms of Night. 


if the roy er which coneludes the ſecond book of the ſame poem he 5 — 


— permit the 3 of . . 

To ſacred thought may forcibly invite. 
Oh! how divine to tread the milky way, 
To the bright palace of Eternal Day ! 


When Young vas writing a tragedy, Grafton is ſaid by Spence to have 
ſent him a human Kull, with a candle | in it, as a lamp; and the poet is report= 
ccd to have uſed it. : | 

What he calls „ Thie true eſtimate of Human Life,” which has andy 


been mentioned, exhibits only the wrong ſide of the tapeſtry ; and being aſked _ 


why he did not ſhew the right, he is ſaid to have replied, that he could not. 
By others it has been told me that this was tinithed, but that, before there 
exiſted any copy, it was torn in pieces by a lady's monkey. 

Still, is it altogether fair to dreſs up the poet for the man, and to bring 
the gloominets of the N ight Thoughts” to prove the gleominefs of 
Young, and to ſhew that his genius, like the genius of Swift, Was in ſome 
meaſure the ſullen inſpiration of diſcontent ? e 
From them who anſwer in the affirmative it mould r not be concealed that, 
though Inviſibilia non decipiunt” appeared upon a deception in Young's 
grounds, and Ambulantes in horto audierunt vocem Dei”” on a building 
ui his garden, his pariſh was indebred to the good humour of the author of 
N Night Thoughts“ for an aſſembly Ad a bowling green. 
Whether you think with me, I know not; but the famous De mortuis 5 

| _ niſi bonum,“ always appeared to me to favour more of female 
weakneſs than of manly reaſon. He that has too much feeling to {peak ill 
of the dead, who, if they cannot defend themſelves, are at leait ignorant of 
his abuſe, will not heſitate by the moſt wanton calumny to deftroy the 
quiet, the reputation, the fortune of the living. Vet cenſure is not heard 
deneath the vom any more than braſe. De mortuis uw} ws verum 
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De vivis nil niſi bonum—” would approach much nearer to good ſenſe. 
After all, the few handfuls of remaining duſt which once compoled the body 
of the author of the Night Thoughts,“ feel not much concern whether 
Young paſs now for a man of ſorrow, or for a ** fellow of intinite jeſt.” 
To this favor» muſt come the whole family of Yorick. His immortal part, 
wherever that now dwell, is ſtill leſs folicitous on this ms 

But to a ſon of worth and ſenſibility it is of ſome little conſequence 
whether contemporaries believe, and poſterity be taught to believe, that his 
_ debauched and reprobate life caſt a Stygian gloom over the evening of his 
father's days, ſaved him the trouble of feigning a character completely 
_ ecteitable, a ſucceeded at laſt in bringing his grey hairs with forrow 
to the grave.” 
The humanity of the world, little ſatisfied with inventing ck a  melan- 
_ choly diſpoſition for the father, proceeds next to invent an argument in ſupport 
of their invention, and chodſes that Lorenzo ſhould be Young's own fon. 
The Biographia and every account of Young pretty roundly aſſert this to be 
the fact: of the abſolute impoſſibility of which the Biographia itſelf, in 
- particular dates, contains undeniable evidence. Readers I know there are of 
a ſtrange turn of mind, who will hereafter pernſe the + Night Thoughts“ 


with lets ſatisfaction ; who will wiſh they had titi] been deceived ; w ho wil 


quarrel with me for diſcovering that no ſuch character as their Lorenzo 
cxer vet diſgraced human nature, or broke a father's heart. Yet would 
theſe admirers of the ſublime and terrible | be offended, thould you ſet them 
down for cruel and for ſavage. „ 
Of this report, inhuman to the ſurvi iving ſon, if it be true, in proportion 
as the character of Lorenzo is diavolical, w where are we to WT the proof? 
Perhaps it is clear from the poems. a 
From the firſt line to the luſt of the © Night Thoughts, no one en 
can be diſcovered which betrays any thing like the father. In the ſecond 
++ Night”? I find an expreſtion wilich betravs ſomething elſe ; that Lorenzo 
was his friend: one, it is poſſible. of his tormer ee one of the 
Duke of Wharion's fet. "The bort ſtyles him“ gay Friend ;” an appellation 
noi very natural jrom a pious in. enſed father 0 . a Og. as he paints | 
- Lorenzo, and that | bring his fon. ©: 1 . 
Baut let us ſer how bas ſKetelied this Add portrait, from the 8550 
WY ſome of whoſe FI ature” the artiſt bimſelt muſt have turned away with 
horror. A Tubje.ct more fhocking, it his only child really fat 10 2 
than the crucifixion of lithael Angelo, upon the horrid ory told 
Which, Young compoſcd a thort Pocm of tfouutcen lines in che early put : 
of his lite, which he dic not think deſerved ta be republithed, 
In the firſt. 0 Night” the — to the Port IJ  luppoled lon 16, 


Lorenzo,! or: une make: hes court to ther 


To 


In the fifth 5 Night”— 


And burns Lorenzo ſtill for the ſublime 
Of life? to hang his airy neſt on high? 


N 15 this a picture of hare lon of the rector of Welwyn? 
. 80 Night— : 
In foreign realms (for thou haſt travelled far — 

. which even no docs not apply to his fon. 
a Night” ave— 

So wept Lorenzo fair C lariffa's fate, 

ho gave that angel-boy on whom he dotes, 

And died to give him, * d in his birth ? 

Ar me beginning ot * fich 1 N igt“ we find— 


"Lovin, to recriminate is juſt, 
1 * the man is vain who writes for praiſe. 


: But, to cut ſhort all enquiry; if any one of theſe paſſages if any 
paſſage in the poems be nr. my friend ſhall paſs for Lorenzo. 
The fon of the author of the“ Night Thoughts“ was not old enough, 


when they were written, to recriminate, or to de a father. The Night 


Thoughts“ were begun immediately after the mournful event of 1741. The 
_ firſt © Nights” appear in the books of the company of Stationers, as the 
property of Robert Dodfley, in 1742. The Preface to Night” ſeven 


is dated July the 7th, 1744. The marriage, in conſequence of which the 5 


fſuppoſed Loremo was born, happened in May, 1731. Young's child was 
not born till June 1733. In 17,1 this Lorenzo, this finiſhed infidel, this 
father to whole education Vice had tor lome years put the laſt hand, Was 
only eight years old. _ — 
An anecdote of this cruel fort, hs open to e ſo ALY EN to 
be true, who could 5 Thus eaſily a are blaſted the reputation of 
the living and of the dead. 
Who then was Lorenzo? exchaing the 8 I have mentioned. If : 
we cannot be ſure that he was his fon, which would have been finely 
terrible, was he not his as qa his couſin ? 5 
Theie are queſtions Which I do not pretend to anſwer. For the ſake of 
human nature, I couid with Lorenzo to have been ouly the creation of the 


Poet's fancy: like the Quintus of Anti-Lucretins, „ quo nomine,“ ſays 


Polignac, . quem i Ather dum intellige. That this was the cale, many 
_ 23— 
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expreſhons in the Night Thoughts” would ſeem to prove, did not a 
paſſage in © Night” Eight appear to thew that he had ſomebody in his 
eye for the groundwork at leaſt of the painting, Lovelace or Lorenzo may 


de feigned characters; but a writer does not "oy a name of which he only 
— the initial letter. 


Tell not Caliſta. She will gh thee der 4, 
Or ſend thee to her hermitage with | L=-. 


The Biographia, not ſatisfied with pointing out the fon of Young g in 
that ſon's life-time, as his father's Lorenzo, travels out of its way into 
the hiſtory of the ſon, and tells of his having been forbidden his college 
at Oxford for miſbehaviour. How ſuch anecdotes, were they true, tend 


| to illuſtrate the life of Young, it is not eaſy to diſcover. Was the fon 


of the author of the Night Thoughts“ indeed forbidden his college for a 
time, at one of our univerſities? The author of Paradiſe Loſt” is by 
ſome ſuppoſed to have been diſgracefully ejected from the other. From 
juvenile follies who is free? But, whatever the Biographia choote to 
relate, the fon of Young experienced no diſmiſſion from his either 
laſting or temporary. 
Vet, were nature to indulge him with a 0 youth, and to hve kim 
at the ſame time the experience of that which is paſt, he would probably 
| ſpend it differently—who would not? he would certainly be the occaſion 
of leſs uneaſineſs to his father. But, from the ſ une experience, he would 
as certainly, in the ſame caſe, be treated differently by F OO 
Young was a poet: poets, with reverence be it ſpoken, do not make 
the beſt parents. Fancy and imagination ſeldom deign to ſtoop from their 
heights; always ſtoop unwillingly to the low level of common duties. 


i | Aloof from vulgar life, they purſue their rapid flight beyond the ken of 


mortals, and deſcend not to earth but when compelled by neceſſity. The E 


3 proſe of ordinary occurrences is beneath the dignity of poets. 


- He, who is connected with the. author of the Night Thoughts, ” only 
85 by veneration for the Poet and the Chriſtian, nay be allowed to obſerve, 
that Young is one of thoſe, concerning Wliom, as you remark in your 
account of Addifon, it is proper rather to fay 6 nothing that 15 falſe than 
all that is true.“ | 

Aut the ſon of Young wouls almoſt (ones, I know, paſs for a Tas. 
than ſee himſelf vindicated, at the expence of his facher's memory, from 
follies which, if it may be thought blameable in 2 boy to have committed 


them, it is ſurely praiſe-worthy 1 in a man to NENT, and certainly not __ = 


unneceſſary but cruel in a biographer to record. 
Of the Night e notwithſtanding thei ir author 0 proſeſſed re- 
tirement, all „re inſcribed to great or to growing names. He had not yet 
55 e weaned 
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weaned himſelf from Earls and Dukes, from Speakers of the Houſe of 
Commons, Lords Commiſhoners of the Treaſury, and Chancellors of the 
Exchequer. In“ — Eight the politician plainly 3 humſelf— 


Think no poſt needful that demands a knave, 
| When late our civil helm was ſhifting hands, 
80 P. — thought: think better if you can. 


* et it anvil be conkeled, that at the concluſion of — Nine, weary 
— of OY — — on, he tells his ſoul, 


Henceforth 
Thuy patron ba. whoſe diadem has dropt 
Lon gems of heaven; Eternity thy prize; 
And leave the racers of the world their own. 


The Fourth Night” was addreſſed by * 4 din Muſe” to 
the Honorable Mr. Yorke, now Lord Hardwicke ; who meant to have laid 
the Muſe under ſtill. greater — by che OY of Shenfield 1 in Dn, 
if it had become warn. 


The firſt Ki — concludes with this paſſage— 


Dark, though not blind, ike thee, Meonides : 
Or Milton, thee. Ah! could I reach your ſtrain: 
Or his who made Meonides our own! 
Man too he ſung. Immortal man 1 ſing. | 
Oh had he preft his theme, purſued the track 
Which opens out of darkneſs into day! 
Oh had he mounted on his wing of fire, 
Soar' d, where I ſink, and ſung immortal man — 
low had it bleſt mankind, and reſcued me! 


Te the author of theſe lines was dedicated, in 11756, the Grit volume of 
n ** Effay on the Writings and Genius cf Pope,” which attempted, whether 

. raft Hy or not, to pluck from Pope his“ Wing of Fire,” and to reduce him 
co a rank at leaſt one degree lower than the firſt claſs of English poets. If 
= Young accepted and approved the dedication, he countenancel this att ack Wo 

upon the fame of him whom he invokes as his Muſe. . 1 
Part of Paper- -ſparing” Pop2's Third Book ot the“ Ody lle ey,” 3 
in the Muſeum, is written upon the back of a letter ſigned E. Young, which 
is clearly the hand-writing of our Young. The Letter; dated only May the 
2d, ſceins obſcure; but tdi can be lirle doubt that the friend] "ny he requeits 
was a literary one, and that he bad tie higheil literary opinion of Fope. h 
The requelk. v was 2 prologue, [ am told, 


— 
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t Thar Ur, | | | | May the 2d. 


Having been often from home, I know not if you have done me the 
* favour of calling on me. But, be that as it will, I much want that inſtance 
Hof your friendſhip I mentioned in my laſt ; a friend{hip I am very ſentible 

I can receive from no one but yourſelf. I ſhould not urge this thing ſo 


much but for very particular reaſons ; nor can you be at a loſs to conceive 


„ how a trifle of this nature” may be of ſerious moment to me; and while 
I am in hopes of the great advantage of your advice about it, I thall not 
be ſo abſurd as to make any further ſtep without it. I know you are much 
" engaged, and only * to hear of you at your entire leiſure. 
lam, Sir, your moſt faithful 
and obedient ſervant, 


FE. YOUNG.” 
Nay, even after Pope 5 death, he fays, in. Night” Seren: 


Tope, who aol make immortals, art thou dead? 


E ither the 6 Efay,” then, was dedicated to a patron who Efapproved its 
doctrine, which I have been told by the author was not the caſe ; or Young 
appears, in his old age, to have bartered for a dedication an opinion enter- 
_ tained of his friend through all that part of fe when he mol have been belt 
able to form opinions. | 
From this account of Young, two or three ſhort paſſages, which land : 
| almoſt together in ** Night” Four, ſhould not be excluded. They afford a 
picture, by his own hand, from the ſtudy of which my readers may chooſe 


to form their own. n of the features of his mind and the cn 
of his lite. | 


Ah me! the dire effect 5 
Of loitering here, of death defrauded long; 
Oft old fo gracious (and let that luffice), 
| My ver ery * knocos me not. | | 


* 
r ve been ſo long remember d I'm forgot 
When in his courtiers' ears I pour my plai ut, 
They drink it as the Nectar of the Great; 
And iqueeze my hand, and beg me come ta- moro 
2 


Fwice told the a ſpent on ſtubbor 1 Tro. 
en yet untaken, I cee 
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: this ſong lives, Poſterity ſhall know 
One, though in Britain born, with courtiers bred, 
Who thought ev'n gold might come a day too late; 
Nor on his ſubtle death-bed plann'd his ſcheme 
For n. vacancies in church or ſtate. 


Deduct from the writer's ; age « twice tol i the yeried ſpent on ſtubborn 
Troy,“ and you will ſtill leave him more than forty when he fate down 
to the — liege of court-favour. He has before told 6 


60 A fool at forty 1s a fool indeed. 


After all the ſiege ſeems to have hon raiſed only in confequence of what 
the General thought his death-hed.” 

By theſe extraordinary Poems, written after he was 1 of which [ he. 
been led to ſay ſo much, I hope by the wiſh of doing juſtice to the living and 
the dead, it was the defire of Young to be principally known. He entitled 


the four volumes which he publiſhed himſelf, + The Works of the Author 


of the Night Thoughts. While it is remembered that from theſe he 
excluded many of his writings, let it not be forgotten that the rejected pieces 
contained nothing prejudicial to the cauſe of virtue, or of religion. Were 
every ching that Voung ever wrote to be publiſhed, he would only appear 
perhaps in a leſs reſpectable light as a poet, and more deſpicable as a dedicator: 
he would not paſs for a worſe chriſtian, or for a worſe man. This enviable 
| praiſe is due to Young. Can it be claimed by every writer? His dedications, 
after all, he had perhaps no right to ſuppreſs. They all, I believe, ſpeak, 
not a little to the credit of his gratitude, of favours received; and I know 
not whether the author, who has once ſolemnly me an acknowledgement 
of a favour, ſhould not always print it. 
Is it to the credit or diſcredit of Young, as a poet, that of his 6 Night 
* Thoughts” the French are particularly fond? 
Of the Epitaph on Lord Aubrey Beauclerk,” dated 1 740, all l know. 5 
is, that I find it in ws late body of Engliſh Poetry and that 1 am lorry t. to 
find it tliere. 
| Notwithſtandiug the Att which hs had to kive taken in che 
e Night Thoughts”? of every thing which bore the leaſt reſemblance to 
ambition, he dipped again in politics. In 1745 he wrote Reflections on | 


++ the public Situation of the Kingdom, addrefſed tothe Duke of New caſtle; 
indignant, as it t appears, to behold 


—a pope- bred Princeling crawl aſhore, 
And whiſtle cut throats, with thoſe ſwords that ſcrap 1 
heir barren rocks for wretched ſuſtenance, 
T's cot | bbs pathge to the wo. throne. 


This 


This political poem might be called a © Night Thought.“ Indeed it was 
originally printed as the concluſion of the ++ N 3 Thoughts,“ though he 
did not gather it with his other works. 

Prefixed to the ſecond edition of Howe's “ Devout Meditations” is a 
Letter from Young, dated January 19, 1752, addreſſed to Archibald 
Macauly, Eſq; thanking him for the book, which he ſays he hall never 
lay far out of his reach; for a greater demonſtration of a ſound head and 
na fincere heart he never ſaw.” 

In 1753, when © The Brothers” had lain by him above thirty years, it 
appeared upon the ſtage. If any part of his fortune had been acquired by 
ſervility of adulation, he now determined to deduct from it no incontiderable 
tum, as a gift to the Society for the Propagation of the Goſpel. To this 
tum he hoped the profits of The Brothers“ would amount. In his cal- 


culation he was deceived; but by the bad ſucceſs of his play the Society was” 


not a loſer. The author made up the ſum he originally intended, which Was 
a thouſand pounds, from his own pocket. | 
The next performance which he printed was a proſe publication, entituled, 
The Centaur not fabulous, in fix Letters to a Friend on the Life in Vogue.” 
The concluſion is dated November 29, 1754. In the third Letter is deſcribed 
the death-bcd of the gay, young, noble, ingenious, accomplithed, and moſt 
«+. wretched Altamont.” His'laſt words were — My principles have poiſoned 
„ my friend, my extravagance has beggared my boy, my unkindneſs has 
| « murdered my wife!“ Either Albans hd Lorenzo were the twin rroduc- 
tion of fancy, or Young was unlucky enough to know two characters who 
| bore no little reſemblance to each other in perfection of wickedneſs, Report 
has been accuſtomed to call Altamont Lord Euſton. 
„The Old Man's Relapſe,” occaſioned by an Epiſtle to Walpole, if f 
written by Young, which I much doubt, mult have been written very late in 
lite. It has been ſeen, I am told, in a Miſcellany publiſhed thirty years before 
his death. In 1758, he exhibited © the Old Man's Relapſe” in more than 
words, by again ——— a tor, and * a lermon addreſſed o 
the ing. 
I lively Leiter in proſe on « Original Computibon,” ” addreſſed to 
| Richardſon the author of Clariſſa, n. in 1759. Though he defpair | 


___ ++ of breaking through the frozen obſtructions of age and care's incumbent. 


+ (loud, into that flow of thought and brightneſs of eden which ſubjects 
ſo polite require;“ yet is it more like the production of untamed, un- 
£ bridled vouth, than of jaded fourſcore. Soine ſevenfold volumes put him in 
= — of Ovid's ſevenfold channels of the Nile at the contlagration, 


owls Go 


— — 


pul verutenta vocan t, ſeptem ſine flumine valles. 
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Such leaden labours are like Lycurgus's iron money, which was fo much lefs 
in value than in bulk, that it required barns for ſtrong boxes, and. a yoke of 
oxen to drav- five hundred pounds. . 

Ik there is a famine of invention in the land, we muſt travel, he ſay 8, like | 
Toſeph's bretliren, far for food ; we muſt vitit the remote and rich ancients. 
But an inventive genius inay ſafely ſtay at home; that, like the widow's cruſe, 
is divinely repleniſhed from within, and affords us a miraculous delight. He 
aſks why it ſhould ſeem altogether impoſſible, that Heaven's lateſt editions of 
the human mind may be the moſt correct and fair? And Johnfon, he tells us, 

was very learned, as Sampſon was very ftrong, to his own hurt. Blind to 
the nature of tragedy, he pulled vie all My on his head, and but ca 
himſelf under it. 

Is this © care's incumbent clout,” or * the frozen edfirntions of age? 

In this letter Pope is ſev erely cenſured for his fall from Homer's numbers. 
* free as air, lofty and harmonious as the ſpheres, into childtth Shackles and 
tinkling ſounds; for putting Achilles in petticoats a ſecond time:“ but we 
are told that the dying {wan talked over an Epic plan with Y oung a few w cek> 
| before his deceaſe. | 
Young's chief inducement to write this letter was, as he dente; chat he 
might erect a monumental marble to the memory of an old friend. He, Who 
employed his pious pen for almoſt the laſt time in thus doing juſtice to the ex- 
emplary death-bed of Addiſon, might probably, at the cloſe of his own life. 
afford no unuſeful leſſon for the deaths of others. 

In the poſtſcript he writes to Richardſon, that he will ſee i in u his next how 
far Addiſon is an original. But no other letter appears. 

The few lines which ſtand in the laſt edition, as . ſent by Lord Melcoutbe 
to Dr. Young, not long before his Lordthip's death,“ were indeed fo ſent, 
but were only an introduction to what was there meant by The Mulſc's 
** lateſt Spark. ” The poem is neceſſary, whatever may be its merit, ſince 
the Preface to it is 2 primed. Loid Melcombe called his Luſculum 
40 La Trappe.“ | , ß 12 | TE 


„Love thy country, with it well, 
Not wich too intenſe a care, - 

Tis enough, that, when it fell, 
Thou its ruin didit not hare. 


Ene vv's cenſure, Flattery's 5 praile, 

| W ith unmov'd indifference view, 

Learn to tread Life's dangerous maze, 
With unecring Virtue's clue. 


Void of ſtrong deſire and fear, 
Life's wide ocean truſt no more; 
Strive thy little bark to {ſteer 
Wich the tide, but near the {ber-. 1558 
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Thus prepar'd, thy thorten'd fail 
Shall, whene'er the winds increaſe, 
Seizing each propitious gale, 
Watt thee to the Port of Peace. 


Keep thy conſcience from offence, 
And tempeſtuous pathons free, 

mt when thou art called from hence, 
my mall thy patzage be; 


Eaſy ſhall thy pail age - be, 
Chearfu] thy allotted ſtay. 

Short tke account 'twixt God and thee; 
Hope fhall meet thee on the way ; 


Truth ſhall! lead thee to the gate, 
Mercy's ſelf full let thee in, 

w here its never- changing ftate 
Full perfection ſhall begin.“ 


The Poem was accompanied by a Lever, 


| | cc La 3 27th of Oc. 17501 
6 D Sir, 1 , OS 
66 You ſeemed to like the ode 1 ſent you for vour amuſement ; I now ſend 
dit you as a preſent. If you pleaſe to accept of it, and are willing that our 
« ſriendthip ſhould be known when we are gone, vou will be pleaſed to leave 
this among thofe of your own papers that may poſſihly ſee the light bs 
poſthumous publication. Crod fend us health while we ſtay, and an eaty 
journey! 3 NV 
| Mv dear Dr. Young, 5 
++ Yours, molt cordialix, 
VVV MELCOMBE.”" 


In 1952, a ſhort tome before lib deaths, Young publiſhed «* Reſignation. 
Notwithitanding the inanuner ji will it waz re dalle forced from him by the 
world, criticifin has treated it wth ng © VIINNON ſeverity. If it thall be thought 
not to deſerve the higheſt praite, on the other tide of fourſcore, by W * 
except by Newton and by Waller. has praiſe been merited? 
oe Mrs. Monta, zu, the ſamdu champion of Shakſpeare, I an. | indebred 
for the hiſt ory of * R. -Honaton.” Obſerving that Mrs. Boſcauwen, in thc 
midtt of her rief fo tho loſs, of the admiral, derived conſolation fi om the 
peruſe] of the Night Thoughts,” Mrs. Montagu propoſed a vitit to the 
author. From converiin with Young, Mrs. Pofeawen derived Itill further 
conſolation ; and to that vit the and the vwarld were :ndcbted for this bac, | 
It compliments Mrs. 2 zondagu! in the following lines 1 5 
N22 5 Tei 
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Yet, write I muſt, A Lady ſues, 
How ſhameful her requeſt! _ 
My brain in labour with dull rhyme, 

Her's teeming with the belt ! 


And again—— _ 


A friend you have, and I the ſame, 
| Whoſe prudent ſoft addreſs 
| Will bring to life thoſe healing thoughts 
Which died in your diſtreſs. 


That friend, the „ ERS of my theme 
| Extracting for your eaſe, 
Will leave to me the dreg, in thoughts 
Too common ; ſuch as theſe. 


By the ſame Lady 7 am ke to 6% in her own words, that Young's 
unbounded genius appeared to greater advantage in the companion, than even 
in the author; that the Chriſtian was in him a character ſtill more inſpired, 
more enraptured, more ſublüme — the Pet; and that, in his ordinary 
| converſation, | e 0 


Duetting own the golden 1 from high, 
He drew his audience — to the ſky. 


Notwithſtanding Young had "TY in his Conjectures on a original 8 
polition,”” that ** blank verſe is verſe unfallen, uncurſt; verſe * RENE re- 
inthroned in the true language of the Gods: notwithſtanding he adminiſ- 
tered conſolation to his own grief u in this im mortal 3 Mrs. Boſcawen 
was comforted in rhyme. 

White the poet and the Chriſtian were 3 this comfort, Sr had 
himfelf occaſion for comfort, in conſequence of the ſudden death of Richardſon, 
who was printing the former part of the poem. Of Richardſon's death he 


ſave — 


v hen haven en ; wanld wind fs us s free, | 
And earth's enchantment end; 

It takes the molt effectual means, 
And robs us of a friend. 


To 18 | Reſignation” was nne! an A for its appearance: to „ 1 
more credit is "ue than to the generality of ſuch apologies, from Young's un- 
uſual anxiety that no more productions of his old age ſhould diſgrace his tormer 
fame. In his will, dated February 1760, he defires of his executors, 7 « 

particular manner, that ali his manuſcript hooks aud writings whatever, might 


be burned, except his book of accounts. 
| : 12 | 
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In September 1564 he added a kind of codicil, wherein he made it his dying 
intreaty to his houſekeeper, to whom he left 1000/7. ** that all his manuſcripts | 
might be deſtroyed as ſoon as he was _ which would gre: aly oblige 

her deceaſed friend. 00 
lt may teach mankind the uncertainty of worldly friendſhips, to know that 

Young, either by ſurviving thoſe he loved, or by outliving their atfections, 

could only recollect the names of two friends, his houſekeeper and a hatter, to 
mention in his will; and it may ſerve to repreſs that teſtamentary pride, Which 

too often ſeeks for ſounding names and titles, to be informed that the author ot 
the © Night Thoughts“ did not bluſh to leave a legacy to his . friend Henry 

Stevens, a hatter at the Temple-gate.” Of theſe two remaining friends, 
one went before Young. But, at eighty-four ** where,” as he aſks i in The 

Centaur, is that world into which we were born?” _ 

The ſame humility which marked a hatter and a houſe: keeper for the friends 
of the author of the © Night Thoughts,” had before beſtowed the ſame title 
on his footman, in an epitaph in his Church-yard'? upon James Barker, 
dated 1749; which I am glad to find in the late collection of his works. 

Loung and his houſekeeper were ridiculed, with more ill- nature than wit, 
ma kind of novel publiſhed by Kidgell in 17 555 called 1 Card,“ under 
che names of Dr. Elwes and Mrs. Fuſby. 

In April 1765, at an 5 to which few ain, a period was ya to the lite 
of Young. 

Nie had performed no » duty for three or fa years, bur he retained his; in- 

tellects to the laſt. 

| Much is told in the akin, " TTY nw to have been true, 
of the manner of his burial : of the maſter and children of a charity-fchool, 
| which he founded in his parith, who neglected to attend their benefactor's 

_ corpſe ; and of a bell which was not cauſed to toll as often as upon thoſe occations 

| bells uſually toll. Had that humanity, which is here laviſhed upon things of 

little conſequence either to the living or to the dead, been thewn in its proper 
place to the living, I thould have had leſs to ſay about Lorenzo. They who 

| lament that theſe misfortunes happened to Young, forget the praiſe he beſtow 8 
upon Socrates, in the Preface to“ "IT" Sev en, for reſeating luis fr iend's $ re- 

queſt about his funeral oe 

During ſome part of his liſe Y oung was Abroad but 1 have not been able _ 

to learn any particular s. 1 . EE 

In his ſeventh Satire he ſay „ 


W hen, after battle, I 1. field 1 SEEN 
Spread o'er with ghaſtly ſhapes which once were men. 


It is known alſo, that from this or from ſome other field he once wandere«! 
into the camp, with a claſſic in his hand, which he was reading intently , 


and had ſome difficulty to proye that he was only an abſent poet, and not a ſpy. 
The 
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The curious reader of Young's life wili naturally inquire to what it was 
_ owing that, though he lived almoſt forty years after he took Orders, which 
included one whole reign uncommonly long, and part of another, he was 
never thought worthy of the leaſt preferment. "The author of the. Night 
Thoughts“ ended his days upon a Living which came to him from his 

College without any favour, and to which he probably had an eye when he 
determined on the Church. To ſatisfy curioſity of this kind is, at this diſtance 

of time, far from eaſy. The parties themſelves know not often, at the inſtant, 


why they are neglected, or why they are preferred. The negle& of Youns 


is by ſome aſcribed to his having attached himſelf to the Prince of Wales, and 
do his having preached an offenſive ſermon at St. James's. It has been told me 
that he had two hundred a year in the late reign, by the patronage of Walpale ; 
ani that, whenever any one reminded the King of Young, the only anſwer 


Mas, * he has a penſion.“ All the light thrown on this inquiry, by the fol- 


| lowing Letter from Secker, only ſerves to ſhew at what a late period of lite 
tlie author of the © Night Ther” ſolicited preſerment: 


Deanery of St. Paul's, Fuly 8, 17 58. 
Good Dr. You, 


I have long wondered, that more fuitable 1 notice of your great merit hath ; 


nat been taken by perſons in power. But how to remedy the omiſhon I ſee 


not. No encouragement hath ever been given me to mention things of this 
68 nature to his Majeſty. And therefore, in all likelihood, the only W | 
« ſequence of doing it would be weakening the little influence, which elſe ! 


may pothbly have on ſome other occaſions. Your fortune and vour repu- 
< tation ſet you above the need of advancement; and your ſentiments, above 


« that concern far it, on youp own . which, on that of the Public, 4 


2 1 2 felt 7. 
- 0 Vour loving Benches, 
Wen 0 Tuo. Cant." 


At laſt at the age of freer, he was appoontes, in 1761, Clerk of 4 | 


Cloſet to tlie Princeſs Dowager. 


One obſtacle muſt have ſtood not a little in the way of that vreferment aſie; 
which his whole life ſeems to have panted. Though he took Orders, he | 
: new er intirely ſhook off Politics. He was always the Lion of his maſter 1 
Milton, pa ing to get free his hinder parts.“ By 1 this conduct, if he gained 3 


for me friendz, he made many enemies. 

Again, Young was a poet; and again, with reverence - be it ſpoken, 
bern by orofeſſion do not always make the beſt clergymen. If the 2uthor of 
the Night Thoughts”? compoked many ſermons, he did not oblige re the 
public Wich many. | 

Beſides, in the latter part of life, 1 Was * of holding hiefelf out 


for 2 man retired from the world. But he ſermed to aye forgotten that the 
| ſaine 
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ſame verſe which contains © oblitus meorum, contains alſn *« chliviſcendus 
« et illis.” The brittle chain of worldly friendſhip and patronage is broken 
as effectually, when one goes beyond the length of it, as when the other does. 


To the veſſel which is failing from the ſhore, it only appcars that the ſhore 


alſo recedes ; in life it is truly thus. He who retires from the world will find 
himſelf, in reality, deſerted as faſt, if not faſter, by the world. The public 
is not to be treated as the coxcomb treats his miſtreſs ; to be threatened with, 
deſertion, in order to encreaſe fondneſs. 

Young ſeems to have been taken at his word. Notwithſtanding his frequent 
complaints of being neglected, no hand was reached out to pull him from that 
retirement of which he declared himſelf enamoured. Alexander aſſigned no 


palace for the refidence of Diogenes, who boaſted his ſurly fatisfaction witli 


his tub. 

Of the domeſtick manners and petty habits of the Author of the Night 
Thoughts,“ I hoped to have given you an account from the beſt authority: 
but who ſhall dare to ſay, To-morrow | will be wiſe or virtuous, or to- 
morrow I will do a particular thing? Upon enquiring for his houſekecper, 


I learned that ſhe was buried two days before reached the town of her 


abode, 
In a Letter FOE Ticharner, a noble foreigner, to Count Haller, 


Ticharner ſays, he has lately ſpent four days with Young at Welwyn, 


where the author taſtes all the eaſe and pleaſure manic can deſire. 


Every thing about him ſhews the man, each individual being placed by 


rule. All is neat without art. He 1s Fwy pleaſant in converſation, and 
extremely polite.” 
This, and more, may poly be true, but Tichamner s was a firſt viſit, 
a viſit of curioſity and admiration, and a viſit which the author expected. | 
Of Edward Young an anecdote which wanders among readers is not true, 
that he was Fielding” s Parſon Adams. The original of that famous painting 
was William Young, who was a clergyman. He ſupported an uncomfortable 


exiſtence by tranſlating for the bookſellers from Greek ; and, if he did not 


ſeem to be his own od, was at leaſt no man's enemy. Vet the facility witly 


which this report has gained belief in the world, argues, were it not ſufficient! 
known, that che anthos of the Night z ated bore. ſome reſemblance: 
to Adams. 


The attention which * oung beſtow ed upon the peruſal of books 'is not 
unworthy imitation. When any paſſage pleaſed him, he appears to have 
folded down the leaf. On theſe paſſages hc beſtowed a ſecond reading. But 


| the labours of nan are 00 frequently vain. Before he returned to much c 


what he had once approved, he died. Many of his books, which I haxe 

5 
ſeen, are by thoſe nes of apprabation fo weht beyond their real bulk, 
that they will hardly thut 


-- 
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What though we wade in wealth, or ſoar in faine 
Earth's higheſt ſtation ends in Here lie lies! 


; And 4uf to duſt concludes her nobleſt ſong. 
| 


The author of theſe lines is not without his Hic jacet. Ls 
By the good ſenſe of his fon, it contains none of that praiſe which no 
marble can make the bad or the fooliſh merit; which, without the direction of 


a ſtone or a turf, will find its way, ſooner or later, to the deſerving. 


= * 
Optimi parentis 
Evpwarpt Youns, LL. D. 
Hujus Eccleſiæ rect. 
Et Elizabeth 
fem. prænob. 
Conjugis ejus amantiſſuna 
Pio & gratiſſimo animo 
Hoc marmor poſuit 
| EF; Y. 
Pilius ſuperſtes. 


Is it not ſtrange thatthe author of tie Night Thoughts" has inſcribed n 


monument to the memory of his lamented wife? Yet, what marble will en- 
dure as long as the poems 5 | 555 „ 


Such, my good friend, is the account which have been able to collect of 


the great Young. That it may be long before any thing like what I have | 
juſt tranſcrihed be neceſſary for you, is the ſincere wiſh of, e 


Dear Sir, | 
Your greatly obliged Friend, 


ns ny 7 HERBERT CRorr, Jun, 
| Sept. 17860. x | OE e 


P. S. This account of Voung was feen by you in manuſcript, you know, 


Fir; and, though I could not prevail on you to make any alterations, you in- 


tiſted on ſtrik ing out one paſſage, becauſe it ſaid, that, if I did not with you 


to live long for your ſake, I did for the fake of myſelf and of the world. But 


chis poſtſcript you will not ſee before the printing of it; and I will ſay here, 


in ſpite of you, how I feel myſelf honoured and bettered by your friendthip : 8 
and that, if I do credit to the church, after which I always longed, and for 


which 1 am now going to give in exchange the bar, though not at fo late a 


period of life as Young took orders, it will be owing, in no ſmall meaſure, 


to my having had the happineſs of calling the author of * The Rambler”. 

my friend. AE — e RIS 
Oxford. | | tl. 3 

Sept, 182. | 18 


: Or | 
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OF Young's Poems i is difficult t give any general character; for he 

las no uniformity of manner: one of his picctes has no great reſemblance 
to another. He began th write carly. and cominued long; and at different 
times had different modes cf putical excellence in view. His numbers ae 
 lomctimes ſmooth, and fometimes rugged ; his ſtyle is fometimes concatenated, 
and ſometimes abrupt; ſometimes ittuſive, and ſometime: y cmi. His plan 
ſeems to have ſtarred in his nund at the preſent moment, and lis thouglus 
appear the effect of chance, ſometimes acherſe, am ſfomctuncs lucky, with 
very liule operation of Judgme n. 


- TY 


He was not ove of the writers whom ev pericnee improves, and who oh- 
{erving their own fauits become gi adually correct, His Poem on the [att 
Davy,” his firſt great periormance, has an equability and propriety, Which: 
| he aiterwards eitke er never endeavoured or never attained, XIany paragraphs 
are noble, and few are mean, yet the whole is Janguid; the plan is too 
much extended, and a ſuccethon of images divides and weakens the general 

conception ; but the great reaſon why the reader is diſappointed is, that the 
thought of the LAST Day makes every mn more than poctical, by ſpread- 
ing over his mind a general obſcurity of ſacred horror, that opprofles dit- 
tinction, and diidains expreſſion, 

His ftorv of Jane Grey”” was never popular. It is written with 

elegance enough, but Jane is too heroig to be pitted, | 1 8 l 

* ne“ Univ crſal Paffion'' is indeed a very great perſar. mance. It is fail! 
| to be a ſerics of Exi igrams: but if it be, it is whos the author intended: his 
endeavour was at the kenden of ſtriking diſtichs and pointed ſentences; 

| and his diſtichs have the woiglit of ſolid ſentiment, and his points the ſharp- 
neſs of rettitlefs tiuth. „ 

lis characters ate often ſelected with bike ernment, and drawn with nicety; 
Nis illaſtrations are often hippy, and his refleetions or iuſt. His ſpecies of 
ſatire is between thoſe of Horace aud Juvenal ; and he has the gaicty of 
by Horace without his lJavity of numbers, and the morality of Jurenal with. 

oreater variation of images. He plays, indeed, only on the ſurtace of life; 
he never penetrates the recet{es of the mind, and therefere the Wee power 


— 


of His poetry bs ch. nite d * „ lingle peruſal; his concerts pleafe only when 
Pic ſurpriſe. | „ 
* i 
"Fo tranſlate he never Condi ended, unleſs his“ arapliraſe on ſob” may 
be anke ee asu verſion; in winch he has not, 1 dial, been unſucceſsful , 
he indeed favoured hinelf, by © ling thoſe part ts which moth © til adinit che! 
ornaments of Englith poetry. = TH 
He hid lat ſucces in Mi lyric atte mk 1 in which he ſeeme to have been 
under ame N. tic 11K :nfluence: he 1 18 always labouring to be great, and at 
laſt is only turgiti. | 
In his © Night. Thoughts” hs has exhibited a very wid difplay of original — 
vodtry, var gate, J with deep rclections and sik. 12 allufions, 3 "wildeine 
Yor, | | | 4 | 85 wy 
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of thought, in which the fertility of fancy ſcatters ow ers of every ie and . 
every odour. This is one of the few p..cms in which blank verſe could not be 
changed tor rhyme but with ditad vantage. The wild diffuſion of tlie ſenti- 
ments, and the digreſſive ſallies of imagination, would have been compreſſed 
and reſtrained by coufine ment ro thyme. Ihe excellence of this work is no. 

ex2*inels but cop'cufnels ; particular ines are not to be regarded; the power 
is i he Whole, and in the whole there is a magnificence like chat aſcribed to 
Cu. ncie plantation, the magnificence of vaſt extent and endleſs diverfity. 

His latt poem was the “ Refignarion;** in which he made, as he was 
accuſtomed, an experiment of a new mode ot writing, and ſucceeded better 
than in his“ Ocean” or his “ Merchant.” It was very falſely repreſented 
as a proof of decaving faculties. There is Young in e- very ſtanza, toch as. 
he otten was in his higheſt vigour. 

His tragedics not making part of the Collection, I had forgotten, till Mr. 
Steevens recalled them ta my thoughts by remarking, that he ſeemed to have 
one favourite cataſtrophe, as his three plavs all conclated with lavith ſuicide; a 
method by which, as Dryden remarked, 2 poet caſily rids his ſcene of per- 
ſons whom hie wants not to keep alive. In © Bufiris” there are the greateſt 
ebullitions of imagination; but the pride of Buſiris is ſuch as no other man 
can have, and the whole is too remote from known life to raife either grief, 
terror, or indignation. The Revenge” approaches much nearer to human 
practices and inamers, and rheretore keeps po:lefon of the ſtage : the Hrit 
| defign ſeems ſuggeſted by © Othello; but the reflections, the incidents, and 
thc dic ion, are RE The moral obſervations are ſo introduced, and fo 
expreſſed, as to have all the nov cliy that can be required. Of The 
Brothers“ I may be allowed to ſay . lince nothing was ever fat of 

it by the publick. 

It mult be allowed of Young's poetry, that it Sud | in thought, but 
without much accuracy or ſelection. When he lays hold of an Hattrati Ty 
he purſues it beyond expectation, ' ſornetimes happily, as in his parallel Or 
Quicker with Pleaſure, winch I have heard repeated with approbation Dy 
5 Lady, of whole praife he would have keen yuſtiy proud, and which is very 
ingenjous, very tuktle, and almott exact; but ſometunes he is lefs lucky, 
a, When in bis“ Nigat Thoughts,“ having it dropped into is mind, thar 
the obs, floating in ſpace, might be called the -inftor of creation, he thinks 


E 


on a dluſter of grapes, and lay, that they : 1 NAug ON the great vine, drink 
ing the ne Jarcous juice of damen lie. e | 
His conceits are ſometimes vet Iofs 1 alunble. In te „ [Lift Dar,” he 
nopes to illuſtrate the te- -ſecnbly of the athens that compoſe the human 
dx al the 9 * of Doom, by the collection of becs unto L warm ar 
dle tu. kling of 4 p on. 5 


The 
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The Prophet fays of Tyre, that “ her Merchants are Princes.“ Young | 
favs of Tyre in his Merchant,” 


Her merchants 1 8985 and each deck a Throne, 


Let burleſque try to go bevond 1 

le has the trick of joining the turgid and familiar : to buy the alliance of 
Britain, climes were paid down.” Antithetis is his favourite. They 
for kindneſs hate ;*” and * becauſe the's right, the's ever in the wrong.“ 

His verſkcaticn | is his own, neither his blank nor his rhyming lines have 
any reſemblance to thoſe of former writers; he picks up no hemiſtichs, he 
cop. es no favourite expreſſions; he ſeems to have laid up no ſtores of thouyht 
or diftion, but to owe all to the fortuitous ſuggeſt ions of the preſent 

moment. Yet 1 have reaſon to believe that, w hw once he had formed 
4 new deſign, he then laboured it with very patient induſtry, and that he 
compoſed with great labour, and frequent reviiions. 

His verſes are formed by no certain model; for he is no more like himſelf in 
nis different productions than he is like others. He feems never to have 
itudicd proſody, nor to have had any direction but from his own car, But 
weith all his defects. he was a man of genius and a port, _ 


a. MALLET. 


F DAV iD AI A LE having 10 written neunmal, Tam ably 
0 to give no other account * ſuch as is ſupplied by the unauthoriſce 
Joquacity of common fame, and a very ſlight perſonal knowledge. 

He was by his original one of the Ma aregors, à Clan, that þec ame, 
about {ixty vears ago, vader the conduct of Robin Roy, fo formidable and 
ſo infamous for violence and robbery, that thu name was annulled by a legal 
abolition; and when they were all to denominate themſelves S aneW, the father, 

f ſuppoſe, of this author, called himſelt XIalloch. | 8 

David Malloch wis, by the pemury of Is N arents, compelle d to be * ) 
of the High School at Fdinburgh-; a 1mcn ofice, of which he did not aficr- 
Wards delight to hear. But he furmounted the difadyantages of Its birtt: 
and fortune; for when the Duke of Montroſe applied w the College 6: 
Edinburgh for a tutor to educate ls ſons, XII. Hock was recommended; and 
J never heard that hediſhonoured his credendtials. 

When his pupils were ſent to ſee the worid, they were entruſted to h. 
. ; and having conducted them round the common circle of modith travcl>. 
| he returned with them to Loudon, where, by the influence of the family 11 
which he reſided, he naturally gained adnilfion to many perlons of the 
higheſt rank, and the higheſt character, to wits, nobles, and ſtateſmen. 
of luis works, 3 Law not whether Ie an rice the feries. Ulis firſt pro- 
Ae was William and Ats ergaret“ f which, though kit contain 


ahnte very ſtriking or difficult, he has Is en envied tlie cpatatiou; and 


vb glar itim has been boldly charged, but never hroved. 


* Vallet's „ W illiam avg | Margaret” was printed in Amo; kin: % Plain Dealer.“ No. 36 


Tuly 24. 1724. U. its crigine 11 0l. ic was ver: diff ent. 42.098 4 dat it i in the latt cdition cf 


N werks. Dr. J. 


N * 
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Not ſong afterwards he publithed the ENcurſion 1728) a deſultory 
and capricions view of ſuch ſcenes of Nature as his fancy led him, or hrs 
knowledge enabled him, to deſcribe, It is not devoid of phctical ſpirit. 
Many of the images are ftriking, and many of the paragraphs are elcc anc. 
The caft of diction ſeems to be copied from Thomton, whoſe “ Seatons?? 
were then in their full bloſſom of reputation. He has T homſon” $ beautics 
and luis faults, 

His poem on © Verbal Criticiſm” (1733) was written to pay court to 
Pope, on a ſubject which he either did not underitand or willingly miſrepre- 
ſented; and is little more than an improvement, or rather expanſion, of 2 
fragment which Pope Printed! in a Miſcellany long before he engrafted it into 
2 regular poem. There is in this piece more pertneſs than wit, and more 
contidence than knowledge. The verlifcation is tolefable, nor can criticitin | 
allow it a higher praiſe. ll 
His firſt tragedy was“ Eurydice,” " acted at Drury [ane in 173 p 
which | know not the reception nor the merit, but have heard it mat 
15 a mean performance. He was not then too high to accept a Prologue and 
Epilogue from Aaron Hill, neither of which can be much . 

Having cleared his tongue from his native pronunciation ſo as to he no longer 
diſtinguithed as a Scot, he ſeems inclined to diſencumber himſelf from al! 
adherences of his original, and took upon him to change his name from Scotch 
Malls to Englith Mallet, without any imaginable reaſon of preference which 
the eye or car can diſcover. What other proofs he gave of diſreſpect to his 
native country, | know not; but it w as rewarked of him, that he was ths 
only Scot whom Scotchmen did not commend. _ 

About this time Pope, whom he viſited familiarly, publiſhed his + Eſſav 
on Man,” but conceaied the author ; and when Mallet entered one day, Pope 
atked kim flightly what there was new. Mallet told him, that the neweſt 
dice was lomething called an © Effoy on Man,” which he had inſpected 
diy, and ſeeing the utter inability. of the author, who had neither tkill 
Writing nor knowledge of his ſubſec ct, had toſſcd it away. Tre. to punitls Z 

His felt. conceit, told him the ſecret. = 

A new edition of the works of Bacon being - priepaged 1749) for the preſe, 
Mallet was employed to preez 2 Lie, which he has written with elegance, 
perhaps with fume affectation; but with lo much more knowtedge of B ſtory 
than of Icience, that when he altery zards undertook the wo oN ' Marlborough, 

VWarbut ton remarked, that he mig tht perhaps torget that Na: 20; UL: lui Was 2 
gene ral, as he ad forgotten that Bacon Was u philoſopher. 

When the Prince of W. ales was driven from the palace, and, ſet: ting . m 
Ulf at the h-ad of thc oppottion, kept a ſeparate court, he enden“ . to 
encreaſe his pc pularity by the patronage of Literature, an made XI aller 15 
under-{ccruary, With a falary of two kundred pounds a ycar: homfon 
likewiſe had a pention ; and they were aſſociated in the curpulition of th. 
„ Niaſqu- of VIfred, which in its Orig nal ſtate Was played Clieſden in 

122. 
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1740; it was aterwarcs almoſt w hotly changed by Mallet, and brought upon 
the ſtage at Drury Lane in 1751, but with no great ſucceſs. 
Mallet, in a familiar converſation with Garrick: diſcourting of the diligence 
which he was then exerting upon the Life of Marlborough, jet him 
know chat in the ſeries of great men, quickly to be exhibited, » he {hould find 
a nic} for the hero of the theatre, Garrick profeſſed to wonder by what arti- 
fice he could be introduced; but Mallet let him know, that, by a dexterous 
anticipation, he thould fix him in a conſpicuous place. Ir. Mallet,” ſays 
Garrick, in his gratitude of exultation, “have you left off to write for the 
„ ſtage?” Nlallet then confeſſed that he had a drama i in his hands, Garrick 
promiſed to act it: and © Altred”” was produced. os 
The long retardation of the Lite of the duke of Marlborough ſhews, wich | 
ſtrong conv "tion, how little confidence can be placed in poſthumous renown, 
When he died, it was ſoon determined, that his ſtory fhould be delivercd to 
poſterity ; and the papers ſuppoted to contain the neceſſary information were 
delivered to the lord Molefworth, who had been his favourite in Flanders. 
When Moleſworth died, the ſame papers were transferred with the ſame 
delign to Sir Richard Steele, who in ſome of his exigencies put them in 
pawn. Thev then remained with the old dutcheſs, wes in her will aſſigned 
the taſk to Glover and \Lallet, with a reward of a thouſand pounds, and a 
prohibition to inſert any verſes. Glover rejected, I ſuppole, with diſdain the 
legacy, and devolved the whole work upon Mallet ; whe had from the late 
duke of Marlborough a penſion to promote his induſtry, and who talked of 
the diſcoveries which he made ; bur lelt wok, when he died, any hiſtorical 
labours behind him. 
While he was in the Prince's ſervice he kid 1 Mouſtapha, ” with a 
Prologue by Thomſon, not mean, but far inferior to that which he had | 
received fron XIallet for“ Agamemnon.” The Epilogue ſaid to be written 
by a friend, was compoſed in haſte by XIallet, in the place of one promiſed, 
which was never given. This tragedy was dedicated to the Prince his 
maſter. It was acted at Drury Lane in 1739, and] \ was well received, but 
was never revived. 


In 1 740, lie produced, as has been 33 mentioned, the maſque of 
« Alfred,“ in conjunction with Thomſon. 

For ſorae time afterwards he lay * reſt. Aſter along interval, his next 
work was © Amvzithr and Theodora, (1747), a long : ſtory in blank verſe ; 
in which it cannot be denied that there is copinutneſs and elegance of lan- 
guage, vigonr of fentimem, and imagery well adapted to take 8 of 
the tarcy., Eut it is blank verſe. This he fold to Vaillant for one hundred 

and rxent 1 pounds. The firſt fl was not great, and it is now loſt in for 
gottalneſs. | — — : 

Nialier, by addrets n accident, perhaps by his dependance on the Prince, 
tcund hi * ne to Polugbroke; a man whole pride and petulance made 


>. gs eee Ro I 
Loc 


i ERS WER e g, OF KEEP, ami vlion Mallet was content to court 


Ld 


, 
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by an act, which | hope was unwillingly performed. Wen it was found 


that Pope had chadcftmnely Printed an unauthoriſed panplüet called + The 
Patriot King,” ' Bolingbroke, in a fit of uſcleſs fury, refulved to blaft his 
memory, ad. employed Xlallet (1749) as the executioner of his vengeance. 
Nlallet had not virtue, or had not fpirit, to refuſe the office; and was re» 
warded, not long after, with the legacy of lord Bolingbroke's works. 

Many of the political pieces had been written during the oppoſition to 
W alpole, and given to Franklin, as he ſuppoſed, in perpetuity. Theſe, 
among the reſt, were claimed by the will. The queltion was referred to 
arbitrators; ; but, when they decided againſt Mallet, he refuſed to yield to the 


award ; ad by the help of Miller the bookſeller, publith-d all that hc could. 
find, but w ih ſucceſs very much below his expeRtation, 


In 1755, his maſque of * Britannia, was acted at Drury Lane, and his 


tragedy of © Elvira” in 1763; in which year he was appointed keeper M 
the Buok of Entries for thips in the port of London. 


In the beginning of the laſt war, when the nation was ; exalperated by ill 
ſucceſs, he was employ red to turn the publick yengeance upon Byng, and 
wrote a letter of accuſation under the character of a * Plain Nlan,”” The 
paper was with great induſtry circulated and diſperſed; and he, for his ſeaton- 


able intervention, had a conſiderable penlion * — which 
he retained to his death. _ 


Towards the end of his life he went whh his w ife to F rance ; but afier 2 x: 


while, finding his health declining, he returned alone to England, and died 


in April 1765. . 
| He was twice married, and by T5 firſt wite had ſeveral children. Onc 
daughter, who married an Italian of rank named Cilcha, wrote a tragedy 


"called „ Almida,” which was acted at Drury Lane. His ſecond wife was 
the daughter of a nobleman' 5 ſte ward, who ad 4 conliderable tor * which 
the took care to retain in her own hands. 


His ſtature was diminutive, but he was regularly formed; INE appearance, 


til he grew corpulent, was agreezble, and he ſuttercd it to want no recon - 


mendation that drets could give it. His converſation was elegant and eat. 


Tie reſt of his charakter mav, without nur to his menzory, ink into 
tence. 


As a writer, he cannot be plac ed in any higl. claſs. There is NO > ſpecies of. 


compotition in which he was eminent. IIis Dramas had their day, a ſhort 
day, and arc forgotten: his blank yerie ſeems to my car the echo of Thom- 


ſon. His © Lite of Bacon” is known as it is appende d to Bacon's volumes, 


but is no longer mentioned. His works are ſuch as a writer, buitlins i in the 


World, ſhewing himfelf in publick, and emerging occaſionally from time to 


time into notice, might keep alive by his pertonal influence; ; but which, 
conveying little information, and giving no great pleaſure, mult toon give 


way, as the ſucceſſion of things rroduces uc topicks os converſation, and 
ether modes of amyglement, : 
ENS D E. 
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V ARK AKENSIDE was born on the ninth of November, 1721, at 
4 Newcaſtle upon "I'vne. His father Mark was 2 butcher, of the 
Preibyterian ſect; his mother's name was Mary Lumſden. He received the 
firſt part of Tis education at the orunmar-ſchool of Newcaltle ; and was 
afterwards inſtructed by Mr. W ilſon, who kept a private academy. 


At the age of eig ohieen he was ſent to Edinburgh, that he might qualify 


5 himſelf for aha office of a diſſenting miniſter, and received 1 aihſtance 
from the fund which the Diſſenters employ in educating young men of ſcanty 


fortune. But a wider view of the world opened other ſcenes, and prompted 


ther hopes: he determined to ſtudy phylic, and repud that contribution, 


which, being receiv ed 1. tor a different pul pole, he jultly thought it diſhonour- 


able to retain. 


Whether, when he reſolved not to be a difſenting dice. he ceaſed to 


be a Diſſenter, I know not. He certainly retained an unncceſſary and out- 
Tageous zeal for what he called and thought liberty; a zeal which ſometimes 
düilguiſes from the world, and not rarely from the mind which it pofloſſes, 


an envious defire of plundering wealth or degrading greatneſs ; and of which 


the immediate tenden cy is innovation and anar: hy, an impetuous eagerneſs 
to ſubvert and confound, with very little care What ſhall be ctablithed. 


Akentide was one of thote poets who have felt very carly the motions of 
| genius, and one of thoſe ſtudents who have very carly ſtored their memories | 
with ſentiments and images. Many of his performances were produced "WE & 
his youth and his greateſt work, „The Pleaſures of Imagination,” ap- 
peared in 17 744. I have heard Dodlley, by whom it was publithed, relata 


that when the copy vas offered him, the price demanded for it, which was 
an hundred and twenty pounds, being ſuch as he was not inclined to give pre- 
cipitately, he carried the work to Foe: who, Laving looked into it, i 
lim not to make a niggardly offer; for * this was no every-day writer. 
In 1741 he went to Leyden. in purſuit of medical knowledge; and three 


Fears aſterwards LO by 1744) became doctor of phyſick, avi ing, accord- 


ing 


| 
| 
| 
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ing to the cuſtom of the Dutch Univerſities, publithed a tlieſis, or diſſerta- 
tion. The ſabject which he chofe was The Original and Growth of the 
Human Fœtus;“ in which he is ſaid to have departed, with great judgment, 
from the opinion then eſtabliſhed, and to have delivered that »hich has been 
ſince confirmed and received. n 


Akeni; de was a young man, warm with every notion that by nature or 


accident had been connected with the ſound of liberty, and by an ec cemricity 


which ſuch diſpoſitions do not eaſily avoid, a lover of contradiction, and no 
friend to any thing eſtabliſhed. He adopted Shattclbury's toolith aſſertion of 
the efficacy of ridie ule for the diſcovery of truth. For this he was attacked 
by W arburton, and defended by Dvyfon : Warburton atter wards reprinted his 
remarks at the end of his dedication to the Freethinkers. 

The reſult of all the arguments which have been produced in a long and 
eager diſcuſſion of this idle queſtion, may eatily be collected. If ridicule be 


applied to any poſition as the teſt of truth, it will then become a queſtion 


whether ſuch ridicule be juſt; and this can only be decided by the application 


of truth, as the teſt of ridicule. Iwo men, fearmg, one a real and the 
other a fancied danger, will be for a while equally expoſe'l to the inevitable 
conſequences of cowardice, contemptuous centure, aud ludicrous repreſenta- 
tion; and the true ſtate of both caſes muſt be known, before it can be decided 


whoſe terror is rational, and whoſe is ridiculous ; who is to be pitied, and 
who to be deſpiſcd. Both are for a while equally . to laughter, but 
both are not therefore equally contemptible. 

In the reviſal of his pocm, which he died before hs had finiſhed, he 
omitted the lines which had giv en occaſion to Warburton's obje Hons. 

He publiſhed, ſoon after his return from Leyden (1745), his tirft col- 
lection of odes; and was impclled by his rage of pacriotiſin to write a very 
acrimonious epiltic to Pulteney, whom he ſiigmatizes, un ler the name of 


5 Curio, as the betrayer of his country. 


Being now tv live by his profeſſion, he firſt commenced paytician at Nor- 


mampton, where Dr. Stonehouſe then practiſed, with ſuch reputation and 
ſjucceſs, that a ſtranger was not likely to gain ground upon him. Akenlide 


tried rhe conteſt a while; and having deafened the place with clamours for 


liberty, removed to Hampſtead, where he retided more than two years, and 


ten hxed himſelf in London, the prope er — — for a man of ee 
ments like hie. 


At Loudon he was known as a poet but was ſtill to make his way as a : 
phy tic! WE and would perhaps have been reduced to great exigencies, but 


chat Mr, Dy fon, with au ardour of friendthip that has not inany examples, 


ally ed | kim three hundred pounds a year. Thus ſupported, he advanced 


2 adult in medical reputation, but never attained any great extent of prac- 


tice, 0; eminence at popularity. A phyſician in a great city ſeems to be the 
mere play-thing of Fortune ; his degrer of reputation is, for che moſt part, 
rotally caiual: they that empioy him know no: bis excellence; they that 

Wr . | — — ——⅜ — 9 reject. 
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rejcct Inin, know not his defence, Rv any acute obſerver, who Had look! 
en the tranſacions of the medic at work! for half a century, a Very CUriou 
book might be written on the © Fortune of Pliyſicians,” 

Akentide appear. not to have been wanting to his own ſues eſs: he placc. 
zümſelt in view by all the common methods: he becaine a Fellow of th. 
Noxal Society; he obtained a degree at Cambridge, and was achmitted inte 
the College of Phylicians; he wrote litile poetry, but publithed, from tim, 
o time, medical effays and obſervations; he became phytician to St. 
Fhomas's Hotpital ; he read the Gulſtemian Lectures in Anatomy; but 
1 to give, tor the Crounian Lecture, a hiſtorv of the revival of Learn 
„ Bike which he ſoon detiſted; and, in converſation, he very engel 
6 red himſelf into notice by an ambitious oltentation ot elegance and me 

rature. e 

IIs Ditc ourſe en the 0 * ſentery 1704) wii. contidered as 2 very cones: 
cuous ſpccimen of Latinits. which emitied him to the fame hojoht of piace 
among the {cholars as he pofiefied before among the wits; and he 1 0 
perhaps! have rien to 4 ore ater elevation of character, hut that his ſtuche 
were ended with his lite, by a i puttid er, ſun. 23. 1770, in che to! 
nin tir ycar of his age, | 


AKENSIDE is to be anos as a didactich an lyrick port. Ls 
great work is the Pleaſures of Imagination; a performance which, pub- 
lithed, as it was, at the age of twenty-three, raiſed expectations that Were 
_liot very at aply fatisfhed. It has undoubiedly a jult claim to very particular 
notice, as an example of 3 fel citv of genius, and uncommon amplitudk; 
of ac quilitions, of a young min fiored with images, and much exercĩſed in 
combining and comparing them. N 1 

With the philoſophical or religious tencts of the author 1 have HE T9 
to do: my bufineſs is with his poetry. The ſubject is well-choſen, as it in- 
"cludes all images that can ftrike or pleaſe, and thus compriſes every ſpecies of 
pcetical delight. The only dificu'ty is in the choice of e and ilukra- 
tions; and it is not eaſy in ſuch exuberance of mat ter to fin cho Indo p- oy 
between penury an! 8 The parts ſeem artificially dilpoled, with hat- 
ſiclent coherence, ſo 28 tuat they Cantizt ch ange their places 0 ichout inn F. 
to the general deſign. e e 
Ilis images are diſplayed with ſuch fusuri ng: of expretion, that they are 
_ taducn like 1 5 Non: by a „ eil or L. ight, they are forms tantatil- 
cally loft under ſnper duty of dreſs. Pat's - — OE ater, Pe cet fl. TC 
words are multiplied till the ſenſe is hardiy | ed; attention deſerts the 
mind, and ſettles in the car. Phe reader wanders through tlie gay dittulion, 
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nowerv labyrinth, come; out as he Weit in. He remarked little, and laid 
mold on nothing. | | 
Jo his vertteation juſtice requires that praiſe thould not be denied. In 
nie general Fabrication of lis lines he is perhaps ſuperior to any other writer 
of blank verſe ; his dow is ftmooth, and his pauſes are muſical ; but the con- 
catenation Af Nis verfes.1s commonly too long Continued, and the full clote 
dees not recur With fufhcient frequency. I he ſenſe is carried on through a 
dong intertexture of complicated clauſes; and as nothing is diltinguithed, 
notlring is remembered. I 
The exemption Khich blank verſe aſtords from the neceſſity of cloting the 
tenſe with the couplet, betravs luxuriont and ative minds into ſuch ſelf-indul— 
none, that they pile image upon mugs ornament upon Ornanicnt, and arc 
nod caſily perſuaded to cloſe the ſen{* ar all. Plank verſc will therefore, ! 
tear, be too often found in defcriftiomcnaberant, in argument loquacigus, an! 
n narration tireſome. | 
His dion is certainly p: tical as it is not profaick, and elegant as it is not 
vulgar. He is to be commend. a: havins fewer artifices of * dilgutt than 
moi of his brethren of the bianl: ſong. lie rarely either recalis old phrates 
or twiits his metre into harik inverſions. The ſenſe, however, of 8 words 
is ſtrained ; when * he views the Ganges from Alpine heiglits;“ th iat is, 
from mountains like the Alps. And th pedant h mtrudes.” { but hen, 
was blank verſe without pedantry *) when he t tells hon Planets F 
trated round of Time.” Po. e 
It is generally known to the re aders of poetry that he 3 to reviſe and 
augment this work, but died before he had completed his detign. The ru- | 
_ forined work as he leſt it, aud the additions which he had m. * are very pro 
: perly retained iu the preſent collection, e feems wo have ſomewhat con- 
tracted his dilfufion ; but I know not whetiior he has gained in dloferets what 
He 1.15 loft in {pl-ndor. In the adalitionai book, the Tale : of Solan” 1; 
100 long. 


oy, ib w C LH 


et of his prom is. very property cenſured by Mfr, Walker, 
unlels it may be fail in his dojeme, that what lis has Omitted wi nt pros 


One great Ty 


periv in his plan. “ His piktare of man is grand a; nd beau ut, but unnuithed. 
ESE 8 55 6 ; te i 
++ he; LAaortality of the faul, Khich is the n: tural CONC: nee Gf if 
3 TÞ; "LES. nud; Poe: s ſhe 7 wy up Ae ith, 5 ſarnele onde tee ru, may 


the poems is Jeticion 'F.1S ampiy ſupplied b the innllerly peu TEE SH 
OY com:; who, like a + xl pintlotopher, das! nvimoh, 1. e tie iinmor-- 
«rallies of nun, from the g -mmdeur of his conc chitenis, Ats W te incal vey 
miley of his ſlate ; for this reaſon, a few 3 cles ne Lo tin 
Night Thouglits, which, with theſe frem Akcnthde, fein to form 4 
cempieie view ot the poets, {ruation, ain wil Of man? . Kerciſcs 
er Imrovement in Elocution,“ p. 69. 


E 


His other poems are now. 0 be contid: red; but a flow cent ern: m in 
8 . 2 2 1 ? ' 
tpch them. It id no: raſy te gu why 15 iel, 4% ili enti, 
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to Weick | Darf. naving neither the eaſe and Ait of the 1; zhtcr, nor the: 

vehemence avd elevation of the grander ode. When he lays his ill-fated 
hand upon his harp, his former powers ſeem to defert him ; he has no longer 
his luxuriance of expreſſion, nor varicty of images. His thoughts are cold, 
and his words inclegant. Yet ſuch was his love of Iyricks, that, having 

written with great vigour and poignancy his“ Epiſtle to Curio,“ he tram- 
formed it atterwards into an ode diſgraceful only to its author. 

Of his odes nothing favourable can be ſaid; the ſentiments commonly 
want force, nature, or novelty ; the diction is ſometimes harſh and uncouth, 
the ſtanzas ill-conſtructed and unpleaſant, and the rhymes diſſonant, or un- 
{kilfully diſpoſed, too diſtant from each other, or arranged with too little 
regard to eſtabliſhed uſe, and therefore berplexing to the ear, which in a hort 
compoſi tion has not time to grow familiar with an innovation. 
Io examine ſuch compoſitions tingly cannot be required; OE have 
_ doubtleſs brighter and darker parts : but when they are once found to be 
generally dull, all further labour may be ſpar. I; for ro what uſe can the work 
be ct criticiſed that will not be ꝛcadꝰ „5 ; 
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HOMAS GRAY, the ſon of Mr. Philip Gray, a ſerivener of London, 

was born in Cornhill, November 26, 1716. His grammatical educa- 

tion he received at Eton under the care of Mr. Antrobus, his mother's brother, 

then aſſiſtant to Dr. George; and when he left ichool, in 17 34» entered a 
penſioner at Peterhouſe in Cambridge. 

The tranſition from the ſchool to the college is, to moſt young ſcholars, 
the time from which they date their years of manhood, liberty, and happineſs; 
but Gray ſeems to have been very little delighted with academical gratifica- : 
tions ; he liked at Cambridge neither the mode of life nor the faſhion of 
ſtudy, and lived ſullenly on to the time when his attendance on lectures was 
no longer required. As he intends to N che Commons 3 he took 
no degree. 
W hen he had been at e 3 five years, Mr. Horace Walpole, 
_ whoſe friend{hip he had gained at Eton, invited lm to travel with him as his 
companion. They wandered through France into Italy; and Gray s Letters 
contain a very pleaſing account of many parts of their journey. But unequal 
friendſhips are eatily diſſolved : at Florence they quarrelled, and parted ; and | 

Mir. Walpole is now content to have it told that it was by his fault. If we 
look, however, without prejudice on the world, we ſhall find that men, whoſe 


conſciouſneſs of their own merit ſets them above the compliances of ſervility, 
are apt enough in their aſſociation with ſuperiors to watch their own dignity 


with 8 and punctilious jealouſy, and in the fervour of independance 
to exact that attention which they refuſe to pay. Part they did, whatever was 
the quarrel ; and the reſt of their travels was doubtleſs more unpleaſant to 

them both. Gray continued his journey in a manner faitable to his own little 
tortune, with only an occaſional ſervant. 

He returned to England i in Septcinber 1741, and in about two months after- 
* We buried his father; who had, by an injudicious waſte of money upon a 
new houſe, ſo much leſſened his fortune, that Gray thouglit himielt too poor 
io ſhady the law. He therefore reured to Ca: mbriäge, where he ſoon aſter 

b — ane Is became 


©, . A . 


became Bacliclor of Civil Law ; and where, without liking the place ou. 
inhabitants, or profefling to like them, he patted, except a ſhort retidence a 
London, the reſt of his lite. 

About tius time he was deprived of Mr. W eſt, the ſon of a chancellor ot 
Iicland, à fiicnd on whom he appears to have ſet a high value, and win 
deſerved his cliieem by the powers which he thews in his L etters, and in the 
Ode to Nav,” which Mir. Maſon has preſerved, as well as by tae fincerity 
with which, when Gray ſent him part of “ Agrippina,“ a tragedy that ho 
had juſt begun, he gave an opinion which probably mtercepted the progress 
of the work, and w bc h the judgment of every reader will confirm. It wa 
certainly no lots to the Englith ſtage that © Agrippina”” was never finithed. 

in this year | 174 42] Gtay tems firſt to have applied himſelf ſerioutly to 
poetry ; tor in this Vear Were PORE the Ode to Spring, his Proſpect ot 
Fron,”” and his“ Ode to Advertity.” He began likewiſe + Lids poem, De 
Principis cogit negro 5 „ | 1 | 

le may be collected from the narr ative of Mr. Mafon, that his firtt ambition 

was to have a clin Latin Poetry! Nn it were reaſonable to with that 
he had profecuted his defign; for though there is at preſent foinc emvarrall- 
ment in his phraſe, and forme Larthacks | in his ly rick numbers, his copiout- 
peſs of language is fuch as very few poſſeſs; and his lines, even when 
unperfect, or er a writer whom practice would quickly have made ſKilful. 

He now lived on at Pererhouſe, very little fc! licitous what others did or 
thought, and cultivated his mind and enlarged his views without any otlier 
purpoſe than of improving and amuſing himfelf ; when Mir. Maſon, being 
elected fellow of Pembroke Hall, br ought im a companion who was atter- 
wards to be his editor, and witoic PE 4893 and fidelity has kindled in tum a 

zcal of admirition, which cannot be as expected from the ncutr ality 

t 2 ſtranger and the colincis of a critick, 

in tis reement he wrow (1747) an ode on the * Death of Xr. Walpole's 
Cat; and the vear afterwards attempted a poem of more importance, en 
Government and Education,“ of vrhich the e remain have 
manv Cd en ines. op 3 e ; 

His next production 1750 was his far-famed 5 Alegy in the Church 
vard,” Which, tincung its way into a 4 Magazine, firſt, J believe, made nin 

wn to 1 1e public k. | | I Fo 5 | 
In invitation trem ladx Cobham about this time cave occaſion to an dd 
en called! A I. Out Story, Which als ack to Gray” s character, 

Several of his pieces were publi hed (1753), with defigns by ? Mr. Bentlex, 
and, that they mignt in ſome form or other make a book, only one {ule ot 
ench leat was py riated. I believe the poems and the plates rec ommended ea h 
other ſo well, war the whole unprethon was oon bought. This year lie lott 
his mother, | »iéÜ AERO | — + 
Some time afterwards (1756) ſome young men of che college, hose 
clianuibers were near his, dive ted themſelves with diſturbing him | by £3 Cogurinh 
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and troubleſome noiſes, and, as is faid, by pranks \ vet more offenſive and con- 
mp This inſolence, having endured it a while, he repreſented to 
te governors of the tociety, among whom perhaps he had no friends; and, 
fading His e little regarded, removed himfelt to Pembroke Hall. 

In 1757 be publithed “ 1 he Progreſs of Poetry“ and © The Bard,” two 
compolitions at which the readers of poetry were at firſt content to gaze in 
mute amazement. Some that tried them confeſſed their ability to under tand 
them, though Warburton ſaid that they were underſtood as well as the works 
of Milton and Shakeſpear, which it is the fathion to admire. Garrick wrote 
a ſew lines in their praiſe, Some hardy champions undertook to reſcue them 

trom neglect, and in a ſhort timo many were content to be thewn beautic: 
which they could not iee.. 

© Fay 'S reputation was now fo high, FOR alder the death of Cibber, he ha 
the honour of refuling the laurel, which was then beſtowed on Mr. Whitchead. 

His curiotity, not long after, drew him away from Cambridge to a lodging 
near the Muſeum, act he reſided near three vears, reading . tranſcrib- 
ing; and, ſo far as can be enn very little attected by two odes 0: 
++ Oblivion” and “ Obt curity,” in which his Ivrick performances wert 
riqiculed with much e and much ingenuity. 

When the Profeſſor of W Hiſtory at Cambridge died, he was, as hne 
Jays, * cockered and ſpirited up,” till he aſked it of lord Bute, who ten: 
Mim a civil refuſal ; and the place was * to Mr, . the tutor of 
dir ſames Lowther. | | | | | 

His conſtitution was weak, and believing A ks health was pr md by 
cxercife and change of place, he undertook ( 7050 a journey into Scotland, cr 
which his account, fo far as it extends, is very curious and elegant: for. 28 
his comprehenſion was ample, his cur tity extended to all the works of ati, 
all the appearances of nature, and all the monuments of paſt events. II“ 
naturally contracted a friendthip with Dr. Beattic, whom he found a poet, 
a philotopher, and a good man. The Marefchal College at Aberdeen Oitered 
bim the degree of Doctor of I. aw, Which, having omitted to take it at 
Cnridge, he thought it decent to refuſe, ec 

ha at he ha} formerly ſolicited in vain, was at laſt gieen him without f 5711 
"Citation. The ProfefForthip of Hiltory became again vacant, and he reccives! 
{1769) an offer of it from the duke of Graiton. He accepted, and retained is 
10 lis death ; always detiznin 8 lectures, f ut never reading them: unealz a *. 
Ii;s 10 viewt of duty, and appreating his uncat! neſs with dens of 1etormuation, 
and with a refolaticn which le believed himtelf to have. made of religniug luc 
Office, if he found himfelf unable ro difcharge it. ; : 

it health made another journey neceliaty, _d he vitited 176g! Wen- 
noon and Cuinberland. He that reads his SUNTETS narration Wc 
that to travel, and to tell his travels, had been more of Bis ei plovinent; b..: 
it is by udv ing at home that We malt of tain the alt n ' tavelling Will 
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His travels and his ſtudics were now near their end. The gout, ot which 
he had ſuſtained many weak attacks, fell upon his ſtomach, and, yielding to 
uo medicines, produced ſtrong convulſions, which (July 30, 1771) termi- 

nated in death. 

His character I am willing to adopt. as Mr. Maſon has done, from. a Letten 
written to my friend Mr. Boſw ell, by the Rev. Mr. Temple rector of St. 
Gluvias in Cornwall; and a am as w illing as his warmeſt well-wither to believe 
it true. | 
„Perhaps he was the moſt learned man in Europe. He was equally 
_* acquainted with the elegant and protound parts of fcience, and that not 
« ſuperficially but thoroughly. He knew every branch of hiſtory, both natu- 
ral and civil; had read all the original hiſtorians of England, France, and 
Italy; and was a great antiquarian. Criticiſm, metaphyſics, morals, poli- 
«* tics, made a principal part of his ſtudy; voyages and travels of all forts 
« were his favourite amuſements, and he had a fine taſte in painting, prints, 
architecture, and gardening. With ſuch a fund of knowledge, his con 


e verſation muſt have been equally inſtructing and entertaining; but he was 


* allo a good man, a man of virtue and humanity, There is no charac- 
a ter without ſome ſpeck, ſome imperfection ; and I think the greateſt defect 
ein his was an affeCtation in delicacy, or rather effeminady, and a viſible 
2 " faſtidiouſneſs, or contempt and diſdain of his inferiors in 2 He alſo 
had, in ſome degree, that weakneſs which diſguſted Voltaire fo much in 
« Mr. Congreve : though he ſcemed to value others chiefly according to the 


© progreſs they had made in knowledge, yet he could not bear to be conſidered 


« himlelf merely as a man of letters; pai” though without birth, or fortune, or 
*< ſtation, his deſire was to be looked upon as a private independent gentleman, 
«© who read for his amuſement. Perhaps it may be ſaid, What ſignifies ſo 
much knowledge, when it produced fo little? Is it worth taking fo much 
*© pains to leave no memorial but a few of poems? But let it be confidered 


that Mr. Gray was to others at leaſt innocently employed; to hunſelf, To 


« certainly beneficially. His time paſled agreeavly ; he was every day makirs 
« ſome new acquiſition in ſcience , his mind was enlarged, his heart ſoſtened, 
his virtue ſtrengthened; the world and mankind were ſhewn to him without 
ea mak; and he was taught to contider cy ery thing as trifling, and unwor— 


thy of the attention of a wiſe man, except the purſuit of * wledge and | 


oh pract; ce of virtue, in that ſtate herein God hath placed us.” 
To this character Mr. Maſon has added a more particular account of Gray's 
kill in zoology. He has remarked, that Gray's effeminacy was affected 
 110ft ** before thoſe whom he did not with to pleaſe;“ and that he is unjuſtly 
charged with making know ledge his ſole reaſon of preference, as he paid his 
ow” item to none whom he did not likewiſe helieve to be good. 
What has occurred to me from the jlight inſpection of is Letters in which 
_ 1ny undertaking has engaged me, is, chat his mind had a args graſp - that 


1 


| his curiotity VS unſim: ted. and Lis judgment Clutiyatc] , that he was a nan 
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| likely to love much where he loved at all, but that, he was faſtidious and hard 
to pleaſe. His contempt, however, is often employed, where I hope it will 
be approved, upon — and infidelity. His ſhort account of Shafteſ- 
bury I will inſert. 
Lou fay you cannot conceive how lord Shafteſbury came to be a 
*« philoſopher in vogue; I will tell you: firſt, he was a lord; ſecondly, he 
was as vain as any of his readers; thirdly, men are very prone to believe 
«© what they do not underſtand ; fourthly, they will believe any thing at all 
provided they are under no obligation to believe it; fifthly, they love to 
take a new road, even when that road leads no whe ; {:xthly, he was 
*« reckoned a fine writer, and ſeems always to mean more than he ſaid. 
* Would you have any more reaſons? An interval of above forty years has 
«6 pretty well deſtroyed the charm. A dead lord ranks with commoners ; 
* vanity po no longer intereſted in ona matter; for a new road i is become an 
n ; 
Mr. Maſon has added, from his own bs hat FORE Gray was 
poor, he was not eager of money; and that, out of he little that he had, he 
was very willing to heip the neceſſitous. | 
As a writer he had this peculiarity, that he did not write his pieces firſt 
rudely, and then correct them, but laboured every line as it aroſe in the train 
of compoſition; and he had a notion not very peculiar, that he could not 
write but at certain times, or at happy moments; a fantiſtick foppery, to 
which my kindneſs for a man of learning and of virtue withes him to have. 
been ſuperior. _ OY 
__GRAY's s Poetry i is now to be conficered ; and [ hope not to be looked on 
as an enemy to his name, if I confeſs that I contemplate it with lets pleaſure 
than his lite. 
| His ode on * Spring,” has ſomething poetical both MN the language and 
the thought ; but the language is wo luxuriant, and the thoughts have nothing 
zew. There has of late arifen a practice of giving to adjectives derived 
from ſubſtantive 5, the termination of participles; ſuch as the cle 7 plain, 
the daifted bank; but I was forry to ſee, in the lines or. a ſcholar like Gray, 
the honed Spring. The — is natural, bur 790 flale, * conclution 
2 pretty. 985 
The Pozn « On he Cat Was doubtleſs by 138 author conſidered a as a 1 | 
dut it is not a happy trifle, In the firſt ſtanza * the azure flowers that blow,” 
| thew tet olutely a hymne! is ſometunes made when it cannot eaſily be found. 
Selina, the Cat, is Calla! a nymph. with toe violene e both to language and | 
ſenſe; but there {5 gow ue make or it when it is done; fer ot the two lines, 


Wiat ismalz brart can gold deſpite * 
WE nate aveite to flh? 


* 
1 * 


the fi relates merely to the nymph, and the ſecond only to the cat. Thie 
ſixth ſtanza contains a melancholy truth, that ** a favourite has no friend;“ but 


the laſt ends in a pointed ſentence of no relation to the purpoſe ; if what gliftercd 


had been geld, the cat would not have gone into the water ; and, it the had, 
would not leſs have been drowned. 

The © Proſpect of Eton College” ſuggeſts nothing to Grav, which every 
beholder docs not equally think and feet. His ſupplication to father Thames, 


to tell him who drives the hoop or toſſes the ball, is uſeleſs and puerile. 
Father Thames has no better means of knowing than himſelf. His epithet 


buxom health”? is not elegant; he ſeems not to underſtand the word. Gray 
thought his language more res as it was inore remote from common uſe : 


finding in Dryden * honey redoletit of Spring,” an expreſſion that reaches the 


utmoſt limits of our language, Gray drove it à little more beyond common 
apprehention, by making ** gales” to he © redolent of joy and youth.” 
ne Ode on Advertity,” the hint was at firſt taken from ** O Diva, 
& gratum quz regis Antium ; but Gray has excelled His original by the variety 
of his ſentiments, and by tlicir moral application. Of this piece, at once 
poctical and rational, I will not by {light objections violate the dignity. 

_ My proceſs has now brought me to the wonderful ** Wonder of Wonders,” 
the two Siſter Odes ; by which, though cither vulgar ignorance 


therefore w ks gladly find tlie incaning of the firit ftanca of the ** Progrefs 
*© of Poetry.“ 

Gray ſecms in on ropture to conifeund tlie images of ec ſorcaliog ſound and 
„running water,” X „ ſtream of mute, may be allowed; but where 
1 +*+ mutic,” however “ ſmooth and iron ” * ater having viſited the 


% verdant vales, rowl down the ſterp amnam,”” 5 as that “rocks and nodding 


groves rebellow to the roar?“ If this be ald Ot Mutic, it is nontente ; ; if at 
de aid or Water, it is nothing to the purpoſc. 


The ſecond ftanza, exhibiting Vlars's car and Tore”s eagle. iS unworthy of 


farther notice. C (IUCN Sas 22 chace a ho hoy to his common- 
places. „ ae | 
To tlie third! it may likc wife ke > ,bjected, that! it 18 Sr n from Mythology = 
though ſuct as may be WO? e ality aitimilaced to real lite. Idalia's „ velver- 
green” has ſomething of cant. An epither or metaphor drawn from Natu:c 
ennobles Art; an epithet or metaphor drawn from Art t degrades anne: 
Gray is too fond of words arbitrarily compounded. ** Miny-rwinkling ? 
was formerly cenſured as not —— we may fay © many ſpotted,” 


but tarcely F many-ſpotting. This ana, however, nus wncthing 
picaung. | | | | | 

Of the ſecond ternary of ha the firſ end A Ours to tell ome ching. 

ond would have told it, had it not been crofied by fivperion : the kd 


1 


Pn cugugh the untverfal preovalcnce of 5 etry; but { am Atraid 


"That ie CHoiuhon Will DF ² b rim efobbiGn—— 


j 


gs Norte: 


or common. 
fenſe at fiiſt univerſally rejeCt. * them, many have deen ſince perſuaded to think 


themſelves deliglited. J] am one of thoſe that are willing to be pleaſed, and 


e 


North and the plains of Chili are not the reſidences of““ Glory and generous 
Shame.“ But that Poetry and Virtue go always together is an opinion fo 
pleaſing, that I can forgive him who reſolves to think it true. 

The third ſtanza ſounds big with * Delphi,” and ** Egean,” and : 
„ Hliffus,” and *<* Meander,” and “ hallowed fountain,” and “ folemn 
„ ſfound;” but in all Gray's odes there is a kind of cymbrous ſplendour 
which we with away. His polition is at laſt falſe: in the time of Dante 
and Petrarch, from whom he en our firſt ſchool of Poetry, Italy was 
Over-run by ** tyrant power?” and ** coward yice;”” nor was our ſtate 
much better when we firit borrowed the Italian arts. 1 | 

Ot the third ternary, the firſt give: a mythological birth of Shakſpeare . 
What is ſaid of that mighty genius is true; but it is not laid happily : the. 
real eifeCts of this poetical power are put out of tight by the pomp of ma- 
chinery, Where truth is ſufficient to fill the mind, Aion is worſe than 
uſelets; ; the counterteit debaſes the genuine. 

His account of Milton's blindnefs, if we FIRES it Stel by ſtudy In 
che formation of his poem, a ſuppoſition ſurely allowable, 1s poctically 
true, and happily imagined, But the car of Dryden, with his e , 
has nothing in it peculiar: it is a car in which any other rider may be 
placed. e 

„The Bard” appears, at the firſt view, to be, as Algarotti and others 
have remarked, an imitation of e prophiecy of Nereus. Algarotti thinks 
it ſuperior to its original, and, jf preterence depends only on the imagery 
and animation of the two pozms. his judgment is right. There is in “ T he 
_** Bard** more force, more thought, and more variety. But to copy 1s lefs 
than to invent, and the copy has been unhappily produced at a wrong time. 
The fiction of Horace was to the Romans credible ; but its revival ditguſts us 
with apparent and unconquerable falfehood. Tucredulis adi. 

To ſclect a fingylar event, and ſwell it to a giant's bulk by fabulous ap- 
pendages of ſpetres and predictions, has little dithculty ; for he that forſfake< 
tlie probable may alw avs find the mat yellous. And it has little uſe; We na 
atfecded only as we believe; we are improved only az we nud ſhin 5 
be imitated or declined. I do not ſec that Fe Th ne Bar promotes any wat, 
moral or political. | „„ 5 

lis ſtanzas are ton ling, e his epode ; the ode is finiſhed before | 
le ear has le arned its meaſures, | and conteque ny before it can receive 
1 traum their conſonance and recurrence, „ 
Of the Brit ſtanza the abrupt beginning has been celebrated ; but technicat 
heauties can give praue only „ the javentor. It is un the power of any man 
0 7 yy 8 lis tulyect, that has read the ballad of Fohuny 
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The in'tial reſemblances, or alliterations, „ ruin, ruthleſs, helm "Or 
*« hauberk,” are below the grandeur of a poem that endeavours at 
ſublimity. 

In the ſecond ſtanza the Bard is well deſeribed; but i in the third we have 
the puerilities of obfolete mytholog gy. When we are told that Cadwalla 
huih'd the ſtormy main,” and that Modred made huge Plinlimmon 
bow his cloud- top'd head,“ attention recoils from the repetition | of a tale 
that, even when it was firſt heard, was heard with ſcorn. 

The weaving of the winding fheet he borrowed, as he owns, from the 
northern bards ; but their texture, however, was very properly the work of 
female powers, as the act of ſpinning the thread of life in another mythology. 
Theſt is always dangerous; Gray has made weavers of ſlaughtered bards, 
by a fiction outrageous and incongruous. They are then called upon to 
_* Veavethe warp, and weave the woot,”” perhaps with no great propriety ; 
tor it is by croſſing the woof with the warp that men weave the web or piece; 
and the firſt line was dearly bought by the admiſſion of its wretched correſ- 
pondent, Give ample room and verge n Ile has, however, no 
other line as bad. | 

oh he third ſtanza of the ſecond ternary is conendics, I think, beyond i its 
merit. The perſonification is indiſtinct. Thir/t and Hunger are not alike; 
and their features, to make the imagery perfect, ſhould have been diſcrimi- 
nated, We ſare told, in the ſame flanza, how * towers are fed.” But I 
will no longer look for particular faults ; yet let it be obſerved that the ode 
might have been concluded with an aCtion of better example ; but ſuicide 18 
always to be had without expence of thought. I 
Theſe odes are marked by glittering accumulations of ungraceful ornaments ; 
they ſtrike, rather than pleaſe ; the 1 images are magnified by affectation; the 
language is laboured i into harſhneſs. The mind of the writer ſeems to work 
with unnatural violence. Double, double, toil and trouble.“ He has a 
kind of ſtruiting dignity, and js tall by walking on tiptoe. His art and 
his ſtruggle are too viſible, and there is tao littie e of eaſe and 


nature. 


To ſay that he has uo beauties, pale be unjuſt : a man he kim: of great 
1 r and great induſtry, could not but produce ſomething valuable. 
When ke pleaſes leaſt, can only de laid that a * _ was ill 
directed. = fe 
Iis tranſlatians of Meer and W ch poetry deſerve praiſe ; the 
imagery is preſerved, perhaps often improved but the language is unlike 
the language of other poets. | 


© +] n a ſoul, that like an ample hield 
Can take in all; and verge enough for more.“ 
8 | Dryden Sevaſtian, 


” 
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An the character of his Elegy I rejoice to concur with the common reader; 
for by the common ſenſe of readers uncorrupted with literary prejudices, 
after all the refinements of ſubtilty and the doymatiſm of learning, mult 
be finally decided all claim to poetical honours. The © Church-yard” 
abounds with images which find a mirror in every mind, and with 
ſentiments to which every boſom returns an echo. The four ſtanzas, 
beginning“ Yet even theſe bones,” are to me original: I have never 
ſeen the notions in any other place; yet he that reads them here 
perſuades himſelf that he has always felt them. Had Gray written 
often thus, it had been vain to blame, and uſeleſs to praiſe him. 


CEE 


J YTTELTON. 


NEORGE LYTTELTON, the fon of Sir Thomas Lynehon, of. 

Haglev in Worceſterſhire, was born in 1709. He was educated at 
From: * he's he was fo much « diſtinguiſhed, that his exerciſes were recom- 
:nended as models to his ſchool-fellows. 

From Eton he went to Chriſt-church, where he retained the fame. repu- 
tation of ſaperiotiey, and ditplayed his abuites to the public in a Poem cn 
*- Blenhenn.” DE | | 

He was a very early w iter, both i in Ron and proſe. His © 8 
Love,“ and his Pertian Letters,“ were both written when he was ven 
voung ; and, indeed, the character of a young man is very viſible in bolt. 
The verſes cant of ſhepherds and flocks, and crooks drefled with flowers ; 
and the Letters have ſomething of that indiſtinct and headſtrong ard>ar for 
liberty which a man of genius WER catches when he enters the world, and 
always ſuffers to cool as * paſſes forward. N 5 
He ſtaid not long at Oxford; for in 1728 he began his ends and 550 . 
| Fr ance and Italy. W hen he returned, he obtained a ſeat in parliament, and 
' ſoon diſtinguiſhed himfelf among the moſt eager opponents of Sir Robert 
| W alpole, though his father, who Was Commiſſioner of 1 Admiralty, al- 

ways voted with the Court. 

For many years the name of PEERS Ly ttelton was ſeen i in every account 
of every debate in the Houſe of Commons. He oppoſed the ſtanding army; 
lie oppoſed the excite ; he ſupported the moxion for petitioning the King to 
remove Walpole. His zeal was conſidered by the courtierts not only as 
violent, but as acrimonious and malignant ; and when Walpole was at Jait 
hunted trom his places, every effort was made by his friends, and many friczuds 
ne had, to exclude Lyttelton from the Secret Committee. 

"The Prince of Wales, being (1737) driven fiom St. James's, kept a 
ſeparate court, and opencd his arms to the opponents of the miniſtry, Mr. 
l. yttelton became the ſecretary, and was ſuppoſed to have great 1: aluence | in 
the direction of his conduct. He perſuaded his matt der, whoſe butinet: it was 
NOV 
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now to be popular, that he would advance his character by patronage. 
Mallet was made under-fecretary, with 200/. and Thomſon had a penſion er 
1007. a-year. For Thomſon Lyttelton always retained his kindneſs, and was 
able at laſt to place him at eaſe. 

Moote courted his favour by an apologetical poem, called ++ The Trial 
* of Selim,“ for which he was paid with kind words, which, as is Common, 
raiſed great hopes, that were at laſt diſappointed. 
Lyttelton now ſtood in the firſt rank of oppoſition: and F: pe, who was 
incited, it is not eaſy to ſay how, to increaſe the clamour againit the miniſtry, 
commended him among the other patriots. This drew upon him the te- 
_ proaches of Fox, who, in the houſe, imputed to him as a crime his intimacy 
with a lampooner ſo unjult and licentious. Lyttelton ſupported his friend, and 
replied, that he thought it an honour to be received into the — of 0 

great a poet. 
While he was thus nenden, he married (1741) Mik Lucy Feser 
of Devonſhire, by whom he had a ſon, the late lord Lyttelton, and wo | 
daughters, and with whom he appears to have lived m the higheſt degree ot 
FLonnubial felicity: but human pleaſures are ſhort; the died in childbed about 

five years afterw ards, and he folaced his greet” by writing a long poem to het 

memory. 5 

He did not however cha himfelf to perpetual folitude and 8 foe, = 

after a while, he was content to feek happineſs again by a ſecond marriage 
Wich tlie daughter of Sir Robert Rich; dut the experiment Was unſuc- 
ceſsful. 

At length, after a Jong ane W alpole gave way, and honour and 
profit were diſtributed among his conquerors. Lyctelton was made (1744) one 
of the Lords of the Treaſury; and from that time Was engaged | in ſupporting 
the tchemes of the miniſtry. 85 
Politicks did not, however, ſo much engage him as to withhold TEX 
thoughts from things of more importance. He had, in the pride of juve- 
nile confidence, with the help of corrupt converſation, entertained doubts 
of the truth of Chriſtianity ; but he thought the time now come when it 
was no longer fit to doubt or believe by 3 and applied himſelf ſeriouſly 5 
to the great queſtion. His {tudics, being honeſt, ended in conviction. He 
_ found that religion was true, and what he had learned he endeavoured to teach 
(1747), oy © Oblervations on the Converſion of St. Paul; n treatite 16 
which Infidelity has never been able to fabricate a i; ſpecious anfwer. This 
book his father had the happineſs of ſeeing, aud expreſicd his pleaſure in 3 

letter which deſerves to be inſerted. 

„have read your religious treatiſe with infinite 8 and ſatisfaction. 
66 'T he ſtyle is tine and clear, the arguments clote, cogent, and itretiſtible. 
« May the King of kings, whoſe glorious cauſc you have fo well defended, 

reward your pious labours, and grant that L may be found worthy, throug!i 
oy the merits ot Jelus Oni, ta be an © vE-WIne's of. that Uappuieſs hiclt 
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{© don't doubt he will bountiſully beſtow upon you. In the mean time, 
I ſhall never ceaſe glorifying God, for having endowed you with ſuch 
** uſeful talents, and giving me fo good a ſon. 
© Your oe father, 
« Thomas LYyTTELToON.” 
A 1 years ahierwank (17 -51), by the death of his father, he inherited 
a baronet's title with a large eſtale, which, though perhaps he did not aug- 


ment, he w:-. careful to adorn, by a houſe of great elegance and expence, 


and by much attention to the decoration of his park. 

As he continued his activity in patliament, he was gradually advancing his 
claim to profit and preferment ; and accordingly was made in time (1754) 
cofferer and privy counſellor : this place he exchanged next year for the great 
office of chancellor of the Exchequer; an office, however, that — 
ſome qualifications which he ſoon perceived himſelf to want. 

The year aſter, his curioſity led him into Wales; of which he has given 
an account, perhaps rather with too much affectation of delight, to Archibald 


Bower, a man of whom he had conceived an opinion more favourable than 
he ſcems to have deſerved, and whom, having once eſpouſed his intereſt and 
ſame, he never was perſuaded to diſown. Bower, whatever was his moral 
character, did not want abilities! attacked as he was by an univerſal outcry, 


and that outcry, as it ſeems, the echo of truth, he kept his ground; at laſt, 


when his defences began to fail * he ſallied out upon his OO 2 


his adverſaries retreated. 
About this time Lyttelton publiſhed his <« Dialogues of the Dead, 5 which 


were very eagerly read, though the production rather, as it feems, of leiſure 


than of ſtudy, rather effuſions than compoſitions. The names of his perſons i 


too often enable the reader to anticipate their converſation; and when they 


have met, they too often part without any concluſion. He has n F enelou oy 


more than Fontenelle. 


When they were firſt publiſhed, they \ were kindly commended by the 
Critical Reviewers ;” 


lince they mult be paid either for flattery or for juſtice. 

When, in the latter part of the laſt reign, the inaafpicious commencement 
of the war made the diſſolution of the miniſtry unavoidable, Sir George 
Lyttelton, loſing with the reſt his employment, was recompenſed with a 
peerage; and reſted from political turbulence in the Houſe of Lords. 


Fiis laſt literary production was his “ Hiſtory of Henry the Second, * 
elaborated by the ſearches and deliberations of twenty years, and publithed 


with ſuch anxiety as only vanity can dictate. | 
The ſtory of this publication is remarkable. The i was printed 


twice over, a great part of it three times, and many theets four or five times. 
1 he bookſellers paid for the firſt impreſſion, but the charges and repeated 


Operations of che press were at the expence of the author, w noſe ambitious 


ACCUracy * 


and poor Lyttelton, with humble gratitude, returned. 2 
in a note which I have read, acknowledgments which can never de proper. 


— ——— — 
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«ccuracy is known to have coſt him at leaſt a thouſand pounds. He hegan to 


priut in 1755. Three volumes appeared in 1764, a ſecond edition of them 
in 1767, a third edition in 1768, and the concluſion in 1771. 

Andrew Reid, a man not without conſiderable abilities, and not unac- 
quainted with letters or with life, undertook to perſuade Lyttelton, as he had 
perſuaded himſelf, that he was maſter of the ſecret of punctuation ; and, as 
tear begets credulity, he was employed, I know not at what price, to point 
the pages of Henry the Second.” The book was at laſt pointed and 
printed, and ſent into the worid. Lyttelton took money for his cc , ” 
which, when he had paid the Pointer, he x probably gave the reſt away; 
he was very liberal to the indigent. 


When time brought the Hiſtory to a third edition, Reid was either end ot 
diſcarded; aud the luperintendence of ty pography and punctuation was com- 
mitted to a man originally a cemb-maker, but then known by the ſtyle of 


Doctor. Something uncommon was probably expected, and ſomething un- 
common was at laſt . for to the Doctor's edition is appended, what the 
world had hardly ſeen before, a lift of errors in nineteen pages. 

But to politicks and literature there muſt be an end. Lord Lyttelton had 


never the appearance of a ſtrong or of a healthy man; he had a flender 


uncompacted frame, and a meagre face: he laſted however fixty years, and 
was then ſeized with his laſt illneſs. Of his death a very affecting and in- 


ſtructive account has been given * his phy ticlan, W * will * me che 
taſk of his moral character. | 


„On Sunday evening the ſymptoms of hi 18 tordthip s diſorder, which for a 
« week paſt had alarmed us, put on a fatal apestance, and his loruſhip be- 
« lieved himſelf to be a dying man. From this time be ſutered by reſitett- 


n neſs rather than pain; though his nerves were apparently much flutterad, 
* his mental faculties never ſeemed ſtronger, when he was thoroughly a wake. 


His lordſhip's bilious and hepatic complaints ſeemed alone not equal to tlie 


dl expected mournful event; his long want of ſleep, whether the cunteque! CG 
of the irritation in the bowels, or, which is more probable, of cauſes of a 
different kind, accounts for his lots of ſtrength, and 1or Teo death, very 
( ſufficiently. 
Though kis lordſhip wiſhed his i Ae not to be linger- 
80 ing, he waited for it with reſignation. He ! It is a folly, a kecping 
me in miſery, now to attempt to prolong lite; yet he wus catily per- 
«+ ſuaded, for the ſatisfaction of others, to do or take any ihing thought 
proper for him. On Saturday he had been remarkably bete r, and We Were 


not without ſome hopes of his recovery. 
„On Sunday, about eleven in the forenoon, his mali ſent for me, and 


© ſaid he felt a great hurry, and withed to have a little converſation with ine 
I in order to divert it. He then proceeded to open the fountain of thot heart, 


* from enen a 2d lo Pang flowed as from a copious ſpring. 
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«© the world, I had friend; who cndoavoured to ſhake my belief in the 


++ Chriſtian religion. I ſaw difficultics which ſtaggered me; but ] kept my 
mind open to conviction. "The evidences and doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
* ſtudied with attention, made m12 a moſt firm 2nd perſuaded believer of the 
_** Chrijtian religion. I have made it the rule of my lite, and it is the ground 
* of my future hopes. I have erred and hyncd; but have repented, and 
* never indulged any vicious habit. In policks; and publick life, I have 
% made publick g good the rule of my conduct. | never gave counfels which 
did not at the time think the beſt. J have ſeen that 1 was ſometimes in 
2 the wrong, but I did not err deftignedly. L have endeavoured, in private 
* life, to do all the good in my power, and never for a moment could _—_ 
* malicious or unjuſt defigns upon any perſon whatſoever. 

At another time he ſaid, I muſt leave m my foul in the ſame ſtate it was in 


« before this illneſs; I find this a rery mconvenient tne tor ſolicitude abom 


any thing.” 


On the evening, when the f emptoms of death came on, he Caid, I {hall 
die, but it will not be your fault.“ When lord and lady Arr came to 
4 fee his lordſhip, he gave them his ſolemun benediction, 3 and ſaid, Be good, 
be virtuous, my lord; you muſt come to this.“ Thus he continued giving 
« hs dying benediction to all around him. On Mond: ay morning a lucid in- 
ster al gave Tome ſmall hopes, but thefe vaniſhed in the evening ; and he 
continued dying, but with very little uncafincſs, till T uefday morning, 
Auguft 22, dy hen between ſeven 2 pe eight © clock he expire d. almoſt W ith- 
cout a groan.“ | | | 
His lordſhip was buried at F! avlev ; . and the following inſeription 18 cut o 
the tide of his lady's monument: : 5 


„This unadorned ſtone was placed here 
Puy the particular deſire and exprel* 
„Directions of the Right Honourable 

& Gronce Lord LYTTELTOS,. | 
& Who died Auguſt 22, 1773. aged 64: 


Ld 1. yttelton” s Purms are the works of a man of lieerature and zudgmert: K. 


davoting part of his time to verfification. "They have 1:4 thing to be d. -lpifed, 
Rd little to he admired. Of his Prog refs of Love,” it Fg fuficicnt blau 
to ſay that it is paſtoral. Lis blank. verſe in ** Blenheim” has neither muct. 
force nor much elegance. His linle performances, whether Songs or Epi- 
grams, are ſometiin es ſpritelu, and ſenmetimes inſ1p! d. His epiflolary pieces 
have a ſmooth. cquability, which cammvt much tire, becac:le they are ſhort, 
but which ſeldoin clovates or ſurprizes. But from this centure ovght to be 
exccerted his Advice to Belinda,“ which, anke tr the e moC. part written 
when he was very young, contains muchi u trutii and 


power of poetry which cultivation might have raiſed to caccilence. 


MOORE. 


— 2. 12 5 very. 
e and vigoroufly exprefſed, and thews a _ d 2 tive to lite, and a 
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DWARD MOORE + was the fon of a clergyman of the Englith Com- 
munion, at Abingdon in Berkſhire. He was born about the year 
17:9, and received his education from his uncle, a reputable ſchool-mattes 
in Somerietthire. His original deſtination appears to have been for trade; 


and for ſome time he relided :vith one Mr. Jackſon, an eminent merchant, 


who was a contiderable dealer in linens. It does not appear that he ever was 


in buſineſs on his own account. Attached to the Muſes, he early courted 


public attention; and in the year 1744 produced his firſt performance, enti- 
tuied “ Fables for the Female Sex, which was favourably received. In 


1748 he undertook the defence of Mr. (afierwards Lord) Lyttelton, in an 


ironical poem called The Trial of Selim the Fertian, for high Crimes and 
Miſdemeanors,”” 4%; and in the fame yeur produced his firit dramatic ber- 
formance, The Fourling,” a comedy, act a. Drury Lane; but, which 
though aided by the performance of Carrick, Bury, Valcs, Macklin, Mrs. 
Wotfington, and Mir. Citber, ad hich opplauded and recommended b&æ 


(Colley Cibber, had but a moderitc dere © ſucceſs. In 1740 he compli- 
| ; , 7 


CY 


mented Mr, Garrick iu an Ode on his 1. org 2 with Madam Violetti; and 
about the ſame e period he united himfelf in die fame tate v ich Miſs Hamilton. 
daughter of Mir. Hamilton, table-decxor to the princes, This lady hac 


expreſſed her Partiaiil 4 towards 11141 . . pocm add: eſle 4 to Nuns Duck. 
daughter of the celebrated Steplien Tuck, which was prince] in ſcveral . 
the miſcellancous collections d. the tines. | : 


He had relicd hitherto on hi ben tor hi fuppore ; and had ſome h opes, from 
the notice taken of him by | Afi [vitelton, of receiving from that noble 
man's aftitiance ſome permanc:e frupport, I Fus he was dit ſappointed. From 


Mr. Garrick's trienalthip, r ever. ke Oobtam fore aur -antages. an 17: i 


ot - 


his comedy of (ii Blas was: Fed at ws 3 alle, hes ugh violent! 
oppoſed, was cazricd through nine nights. In 1752 the tragedy of The 
Gameſter“ was 8 at the fame theatre with ſacce!s. In each of theie 
performances the mango: center oy nfelf bath as actor aud autor ; and on 
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the publication of the latter had the author's thanks for the afiſlance he lad 
received. 

In January 1753 a a paper, called « The World, by Adam Fitz 
Adam, was begun by Mr. Moore, and was carried on until February 1757. 
In this he was aſſiſted by Lord Cheſterfield, Lord Corke, Mr. Walpole, 
Soame ſenyns, Whitehead, Warton, and other writers of eminence ; and 
it is but juſtice to obſerve, that the papers written by our author will ſuffer no 
injury by a compariſon with thoſe of his coadjutors. All his exertions were, 
however, barely ſufficient to ward off the inconveniencies cf poverty. In 
1756 he publithed his works in a quarto volume ; in the preface to which he 
ſays, © 1 have ſent this, my offspring, into the world, in as decent a 
« dreſs as I was able: a legitimate one I am ſure it is; and, if it ſhould be 
thought detective in ſtrength, vigour, or ſpirit, let it be confidered, that 
© its father's marriage vith the Muſes, like moſt other nn,. into that 
* noble family, was more from neceſſity than inclination.” He continued 
„The World““ until near the cloſe of his life, which happened at South 
e the 2681 of February, 1757. | 


» 
k 


CAWTHORN. 


Jovrs CAWTHORN was born in the year 1720, at or near Sheffield, 

and received his education partly at Rotherham and partly at Kirkby 
Lonſdale, Whether he was indebted to either of the univerſities for any 
part of the literature he poſſeſſed is uncertain, as his name does not appear in 

either of the liſt of graduates. His firſt employment was that of uſher at the 
ſchool of one Mr. Clare, in the city of London, whoſe ſiſter he marricd. 
His wife died before him. In 1743 he was choſen maſter of Tunhridge 
School by the Skinners Company ; and in conjunCtion with his patrons 
founded a library, which is annexed to that ſeminary. In 1746 he publiſhed. 
his poem of Abelard to Eloiſa, which, with two ſermons, was all that 
he printed i in his life time. 


Ne is ſaid to have been in the 3 derte of life generous and Es, 
friendly ; but in the conduct of his ſchool ſingularly harſh and ſevere. He 


had ſome extraordinary foibles. With little {kill in horſemanſhip, he was 
fond of hunting; and with no acquaintance with muſick, he was an admirer 
of concerts and operas. He has been known to ride to London from Tun- 
bridge, in order to be preſent at a muſical performance, though he was under 
the neceſſity of being back by ſeven o'clock the next morning. He was | 
killed by a fall from his horſe as he was going to beſpeak the muſick on ſome 
_ eccaſion from Tunbridge Wells, April 15, 1701, and was buricd | in "Tims 
: brings Che. -- 
Or er his remains is the blow. ing inſeription: 
Hic ſitus eſt 
Jacoaus CawTHORN, 1 M. 
Scholæ Tunbrigienſis magiſter, 
Qui juventuti tum moribus tum literis inſtituenda 
Opernm magno non ſine honore dedit. 
Opibus, quas larga manu diſtribuit, 
Fruitur, & in æternum frustur. 
Obiit, heu citius! Aprilie 15, 1561, 
|  Xtatis 40. 
Seror mœſta ex grato animo hoc poſuit. 


CHURCHILL. 
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CNHARLES CHURCHILL was born in Vine-ſtreet in the pariſh of 


St. John's, Weſtminſter, in the year 1731. His father was lecturer 


and curate of the pariſh, and had alſo a living in the country, The fon 
received his education at Weſtminſter School, where ſtories are yet told of his 
_ early proficiency in his ſtudies, of his negligence, and the excentricity of 

his conduct. It has been ſaid, that he was ſent to Oxford, and rejected 
from thence for want of a proper {kill in the learned languages. It is allo | 
believed, that he was a ſhort time at Cambridge, under Dr. Rutherforth of 
St. John's. Neither of the Univerſities can claim the honour of his educa- 


5 tion. which it is certain was begun and finiſhed at Weſtminſter. 
When he was little more than ſeyenteen years old, he contracted an inti- 


macy with a young lady in the neighbourhood, which ended :a a marriage. 


This union, v. hich: had its origin in paſſion, terminated in diſguſt. But, 


during ene time the attachment laſted, ' Mr. Churchill made ſuch a progreſs in 


| Frerature, and {uſtained io good a character, that notvithitanding the want 


ct an univetiicy education, he vas allimitted 1 into > Orders, and ordained 7 Dr. 


Sherlock, Ei Lop of London. 


His firſt provifien in the church was a curacy of thirty pounds a year in 
Wales; to Which remote part of the : kingdom he retired with his wite, and 
applied hinntelf to the duties of his ation with affiduity and chearfulnefs. 


2 00 eing prompt-d to engage in A ſpecics of trade to add to his income, he in 
2 Burt time cxpericnced the folly of his deviation trom his clerical proſethion, 
and 2 kind of bankruptcy ſoon followed. 


His ill ſucceſs brought him back to London; and. his — Bn dvi ing, ſoon 


after, he ſucceeded him as curate and lecturer of St. John's; but, his income 


being inſufficient for the maintenance of his family, he employed himſelf in 
teaching young ladies to read and write Engliſh with propricty and ccrrect- 


nels, and for foine time attended Mrs. R 8 boarding-ſchool. Still, how- 


ever, his expences bore but 2 {mall proportion to his income. He became 


embarraſſed 
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embarraſſed with debts, and involved in difficulties, from which he was extri- 
cated by the affiſtance of Dr. Lloyd, the ſecond maſter of Weſtminſter 
School, who prevailed on his creditors to give him a releate on receiving a 
fourth part of their reſpective debts. It is to the honour of Churchill to 
record, that, when his circumſtances grew better, he voluntarily {charged 
the whole of the demands on him. 

Though known to his intimate friends to be poſſeſſed of abilities calculated 
to entertain and inſtruct the publick, he was by no means forward to exhibit 
himſelf in the character of an author. He was little, if any thing, lets than 
thirty years of age before he publithed any work with his name: if he pro- 
duced any performance earlier, it was anonymous, and is now forgotten. In 
the year 1760, his friend Lloyd publiſhed “ The Actor,” a poem, adhfeſſed 
to Bonnel Thorton, which was received with great applauſe. The fucceſs of 
this performance probably incited Mr. Churchill to try his powers on a ſuni- 
lar ſubject. Having been always fond of dramatic emtertainments, he had 
deen a conſtant attendant on the Theatre, and an accurate oblerver of the 
beauties or defects of the ſeveral pertormers. Theſe he made the fubject of 
a poem, which he called The Roſciad,“ firſt ' publiſhed anonymouſly in 
May 1761; but on being invidiouſly aſcribed to Mr. Lloyd, he immediately 
_ reprinted it with his name. Few pozins have been ſo g generally read, — 

perhaps fewer ſo generally admired, This was followed by The Apology,” 
and that by « Night;” the merits of theſe were not inf=rior te che . 
KRoſciad, but neither af them ever became fo popular. 
The political diſſentions at this period increaſing every day , at length became 
ſo violent, that few perſons eſcaped being influenced in fome manner by 
them. Mr. Churchill had contracted an intimacy wich the heads of tue 
party then called the Oppoſition, and, agreeably to the warmth of his temper, 
_ endeavoured to promote the intereſt of thoſe with whom he was connected, 
| by every effort in his power. A ſubject had been ſuggeſted to him as adapted 
tf or the then popular paper The North Briton ;** but, on coutidering it 
deith attention, he thought it would be better to fra t 11:40 A poein; this be 
executed under the title f The Prophecy of Famine,” ” Inictibed to John 
* ilkes, mw Having thus embarked in politicks, he toon rendered himſelf 
r importance enough to be included in the general warrant, under Which 
Air, Wilkes was ta ow into cuſtody : he elc7p; 24 however the ſearch made 
ater! im, and continued his excrtions againit the Miniſter with great perſe- 
veran ce, and not without ſoine etfect; Hardly one of his poems, publilhed | 

2fer this period. is free from the reproach of party virulerice. 

The rapidity of his pen, and the cagernef, with which his w orks w. ere 
durchaſed, were circumſtances not favourable to his reputation. As he pro- 
Cgeded in his literary career, he became more nòhligent; what he haitily. 
wrote, he as haitily c -2mmitted to the preſs. His latter works are manijeſtly 
inferior © hes carliett productions. The ger ius of Churchill occafuur.2liy 
appears, but moch dimmed and obſcured, The fertility of his mind canuct 


bs 
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be more clearly demonſtrated, than by obſerving, that all his works nN 


republiſhed were produced between May 1761, _ November 1764 ; that 
1s, in three years and a half. 

While he was thus negligent of his fame as 2 writer, 10 was not more at- 
tentive to his reputation as a man. He ſeparated from his wife, threw off 


his clerical character, and dreſſed himſelf ridiculouſly in laced cloaths. He 


was often to be ſeen in diſgraceful ſociety, and indulged in intemperances 
Which the ſober part of his friends could not avoid obſerving, and at the ſamc 


time lamenting. His race was but ſhort. In the autumn of 1764, he went 


to Bologne with Mr. Humphrey Cotes, in order to pay a viſit to Mr. 


Wilkes, then in exile. There he was ſeized with a miliary fever, which 


| baffled the medical art of two phyſicians of ſkill and reputation by whom 


de was attended. He died on the 4h of November, 1704, and was buried 


at Dor er, 


FALCONED. | 


: 


: 
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I LIAM FALCONER was a native of Scotland, bred to the ſea 
ſervice, in which he ſpent the greateſt part of his life in a very low 
ſituation. He diſplayed his poetical talents at an early age, by the publication, 


at Edinburgh, of A Poem, ſacred to the memory of his Royal Highneſs 


Frederick Prince of Wales,“ 8vo, 175i. In the courſe of his fea life 


He appears to have really experienced the dangers fo feelingly deſcribed in his 
poem, intituled, I he Shipwreck,” Nen in 1762. The publication f 
chis work drew him from the obſe urity of his tituation : he was patronized by 


the Duke of York, to whom he addreſſed an Ode on his ſecond departure 
from England as rear-admiral, and ſoon after received the appointment of 


| Purſer to the Royal George. In 1769 he publithed a : Marine Dicti- 
 onary,” an acknowledged ujetul work, aud foon afterwards embarked on 
board the Aurora to ſettle in the Eati Indies. In December i769 he arrived 
at the Cape of Good. Hope, from wilence he ſailed ſoon after. Theſe were 
the laſt tidings or the thip, hielt was never heard of aſterwards. It is gene- 
rally ſuppoled to have taken ure, and Thy at all the crew w periſhed = 
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OBERT LLOYD was the ſon of Dr. Pearſon Lloyd, ſecond Maſte: 
of Weſtminſter School, at which ſeminary he received his education. 
He was born in 1733 ; and had for his ſchool-fellows, Churchill, Thornton, 
Colman, and ſome others who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the literary | 
world. To the firſt of theſe he was through life particularly attached. In the 
year 1751 he ſtood firſt on the liſt of Weſtminſter icholars, who were ſent to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, at the ſame time that his friend Colman drained 
the ſame rank amongſt thoſe who were ſent to Oxford. In 1755 he took the 
degree of Bachelor; and in 1761 that of Maſter of Arts. Though he went 
to the univerſity from ſchool in a manner fo honourable to his litzrature, he 
never became a fellow of his college. To the decency or propriety of his 
conduct at Cambridge, little commendation can be afforded ; the report of his 
_ contemporaries 1s not in the leaſt favourable to his behaviour there. On leaving 
the univerſity, he returned to Weſtminſter, and became an aſſiſtant to his 
father as one of the uſhers of the ſchool, an employment he undertook with 
JF eluctance, and retired from with diſguſt. | 80 early as the year 17 50, he hal 
Written “ The Progreſs of Envy,” and had continued to cultivate his poetical 
_ talents during his reſidence at Cambridge. In the year 1760 he publithed 
»The Acter,” and ſoon after quitted his office of uſher of che ſchool, 
determining for the future to rely on his pen for ſupport. In this plan of liſe 
he was unſucceſsful ; though he engaged in many uudertakings, he added little 
to his reputation, and nothing to his {ndeyendence. The thort remuineer of 
his life paſſed not with Jeſs ignominy than the preceding part of it; a habit of 
diſſipation had taken poſſeſſion of him; hu contracted debts which he was 
unable ty diſcharge, and in the end became a priſouer in the Fleet, where he 
Was 640% eatirely ſupported by the bæncvolence of his friend Churchill. On 


the 
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the death of that gentleman he fell into a fit of deſpondence, and ſarvived him 
but a few weeks. He died on the fifteenth of December 1764, at the age of 
315 and was buried on the 19th, in the church- yard of St. Bride's pariſh. 


„Mr. Lloyd,” ſays Mr. Wilkes, © was mild and affable in private life, f 


68 « gentle inanners, and very engaging in converſation. He was an excellent 
„ ſcholar, an eaſy natural poet. His peculiar excellence was the drethng 
« up an old thought in a new, neat, and trim manner. He was contented 
« to ſcamper round the foot of Parnaſſus on his little Welch pore: 7, Which 
_ «© ſeems never to have tired. He left the fury of the winged ſteed, and 


e the daring flights of the ſacred II, to * ſublime ___ of his 
” friend Churchill.“ ” 


CUNNINGHAM. 


TON CUNNINGHAM was born at Dublin in the year 1729. His 
father was a wine-cooper in moderate circumſtances, who, having ob- 
taincd a prize in the lottery, commenced win2-merchant, and in a ſhort time 
became a bankrupt. The ſmall education our author received was at the 
_ Erammar-ſchool of Drogheda, under Mr. Clark. On the failure of his 
_ father he was recalled to Dublin, where, having no certain employment, 
he became attached to the theatre; and before he arrived at the age of ſeventeen 
years, produced a drama intituled,. © Love in a Miſt,” performed ſeveral 
nights at the theatre in Smock Alley. By means of this performance having 
introduced himſelf to an acquaintance with the actors, he was prevailed on to 
engage with an itinerant manager, with whom he came to England; and in 
this profethon he continued, with little variation, until his death. 

As an actor he obtained little reputation. His figure was totally againſt him, 
either for tragedy or genteel comedy. His diffidence was too great to be ever 
overcome; and his voice was diſſonant and offentive to the ear. He is ſaid, 
however, to have ſhewn, in general, a good conception of his author, and 
as the repreſentative of a mock French character, was not wholly unde- | 
ſerving. of praile. | 
* he had publiſhed fon of bis beſt „ hs acquired p 
1 reputation enough to receive an invitation from ſome bookſellers in London, 

who propoſed to employ him in ſome works of literature, by which he might 
obtain a livelihood, in a manner more eaſy and honorable than that in which 

he had been hitherto engaged. Convine ed of the propriety of acceding to 
tis propoſal, he repaired from 2 Edinburgh to London; but had hardly ſet foot 
in the capital before he was ſatisfied of the immracticabilicy of the ſcheme. 

Fic bookſeller by whom he was to lave been employed had topped pay ment ; 
and the aitention of the public was fo entirely engroſſed by ſcandal and political 
alt-reativa, that he leſt the town with precipitation after a thort and ditagree- 
able te ji att ONCE more rejoined his fricuds iu the North, 5 8 


This 
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This was the only effort he ever ok to emerge from the abject ſituation 
in which youchful imprudence had originally placed him. But with this 
{tate he appeared by no means diffatified. Competence and obſcurity were all 
ne deſired, He had no views of ambition; and indolence had poſſeſſed him 
lo entirely, that he never made a fecond attempt. In a letter to a friend he 
deſcribes himſelf in thefe terms : * You may remember my laſt expedition 
_ ** to London. | think I may be convinced by it that I am not calculated for 
. © the buſineſs you mention. Though I ſcribble (but a little neither) to amuſe 
© myſelt, the moment ] conſidered it as my duty it would ceaſe to be an amuſe- 
| ** ment, and I ſhould of conſequence be ne 'r. I am not enterprizing 
| and tolerably happy in my preſent ſicuation.“ FD We Tg 
The remainder of his life paſſed in one uniform train. A few months 
before his death, being incapable of any theatrical exertion, he was removed 
to the houle of his friend Mr. Slack, of Newcaſtle, who with great 
kindneſs received him under his roof, and paid every attention to him which 
his ſtate required. Afeer lingering ſome time under a nervous diſorder, during 
which he burnt all his papers, he died the 18th of September, 1773, and 
was buried in St. John's church-yard, Newcaſtle, w here, on a tombſtone 
erected to ow * is the following W _ 


Here lie the remains of 
JokN CunNINGHam, 
Of his excellence 
As a paſtoral poet, 
His works will remain a monument 
For ages 
After this temporary tribute of elder 2 
Is in duſt ſorgotten. 
; He died in Newcafile, Sept. 18, 1773. 
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TATTHEW GREEN was of a family of good repute amongſt the 
Diſſenters, and had his education in that ſe. He was a man of 
approved probity, and ſweetneſs of temper and manners. His wit abounded | 
- a converſation, and was never known to give the leaſt offence. He had * 
poſt in the Cuſtom-houſe, and diſcharged the duty there with the utmoſt 
diligence and ability. He died about 17 37, 2 at che ge of 41 years, in ay. 8— 
head- court, Grace-church- ſtreet. 
To the above account, which was farnithed by Mr. Clover, author of 
Leonidas, it may be added, that Mr. Green had not much learning, but 
| Knew alittle Latin. He was very ſubject to the hyp, had ſome free notions 
on religious ſubjects; and, though bred amongſt the Diſſenters, grew diſ- 
guſted at the preciſeneſs and formality of the ſet. He was nephew to Mr. 
Tanner, clerk of Filhmonger s-hall. His poem intituled *<* Spleen”? was 
| written by piece-meal; and would never have been compleated, had he not 
been preſſed to it by his friend Mr. Glover. By this gentleman (who poſſeſſed, 
as he informed a perſon juſt before his death, many 2 of * 
Green) it was committed to the preſs. 
Mr. Green publiſhed nothing in his life-time. 10 1732 he hae and 
gare away a few copies of The Grotto.” It has been obſerved by Mr. 
Melmoth, that there are more original thoughts thrown together in the poem 
of ** Spleen,” than he had ever read inthe fame compaſs of lines. 


ſn the . European — for July 1785, are ſome further ancedores | 
of gur author. 


GOLDSMITH. 


* 


\LIVER GOL DSMITH was the third ſon af the IE, Charles 


Goldſmith, and was born at Elphin, in the county of Roſcommon in 


Ireland, in the year 1729. Aſter being inſtructed in the clafiicks at the 


ſchool of Mr. Hughes, he was admitted as oizer in Trinity College, Dublin, 


the 11th of June, 1744; and on the 27th of February, 1749, O. S. two 
years after the regular time, he obtained the degree of bachelor of arts. In- 


tending to devote himſelf to the ſtudy of phyſick, he leſt Dublin, and pro- 


ceeded to Edinburgh in 1751, where he continued until the beginning of tlie 

year 1754, when, having imprudently engaged to pay a conſiderable ſum of 
money for a feilow ſtudent, he was chlieed precipitately to quit the place. 

He made his eſcape as far as Soaderland, but there was overtaken by the 


emiſſacies of the law, and arreſted. From this ſituation he was releaſed by 


the friendſhip of Mr. Laughlin Maclane and Dr. Sleigh. He then took his 


paſſage on board a Dutch thip to Rotterdam; from whence, after a ſhort ay, 
he proceeded to Bruſſels. He then viſited great part of Flanders; and after 
paſhng ſome time at Straſburgh and Louvain, where he obtained a degree of 


bachelor of phyſick, he eee an Englith gentleman to Geneva. 


This tour, we are told, was made for the molt part on foot. He had left 
England with little money; and being of a thoughtleſs turn, and at tliat tine 


poſſeſſing a body capable of ſuſtaining any fatigue, he proceeded refolutely in 
gratifying his curioſity by the light of different countries. He had ſome 
knowledge of the French language, and of muſick: he played tolcrably well 


on the German flute, which now at times became the means of his ſublittence. 


His learning produced him a hoſpitable reception at moſt of the religious 
| houles that he viſited, and his muſick made him welcome to the peaſants 
of Flanders and Germany. Whenever I approached a peafant's houtc 


toward nightfall,” he uſed to ſay, I played one of my moſt merry tunes; 
and that generally procured me not only a lodging, but ſubſiſtence for tae 
next day: but, 7 truth, (his conſtant expreſſi on) 1 muſt own, whenever I 


« att cmpred o entertain perſons of a Licher rank. they always thougut my per- 


* formange 
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e formance odious, and never made me any return for my endeayours + 


„ pleaſe them.“ 
On his arrival at Geneva he was recommended as a proper perſon for a tra- 
velling tutor to a young gentleman, who had unexpeCtedly been left a conſide- 


rable ſum of money by a near relation. This connexion laſted but a ſhort 


time: they diſagreed in the South of France, and parted. Friendleſs and 
deſtitute, Dr. Goldſmith was again left expoſed to all the miſeries of indigence 
in a foreign country. He, however, bore them with great fortitude ; and, 


having by this time ſatisficd his curioſity abroad, he bent his courſe towards 


England, and arrived at Dover the beginning of the year 1758. 


On his return he found himſelf fo poor that it was with difficulty he was 
enabled to reach the metropolis with a few half-pence only in his pocket. He 


was an entiie ſtranger, and without any recommendation. He offered himſelf 
to ſeveral apothecaries in the character of a journeyman, but had the mortifi- 


cation to find every application without ſucceſs. At length he was admitted 


mto the houſe of a chemiſt, and was employed in his laboratory until he 
diicovered the reſidence of his friend Dr. Sleigh, who patronized and ſup- 
ported him. He afterwards was an aſſiſtant to Dr. Milner, who kept an 
_ academy at Peckham ; but, being introduced to ſome bookſellers, he relin- 
quithed his fituation at the ſchool, and commenced author. His firſt works 


were * The Bee,” a weekly pamphlet, and * The Enquiry into the pre- 
_ * ſent State of polite Literature in Europe.” He then reſided in Green- 


arbour-court, near the Old-bailey, from whence he removed to the Ter, 
where he lived during the reſt of his life. | 
From the year 1759 to the time of his death his works were very nume- 


rous, and on a great variety of ſubjects. In 1765 he eftabliſhed bis fame by 


the publication of © The Traveller.” In 1766 + The Vicar of Waketield” 
appeared. In 1768 «+ The Goodnatured Man'“ was acted at Covent Garden. 


In 1769 he publiſhed 4 The Deſerted Village,“ and in 1972 * She Stoops 


to Conquer“ was repreſented at the ſame theatre. Beſides theſe, he ſub- 


mitted to the drudgery of compilias Hiſtories of England, of Greece, of 
Rome, of The Earth and Ani mated Nature, wich procured for him 
more money than fame. Juſt before his death he had formed a deſign for 


xecuting an Univerſal Dar of Arts and SCIENCES 3 a plan which met 


with no enccuragemcnt. | | | | 
Though his writings produced great  eraolument, he was generally necet- 
| fitous; to which an improvident generoſity, and a ridiculous habit of gaming 
A en” deal contributed. He had been for ſome years affiicted with a ſtrau- 


gur, which brought on a kind of habitual defpondency. At length, in 
March 1774. finding himſelf out of order, he, againſt the advice of hie 
phytician, took ſo large a portion of a medicine of violent operation, that it 


was ſuppoſed to have contributed to his diſſolution on the 4th of April, 17 > / 


tle was buried in the Temple Church-yard, and a monument has been 
eee to his memory in Weſtminſter Abbey, 
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JA\UL WHITEHEAD was the youngeſt ſon of Mr. Edmund Whitehead, 
| a tradeſman, ſaid to have been a taylor in Caſtle-yard, Holborn, and 
was born in 1710, on St. Paul's day, from which circumſtance he obtained 
_ the chriſtian name he bore. He received his education from a clergyman at 
Hitchin in Hertfordſhire. Being intended for trade, he was placed an ap- 
' Prentice to a mercer in London; but, dilliking his fituation, he ſoon quitted 
; * and entered himfelf of the Temple, m order to ſtudy the law. | 
Being acquainted with Mr. Fleetwood, the manager of  Drury-lane | 
theatre, he was prevailed upon by that gentleman to become bound with him 
for the. payment of a conſiderable ſum of money, which, when it became 
due, the manager was unable to diſcharge. He abſconded, therefore, and 
left Mr. Whitehead anſwerable ſor it, who, being arreſted, was contined tor 
ſeveral years within the walls of the Fleet Priſon. . 5 
His firſt performance was The State Dunces,” inſcribed to Mr. Pope, 
ta: 733; and in 1738 he publiſhed “ Manners,” a ſatire, in which ſome 
nobleman havi ing been treated with very little reſpect, a complaint was made . 
to the Houſe of Lands, and on the 12th February, 738-9, it was voted to 
pe ſcandalous, and Dodſley the publither of it was taken into cuſtody by the 
Black Rod, and confined a week, On this occaſion Tor: Whitehead with- | 
drew until the form was over. on 
His next perfotmance was « The C bl. 25 publiſhed in 1744; and 
tliat was fucceeded by“ Honour, a Satire,“ in 1747. At this period the 
Prince of Wales being in oppotition to the Court, Mr. Whitchead con- 
nected himſelf with that party, and was author of the celebrated pamphlet, 
called“ The Cafe of the honourable Alexander Murray,“ which tell under 
mme cenſure of the Houle of Commons, who procured Mr. Owen, the puh- 
liſher, to be proſecuted for Trig it. In 1755 he publithed «+ = he 
* Epiſtle to Dr. TROP.” 8 5 
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He had, in the year 1735, married Miſs Dyer, only daughter of Su 
Swinnerton Dyer, of Spains Hall in Eſſex, with whom he is ſaid to have 
received 10, 00l. She died young; and Mr. Whitehead, after his releaſe 
from Fleetwood's debt, lived in a ſtate of independence, if not affluence. He 
was particularly attached to Lord Le Deſpenſer, at whoſe houſe he almoſt 

conſtantly reſided, and by whom he was held in an equal degree of eſtimation. 
To this nobleman he bequeathed his heart, with gol. for an urn, deſiring it to 
be placed in ſome corner of his lordſhip's maufoleum, as a memorial of its 
warm attachment to the noble founder. 

For ſome time before Mr. Whitehead's death he lingered under a ſerere 
üllneſs, during which he employed himſelf in burning his manuſcripts. 


Though his diſorder was ſuch as no medicine would reach, he bore the ex- 


cruciating pains which he ſuffered with great reſignation, and died December 


30, 1774. On the 1 3th of Auguſt following his heart was 9 a8 he 5 
: * ah We — and — bt 


ARMSTRONG. 


OHN ARMSTRONG was born in Caſtleton parith, Roxboroughſhire, 

Where his father and brother were both miniſters. He compleated his 
education in the univerſity of Cambridge ; and took his degree in phylick, 
February 4, 1732, with much reputation. He ſoon after came to the me- 
tropolis, where he was more ſucceſsful as an author than a phyſician. 
In 1737 he publiſhed his celebrated, though too licentious, poem, called, 
„The CEconomy of Love; which has paſſed through many editions, more, 
ĩt is to be feared, to the advantage of the bookſeller than to the reader. ED 
| In 1744 he produced The Art of preſerving Health; a work, in 
- which, an excellent critick obſerves, there is a claſſical correctneſs and cloſe- 
_ neſs of ſtyle that are truly admirable. 

In 1746 he was appointed one of the phyſicians to the Hoſpital for lame and 
ſick Soldiers behind Buckingham Houſe; and in 1750 went phyſician to the 
army in Germany. He was the author of ſeveral medical works, which do 
not appear to have acquired much reputation. : 

He died in September 1779 ; and to the ſurprize of his friends, left a con- 
ſaderable ſum of money, ſaved by great — out of a nd moderate i in⸗ 
come ariſing from bis * | 


LANCHORNE. 


LANG HORN E. 


Oh LANGHORNE = was a native ** Kirkby-Stephen in Weſtmoreland. 
His father was the Revercnd Joſeph Langhorne, who died when this his 
| lon was young. The place of his education is unknown; nor does it appear 
trom what ſeminary he obtained the academical honour by which he was dif- 
tinguiſhed. About the year 1701 he was at Clare-Hall, Cambridge; but 
His name does not appear in Fs Liſt of Graduates either here or at Oxford. 


After entering into holy orders he became tutor to the ſons of Robert Cracroft, | 


Eq. of Hackthorne in Lincolnſhire, whoſe daughter he afterwards married. 
In December 1765 he was appointed aſſiſtant at Lincoln's Inn. His marriage 


took place in January 1767 ; and the death of his lady ſoon after produced 8 


the monody which does equal honor to the taſte and ſenſibility of the author, 
and to the virtues of the perſon celebrated. He was a very frequent and 
miſcellaneous writer, both in verſe and proſe. Beſides a great variety of 
pieces, to which he affixed his name, he was the author of many others which 
_ were anonymous. Some time before his death he was preſented to the living 
of Blagden | in n Somerſetihire. He died on the * of April, 1779. 


JOHNSON. 
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AMUEL JOHNSON was the eldeſt 80 of - Michae! ſohnſon, a kak 
ſeller at Lichfield, in which city this great man Was born on the 7th day 
ot Thomas, 1709. The chief part of his education he received under 
Mr. Hunter, maſter of the free-ſchool of his native city. On the giſt of 
October, 1728, he was admitted of Fembroke College, Oxford, where he 
| was entered as a commoner. 0 
He remained in the Univerſity about three years in the whole, when PO 
, inability of his father to ſupport him longer compelled him to quit the place 
without a degree. To maintain himſelf, he condeſcended to accept the office 
of under-maſter, or uther, of a free-grammar-ſchool at Market-Boſworth _ 
in Leiceſterſhi. e, which he relinquiſhed na very ſhort time. He reſided in 


1733 at Birmingham, and there is ſuppoſed to have been firſt introduced to 
_ Mrs. Porter, who about the year 1736 became his wife. 


With the ſmall property he acquired with this lady, he attempted to 8 1 


bliſh a boarding- ſchool for young gentlemen at Edial near Lichfield, but without 
ſucceſs. On this diſappointment he quitted the country in March 1737, in 


company with Mr. Garr ick, and came to London, 0 here he remained _— : 
the reſt of his life. 


In London he had to contend with al the inconveniencies which a ſtranger, 
| poor and frĩendleſs, could encounter; and, for the greater part of his life, 


had no other income than what arofe from his writings; which, however 


excellent, afforded but a ſcanty and even precarious ſubſiſtence. In this ſtate, | 
often iiruggling with ady n, he paſſed twenty-four years from his arrival in 
the metropolis. 

An uniformity of life ſo bes can only be marked by the . of 
his works; the principal of which thall be enumerated. On his arrival in 
town he cngaged to write for “ The Gentleman's Magaziue ;** and in 1738 
publiſhed © Londen, à Foem, in imitation of Juvenal. About 1743 he was 

employed by Oiborn, the bookſcller, in compiling the . Catalogue of the 
_«« HarJejan Library.“ In 1744. the Life of my appeared; and in 
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1746 he tindertook to compile the ** Dictionary of the Englih Language,” 


which was not compleated until the year 175 5. 


He did not confine himſelf entirely to this work. In January 1749 The 
Vauity of Human Wiſhes,” his ſecond imitation of Juvenal, was pub- 
liſhed. In February Irene was acted at Drury Lane. In 1750 he began 


The Rambler,”” which was continued until March 1752. 


In that year he loſt his wife, whoſe memory he has perpetuated by the 


excellent. Sermon written on her Death.” In 1755 his Dictionaty was 


publiſhed; and the next year he put forth Propoſals for publiſhing Shakſpeare, 
with notes. In 1758 he began The Idler; 2 and the next year produced 


„ Rafſelas, Prince of Abyflinia.”” 
| The beginning of his preſent Majeſty's reign was Sende to the fortune 


of Dr. Johnſon. He was amongſt the firſt to whom a penſion was offered. 
His acceptance of it releaſed him from the neceſſity of continual application, 


and gave him a reſpite from literary drudgery. Soon afterwards he was intro- 
duced to the family of Mr. Thrale, in which he paſſed much of his mane, 
until the death of that gentleman. 


In 1765 he publiſhed his edition of W * and hour the ſame 


time had the degree of Doctor of Laws conferred on him by the Univerſity 


of Dublin. He had before had the degree of Maſter of Arts given him, 


unaſked by the Univerſity of Oxford. In 1773 he travelled into Scotland; —- 
and two years afterwards publiſhed the Narrative of his Tour. He ſeveral 
times undertook the defence of Adminiſtration againſt the opponents of the 
Miniſter ; and it has been aſſerted, mn it was once in contemplation to n 


dim a ſeat in parliament. 

When the work, now reprinted, was PTE he engaged to furniſh 
| the Lives of the ſeveral Poets. Theſe were publithed at two different times, 
in 177 and 1781, and were his laſt productions. His health had been ſome 


time declining ; he lingered about a year, and died on the 13th of December, 
1784. He was buried in Weſtminſter Abbey; where a monument is about 


do de erected to his memory. 


W. WHITE- 


„ WHITEHEAD 


FILLIAM WHITEHEAD was born at Cambridge, in the beginning 
of the year 1714-15. His father was a baker m that town, who, : 
through indolence and diſſipation, left nothing behind him but ſome debts, 
which his ſon very honorably diſcharged. His mother was a "OP amiable, 
prodemt, and exemplary woman. | 
Mr. Whitehead received the firſt rudiments of his education at ſome com- 
mon ſchool at Cambridge ; ; but at the age of fourteen, July 6, 1728, he 
vs removed to Wincheſter, having obtained a nomination into that College 
by means of Mr. Bromley. At ſchool he was always of a delicate turn, and 
though obliged to go to the hills with the other boys, he ſpent his time there 
in reading either plays or poetry; and was alſo particularly fond of the 
© Atalantis,” and all other books of private hiſtory or character. He very 
early exhibited his taſte for poetry; for, while other boys were contented 
with ſhewing up twelve or fourteen lines, he would fill half a ſheet, hut 
always with * . When he was fixteen he wrote a whole 
comedy. 
In the year 173 3. as Earl of Hendon hacks Mr. . at his 13 
near Southampton, carried him to Wincheſter, to ſhew him the college- 
ſchool. The Earl gave ten guineas to be diſpoſed of in prizes amongſt the 


doys; and Mr. Pope ſet them a ſubject to write upon, viz. PETERBOROUGH, 


Prizes of a guinea each were given to {ix of the boys, of whom Whitehead 
was one. The remaining ſum was laid out for other boys in ſubſcriptions to 
Pine's Horace, then about to be publiſhed. He enjoyed for ſome little time 


| a lucrative place in the college, that of prepoſitor of the hall. 


Alt the election in September 1735, he was treated with angular injuſtice, 
for through the force of ſuperior intereſt he was placed ſo low on the roll, that 
it was ſcarcely poſſible for him to ſucceed to New College. — now ſuper- 
annuated he left Wincheſter of courſe, derivi ing no other ay antage from the 
Wan a than a mor education- 
— | Two 
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Two months after his diſappointment at Wincheſter, he removed to H 


place of his nativity, where the peculiar circumſtance of his being the orphan 


ton of a baker of Cambridge gave him an unexceptionable claim to one of 


the ſcholarſhips founded at Clare-Hall, by Mr. Thomas Pyke of that trade 


and town. His mother accordingly admitted him a fizar of this college, under 


the tuition of Nef. Curling, Godard, and Hopkinſon, November 26, 


1735. 


The firſt pieces he publiſhed were verſes on public occaſions, the marriage 


of the Prince of Wales in 1736, and the birth of his ſon the preſent king 


in 1738. In 1741 appeared his epiſtle . On the Danger of writing Verſe,” 
which was followed by Atys and Adraitus'” in 1743; and that by the 
*++ Epiſtle from um Boleyn in the Tower to King Henry the Eighth,” the 
ſame year. His next pozm was his Eſſay on Ridicule,” which alſo ap- 
peared in 1743; and to that ſucceeded . Nobility, an Epiſtle to the Earl of 


Aſhburnham.“ During the time of his being an under-graduate, he lived a 


very ſtudious life, obſerving the ſtricteſt frugality poſſible, that he might be 
the leſs burthenſome to an affectionate mother. Aſter taking a very creditable 
degree, and being emancipated from thoie mathematical ſtudies for Which 
young men of his tribe ſeldom have much freliſh, he wrote, as we have ſeen, 
rapidly, though not careleſſly for the preſs; but this rapidity, as it did not con- 
tinue through hte, probably aroſe at the time rather from a laudable deſire of 


ſelf-maintenauce, than any undue eagerneſs for poetical fame. 


Inn June 1742 he was elected tellow of Clare-Hall. In April 1743 ls Lt 
his mather; and in the ſame year commenced Maſter of Arts. His intention 


at that time was to take orders; and with that view he prepared himſelf for 
the Church; but ſhortly afterwards a circumſtance occurred, which led him 


to defer putting this deſign i in practice, and in the end occaſioned his relinquiſh= _ 
ing the idea entirely. The late Earl of Jerſey was making enquiries after a 
proper perſon to take the private tuitron of his ſecond ſon, now become his 


ouly hope, from the death of his elder brother; on which account probably 


he durſt not truſt him to the fongers of a public education, as his conſtitution | 


appeared to be very delicate. Fortunately for the young Viſcount, Mr. 


Whitehzad was recommended to his father, by Mr. Commiſſary Graves, as 


a perſon fully qualified for this important charge. His recommendation was 


= ſucrelsiul ; and Mr. Whitehead, when the — * was made, did not heſitate . 
_ accept it. He therefore in the ſummer of 1745 removed to the Earl BE 


Houſe, where he was placed upon the maſt liberal footing. 


At Michaelmas 1746 he reſigned his fellowſhip ; ; and, havi ing er now many : 
intervals of leiſure, he employed himfelf in writing © The Roman Father,” _ 
which was ated in 1759. In 175.4 he collected his works into a volume, and 
The exhibition of 
this play was hardly over, before he was called upon to attend his pupil, and 


Jy, 


in the ſame year produced + Creula Queen of Athens. 


Lord Viſcount Nuncham, fon to the Earl of Harcourt, in their travels, as 
their joint Governor, | 


Aſter 
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After paſſing through Cermany, Italy, Switzerland, and Holland, he re- 
turned to Harwich in September 1756. During his abſence he had received 
the badges of ſecretary and regiſter of FA Order of the Bath ; and in 1757 his 


finances were further improved by the appointment of Poet Lawen On his 


arrival in England he was preſſed to continue in the family of Lord Jerſey; 

and there and in the houſe of Lord Harcourt he n for fourteen years. 
In 1762 he produced Ihe School for Lovers,” and in the ſame year his 

18 Charge to the Poets.” In 17750 * The Trip to Scotland” was acted; and 


in 1774 he again collected his pertormances into two volumes. Variety” 


was publithed in 1776 : an] «++ The Goat's Beard” in 1777. He alſo em- 


plovyed himſelf in other dramas, ſome of which finiſlied, and others imperfect, 


he left behind him in manuſcript. mn died at his lodgings in Charles-ſtreet, 
| 8 April bd, 87 785 and was buried in South Audley | 


; * 


Thus havi ng completed.” ſays Mr. Maa, Goa whom all the particu- 


lars of the preceding account are taken, his ſeventieth year, he died, re- 


raining all his faculties more perfectly than is uſually the lot of perſons who | 


live to ſuch an age. OF theſe his memory was the moſt remarkable, which, 


being alwavs firong, continued to that late period with no diminution of 
vigour, And, as his reading and obſervations had been far more extenſive 


| 3 various than he had occation to exhibit in that mode of writing which he 


chiefly employed to convey his ſentiments, this accurate retention at what he 


had by ſtudy acquired made him a living library, always open to communi- 


Cate its treaſures to his acquaintance, without oberuding elf vpon them by 


any oſtentat 1100s diſplay or aftumes tuper Ority 


WoL, I. Z 8 4 U 3 JENYNS, 


OOAME JENYNS was the only ſon of Sir Roger jenyns, of Bottethiain, 
in Cambridge, at which place he was born about 1705. His mother's 
name was Palmer, of the family of Sir Charles Palmer. After a common 
ſchool education, he was entered a fellow-commoner of St. John's College; 
but leſt the Univerſity, as was formerly the uſual practice with gentlemen of 
fortune, without taking any degree. 7 
He early diſplayed his poetical talents. In 1729 he publiſhed 74 The Art | 
of Dancing; and, in 1735, wrote his poetical * Epiſtle to Lord Love- 
© lace.” This was followed by ſeveral others, which he collected into a 
volume in 1752. On the pablication of Hawkins Brawne's Latin poem on 
the Immortality of the Soul,“ in x7 52, Mr. Jenyns made a tranſlation of 
it into Engliſh, which was publithed in 1758, in Dodſley's Collection of 
Poems. The Free Enquiry into the Nature and Origin of Evil” ap- 
peared in 1757; and to this ſucceeded ſeveral other performances both in 
proſe and verſe, either i in defiance of government, or levelled at ſome perſons 
in oppoſition to the meaſures of adminiſtration. In 1776 his celebrated work, 
intituled A View of the Internal Evidence of the Chriſtian Religion, * 
was publiſhed ; a performance which has been commended in terms of the 
| higheſt praiſe by ſome, whilſt it has been ſpoken of in the {lighteſt manner by 
others. At the cloſe of this volume he made a very explicit Jucharation of his 
belief in the doctrine of the Chriſtian religion. Speaking of his work, he 
ſays, * Should it ever have the honour to be admitted i into ſuch good company, 
they will immediately, I know, determine that it muſt be the work of 
© ſome enthuſiaſt or methodiſt, ſome beggar, or ſome madman. I ſhail 
© therefore beg leave to aſſure thera, that the author is very far removed 
© from all theſe characters; that he once perhaps believed as little as them - 
* ſelves ; but having ſome leiſure, and more curiolity, he employed them 
e both in reſolving a queſtion, which ſeemed to him of ſome importance 
Whether Chriſtianity was really an impoſture, founded on an abſurd, in-“ 
— credible, 1 obſolete * as many ſuppoſe it? or W whether it is what it 
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 * pretends to be, a Revelation, communicated to mankind by the interpo- 

„ ſition of ſome Supernatural Power? On a candid enquiry, he ſoon found 
„that the firſt was an abſolute impoſhbility ; and that its pretenſions to the 
latter were founded on the moſt ſolid grounds. In the further purſuits of 
his examination, he perceived at every ſtep new lights ariſing, and ſome of 
„ the brighteſt from parts of it the moſt obſcure, but productive of the 
e cleareſt proofs, becaute equally beyond the power of human artifice to 
invent, and human reaſon to diſcover. Theſe arguments, which have 
convinced him of the divine origin of this religion, he has here put 
together in as clear and conciſe a manner as he was able, thinking they 
might have the ſame effect upon others; and being of opinion, that, if 
there were a few more true Chriſtians in the world, it would be beneficia} 
to themſelves, and by no means detrimental to the public.? 

In 1782 he publithed . Diſquititions ſeveral on ſubjects;“ which produced | 
anſwers, both grave and comic, from different hands, and with different 
degrees of merit. He continued writing almoſt to the cloſe of his life ; and 

he had the felicity to preſerve his faculties unimpaired, and his ſpirits un- 

diminiſned, to his lateſt period, | 

He was introduced into the ſenate under the patronage of Sir Robert - 
Walpole, and was elected, firſt, for the county of Cambridge in the year 
1741. He repreſented it again in the parliament of 1747. In that of 1754, 
he was member for Dunwich in Suffolk; and in 1761 took his ſeat for the 
town of Cambridge, v hich pane he ronſinnes to repreſent ſo long as he 

remained in parhament. 

In 1755 he was appointed one of the kd of trade and plantations, a 
poſt which he held during every change of adminiſtration, until it was 
aboliſhed in the year 1780. He was in general an adherent oſ the miniſter 
for the time being; and was a uſeful, active, and diligent member of the 
Houſe of Commons, though. he ſhared, as he admitted! in one of his * 
no gift of tongue. 

He had 80 twice married: firſt to Miſs Soame, to ow. bis father 
| had been guardian; and afterwards to the lady whom he left his widow, 

He died the 18th of December, 1787, at his houſe in Tilney-ſtreet ; and 


on his death-bed, ſays a late writer, he reviewed his life, and with a viſible 


gleam of joy he gloried i in the belief that his little book on Chriſtianity had 
been uſeful. He ſpoke of his death as one prepared to dic. He did not ſhrink 
from it as an evil, nor as a puniſhment; but met it with decent firmneſs, 


as his original defliny, the kind releaſe from what was w roxſe, the kinder 
'ummons to all that | 18 better. 


—— ß, 


